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L  On  the  Acta  Drama  of  the  Old  Komans. 

Sine  uttis  ornamtntis  monumenla  solum  tentporum^  himtinump 
hcorum,  gestantmque  rerum  reliquerunt;  dum  intelKgatwr^ 
qitid  dicanty  unam  dicendi  iaudem  putant  esse  brevitatem  : 
nan  ej^matdres  rerunty  sed  tantumnwdo  narratores  JuerurU* 
Cic.  de  Oi^t  Lib.  2.  C.  1 2. 

As  we  are  apt  to  look»  eitbei^  with  an  eye  of  contempt  or 
surprize  on  the  customs  of  other  nations^  which  differ  frooi 
our  own,  so  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  any,  which 
bear  some  deigree  of  resemblance  to  those  of  our  country* 
The  pleasure  seems  to  be  stronger,  the  further  we  carry  our 
views  b^ck  into  ancient  times,  aiKl  obaef ve  this  analogy  of 
fashions;  whether  the  veneration  usually  paid  to  antiquity 
itself,  heightens  the  satisfaction ;  or  whether  we  regard  it 
ss  the  voice  of  nature  pronouncing '  such  a  custom  rationid 
and  useful  by  the  consent  of  distant  age&  To  apply  this 
general  remark  to  a  i>articular  instance ;  erery  body  must 
aik)w  tha^  our  newspapers^  and  the  other  collections  of  ior* 
lelligence  periodically  published,  by  die  materials  thejr 
iffora  foi?  discourse  and  speculation^  contribute  very  much 
lo  the  emolument  of  society ;  their  cheapness  brings  theot 
into  m^rersal  use ;  their  variety  ada^s  tbem  to  everr  one'a 
taste:  ifaescholar^instructs  himself  with  advice  frdm  the  1110*- 
lary  world;  the  soldier  makes  a  campaign  in  safety,  and  cen- 
sures the  cenduet  of  Generals  without  fear  of  being  punished 
for  nmtiny;  the  politician^  inspired  by  the  fumes  of  the 
coffee-pot,  unravels  the  knotty  intrigues  of  ministers;  the 
industrious  merchant  observes  the  course  of  trade  and  navi* 
gation ;  and  the  honest  shopkeeper  nods  over  the  account 
of  a  robbery  and  the  prices  of  goods  till  his  pipe  is  out. 
One  may  easily  imagine,  that  the  use  and  amusement  re« 
tttking  from^  tbleae  diurnal  histories  render  it  a  custom,  not 
likely  to  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  globe,  or  one  period 
of  time.  The  relations  of  China  mention  a  gazette  pyblish^d 
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^  Oil  the  Acta  Diurna  of  the  Old  Romans. 

there  by  authority,  and  the  Roman  historians  sometimC's 
<^uote  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Daily  Advertisers  of  that  empire. 
It  vvill  serve  to  illuslrate  the  thought  at  the '  beginning,  by 
shewing  the  analogy  of  customs,  and  besides  furnish  a  good 
authority  fpr  the  readers  of  newspapers,  who  may  for  the 
future  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  old  Romans,  if  I  enter 
into  a  little  critical  essay  upon  the  nature  of  the  writings 
last  mentioned. 

The  Acta  Diurna  were  *  Journals  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Rome,  as  the  trials,  elections,  punishments,  build- 
itigs,  deaths,  sacrifices,  prodigies,  &c.  composed  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates,  committed  to  their  care,  and 
laid  np  with  the  rest  of  their  records  in  an  edifice,  called  the 
tiall  of  Liberty.  .  They  were,  like  all  other  public  papers,  ' 
easily  gained  aqoess  to.  The  historians  t  appear  to  have 
collected  materials  from  them;  nor  is  it  improbable,  that 
copies  were  frequently  taken  by  particular  persons,  and  dis- 
persed about  the  city,  or  sent  to  their  friends  in  the  pro- 
vinces, that  no  Roman  might  be  ignorant  even  of  the  minu- 
test event,  which  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

We  may  find  some  ground  for  this  supposition  in  the 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Ccelius,  whilst  the  for- 
mer was  governor  of  Cilicia.  jCoelius  had  promised  to  send 
him  the  news  of  Rome,  and  in  order  to  discharge  his  com- 
mission with  exactness,  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  bte friend, 
incloses  in  his  first  letter  a  kind  of  journal  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  city.  Tully,  it  appears,  would  have  made  a  bad 
figure  in  a  modern  coffee-house  conversation,  for  he  rallies. 
Coelius  about  it  very  humourously  in  his  answer;  "  Do  you 
think,"  says  he,  "  that  I  left  it  in  charge  with  you  to  send  an 
account  ol  the  matches  of  gladiators,  the  adjournments  of 
the  courts,  and  such  like  articles,  which  even  when  1  am  at 
Rome,  nobody  ventures  to  tell  me?  From  you  I  expect 
a  political  sketch  of  the'ccwnmon-wealth,  and  not  Chr^stus's 
newspaper."  Suetonius  likewise  mention^  a  little  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  these  Acta  Diurna,  which  may  serve  to  ^ 
Confirm  the^otion  of  their  bearing  a  pretty  nearr^semblance 
tc)  our  newspapers.  He  says  that  j  J.  Cxsar  in  his  consul^ 
ship  orderecl  the  diurnal  acts  of  the  senate  and  the  people 


*  Vide  J«8ti  Lipsii  Excurrus  in  Tacitnra  E<].  Var.  ▼.  1.  p»  743. 

+  Sut*t.  in  Cass.  c.  fiO.  in  vitoTib*  c.  3.  ct  ali?s.  Tac.  L^3.  Suet,  in  Cal.  C.  9. 

"  Fient  ista  paiam,  ciipiuut  ct  in  acta  ivferii."    Jut.  Sat.  ^Z,  1.  136, 
J  L.  8.  EJ).  1.  L.  2.  Ep.  8. 
a  Vrt.  JuU  C«?s. 


On  the  Acta  GiufiUi  tf  thi  OUI^^  I 

t»  b<*  pnblisbedk  Augustus  indeed,  the  same  author*  ob- 
sefves)  forbid  the  publication  of  the  former  to  be  contitiued^- 
biit  there  is  no  reason  to  think  his  prohibition  extendedTto 
the  latter.  It  is  certainly  suitable  to  the  genius  df  an  abso*^ 
lute  monarch Vy  that  ks  counsels-  should  not  be  publicly 
known;  but  the  amusing  and  trifling  topics  for  discourse^ 
which  the  common  events  of  a  great  city  .affoild,  arts  so  far 
from  being  offensive  under  such  a  constitution,  that  they 
rather  serve  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  people  from  in- 
quiring into  affairs  of  a  more  important  and  secret  nature. 
The  antiquaries  pretend  to  have  discovered  some  of  thesei 
papers :  those,  which  relate  to  the  585th  year  of  Rome,, 
Were  first  published  by  f  Pighius  in  his  annals.  He  tells'us 
that  they  were  given  him  by  James  Susius,  who  found  them 
imongst  the  papers  of  Ludovicus  Vives.  He  does  not  seem 
to  doubt  in  the  least  of  their  being  genuine,  and  eveu 
inakes  use  of  them  to  correct  a  passage  m  Livy.  jDodwell 
inserted  them  in  his  Camdenian  lectures,  together  with  some 
additional  Acta  of  the  year  of  Rome  691.  A  friend  of  his, 
Hadrian  Beverland,  had  received  them  from  Isaac  V6ssiu3y 
who  transcribed  them  from  a  parcel  of  inscriptions,  which 
Petavius  had  prepared  for  the  press.  I  shall  now  communi- 
cate tomy  readers  some  extracts  from  the  papers  themselves, 
observing  only,  that  the  names  of  Paulus  ^milius  the  con-^ 


'  *  Aug.  C.  S6.  Primus  omnium  instituit,  ut  tarn  scnatus  quam  popuU  di* 
ttraa  acta  conficerentur  et  publicarentur.  These  words  of  Suetonius  imply 
farther,  that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  who  ordered  the  acts  of.  the  senate 
and  people  to  he  drawn  up  as  well  as  published ;  and  this  i^oue  reason 
9ffongst  others,  why  some  men  of  learning  have  suspected  the  genuineness 
c^  these  remains  of  the  Acta.  But  perhaps  the  force  of  Suotonius's  assertion 
Aay  be  taken  off,  if  we  consider  that  a  numerous,  grave,  and  regular  body, 
like  the  Roman  senate,  could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  variety  of  business 
with^H^atch  or  convenience,  unless  some  registers  of  their  proceedings  wert 
takell^rhich  might  be  referred  to,  and  examined  upon  occasion.  Besides, 
I  think  it  may  be  clearly  collected  from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Tnlly's 
Orations,  that  there  were  some  such  registers  in  being  long  before  the  time 

of  Cssar's  consulship. *  Quid  delude?  quid  feci  cum  scirem  ita  indicium 

in  tabnlas  publicas  relatum,  ut  eae  tabulse  pnvata  tamen  costodia  contine- 
\  tentnr;  non  contiuui  domi,  sed  dividi  passim,'  &c.  pro  Syll.  c.  15.  Now  as 
'  we  may  reasonably  suppose  Suetonius  less  accurate  in  his  assertion  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Acta  Senatus,  why  may  not  we  also  suspect  his  accuracy  in  the 
other  instance  of  the  Acta  Diuma,  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  tabulae 
pablicSB  may  include  both,  and  that  the  Roman  historians  were  very  careless* 
in  consulting  their  records,  and  searching  after  them  ? — I.will  lengthen  thiv 
sote  no  further  than  by  just  mentioning  that  Mr.  Wesseling,  a  German  pro<* 
fetsor,  has  attacked  these  Acta  ^uma  with  a  good  deal  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity. I  should  make  this  essay  more  tedious  than  it  is  already,  by- 
entering  into  the  controversy,  and  th'eirefore  choose  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
•     book  itselfe  t  VoJ.  2.  J  App.  665.  and  ^90. 


,.  iipftCa^sajT}  CiofsrOy  and  Hortenaiu^y  give  »n  ^ir  of  import^ 
l!9Q9  IQ  tibe  tofi^t  ttrifliag  Qi;rcuili$twce9,  wbiqh  oc^^ioii  tbe«r 
b^eing  WWtij^iii^.  I;  piiri^sajy  keep  pretty  clo^e  Iq  tliQ 
^igin$4«(9  tba^  i^e^  forai.  ^^4  fn^on^C  of  cbrawii^  tbesn  up, 
|M^  b?  t^e  b)eH0r  preserr^^ 

^  A,  U.  C.  f.  «»  from  tbe1>oiWing  of  Rome  5S5. 
5th  of  the  Kalends  oi  April. 
The  Kasee»  witb  ^oiilius  tbe  consoL 

The  consul,  crowned  with  laurel,  sacrificed  at  the  temple 
c^  AppJlo.  The  sen^t(^  assennbled  at  the  Curia  Hostilia  abou^ 
the  8th  hojur;  »ad  a  decree  passed,,  th^t  the  praetors  &houl4 
give  sentence  according  to  tne  edicts,  which  were  of  per- 
petual vaHdity.  This  oa^  M .  Scapula  was  accused  of  an  act 
of  viof^nce  before  C.  Bsebius  the  praetor;  15  pf  the  Judge* 
tfiferq  for  condenuiieg  him,  and  ^3  for  adjourning  th^  cau$^ 

4tb  of  t;he  K^l*  of  Ai^il 
The  FiM»(;e9i  wtb  I4Qi^ius  tbj^  coo^u}* 

&  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck  with  lightning  on  that 
pait  of  Moui^t  P»ktiiie  called  SumnNi  Velia,  early  in  the 
afterttooo.  A  fray  happenei^  in  a  tavei;n  ftt  the  lower  end 
of  the  Banker's^  aftfect,  in  which  tbe  keeper  of  the  Hog-in-^ 
ftrmour  tavern,  was  dangerously  wounded*  Tei^i^Hus,  tbe 
£dile,  fined  the  butchers  for  selling  ftieat  which  had  not 
been  inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  "markets.  Tlie  fine  is" 
tQ  be  eqnplpyed  m  building  a  cbg^pel  to,  th^  ten^ple  of  tbe 
godde^  TeU^$. 

3d  of  tb(?  Kial,  of  Apr3.    The  Fa$ces  with  J55;miliu§, 

It  rained  stones^  on  Mount  Veientine.  Ppsthumius^  th^ 
tribqne,  s^nt  his  beadle  to  tbQ  consul,  because  h(?  wa$  uo^ 
ipriljiiiig  to  conven;^  t}¥3  senate  on  that  da>y;  but  the  tribune 
Decioms  putting  in  his  veto,  the  affiair  went  no  further^ 

Pridi^  KaL  Aprilis.    The  Fasces  wHb  LkipiiKu 

The  Latin  festivals  were  celebrated,^  ^  sacrifiqe  perfaroae4 
on  tbe  Alban  Moujnti  and  a  dol^  of  raw  flesh  distributed,  toi 
ihe  peoi^.  A  fuDQ  happened  on  Mount  Ccelius  ;  two  t  T^i^ 
sulafc  and  five  bouses  were  consumed  to  tbe  groundu  and  fom; 


ti      '  11  .   'I   ..   t>  r   ■■        tT  ;  ■<  w^'.  Jiwwi  <fw<fi  wmi"^" 


*  C^11q4  Januft  lii^uv  b^a^se  tbj?»«  wa^  jo;  tbs^t  p««t  ^fl^O  s|i«M  % 
st^tiie  of  JTftAUjB^  a*  th^  li^per  cq4  wa&  c^\^  ^m^^h  %^m«vm^im^^.9wa^*t 
rf^a^oQ. 

f  ttoiipc«ntlw4iBg  Wt.Vy  tJiiP^tJlvfa,  iw^ppt  jqj»ie4 1<?  ^fee  r#8ii<^jtll«  «tteet. 
Most  ^f  iM  ^^;mifx^!$  ^uses  at  Rome  wi^iti  l>)iilf  after  tliis  mau^Qr^ 


I^SlQtg^d.  D^^mip^oD,  the  JbtMte  pMte,  Wlio  wts  talteh 
by  Licimus  Nerva,  ft  provincial  Lieutenant,  was  crucified. 
The  red  staiidard  Was  displayed  at  the  bapiloi^  und  the^bn- 
Silk  obliged  the  youth  who  were  enlisted  K)r^(lhi&  Macedontfli 
war,  to  take  a  new  oath  in  the  Campus ""    ^* 


Ral.  ApriL  ^ 

l^aulus  the  consul,  and  Cn.  Octavius  the  p<8N:elr,  set  eiit 
this  day  iPor  Macedonia,  in  4heir  habits  c^  war^  tad  vast  ikWBOr 
t>ers  of  people  attending  them  to  the  gates.  The  funetalnf 
Marcia  was  performed  with  greater  pomp  of  images  than  at* 
tendance  of  monrners.  Thepontifeit  Semptohius  proclaimed 
the  Megaiesian  plays  in  honour  of  Cybele. 

4th  of  the  Non6s  of  April,  ^ 

A  V^  Sacrum*  was  vowed,  pursuant  to  the  opinion  df 
tke  college  of  priests.  Presents  were  made  to  the  ambassd^ 
dors  of  the  Etolians.  Ebutius  the  prdetoi^  set  out  for  bi|i 
province  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  stationed  on  the  African.coast^ 
entered  the  port  of  Ostia  with  the  tribute  of  that  promq<K 
An  entertainment  was  given  to  the  people  by  Marcia^s  sens 
at  their  motherXfunerai.  A  stage  play  was  s^otedi  tins  daj 
^emgsacred  to  Cybele.. 

3d  of  thfe  Non6s  of  April. 

Popitlus  tienasjf  0.  IXecimusf,  C.  Hostilius,  were  sent 
Iftnbassadors,  in  a  joint  commission*  to  the  Kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  differences,  about 
which  they  are  now  at  war.  Early  in  t»he  mohiing  they  went, 
with  a  jKFeat  attendance  of  clients  and  relations,  to  offer \ip 
a«acrime  and  libation^  at  the  temple  of  Cantor  and  PoIIwh^ 
peifeev  they  began  their  journey.*' 

Hie  wexMd  set  of  the  remains  of  the  Acta  Dinmsi,  belong 
tti  tiMK  year  of  Rome  691.  I  have  already  mentioned  ho# 
they  were  discovered,  and  shall  only  add,  that  they  are  fuller 
ind  more  entensitniifg  thim  the  fonner,  but  rather  seef& 
more||able  to  objections,  with  regard  to  their  genuineness^ 

^  A  Y«r  Bmervm  wai  a  vov  !•  <acrifiee  ate  ox,  sheqi)  tr  tome  tocb  beart^ 
Wfi  between  ike  Kalends  of  March,  and  the  Pridie  KaU  of  J«tte. 

f  This  Pe4>iliiia  met  lintiochtts.  King  of  Sjrria,  «i  the  Jraad  of  his  oonqner* 
thf  mrm$,  ia  Eg^pti  and  drawinf  a  circle  romd  him  with  4  aliok  he  Held  la 
1m  hand,  hid  him  deciare  biaiseif  a  fiiend  or  enemy  to  Rome  befove  ha  atinreil 
ant  ef  It*  Hie  King^  though  ftwhed  Urikh  snceeii,  ehoae  the  former;  tt«d  in 
•anaeqn^ace  of  it,  ivithdrew  his  tiobpa  out  of  tiK  d«a»aoas  of  Ptolemy,  wha 
vasanaUy  of  the  Romans.  .    .     ..    \  ..^ 

B3 


^  On  4he  4cta  Dmma  rf  the.  Old  Rchnans. 

f*  l^jdlanus  and  Murena  consilJs.    The  Faeces  with  Muren^ 

3d  of  the  Ides  of  August. 

Murena  sacriiiGed  ea^y  in  the  morning  at  the  temple  of 
iCastor  and  Pollux,  arid  afterwards  assembled  the  senate  in 
Pompey*s  senate*faott6e.  Syllanus  defended  Sext.  Ruscius 
of  Larinum,  who  wjis  accused  of  an  act  of  violence  by  Tor- 
tjuatus  before  CI.  Comificius  the  praetor.  The  defendant 
Was  absolved  by  forty  votes,  and  voted  guilty  by  twenty.  A 
Tiot  happened  m  the  Via  Sacra,  between  Clodius*s  workmen 
and  Milo's  slaves.  ^ 

5th  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

.4 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Sylla, 
accused  by  Torquatus  of  being  concerned  in  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, and  gained  his  cause  by  a  majority  of  five  judges. 
Thie  tribunes  *  of  the  treasury  were  against  the  defendant. 
One  of  the  praetors  advertised  by  an  edict,  that  he  should 
^ut  off  his  sittings  for  five  days,  upon  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage.  C.  Caesar  set  out  for  his  government  of  the 
farther  Spain,  having  been  long  detained  by  his  creditors.  A 
report  was  brought  to  Tertinius  the  prajtor,  whilst  he  was 
trying  causes  at  his  tribunal,  that  his  son  was  dead:  this  was 
contrived  by  the  friends  of  Copponius,  who  was  accused  of 
poisoning,  that  the  praetor  in  his  concern  might  adjourn  the 
court;  but  that  magistrate  having  discovered  the  falsity  of 
%he  story,  returned  to  his  tribunal,  and  continued  taking 
informations  against  the  accused. 

.      •  •  • 

4th  of  the  Kal.  of  September. 

The  funeral  of  Metella  Pia,  a  vestal,  was  celebrated ;  she 
was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  her  ancestors  in  the  Aureliari 
Road.  The  censors  made  a  bargain  that  the  temple  df  Aius 
Loquens  should  be  repaired" for  25  sesterces.  Q.  Hortensius 
harangued   the    people    about  the    censorship,    and    the 


*  ^e  judicial  power  in  public  trials  underwent  frequent  alterl^ions  at 
Itome,  and  had  been  lodged  at  different  times  in  the  senators,  the  knights, 
And  sometimes  in  a  mixed  number  of  both.  It  was  now  shared,  by  the  Aure* 
lian  law,  between  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  and  the  Tribuni 
^rarii^  who  were  Plebeians,  and  pajrmasters  in  the  Roman  exchequer:  the 
latter  were  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  J.  Cassar.  The  number  of  judges 
feems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  appointment  uf  the  magistrates,  or  the 
appointment  of  the  law  on  which  the  accusation  was  founded.  At  Milo*s  trial 
(for  instance)  they  were  reduced  by  lot  to  81 ;  and  before  sentence  was  given, 
the  accusers  and  the  accused  rejected  5  out  of  each  order^  so  that  51  deter- 
mined the  cause,  which  was  always  done  by  ballot:  but  there  are  other  casea- 
where  the  number  of  judges  is  differeott 


Allobrogick  war.  Advice  arrived  frum  Etruria,  that  the  remains 
of  the  late  conspiracy  bad  begun  a  tumult,  headed  by  L. 
Sergius."* 

An  admirer  of  antiquity  may  perhaps  find  the  same  con- 
ciseness, clearness,  ahd  simp.icity,  in  the  AciaDiurna,  which, 
so  eminently  distinguish  the  inscriptions  upon  the  medals, 
and  public  monumeikts  of  the  ancients.     I  must  own,  how-, 
ever,  to  be  impartial^  that  they  want  that  sprigbvtly  humour, 
and  diffuse  kind  of  narration,  which  embellish  the  composi-* 
tions  of  our  modern  diurjpial  historians.     The  Roman  gazet-. 
teers  are  defective  in  several  material  ornaments  of  style. 
They  never  end  an  article  with  the  mystical  hint,  tliisocca^ 
sions  great  speadaiion.    Thpy  seem  to  have  oeen  ignorant  of 
such  engaging  introductions,lflf6*  wc  hear  it  is  strongly  reported;  ^ 
and  of  that  ingenious,  but  tbread^bare,  excuse  ^or  a  down- 
right lie,  it  wants  confiimiation^    It  is  also  very  observable^: 
that  the  praetor's  daughter  is  married  without  our  being  told,; 
that  she  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty y  merits  and  fortune. 

Another  remark,  which  is  naturaUy  suggested  from  seve«*i 
ral  articles  of  these  journals,  is  the  great  r^g^rd,  which  the. 
Romans  paid  to  the  superstitious  peremonies  of  a  false  and. 
ridiculous  religion.  Not  a  day  passes^  jbutj^ome  prodigy  is^ 
observed,  some  sacrifice  or  festival  p^formed  j;o  implore 
the  blessing  of  their  deities  upon  the  arps  apd  counsels  of; 
'the  state.  Three  men  of  the- greatest  quality  in  Rome,  b^-, 
fore  they  set  out  oh  an  embassy  of  importance,  go,  in  % 
solemn  manner,  accompanied  by  their  families  ^nd  friends,, 
to  beg  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  gods,  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  a  long  journey  and  a  weighty  employ- 
ment 1  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  Romans  thought  a  strict 
^apractice  of  the  religious  rites  transmitted  to  them,  and  made 
venerable  by  the  institution  of  their  ancestors,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  morality,  bow 
mu^  more  ought  those,  who  live  under  a  true  and  divine 
religion,  which  enjoins  no  precepts  but  what  are  rational, 
no  ceremonies  but  what  are  significant,,  to  shew  a  proper  re-' 
gard  for  it  upon  all  occasions  at  least  never  to  discover  by 
their  lives  and  discourse,  that  they  have  lost  all  sense,  not 
only  of  solid  piety  and  virtue,  but  of  common  decency. ' 

1740,  P^^jace. 

*  This  incident  seems  obscure.  Catiline's  conspitacy  was  entirely  quashed 
before  this  time,  so  that  L.  Sergius  cannot  mean  him,  as  it  otherwise  might, 
fof  bis  name  was  I^icius  Sergius  Catiline ;  nor  can  the  expression  ReliquisQ' 
CoDJQcatoruni  be  applied  to  Catiline's  commotion  in  Etruria,  which  was  the* 
•peniQc^  of  the  plot;  whereas  the  words  in  the  Acta  plainly  imply,  that  tliis 
was  a  renewal  of  it,  by  that  part  of  the  conspirators^  who  had  escaped,  or 
vere  yet  updiscpvered. 

.    B  4  '        . 


IL  On  tbe  Catalogue  of  the  Harieian  Library,* 

JlO  solicit  a  subiscription  for  a  catalogue  of  books  exposed 
to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which  some  apology  cannot  but  be 
uecessary,  for  few  would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expence 
of  volumes,  by  which  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the  bookseller  could 
expect  advantage,  and  of  which  the  only  use  must  cease,  at 
tbe  dispersion  of  the  library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  an  universal  rejection  df 
our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  catalogue  were  to  be  com- 
piled with  no  other  view,  than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
the  books  which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  'that  inac-^ 
curacy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found  in  thbse  that  are 
daily  published. 

'  Bnt  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncommon,  and  to 
be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon  expence,  it  being  in- 
tenaed,  that  the  books  shall  be  distributed  into  their  distinct 
classes,  and  every  class  riinged  with  some  regard  to  the  age 
of  tho  writers ;  that  everv  bt)6k  shall  be  accurately  described ; 
that  the  peciiliarities  ot^itions  shall  be  remark'^d,  ^nd  ob- 
servations from  the  iauthots  of  literary  history  occasibnally 
ititersperised,  that,  by  this  Catalogue,  we  may  inform  pos- 
terity, of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great  collection, 
and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce  books,  and  elegatit 
editions,  t'or  this  purpose,  riien  df  letters  are  engaged,-' 
Whd  caiidot  even  be  supplied  with  ianianuenses,  but  at  an 
eXpence  above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  shew  that  this  collection  deserves"^  a  particular  degree 
of  regard  from  the  learned  and  the  studious,  that  it  excels 
any  Imrary  that  was  ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale,  in  the 
talue  as  well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains, ' 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of  less  use  to 
tnen  of  letters,  than  those  of  the  Thuaniati,  Heinsian,  or 
Barberinian  libraries,  it  inay  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a 
ffcneral  account  of  the  different  classes  as  they  are  naturally 
divided  by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  only  a  general  idea, 
at  onee  magnificent  and  confused ;  an  idea  of -the  writings  of 
many  nations,  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  dis^^ 
covered  sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curiosity, 
Amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries,  and  the  reposi- 
tories of  ancient  families,  and  brought  hither  from  every 
pare,  as  to  the  universal  receptacle  of  learning. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  this  account,  if  those 

[«  By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.    It  accompanied  the  proposale  for  }>tiatUig  hf 
subscription  tbe  Bibliotheca  Harlciant.   JS.} 
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that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  should  be  ancUneil  by  it«  to 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  late  proprietors^  and  to  pay 
some  tribute  of  veneration  to  their  ardor  for  literature,  to 
that  geuerous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratified 
with  incessant  searches  and  immense  expence,  and  to  which 
they  dedicated  that  time  and  tiiat  superfluity  of  fortune 
which  many  others  of  tlieir  rank  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratification  of  guilty  pas-*^ 
sioQs.  And,  surely,  every  man,  who  considers  learning  at 
eroameotal  and  advantageous  to  the  community,  iDust  aiioit 
them  the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  introduced 
amongst  us  authors  not  hitherto  well  known,  and  added  to 
the  literary  treasures  of  their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  iiutn  to  emulate 
the  collectors  of  this  library^  to  prefer  books  and  inanuscripis 
to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion 
for  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from  presuming  to 
hope ;  but  shall  make  no  scruple  to.  assert,  that^  if  any  man 
should  happen  to  be  seized  with  such  laudable  a^bition^  h^ 
nay  find  in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations  which  ard 
not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  be  will  discover,  that  the  boasted 
Bodleian  library  is  very  far  from  a  perfect'niodel,  and  that; 
even  the  learned  Fabricius  cannot  completely  iostfuct  hitn 
in  the  early  editions  of  the  classic  writei^. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  c^amiot  be  numerous,  atid^ 
therefore,  catalogues  could  .not  very  properly  be  recoin-> 
mended  to  the  public,  if  they  had  not  a  more  general  ^nd 
frequent  use^  an  use  which  every  student  has  experient'ed, 
&t  neglected  to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues  only 
can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on  every  part  oif 
leatvimg,  and  the  hazard  avoided  of  encountering  difficulties 
which  have  already  been  cleared,  di^ussing  questions  which 
l|ave  already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of  litet«-> 
ture  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students,  tv^ty  mail 
of  letters  can  declare,  and,  perhaps,  there  are  very  few  who 
have  not  sometimes  valued  as  new  disco^Leries,  made  by 
themselves,  those  observations  which  have  B)tig  since  beeti 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  therefore  will  refuse  them 
the  praise;  nor  can  that  refusal  be  censured  as  any  enormous 
violation  of  justice ;  for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  thei^ 
ignorance,  what  they  might  claim  by  their  sagacity  ? 

To  illustrate  this  remark, « by  the  mention  of  obscun^ 
Barnes^  would  not  much  confirm  it,  and  to  villifyfor  thiA 
purpose  the  memory  of  men  truly  great^  would  be  to  deny 
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them  the  reverence  which  they  tnOvy  justly  claim  from  those) 
whom  their  writings  have  instructed.  May  the  shade  at  least 
of  one  great  English  critic  rest  without  disturbance,  and  may 
no  man  presume  to  insult  his  memory  who  wants  his  learnings 
his  reason, or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meeting  reproach, 
where  praise  is  expected,  every  man  will  certainly  desireto 
be  secured,  and  therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to 
his  regard  from  which  he  may  receive  informations  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  catalogue  of  the  Har-^ 
leian  library  will  copiously  afford  him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance  to  those 
whom  curiosity  has  engaged  in  the  study  of  literary  history, 
and  who  think  the  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  world  more 
worthy  of  their  attention,  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants,  the 
desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of 
empires.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  observing  the  first 
birth  of  new  opinions,  their  struggles  against  opposition^ 
their  silent  progress  under  persecution,  their  general  recep^ 
tion,  and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden  extinction;  those 
that  amuse  themselves  with  remarking  the  ditferent  periods 
of  human  knowledge,  ^nd  observe  how  darkness  and  light 
succeed  each  other,  by  what  accident  the  most  gloomy 
nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to  the  dawn  of  science, 
and  how  learning,  has  languished  and  decayed  for  want  of 
patronage  and  regard,  or  been  overborne  by  the  prevalence 
of  fashionable  ignorance,  or  lo^t  amidst  the  tumults  of  inva-^ 
sion  and  the  storms  of  violence;  all  those,  who  desire  any 
knowledge  of  the  literaiy  transactions  of  past  ages,  may  find 
in  catalogues,  like  this,  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  giv^i 
by  annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  dif- 
fused, will  be  obseiTed  from  the  catalogue  6f  the  various 
editionaof  the  Bible,  from  th6  first  impression  by  Fust,  in 
1462,  to  the  present  time,  in  which  will  be  contained  the 
Polyglot  editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgata,  with  thg  versions  which  are  now  used  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithuania, 
Bohemia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind  made  in  our 
own  country,  there  are  few  whose  expectations  will  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  English  Bibles,  of  which  not 
one  is  forgotten,  whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty 
of  the  impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text  is  ac- 
companied, or  for  my  controversy  or  persecution  that  it 
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pmducecl,  or  for  the  peculiarity  of  any  single  passage.  With 
the  san^e  care  have  the. various  editions  of  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  been  selected,  from  which  ail  the  alterations 
which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily  remarked.    % 

AmoQgst  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals  and  breviaries^ 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  cuts  and  iiluminatioiiSy 
wiU  be  found. the  Mosarabic  ihissal  and  breviar}*,  that  raised 
socfa  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treatises  written  in  England,  about  tha 
time  of  the  Reforniafion,  have  beeii  diligently  collected^  with 
^«iultitude(^  remarkablejract^^  mng^  sermons,  andsmati 
treatises,  whicK.  Jhojupevor  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  perr 
haps  to  be  found  in  oo  Qth^^r  |)lace.  ^  ? 

The  regard  which  w^^s  always  paid,  by  the  collectors  of 
this  library,  to  that  remarkable  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
artof  printiog  waainV^enled,  det^mlned  them  to  accumulate 
t^aivuefijt  i,aipressiQ^9of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to  which 
the  later  editions  axte, added,  le^t  antiquity  should  have 
sieefNed  tnorie  ^ortbyof  esteem  than  accui^y.  >     . 

History  has  bc^^onsider^d  with  the  regard  dueto  that 
study  by.' .which  the  c^aanew  ar^  most  easily  formed,  and 
from  which  the  most  efScacionsjastruction  is  received,  nor 
lirill  the  most  extensive  cariosity  fail  of  gratification  in  this 
library,  from  which  no  writers  have  been  excluded  that  re-' 
late  either  to  the  reli^iou3  or  civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  history  have  been 
procured,  who  treat  of  the  state  of  religion  in  general,  or 
deliver  accounts  of  sects  or  nations,  but  those  likewise 
who  have  confined  themselyes  to  particular  orders  of  men  in^ 
eveiy  church,  vvfao  have  related  the  original,  and  the  rules 
of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  of  its  founder  and  its 
members;  those  who  have  deduced  in  every  country  the 
succession  <^  bishops;  and  those  who  have  emf^oyed  their 
abilities  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular  saints,  or  mar-* 
tyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns.   . 

,  The  civil  histor}'. of  all  nations  has  been  amassed  together, 
oor-is  it  easy  to  determine,  which  has  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  curiosity.  ^ 

Of  France,  not  only  the  general  histories  and  ancient 
chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated  reigns,  and  narratives 
of  remarkable  events ;  but  even  the  memorials  of  single  fa-' 
milies,  the  lives  of  private  men,  tbe  antiquities  of  particular 
cities,  churches  ami  monasteries,  the  topography  of  pro« 
Tinees,  and  the  accounts  pf  laws,  customs,  and  prescriptions^ 
aro^ere.to  be  found. 

Tbe  sereraU  states  of  Italy  have  im  this  treasury,  their 
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#b6se  aee6ttiitft  tre,  peghap^,  pi^itt9Sf 
mat^  etect,  by  being  less  eKteosiire,  atid  i&6re  iftt^v«ili&gi 
by  being  more  particulat. 

Ncv  baft  less  regard  beeh  fitid  t5  the  diffamn  nstiMii  df 
the  Germanic  empire^  of  wfaich>  Mither  the  Boiie«!ritos» 
por  Hungarians,  n6r  Austrians,  nor  Bavimns^  bM^t  bMA 
lieglected;  n<x  havfe  their  antiqahies,  hcmev^  ffe!64itMf 
du^regarded^  been  k^  studiously  seareh^d^  thftn  tb^  fit^* 
seritsute^  ^ 

Tbt  nortberti  tiation^  hx^  supbKed  this  edllMtiM,  Mt 
tely  with  history,  but  poetry^  with  Gothie  amiqmvi^S)  m4 
Rome  iascrijptioos;  which  at  least  have  dm  daim  to  t^^«mi 
tion,  above  the  remains  of  the  Roouui  magniftcefioe)  that 
they  are  the  works  of  tboise  heroes,  by  whom  tbe  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed^  and  which  may  plead^  at  lefast  iti  tbii 
nation,  that  tfaey  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  tbose  that 
owe  to  the  men  whose  memories  thsy  pteutrtt^  Ibeir  een^ 
atitiati^i^  their  propertied,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  tbme  collectors  extended  eqaally  t9  «li 
parts  of  the  world ;  nor  did  they  forget  Vb  add  to  tbe  nioith^rn 
the  southern  writers,  or  to  adorn  their  collection  wiA  chro^ 
Hides  of  Spain,  and  the  conqtiest  of  Messico. 

£Ten  of  those  nations  with  which  we  hare  less  tntereont^i 
whose  customs  are  less  accurately  known,  and  whose  hinory 
IS  less  distinctly  recounted,  tbcfearein  t^iis^  library  reposftM 
such  accounts,  as  the  European^  have  been  hitherto  able  to 
obtain ;  nor  are  the  Mo^ui,  the  Tartar,  the  Turk>  and  tilt 
Saracen,  without  their  bistoriai^s. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive,  with  regard  to  the  traii«MtioM 
6f  ^ther  nation  1^,  i^ould  inquire  yet  more  iirdenUy  after  tht 
histbry  of  their  own,  fnay  be  naturally  eirpetted;  and,  iA^ 
deed,  this  part  of  the  Kbmry  ia  no  common  instance  «f  dUi*^ 
^en«e  and  ^ccur^cy.  Here  are  t6  be  found  trtt)^  the  andent 
ebroni<fties,  and  Jarg^er  histories  of  Biritain,  th^  narratiinftt^  itf 
single  reigns,  and  the  accounts  of  i^markabte  revelWtiOll% 

the  topogrsphicfci  histories  of  bounties,  ifee  pedigrees  of 
familieis,  the  antiquities  ^^f-ehui^cbea  ind  oitte^  she  pTO** 
ceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records  of  moftastefied,  aM  tll« 
fiTes^fpi^rtkttlat  meA,  whether ettiittent  iA  the  ttamrb  or  the 
Mate,  5r  reinsarkable  in  private  H^i  whether  ettiaplatry  for 
their  virtues,  t&r  detestuble  f&t  their  criiAeti  whether  pense^ 
euared  for  r^ii^on^  or  e^ecu^ed  for  rebellton. 

Tb&t  meva^^rable  period  ^f  tht  EngKsta  Wsftery,  wirich  lie^ 
gimi  with  the  reign  of  Kii»f  Gharlei  the  fim,  Md  Mdft  wi«li 

tbe  Restoration,  will  almost  furnish  a  library  ajt6iid,  MOh  is 

th«  iiuttber  of  vdttinM^  {imipt^ts^  «&d  papi^  i^tek^h  ifrere 


^MUb^  hy  ei$het  paixt^i  aad  ^uch  is  the  care!  whl^  winch 
ibey  h»vt«  b^^a  pr^ser^ecL 

Nor  4$  history  wkho^t  the  oectsasary  preparatiTtes'  and  at« 
temiaala*  gctogr^ihy  an4  chtonology;  of  geography,  tha 
i>«H  wril^s  and  d^mefttors  i^Te  b^n  procured,  and  pomp 
and  accuracy  have  been  both  regarded.  The  gtudent  €i 
cbroMil^gy  may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 
searched  t]he  fe^rdaof  tine,  aod  fixed  the  periods  of  his^ 
Igry. 

With  tlie  hkloriaua  and  geographers,  may  be  ranked  the 
miters  of  TOjmgetiand  trarels,  which  may  be  read  here  in 
the  I^n,  Eogitish,  Dutcb^  Germain  French,  ItaJdsm,  and 
Spaqish  iangiiages. 

The laws  of  difierent  countries,  as, they  are  in  theiuseivea 
•qmUj?  wodTthy  o£  curiosity  with  tbefar  history,  have,  in  thii 
collection,  been  justly  regarded ;  and  the  rules,  by  whick 
the  Various  eoBmankiies  (3the  work)  are  governed,*niay  be 
here  examined  apd  compared.  Here  are  the  ancient  e£^ 
^Oft  of  the  Papal  decretals,  and  the  commentatoirs  on  tlie 
ciin)  laVf  the  edicts  of  Spain,  and  the  statutes  of  Veniee. 

Ba^  with  particuhur  industry,  har^  tibe  various  writen 
f»|he  laws. of  our  ewn  eouotvyheen  cc^eoted,  from  the 
mocU  ancieslk  to  the  present  time,  from  the  bodies  of  the 
statutes,  to  the  minutest  treatise;  not  only  the  report^, 
WMedeiitsi^  and  readii^  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
kvs  of  our  West  Indiaa  colonies  will  be  exhibited  in  our 
catakigiie. 

Sttit  oeither  ttstory  nor  law  has  been  so  far  able  to  en* 
gnMa  diie  library^  as  to.  exclude  physic,  philosophy,  or 
ccilicisse.  Those  have  been  thought,  with  justice^  worthy 
^  ai  place,  who  have  examined  the  different  species  of 
animals,  delineated  their  form,  or  described  their  proper- 
^eaand  insliQeti,  x^who  have  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the 
w:di>  trebled  <iii  its  different  strata,  and  analysed  its 
weiala^  or  who  h^^  amused  tbemsfelves  with  less  laborious 
q»ecublim^  or  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

These  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above  the  mimi^ 

Ct$c^tim  creatioii^  who  have  observed  the  motions' of  the 
veuly  bodies,,  and  attempited  systems  of  the  universe, 
kase«8iitheeu  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
SQ  jpaa^ittt  adttWDpiv  whatever  has  been  their  success<^    Noi^ 
have  those  mathematicians  been  rejected,  who  have  applieit 
thehracieoce  ten  the  common  purposes  of  life,  or  those  that, 
hne  diC^eted  iol^  thelundree  arts  of  tactics,  architecture, 
and  ft»tttettdon. 
Si^mk  ajTti  ^  £ar  leteimportaiice  hav9  found  their  authors^ 
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nor  have  these  authors  h^en  despised  by  the  boundfesiS 
curiosity  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Harleian  Library.  The 
writers  on  horsemanship  and  fencing  are  mor^  numerous, 
and  more  bulky,  than  could  be  expected,  by  those  who 
reSect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  either^  whom  their  edii« 
cation  has  qualified  to  compose  books. 
.  The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  will  meet,  \\t 
this  collection,  with  editions  little  known  to  the  most  inqui* 
sitive  critics,  and  which  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
those  whose  great  emplojnnent  has  been  the  collation  of 
copies;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  most  ancient  editions 
0f  Faastus,  Jensbn,  Spira,  Sweynheim,  and  Pannartz ;  but 
the  most  accurate  and  likewise  beautiful  of  Colina;u»,  the 
Juntae,  Plantin,  Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with 
the  commentaries  and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the  illustratioi^s  of 
those  who  have  confined  their  attempts  to  particular  writers  ; 
&i}t  of  those  Ukewise  who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs^ 
their  dress,  their  buildings,  their  wars,  their  revenues,  or 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  and  those  that 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  any  of  their  authotrs  from  thekr 
^atues  or  their  coins. . 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to  be  men- 
tionedt  who,  at  the  restoration  of  literature,  imitated  their 
language  and  their  style  with  so  great  success,  or  who  la« 
boured  with  so  much  industry  to  make  th^  understood: 
such  were  Philelphus  and  Politian,  Scaliger  and  Buchanan^ 
and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  these  are  like- 
wise to  be  found  in  this  library;  together  with  the  Delicia?^ 
or  collections  of  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  those  who  have  so  much  esteemed  the  one, 
liave  paid  an  equal  regard  to  the  other;  and  therefore- it: 
may  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nu-« 
merous  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but  surely  the  expecta- 
tion of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when  he  is  informed 
that  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand  engraven  from 
Baphael,  Titian,  Guido,.  the  Carracci,  and  a  thousand 
others^  by  Nantueil,  Hollar,  Callet,  Edetinck,  and  Dorigny, 
and  other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 
:  There  is  also  a  great  collection  of  original  drawings,  of 
which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  particular  mention,  the  ^st 
exhibits  a  representation  of  the  inside  of  St.;Peter*s.cluirclii 
9^%  Rome;  the  second,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran;  and  the 
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Ihird,  of  the  high  altar  of  St  Ignatius,  all  painted  with  the 
utmost  accui^cy  in  their  proper  colours. 

As  tUe.v^lue  of  this  great  collection  may  be  conceived 
frQQi^  this  account,  however  imperfect;  as  the  variety  of 
ii^igects  must  engage  the  curiosity  of  men  of  different 
studies,  inclinations,  and  employments,  it  may  be  thought 
of  very  little  use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantages,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments  whicn  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  proprietors  has  bestowed  upon  it;  yet,  since 
the  compiler  of  the  Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even 
that  species  of  elegance  below  his  observation,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library,  perhaps, 
exceis  sill  others,  not  more  in  the  number  and  excellence^ 
than  in  the  splendour  of  its  volumes. 

We  may  now  surely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  our  cata- 
logue wiH  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  public  curiosity; 
that  it  tvill  be  purcliased  as  a  record  of  this  great  collection, 
and  preserved  as  one  of  the  memorials  of  learning.* 

The  patrons  of  literature  will  foi^ve  the  purchaser  of  this 
library^  if  he  presumes  to  assert  some  claim  to  their  protec* 
tion  and  encouragement,  as  he  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  continuing  to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it..  The  sale  of 
Vossius^s  cmlection  into  a  foreign  country  is,  to  this  day, 
regretted  by  men  of  letters;  and,  if  this  effort  for  the  pre- 
vention of  another  loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disad- 
vantageous to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  risque 
his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 

1742,  Dec. 


III.  Account  of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  in  the 

British  Musseum.''^ 

This  collection  was  begun  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
t«r}%  by  Robert:  Harley,  of  Brampton  Bryan,  in  Hereford- 
shire, Esq.  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  High  Trea-» 
surer;  and  was  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  Sir 
Bobert  Cotton. 

He  purchased  his  first  considerable  collection  in  August 
1705,  and  in  less  than  ten  years  he  got  together  near  2,500 
curious  and  r^re  MSS.  among  which  were  tnose  of  Sir  Sin^on 
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D'Ewes,  the  SuflTolk  antiquary;  Mr.  John  Stow,  auttoror" 
the  Survey  of  London;  Mr.  Charte3  Lancaster,  Herald  p 
wA  John  Fox,  the  Martyrologist.  - 

Soon  after,  the  celebrated  I>r.  Georse  Hicks ;  Mr.  Anstig^ 
"Garter  King  at  Arms;  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  many  otbee^ 
eminent  antiquaries,  not  only  offered  bint  their  assbtanc^ 
in  prociiring  MSS.  but  presented  him  with  several  that  were 
very  valuaWe. 

ioeing  thus  encouraged  to  perseverance  by  his  success, 
be  kept  many  persons  employed  in  purchasing  MSS«  for 
him  abroad,  giving  them  written  instmotions  for  their  coa-* 
duct* 

.  By  these  means,  the  MS.  Library  was  in  the  year  1721, 
increased  to  near  6,000  hooks;  14,000 original  charters,  and 
500  rolls. 

On  the  2:l&t  of  May  1724,  Lord  Oxford  diedt  but  bis 
$on  Edward,  who  succeeded  to  his  boaoura  and  estate,  still 
farther  enlarged  the  collectioii;  so  tbat  nvhen  be  died,  June 
16,  1741,  it  consisted  of  B,OOD  ^^lumes,  several  of  them 
containing  distinct  and  independent  treatises^  besides  OMmy 
loose  papers,  which  have  been  sinc^  sorted  atid  bound  up 
in  volumes ;  and  above  40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  let*^ 
ters  patent^  grants,  and  other  deeds  and  instrttments  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  principal  design  of  msdung  this  collection  was  tbo 
estahKsbmentof  a  MS.  English  Historical  Library,  and  the 
rescuing  from  destruction  such  records  of  our  national  an<« 
tiquities  as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  ooUectors: 
but  Lord  Oxford's  plan  was  more  extensive ;  for  his  coU 
lection  abounds  with  cuciouf*  MSS*  in  every  science. 

A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  collection  may  be 
conceived  from  the  following  artijQles. 

Of  Bibles  and  Biblical  Books,  3Q0  Qopies  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin  languages,  many  of 
great  anti({uity,  particularly, 

A  Hebrew  bible  several  hundred  years  old,  to  wbicb  are 
prefixed  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and  Westera 
copies,  a  syllabus  of  the  I^vasboths  and  Haphtarotbs  for  th^ 
whole  year,  and  two  remarkable  drawings  Id  gold  ht^hlyL 
embosabed,  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  aneient 
Jews. 

A  Hebrew  bible,  with  small  Masoretie  ni^es,  adorned 
with  miniature  paintings,  written  in  the  14th  century. 

A  Latin  bible,  with  St.  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans 
finely  illumioated,  written  in  the  1 1th  centnry,  and  formierly 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Anjou* 
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The  Old  and  NewTestamteritof  the  vulgajte,/edUion|  ele- 
gantly written  in  the  )l 3th. century,  with  the  psi^ter  of  the- 
Gallicj^^  version ;  Rabaniis  Maucus's  prefaces  to,  his  com^ 
meutaties  on  the  books  of  t;he  iVjaccabees,  and  an  inteipre-^ 
tation  of  the  Hebrew  na|3;ie%  adorned  with  most  beautiful 
^n^tures.  The  reading ,Qf  the  8th  verseof  the. 5th  chapter 
of  St  John*s  first  epistle  in  this  MS  is,  -^^  ires  stmt  qui, 
iestm&fiium  dant  in  terray  spirjitus^  aqua^et  .sanguis}  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt.    , ,  ,.  y 

A  transcript  of  the  books  of  the  Old  s^uq.New  Testament^ 
written  in  the  same  fientury,  ^ufj  illuoiinatpd,,  formerly  be-; 
longing  to  the  Capuchin  cohve;nt  at  Montpelien ;  In  this 
mS.  the 7th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  S;t.  Jo^njis  wanting; 
and  th^  reading  of  the  8th  verse  is,  2umiiaTf^t;res  sunt  qui 
iestinwntujn  dant  in  terraj  spiritus,  aqua,  et,sg.r\guis;  ettres 
ummsunf.^  .  .      . ,,  i 

A  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with^St  Jerome^s 
prologue. to  the  book  of  Job  written  in  capitals,  and  of  the 
13th  century.,  {,  ,;♦ 

Another  copy^  finely,  illumiiMited,  written  in  the  13th 
century^;  .        , 

The  most  pompletq  copy  i^^W^Ktant  of  Peter  de  Riga's 
yersification  ox,  ,thfi  jLatin  bibl0,  written  in  the  14th  century. 
.  A  double  roll,  cpntaining  t;he  Hebrew  jpei^tateuch,  written 
with  great  care  in  a  very  large  character,  and  without  points, 
orany  I^Qrn&.  Of; .flourishes  on  the  tops  of  thq  letters,  on  40 
browi^  Afppai^^sKins  of  different  sizes,  some  containing  more 
columns  than  others,  and  having  a  space  of  about  four  lines 
left  betiireen  every  two  books. 

The  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  a  Chaldee  paraphrase; 
and  the  books  of  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  £cclesi* 
Skstes,  and  Esther;  with  the  commentaries  of  R«  S.  Jarehi^ 
and  part  of  the  Chaldee  interpretation  qf  the  Canticles^ 
written  inth^  14th  century. 

A  small  roll,  containing  the  book  of  Esther  in  Hebrew, 
finely  written  in  a  very  small  character,  and  by  a  Spanish 


fart  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  the  entire  books  of  Pro^ 
Verbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Esdras,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  and  Lamentations,  in  Hebrew,  written 
in  the  i2th  centnry. 

J^art  of  Exodus,  and  the  whole  book  of  Leviticus,  Num- 
berf,  .Deuteronomy,  Esther,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta* 
^pos^  imd  £cciesiastes,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Haphtarothsj 
pf  tbe  14th  century. 
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Two  copies  of  the  book  of  Job  in  Latin  ^  one  written  ill 
tbe  Llth  centtiry ;  the  other,  with  a  gloss,  in  the  12th. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Ruth,  and 
Wisdom,  in  Latin,  with  a  gloss,  written  in  the  13th  century* 

Two  biblical  books,  upwards  of  500  years  old,  being 
part  of  a  most  richly  illuminated  MS.  the  first  vol.  of  which 
beginning  at  Genesis,  and  ending  with  Job,  is  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library  [Arch.  A.  154.]  They  consist  of  texts 
according  to  the  vulgar  Latin,  selected  from  the  books  of 
Maccabees  and  New  Testament,  with  the  subject  of  each 
teitt,  represented  in  a  picture,  included  in  a  pretty  lar^e 
circle.  Underneath  each  text  is  an  interpretation  in  Latin^ 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  who  generally  ap- 
plies such  text  to  demonstrate  the  happiness  of  virtue  and 
the  misery  of  vice.  These  explications  are  also  represented 
in  historical  paintings,  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  illu« 
minated  ornaments. 

Three  very  fair  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Wick- 
lifTs  translation,  all  written  in  his  time,  and  one  of  them, 
as  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand.    To  one  of  these  copies  is 

?refixed  a  calendar  of  the  lessons  and  gospels  of  all  the 
eere.  At  the  end  are  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Lao- 
diceans,  and  the  lessons  and  epistles  of  the  old  ^^  lawe,  that 
ben  red  in  the  chirche  all  the  yeere  after  the  use  of  Salis- 
bury.'* 

The  four  gospels  in  Greek,  with  the  canons  of  EuseSius, 
said  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  and  in  a  hand  nearly 
coeval  with  it,  to  be  the  proper  hand-writing  of  King  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

A  most  august  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  in  capital^^ 
written  in  the  1 1  th  century. 

An  ancient  transcript  of  the  Greek  gospels,  adorned  with 
a  great  variety  of  historical  paintings,  and  accompanied 
with  an  explanatory  treatise  on  the  evangelists  and  evan- 
gelical lessons,  a  menology,  the  canons  of  Eusebius  written 
m  illuminated  blue  and  gold  letters,  his  epistle  to  Carpian, 
the  preface  of  Irenasus,  and  another  pre&ce  taken  from 
Cosma,  the  E^ptian's  Christianorum  opinio  de  Mundo, 
five  topographia  Christiana ;  allowed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  12th  century.  It  is  said  in  a  note  written  on  a  spare 
leaf  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery,  that  took  its  appellation  from  the  prophet  Elias. 

A  ^ir  copy  of  the  Greek  gospels,  written  in  the  llth 
century,  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  painted  on 
gold  crowns,  and  their  names  written  on  the  margins  i^ 
Arabic  characters. 
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^wo  Other  cbjpies  df  A^  Greek  gospels,  written  io  the 
i2th  (peatury^  and  another  of  the  same  age^  adorned  witli 
the  pictures  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  EvangelistSi 

An  elegant  transcript  of  the  four  gospels  in  Greek,  Written 
in  the  iSth  century^  illuxninated  and  adorned  with  pfdntings^ 
and  two  others  of  the  same  century* 

A  most  venerable  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels  tt  S^ 
Jerome's  version^  with  the  prefaces  and  canons  of  EusebiUs  ; 
the  whole  written  in  capitals,  and  allowed  to  be  1200  yeitfS 
old.  In  this  MS.  it  is  observable^  that  the  g^enealogy  of  6iit 
Blessed  Saviour  appears  to  be  distinct^  and  separated  from 
St  Matthew^s  gospel.  The  following  words^  id  two  inde-^ 
pendent  Imes,  occurring  after  the  17th  vefse  of  that  chapter : 

Genealogia  Humsjtii^ 
Incip.  eoangL  seed.  MATTh* 

So  that  the  godpel  begitid  stt  the  1 8th  verse  of  the  first  chBp^ 
ter,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  £vail« 

felists  written  in  Ireland^  an(l  in  anothei;  MS.  of  the  same 
iud^  and  of  the  twelfth  century;  which  MSS.  are  both 
preserved  in  this  Ubraiy.  It  is  also  observablei  that  the  Uke 
disdnctdon  or  separation  of  the  genealogy  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  from  the  other  part  of  St.  Matthew^s  gospel^  is 
made  in  the  famous  copy  of  the  four  gospels^  formerly  be* 
fenging  to  King  ^thelstan,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Cot*, 
tonian  library  (Tiberius^  A*,  11.)  which  book  was  by  him  ap* 
pointed  to  be  used  by  the  succeeding  kings  of  England^  at 
the  time  of  their  taking  their  coronation  oath. 

A  noble  exemplar  of  the  four  gospels^  in  capital  letters 
of  gold,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  Every  page  of  the 
sacred  text,  consisting  of  two  separate  columns^  is  inclosed 
within  a  broaH  and  beautifully  illuntinated  .border.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists^  witn  their  symbolic  animals^  are 
curiousljf  painted  in  the  front  of  their  respective  sospels; 
flie  initial  letter  of  each  gospel  is  richly  illuminatec^  and  so 
large  as  to  fill  an  entire  pag^.  To  the  whole  are  prefixed 
the  prologues^  arguments,  ahd  breviaries;  two  letters  of 
St  Jeroihe  to  Damasus,  the  canons  of  Eusebius>  his  letters 
to  Carpia%  and  a  capitular  of  the  ffospels  for  the  course  of 
the  year^  all  of  them  written  in  small  golden  characters. 
A  transcript  of  the  Latin  gospels,  with  their  usual  accom^ 

Ciniments ;  of  the  same  age  with  the  last  MS.  written  in 
tiers  of  gold^  but  of  a  small  alphabet;  and  remarkable  fiof 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  genealogy  of  our  Savioui: 

I*  placed.  .         > 

C  2 
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An  exemplar  of  the  holy  gospels,  likewise  \^ritten  in  the 
^Jthcenturyj  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Ciricius  at  Soissons.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixed  the 
l^pistle  to  Damasus,  and  the  usual  arguments,  prologues, 
&c.  with  an  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  and  vestments  belonging  to  that  church,  and  a 
liit  of  its  saints. 

Two  other  copies  of  the  four  Latin  gospels,  also  written 
ih  the  8th  centtti^y.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  reading  of 
the  23d  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel  is,  "  Si 
siceum  volo  manefe  donee  veniam;*'  and  that  of  the  24th 
verse  is,  ^*  Si  eum  volo  manere." 

'  Tlie  four  gospelis  of  St.  Jerome^s  version,  with  his  pro-? 
logues,  arguments,  &c.  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  Ayritten  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  10th 
century.  This  MS.  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  following 
subjects,  painted  on  purple  grounds,  viz..  before  the  gospel 
t>f  §t.  Matthew,  in  a  circle,  ate,  the  representation  of  our 
Saviour,  sitting  as  enthroned;  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
book  of  the  new  law,  that  of^  the  old  law  lying  in  his^  lap; 
with  the  four  evangelists  in  the  angles,  kneeling.  2dly, 
pur  Savioui:  standing,  with  St'  John  resting  his  h^ad  on  his 
bosom.  3d1y,  The  portrait  of  St.  Matthew.  And  4th]y, 
The  salutation  of  the  virgin.  Before  St.  Mark- !s  gospel-  are 
the  portrait  of  that  evangelist,  and  the  dormitioii  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's  gospel  are  his 
portrait,  and  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  Before  the 
gos|jel  of  St.  John,  are  the  picture  of  that  evangelist,  and 
the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Two  other  copies,  written  in  the  same  century;  one  of 
them  finely  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelists 
and  St.  Jerome  J  and  having  the  rubrics  written  in  silver 
letters; 

A  very  fair  and  valuable  exemplar  of  the  Latin  gospels,  of 
the  vulgate  edition,  once  belonging  to  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Edmund's  Bury;  elegantly  written  in  the  lOthcenturyj 
but  unhappily  despoiled  of  the  initial  leaves  of  the  gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St.  John,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  the  illuminations.  At  the  beginning  of  thre  volume . 
is  a  syllabus  of  the  evangelical  lessons,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  church;  and  at  the  end  is  inserted  the 
tnemorable  contest  between  Gundulphus,  bishop  of  Ro« 
Chester,  and  Picote,  sheriff  of  Grandebruge. 

The  Latin  gospels,  written  with  red  ink,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century,  and  in  the  Anglo-Normanic 
character.    In  this  MS.  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  is  als^ 
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detached  from  the  other  part  of  St  Mattfa&w^s  gospel;  as  is 
likewise  the  first  part  of  the  18th  verse  of  the  first  chapter^ 
"Christi  autem  generatio  sic  erat."  All  the  rubrics  arC: 
written  in  gold  capital  letters;  and  the  initial  letter  of  each, 
gospel  is  also  of  gold,  and  fills  an  entire  page. 
,  The  four  Evangelists,  writtep  in  the  Irish  character,  by 
Brigidianus,  or  Maol  Brighte,  for  the  use  of  Gilla,  coarb^ 
or  vicar  of  the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  supposed  by  Father 
Simon  to  be  at  least  700  years  old.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
authentic  copies  of  the  Latin  gospels,  which  the  Irish  have, 
ever  sent  out  of  their  island.  To  this  exemplar  are  added^ 
St.  Jerome's  prologue  of  the  canons  of  the  four  gospels,  an 
explanation  of  such  Hebrew  and  Syriac  names  as  occur  in 
the  gospels,  a  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Irish  vocabulary,  the 
usual  prefaces,  an  interhneary  gloss,  and  a  Catena  Patrum. 

A  transcript  of  the  four  Evangelists  of  the  Latin  vulgate^ 
with  various  readings,  in  Irish  characters* 

The  epistles  of  8t.  Paul,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse  in  Latin,  with  th^  arguments,  occ.  above  1000 
years  old ;  prior  to  St.  Jerome's  correctioni.  The  reading 
of  the  8th  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  St, 
John,  is  in  the  manuscript,  ^^  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
daot  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.'* 

St  PauFs  epistles  in  Arabic.  The  canonical  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  in  Latin,  with  a  gloss ;  his  epistle  to  the  Laodicean^ 
and  an  exposition  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  written  in  the 
12th  century. 

A  Roman  psalter  of  St.  Jerome,  written  about  the  time  of 
our  King  Edgar;  illunainated ;  and  each  psalm  elegantly 
embellished  with  a  most  curious  historical  drawing,  illus-* 
trating  the  text.  A  psalter,  with  the  litany,  calendar,  &c, 
elegantly  written;  illuminated  and  decorated  with  beautiful 
miniature  paintings  of  the  11th  century.  A  most  curious 
and  finely  preserved  psalter,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic^ 
written  in  the  12th  century.  King  Henry  IIL's  psalter^ 
cunously  illuminated;  and  written  for  his  use  by  Thomas 
de  Langley,  A  Greek  psalter,  with  sacred  hymns,  of  the 
nth  century.  An  extremely  fine  Greek  psalter,  of  the  12th 
century;  and  another  of  the  same  age,  once  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto.  ,  A  Latin  psalter,  with  sacred 
hymns,  written  in  the  13th  century.  Two  Arabic  psalters, 
to  one  of  which  sire  subjoined  a  psalm  composed  on  the 
slaying  Goliah ;  and  ten  sacred  canticles,  extracted  fron) 
tbd/ scripture.  A  Greek  and  Russian  psalter.  A  Sclavonic 
l^ter.    An  expositioa  of  the  psalter  in  Latlu;  iUununated 
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and  most  aedurately  written  in  a  hand  of  the  1 0th  centui^; 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  valuable  transcripts  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  biblical. books,  lyritten  in  the  lOtb,  iUb,  and  12tb 
centuries. 

Cabbalas,  Talmuds,  and  Talmudical  books,  Targums,  Ex« 
positions,  Glosses,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  other  books  of  the  Old  Tt'estament,  in  Hebrew,  Cfaaldee, 
and  other  langua^s,  compiled  by  the  most  celebrated  Bab-r 
bins.  Amongst  wese  are,  a  very  fine  copy  of  Maimonides 
de  Lege,  in  Hebrew,  and  without  points,  written  in  1472, 
by  Salomon  Bel  Alzuk;  and  the  Sepher  a  Mi&vot  of  Rabbi 
Hoses  Ben  Jacob  de  Cosi ;  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  A  very  beautiful  transcript  of  Maimonides's 
Moreb  Nebuchim,  in  Hebrew,  written  in  small  character* 
by  a  Spanish  hand,  and  finely  illuminated.  R.  Levi's  He-* 
brew  commentary  on  Job,  writtien  in  the  14tb  centuiy. 
Sundry  very  elegant  and  ancient  copies  of  the  liturgies  of 
the  German  and  other  Jews;  particularly  a  liturgy,  &c.  of 
the  German  Jews,  written  in  the  1 3th  century.  The  Ma^ 
chazor,  or  office  of  prayers,  composed  for  their  ^eater 
feasts,  differing  from  the  common  printed  liturgy,  and  writi. 
ten  in  the  I4th  century.  The  order  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  Rubrics  are  more  ample  than  in  the  printed  books. 
Transcripts  of  R.  Jacob  Ben  Asher,  and  R.  Ben  Ezra's  four 
orders;  containing  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  ceremonies, 
as  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  present  dispersion. 

Near  200  volumes  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers :  partis 
f  ularly  a  copy  of  part  of  the  works  of  St.  HilarVi  written  in 
the  9tb  century,  and  formerly  belonging  to  me  church  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  of  Arenstein.  A  fine  transcript 
of  St,  Augustine's  sermons  on  the  gospel  and  first  epistle  of 
St.  John,  written  in  the  12th  century,  oelonging  to  the  same 
monastery.  A  beautiful  exemplar  of  the  same  iather^s  dis* 
courses  on  the  book  of  CJenesis,  written  in  the  I2th  century ; 
and  anpther,  containing  his  books  ^^  De  Civitate  Dei,  et  de 
Trinitate,"  written  in  the  13th  century.  St.  Chrysostom's 
Greek  (iQinilies  on  the  epistle  to  Timothy,  written  in  the 
I3th  century.  The  works  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Greek,  of  the 
I4tb  century.  The  homilies  of  St.  Basil,  Epbraim  Cyrus, 
and  John  Chrysostom,  in  Greek,  written  in  the  14th  cen» 
tury  ;  and  i^notber  copy  of  the  same,  with  St,  Gregory's  en-» 
comium  on  St.  George  and  St  Marina,^  likewise  of  the  same 
^ge,  As  also  ancient  councils,  canons  and  constitutions  ec« 
cl^siastical,  great  variety  of  annotations,  commentarieS| 
€i^positionS|  Mrmonies  of  the  four  gospels,  parajphpses. 
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istoriiBs  of  the  Old  and  NewTestament,  &c.witha  multitpda 
f  theological  treatises, .  many  of  which  are  highly  worthy  to 
e  coosuUed. 

Liturgies  and  Liturgical  books ;  as  the  liturgies  of  SS. 
/hrysostooiy  Basil,  and  Nazianzen,  of  which  there  are  in 
his  collection  two  very  fair  copies  in  Greek,  one  with  the 
)l'ayers  and  evangelical  and  epistolical  lessons,  written  in 
he  1 1th  century,  and  the  other  written  in  the  14th  century* 
rhe  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Syria.    Two  fair  volumes,  con- 
taining; the  Samaritan  liturgy.    The  Russian  liturgy.    The 
liturgies  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches;  particularly  a 
most  valuable  exemplar  of  that  of  the  latter;  wherein  the 
several  offices,  chants,  hymns,  and  antiphones,  are  marked 
with  Greek  musical  notes,  according  to  the  present  usage 
of  that  church.  •  A  curious  liturgy,  adorned  with  beautiml 
paintings  and  illuminations;  which,  from  the  calendar  of 
German  saints  inserted  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  some  church  in  Germany. 

Missals,  Breviaries,  and  Hours  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  Roman,  English,  and  GalUcian 
churches;  rituals,  ordinals,  books  of  offices,  processionals^ 
and  graduals ;  many  of  them  curiously  illuminated,  and 
nchly  adorned  with  fine  historicalpaintings;  among  these 
is,  the  missal  of  the  church  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  whichy 
besides  its  exquisite  paintings,  is  remarkable  for  having  in 
Ihe  litany  of  saints,  after  the  three  holy  archangels^  one  to 
the  angel  Uriel;  notwithstanding  several  councils  had 
strictly  forbidden  the  invocation  of  more  than  the  thr^e  first. 
A  missal  adorned  with  exquisite  paintings,  wherein  the 
£gures  are  represented  of  a  larger  size  than  usual ;  and  to 
which  is  added  a  calendar,  ornamented  with  several  curious 
miniatures,  wherein  the  several  labours  of  the  farm  and 
vineyard  throughout  the  year  are  curiously  delineated. 
Two  breviaries,  painted  in  a  most  exquisite  manner;  to 
each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  calendar  finely  decorated  with 
miniatures  of  saints,  country  sports,  and  employments,  &c« 
As  also  many  others. 

Ancient  Svangelisteria  and  Lectionaries ;  amongst  which 
af  ei  an  evangelisterium,  written  in  Greek  capitals  m  the  9th 
centuryr  An  evangelisterium,  in  Greek  capitals,  written  in 
$i»  year  ^95,  by  Constantine,  Presbyter:  the  first  page 
thereof,  ^d  the  references  to  the  chapters,  are  in  letters 
:0f  gold.  Another  evangelisterium,  adorned  with  pictures 
el  me  four  evangeUsts  finely  painted,  and  the  rubric  written 
4q  letters  oS  gold.  At  the  ena  is  a  certificate,  signed  on  the 
nodi  of  March  1699^  by  Laurence  Alexander  Zacagniu^ 
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iMrincipal  librarian  bf  the  Vatican,  testifying  that  this  MS; 
Was  then  upwards  of  700  years  old.  Three  evangefeteria, 
written  in  the  11th  century;  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for 
being -written  on  parchment,  from  whence  the  words  of  Seine 
Other  book  have  been  erased.  Also  an  elegant  illuminated 
transcript  of  "WicklifTs  Gospelis  and  Epistolis  of  all  the 
festis  in  the  yeer  by  ordre  as  thei  ben  red  in  the  messe  boo]( 
after  the  use  of  Salisbery.'*  '  * 

Store  of  Menologies,  Marty rologies,  and  Lives  of  Saints; 
whSchj  though  they  are  to  l>e  read  with  great  caution,  yet 
furnish  g^naine  matter  of  good  note,  and  not  readily  to  be 
m^t  with  elsewhere, 

A  variety  of  other  books  of  Religion  and  Devotion;  parti- 
Golariy  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  Passio  Christi  secundum 
JEvangelistas,  with  prayers  to  God  and  several  saints,  neatly 
written  m  Saxon  characters,  arid  in  the  8th  century.  A  book 
of  prayers,  benedictions,  and  exorcisms,  in  Latin,  written  in 
the  10th  century.  Wickliif's  summary  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  with  their  authority  and  use  to 
Christian  men.  His  postils ;  and  his  notes  on  the  Pater*- 
Noster,  with  sundry  other  discourses.  A  book  in  the  Ar- 
menian tongue,  containing  the  Apostles'  Creed,  a  history  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  form  of  proper  confession  to  be  used  before 
taking  the  holy  sacrament.  A  translation  into  Persic  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour ;  written  originally  in  the  Portuguese 
tongue  by  Father  Jerome  Xaver.  Ethiopic  prayers.  Seve** 
ral  transcripts  of  the  Alcoran,  in  Arabic,  Persic,  and  othelr 
languages;  and  commentaries  thereon.  A  collection  of 
Mohammedan' prayers,  written  in  the  Persic  and  Tui^kish 
tongues.  The  Nadham,  or  collection  of  sentences  con- 
tained in  the  Alcoran  ;  with  the  apophthegms  of  Mohammed, 
Three  books  of  prayers  in  Arabic,  two  of  them  written  in 
the  African  character.  Together  with  other  tracts  on  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

An  amazing  number  of  curious  and  authentic  manuscripts, 
relative  as  well  to  the  Topographical  Description  and  Anti^ 
quities  of  Britain,  as  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Kingdom;  its  laws,  constitution,  and  government: 
this  mine  appears  inexhaustible,  and  every  vein  full  of  the 
richest  stores. 

First,  For  the  Topographical  part ;  histories  and  surveys 
of  several  ooun|;ie$,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants; 
memorials  of  the  foi^ndingand  incorporation  of  cities,  towns, 
boroughs,  and  villages,  with  the  most  remarkable  events  that 
Jiave  happened  to  each;  their  antic[uities,  and  other  curio-^ 
^\%\Q^,    Accounts  of  the  erections  of  temples,  castles,  and 
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otter  biiMingr;  and  of  the  remains  (if  any)  of  sucK  as  have 
been  destroyed.  %The  establishoaent  and  endowment  of  pa^ 
rishes,  foundations  of  religious  Houses,  books  of  ancient 
tenures,  inquisitions  post  viortemf  escheats,  customaries^ 
terriers  of  manors,  perambulations  of  forests,  accounts  of 
ancient  coin,  monumentaHnsl:riptions,  forts,  camps,  roads^ 
blHtary  ways,  and  other  antiquities,  which  have  beeo^ 
casually  discovered  in  particular  places.  Notes  concerning 
the  most  remarkable  rivers,  n^ountains,  mines,  minerals,  and 
other  curiositiesi  A  variety  of  tracts,  and  Tnemoranda,  re^ 
lating  to  particular  parts  of  England,  as  well  in  its  pristine 
state,  when  separated  into  petty  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
principalities,  during  the  times  of  the  Britains,  Romans^ 
and  Saxons,  as  subsequently,  :when  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  dividedtinto  counties,  ridings,  rapes,  wapen- 
takes, &c.  As  also,  the  laborious  collections  made  by  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes,  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Mr.  Erdes- 
wick,  honest  John  Stow,  Mr«  Charles,  Lancaster  herald, 
and  others. 

Secondly,  For  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History ;  valu- 
able copies  of  our  ancient  historians  and  chroniclers,  as  Gil- 
das,  Nennius,  Asserius  Menevensis,iElfred  of  Beverly,  Abbot 
Benedict,  Castoreus  or  John  Beaver,  J.  Brompton,  Raulf 
Bonn,  Douglass,  Monk  of  Glastonbury,  Edmer us,  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  William  Giseburn,  R. 
Hoveden,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Peter  de  Ickham>  John  Jose- 
lyne,  R.  Higden,  Peter  Langtoft,  J.  Lewis,  Adam  Murimuth, 
GeofFery  of  Monmouth,  Robertus  Montensis,  John  Pyke, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Robert  de  Reading,  Thomas  Rudburne, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  Richard  Sporte,  Nicholas  Trivett^  John 
Wallingford,  Thomas  Walsingham,  Walter  of  Coventry, 
Gotselinus  de  Sancto  Bertino,  and  sundry  anonymous  au- 
thors of  good  value.  A  finely  illuminated  copy  of  John 
•Harding's  chronicle,  much  more  perfect  than  the  edition 
published  by  Grafton,  and  containing  the  letter  of  defiance 
sent  to  King  Henry  the  IV.  by  the  old  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land^ Henry  Hotspur,  his  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
his  brother,  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  some  dis- 
courses of  the  same  old  Earl,  touching  John  of  Gaunt;  a 
map  of  Scotland,  frotn  Carlisle  to  the  water  of  Tay;  and 
another,  from  thence  to  Sutherland  and  Cathness;  with 
sundry  other  matters  omitted  likewise  by  Grafton.  A  tran- 
scrijtt  of  John  de  Trevisa's .  translation  of  Higden's  Poly- 
cbconicon,  differing  from  the  account  given  of  that  work  by 
.Bale  and  Pitts;  together  with  several  pther  translations  and 
^compaduojns:  q£  Trevisa^  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 


bool.  No  less  than  four  ancient  copies  of  the  Polyeratioi 
Teroporom  of  Roger  Cestrensis;  n*om  whence  R.  Higden 
stole  bis  Polycbronicon.  The  ^mous  and  very  ancient 
copy  of  William  Malmsbnry's  elaborate  treatise  de  Gestiai 
Begum  Anglorumy  which  was  formerly  preserved  with  great! 
religious  care  at  Rochester.  An  exemplar  of  his  four  booksp  | 
de  Gestis  Pontificum,  written  in  the  12th  pentiiiy:  audi 
'Kveral  transcripts  of  the  Dunstable  Cbronicle,  one  whereof  | 
is  most  beau ti rally  illuminated;  and  another  adorned  with 
the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  divers  emperors  and  kings* 

Chronicles  and  histories  of  abbies,  and  other  religioiia 
bouses;  as  those  of  Abingdon^  St.  Alban^  Alnewickf  Ber-» 
ynondsey,  St.  Edmond^sBury^  St.  DavidS,  Hales,  Litchfield^ 
Ely,  Stt  Paul's,  London,  and  Peterborough. 

III.  Lives  of  particular  kings^.and  histories  of  their  reigns. 
As  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  king  Harold,  of  v^hose  life  and 
miracles  here  is  a  very  fair  copv,  written  in  the  l?th  century, 
Henry  L  Richard  L  Henry  lit,  Edward  L  Edward  H.  and 
Edward  IIL  The  History  of  Richard  Ht  written  by  Fran, 
de  Marque,  a  French  gentleman,  attendant  on  the  court  in 
$be  que^n^s  service ;  adorned  with  sixteen  admirable  paint<* 
jngSf-  wherein  the  principal  persons  and  habits  of  those 
times  are  most  accurately  represented.  As  also  those  of 
JHenry  JV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV. 

Many  original  instructions  to  ambassadors,    and  letters 
which  passed  between  them  and  the  chief  ministers  of  their 
courts ;  together  with  authentic  copies  of  an  immense  pum**  | 
ber  of  others. 

Letters  to  and  from  foreign  princes  and  states,  negotia^  \ 
tions,  alliances,  leagues^  truces,  and  treaties  of  peace,  com^  \ 
merce,  and  navigation,  \ 

Summons  to  jparliament  from  the  49tb  of  Henry  III.  to  I 
the  2 1st  year  or  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  m  many  | 
places  larger  and  more  correct  than  the  work  published  | 
under  that  title,  by  Sir  William  Pugdale.  Transcripts  of  | 
the  rolls,  journals  and  memorafiia  of  parliament ;  particu<»| 
larly  a  copy  of  the  parliament  rolls,  neginning  at  the  4th  | 

Jfear  of  King  Edward  II.  and  continued  tq  the  end  of  the  | 
ast  parliament  of  King  Henry  VIII.  iq  thirty  volumes  i| 
amongst  which  are  the  parliament  rolls  of  the  5th,  8th,  andl 
9th  years  of  King  Edward  II.  which  are,  with  Others,  omitted 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  hi^  abridgment  of  the  Tower  re^* 
cords,  and  by  him  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  Journals;  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIU.  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1740,  69  volumes.  As  also  1 1 1  other  volumeS|»  - 
^Ataining  the  Journals  of  the  House  <^  Commons,  firom  ^ 
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'irstycar  (inclusive)  of  King  Edw,VI.  to  the  8tb  day  of  Mareh, 
170U  A  numerous  collection  of  privileges  and  orders  fjf  par- 
Kamenty  and  sundry  papers  relative  to  parliafnentary  affairs. 

Proclamations,  original  letters,  journals,  and  othibr  book^ 
of  the  privy  council. 

Books  of  mds,  subsidies,  reliefs,  taxes,  granted  to  sundry 
jparticular  kings  of  England;  and  ac^ontpt  books  of  the»pro^ 
^uct  and  disposal  ot  tbe  ancient  demesne  lands  of  tb^ 
crown. 

Letters,  papers,  books  of  docquets,  &c,  relative  to  tbe  offi** 
ces  of  the  privy  seal,  signet,  ordnance,  admiralty^  navy,  vic«» 
tuallinjg,  customs,  and  excise.  Three  volumes  of  very  in* 
terestmg  original  papers  and  letters,  wbich  belonged  to  jbba 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Queeo 
Anne ;  giving  a  better  insight  into  the  transactions  of  those 
times,  and  the  immense  sums  issued  on  account  of  the  forces 
employed  under  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  can  easily 
bre  met  with  elsewhere. 

Accounts  of  the  public  revenue,  and  national  expences. 
Books  and  papers  of  the  household,  and  treasurer  of  tbe 
chamber.  Inventories  and  indentures  of  the  jewel  ofBce  and 
imdrobe.  Orders,  proceedings,  and  accounts  of  the  office 
of  .works.  Laws  aud  ordinances  for  management  of  the 
mint 

IV.  Several  large  collections  of  letters  and  speeches  of  our 
kings,  their  chief  ministers,  and  other  persons  of  eminence; 
particularly  four  volumes,  containing  original  letters  by  the 
royal  family  of  England,  from  Henry  VIII,  to  the  end  of 
King  Charles  L  Eighteen  volumes  of  original  letters  of  di- 
vers considerable  persons,  relating  to  public  affairs,  from 
the  year  1307  to  17 16.  And  two  volumes,  containing  letters 
Written  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales ;  together  with  original 
draughts  of  his  own  letters.  The  above  volumes  afford  in-i- 
'•tere$ting  anecdotes,  particularly  relative  to  Queen  Eliza- 
betby  James  L  Charles  L  and  Charles  II.  unnoticed  by  the 
most  elaborate  writers  of  tbe  English  history  ;  and  may  be 
:j^ty  deeuied  inestimable  remains  of  tbe  times  to  which  they 
telate, 

'  V.  Histories  of  the  first  planting  and  propagating  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  its  growth  and  increase  under 
Ae  British  l^nd  Saxon  prelates. 

'   1^  lives  and  successions  of  English  archbishops  and 

''IiMk^;  particularly  a  most  noble  illuminated  copy  of  the 

l&Fes  o^  the  seven  first  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  by  Gotse- 

i^Iimii  de  Sancto  Bertino,  monk  of  St.  Augustine^s  at  Can« 

^4erimy^  in  the  time  of  St»  Auselm  \  and  of  which  the  first 
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Eart  only,  containing  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  is  published 
y  Mr.  Wharton. 

Saxon  aad  English  councils,  and  the  canons  promulgated 
by* them.    Provincial  and  diocesan  canons  and  constitutions. 

The  forms  and  manner  of  election,  and  consecration  oC 
archbishops  and  bishops;  their  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and 
courts.     Surveys,  terriers,  and  rentals  of  their  possessions ; 
taxations  of  their  spirituals  and  temporals,  and  inquisitions  1 
relative  to  the  state  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

Lives  and  canonisations  of  sundry  British,  Saxon,  and 
English  saints. 

VI.  Authentic  papers  and  memorial^relating  to  the  dis» 
solution  of  religious  houses :  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reformation;  particularly  draughts  of  acts  of  parliament  for 
their  dissolution,  some  in  the  handTwriting  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  Inyentories  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuables  be- 
longing to  them.  Inquisitions,  with  the  state  of  several 
episcopal  dioceses,  and  the  returns  made  thereto  by  the 
bishops.  Accounts  of  the  erection  and  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  augmentation ;  with  four  original  and  very  valuable 
volitoes  belonging  to  that  court 

Historical  accounts  of  the  successions,  rights,  forms,  and 
instruments  of  elections  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other  su- 
periors, and  their  officers.  Cbartularies,  registers,  ancj 
ledger  books  of  sundry  monasteries.  The  most  accurate 
and  valuable  register  of  Dunstable,  begun  by  Richard  de 
Morins,  the  prior  of  that  house,  and  carried  on  from  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  by  King  Henry  I.  to  the  reforma- 
tion. 

VII.  Statutes  of  the  two  universities,  and  of  their  several 
colleges  and  halls,  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  materials  relating 
to  their  histories  and  antiquities ;  with  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation  upon  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  Cleves,  authenticated  under  the  hands  of  public  no-  i 
taries.  .  ( 

VJII.  Papers  relating  to  the  laws,  polity,  oind  civil  go-  I 

vemment  of  England;  divers  copies  of  the  laws  of  several  | 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings.  Transcripts  f 

of  divers  of  the  Magnae  Chartae  of  King  Henry  III.  and  an  3 

inspeximus  and  copy  of  his  confirmation,  both  of  the  great  ^ 

charter,  and  of  the  similar  one,  sealed  by  Pr.  Edward,  at  f 

London,  the  10th  day  of  March,  1264.    Transcripts  of  an-  ) 

cient  statutes,  never  printed.     Readings  of  them;  and  ex-  i 

tracts  of  all  the  private  acts  of  parliament  remaining  in  the  ; 
Rolls  Chapel. 
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Historical  accounts  of,  and  nicimdrariclum^  relating  to, 
baronies,  serjeancies,  knight  fees^  and  other  tenures.  Copies 
of  escheat,  rolls,  inquisitions  post  mortem^  pleas  of  the 
crown,  &c.  and  abundance  of  other  law  books^ 

Many  treatises  on  the  institution,  establishment,  and  juris^ 
diction  of  the  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  Common  Bench, 
Courts  of  Wards  and  liveries.  Star  Chamber,  and  Chan^ 
eery;  as  also  of  the  Courts^  Leet,  Baron,  Pye-Powder,  and 
other  inferior  courts,  the  forms  and  methods  of  proceedings 
in  them  respectively,  and  accounts  of  their  several  offices^ 
registers,  and  records. 

Discourses  on  the  antiquity,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  great  officers  of  the  kingdom;  to  wit<,  the  Mar-» 
shal.  Steward,  Constable,  and  Admiral.  The  forms,  oexie* 
monies,  and  proceedings  used  in  dieir  courts;  and  extraor^ 
dinary  trials  before  them. 

Original  charters  of  our  ancient  kings,  as  Edward  flie 
Elder,  Edgar,  Hardicanute,  and  Edward  the  Confesson 
The  famous  Charter  of  King  Edgar,  wherein  lie  is  stiied 
Marium  Brit.  Domitius:  which  Dr.  Hicks  Imth  demonstraled 
to  have  been  forged  after  the  Norman  conquest.  A  curious 
book,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  adorned  with  bosses 
and  hasps  of  silver  gilt  and  enamelled ;  the  cover  and  all  the 
leaves  indented  at  the  top;  containing  four  original  Indent 
tnres  of  Covenant,  illuminated  and  embelHshed  with  historic 
cal  miniatures,  dated  the  l6tfi  of  July,  in  the  19th  year  of 
King  Heitry  V II.  and  made  between  thiat  king  and  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  for  certain  niasses 
•to  be  for  ever  after  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary» 
dien  determined  to  be  built  at  the  east  end  of  that  church,  as 
•a  place  of  reception  of  the  bodies  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family;  and  for  other  purposes.  To  this  indentune 
book,  five  broad  seals  6f  King  Henry  VII.  preserved  in  silver 
boxes,  and  ornamented  with  his  badges  oi  the  portcullis  and 
xose  sprigs,  are  appendant  by  strings  of  silk,  and  gold  and 
^ver>  thread. 

«  IX.  Heraldical  and  armorial  books,  particularly  forms  of 
ap|iointing  and^crowning  kings  at  arms,  and  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  their  subordinate  officers,  tricks  of  arms,  and  en* 
«^is  armorial.  Tracts  on  the  order  of  the  garter,  pedigrees 
OI  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  with  notes^ 
monumental  and  fenestra!  inscriptions  illustrating  their 
£unily  histories. 

X.  Register-books,  chartularies,  and  other  evidences  of 
ibe  estates  of  our  ancient  nobility. 

2^«  Ceremonials;  Pomps,  and  Solemnities;  as  the  coro* 
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tiations  of  most  of  our  kings  arid  queen*  fpo>rti  the  tixh^dt 
the  Anglo  Saxons^  to  that  of  King  George  11.  Public  entries, 
inxroductions)  receptiops^  and  feastings  of  royal  and  princel  j 
visitors,  foreign  ambassadorsi  &c*  with  the  foi'ms  df  theil^ 
departures,  and  accdunts  of  the  presents  made  to  them  on 
those  occasionsi  Tilts^  jotirnies^  justs^  royal  masks^  and 
other  public  entertainments^  |)ubiic  processions  and  caval«< 
cades*  Funetals  of  kings^  queens^  princes,  and  gfcfat  per- 
sonages aUied  to  the  rojal  family,  and  also  of  piersons  of 
quality  and  distinctidn^ 

XII.  In  regard  to  Wales^  hefc  afe  topdgfaphieSj  descripf 
lions,  and  general  histories  of  the  principality. 

Natural  and  civil  histories  of  several  of  its  counties,  $ur# 
Veys  of  commotes,  and  extent  of  lands* 

Statutes  touching  the  Lords  Marchers^  add  ordefs  for  iht 
observance  of  the  council  of  Wales. 

l^ransck'ipts  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha;  collections  of  ^ 
particular  laws  and  customs  prevailing  -  in  difFefent  parts  o{^ 
the  principality  V  Accounts  oi  the  J*evenue  arising  from  the  ^ 
principality ;  lists  of  fee-ffarm  rents  |  and  pleas  of  Quo  War>*  ^- 
ranto  upon  liberties  claimed. 

The  histories  of  Welsh  heroes,  by  Threes,  and  many  pe#-« 
digrees  and  genealogies  of  families,  with  three  volume^  o^^ 
ttseful  materials,  extracted  by  Mn  Hugh  Thomas  from  i^ 
multitude  of  public  records,  and  private  evidences,  in  order* 
to  his  compiling  a  genealogical  history  of  the  iK)biiity  anA 
gentry  of  Wales^  and  the  several  families  descended  from 
them,  now  living  in  England. 

Xlil.  Materials  relative  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  bis« 
tory  of  Scotland. 

Descriptions,  histories,  chironictes,  and  state  of  the  king** 
donu 

A  remarkahle  transcript  of  John  Fordun's  Schotochroni* 
con,  and  Baston^s  verses  on  the  battle  of  Bannocks  Bourne, 
written  in  the  year  1484,  for  the  use  of  William  Schevez, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  his  domestic  chaplain  Mag?* 
nus  Maculloch,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  supposed  to 
be  either  the  famous  Black  Book  of  Schone^  or  the  St.  Ainiw 
drew^s  copy,  or  perhaps  the  original  of  both. 

.The  chronicle  of  Andrew  Wintone  in  verse.  Ker'S|  Lind^ 
gey's,  and  other  chronicles. 

A  fine  x3opy  of  the  chronicle  of  Mailros. 

The  life  of  King  David  I.  written  by  Aired,  Abbot  cif 
Rievaulk. 

Transcripts  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  iras^ 
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latage  of  Scotland^  and  the  sovereignty  of  England  oter  i^ 
whitli  are  omitted  by  Rymer  and  Harding. 

AiihieVeinents^  afms)  pedigrees,  &c.  of  the  iiobiUty  and 
{principal  gentry  of  Scotland. 

The  journal  of  the  treaty  of  union;  and  a  multitude  of 
valuable  and  interesting  papers  of  state,  particularly,  a 
transcript  of  public  instruments  concerning  the  marriage  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  letters  oa 
sundry  occasions  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Burleigh^ 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  and  other  pieces  unnoticed 
by  all  writers,  but  extremely  useful  in  settling  many  con<- 
troversial  points  of  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  pnncesS| 
and  conducive  to  the  disclosing  and  clearing  up  the  mys« 
terious  intrigues  carried  on  during  her  troubles  in  France, 
S»cotland,  and  England. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  Scotland* 

XIV«  Materials  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland 
'  As,  chorographies  of  the  kingdom,  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions of  its  provinces. 

Ancient  and  other  histories,  chronicles  and  annals,  eccle* 
fiasticai  and  civil,  particularly, 

A  copy  of  the  histpry  and  prophecies  of  that  countiy^ 
written  in  the  10th  century,  ana  in  the  old  Irish  language. 

Many  curious  pedigrees,  with  the  arms  and  histories  of 
the  principal  nobility. 

A  very  ancient  transcript  of  two  remarkable  piecei?  of  the 
old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland^  with  commentaries  and 
glosses  thereon*  The  text  in  this  manuscript  is  so  very  an« 
cient,  as  to  be  coeval  with  the  times  the  pieces  relate  to. 
The  ooe  being  seemingly  part  of  the  Bretanime,  or  Judicia 
Coslestia,  with  the  trial  of  Euna,  brother  to  Le^arius,  chief 
ktng^of  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of  Orane,  chariot  driver  to 
Stratrick,  before  Dubhthac,  the  chief  Filadha,  orKing^s 
Bard;  who,  on  that  solemn  occasion,  acted  as  sole  Brehon^ 
^jadge,  with  the  sentence  passed  thereon  in  the  year  420, 
The  otii^r,  the  great  sanction  or  constitution  of  Nine,  made 
in  &vour  of  Christianity  in  Irelaqd,  Anno  439,  by  thre^ 
kiags,  three  bishops,  and  three  sages. 

XV.  Many  ancient  copies  of  the  Greece  and  Latin  classics 
aad  )iistorians. 

XVL  Lexicons,  Glossaries,  and  Dictionaries  of  the  He# 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  Welch,  Chinese,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ger- 
«iaii,  Courlandic,  Saxon,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish 
hi^^uiges,  particularly  the  Arabic  Dictionary  of  Abu  Nasr 
Uwmlf  filiui  Hamad  aliarabi,  AI-Turki,  with  the  supplement 
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of  SherfoMdin,  Al- Hasan  filius  Mobdmedfs,  siif n^nied  AUk* 
garii,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  12»th  century. 

XVII.  Chorogfaphies,  Antiquities,  Histories,  Chronicles^ 
&c.  of  FrancCj  and  other  countries..  Elaborate  genealogies^ 
of  their  kings,  princes,  and  illustrious  houses^  and  a  multi- 
tude of  tracts  and  authentic  paper^^  explatiatory  of  their 
laws,  customs,  revenues^  polity,  and  government  5  amongst 
which  are 

Gesta  Francotum  in  Bello  Sacro,  written  in  the  1 1th  cen-» 
tury*    A'phronicle  from  Adam,  of  the  9th  century-  » 

Liudbrandi  Ticiensis  Chroiiicon,  written" in  theJOth  ceij^ 
tury.  .:     1 

Also  a  beautiful  ti^anscript  of  the  4th  and  last  Volumes  of 
t'roissart's  chronicle,  elegantly  illuminated^  and  having  tha 
subject  of  each  chapter  represented  in  an  historical  miqiat 
ture  painting,  highly  finished,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  iti 
The  other  volumes  of  this  curious  work  are  preserved  in  the 
French  King's  library^  and  are  esteejoped  ^mong  it9,principal 
ornaments.  ..      «      ^ 

XVI II.  Histories  of  Popes,  and  the  transactions  of  the  See 
of  Rome;  particularly  three  r^emarkable  volumes j  the  ori- 
ginal registers  of  the  Romap  chancery,  secretly  brought 
from  Rome  upon  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  by  Mpns. 
Aympne,i  who  was  Apostolic  Prothonotory  of  .that  coijirU 
They  contain  the  rules  to  b^  observed  by  the  clerl<;s,  and 
obedientiaries  of  the  Roman  chancery^  in  expediting  l^apaj 
bulls,  briefs,  niandates,  dispensations  and  grants;  a  list  of 
|[ines  payable  by  ecclesijistii^  tp  the  JtomaniSee^,  in  all  coijn-f 
tries,  under  its^subjection,  on th^ir  being  acjmitted  to  Pa- 
triarchal, Metropolitan^  Cathedra),  or  cony^ntuaj  churches ; 
fees  and  fines  payable  for  indulgences,  licence^s,  an^ 
plenary  absolutions,  as  well  in  c,riminal  as  fjivil  cases ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  interesting  matters,  dPI^pnstrating  the 
impositions  practised  to  filj  the  pope's  coffers. 

XIX.  A  great  number  of  Poems,  Essayj^^  Ditties,  Ancient 
Ballads,  Plays,  and  other  poetical  pieces  in  almost  every 
modern  language;,  many  of  them  unpubli3hedy  and  others 
extremely  usefni  to.sucq  as  shall  undertake  to  give  n^w:arjd 
correct  editions  of  the  works  of  such  ppetSj  particularly 
those  of  pur  own  gpujuitry  as  hav«  been  already  printecT. 
Amongst  them  are,  ^ 

A  very  ancient  and  fi^ir  transcript  of  Chj^ucer's  Ca,nter- 
bury  Tales,  and  a  copy  of  his  history  of  Trpilus  and  Cressida^ 
the  Knight's  Tale,  the  Man  of  Law's  Prologue  and  Taje,  th« 
XVife  of  Bath's  Ta]e,  and  the  Clerk  of  Oxenforde's  Tale, 
neither  of.  which  MSS/^eem  t^  bHve  b,9^n  Wed  by.  tbif 
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iklftorsof  Ghaiicef ;  the  tejtt  in  both  differing  in  many  places 
from  all  other  MSS*  of  that  author,  as  well  ai3  from  tfcief 
printed  copies  of  his  poems. 

A  large  volume,  being  a  collection  of  ancient  and  valua-^ 
ble  poems  on  curious  subjects,  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  aiwf 
other  English  poets;  amongst  these  is  a  poem  of  Chaucer's 
addressed  to 'his  empty  purse,  and  consisting  of  twenty 
stanzas,  though  ilo  more  than  the  three  first  have  been  pub-* 
Ushed.  This  poem  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  infomis  trs  of 
some  circumstances  of  Chaucer's  life  little  knowti.  ;    ' 

A  fair  transcript  or  translation  of  Lydgate*s  paraphrase 
into  English  verse,  of  Boccace*s  treatise  De  Occasu  Princi-^ 
pum,  illuminated  and  embellished  mth  historical  liiiniatut^ 
paintings ;  being  the  author's  present-book  to  Humphrey^ 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  whose  command  he  undertook  tber 
work. 

Lydgate^s  lives  of  St.  Edmiind  and  St.  Fra&mund,  with 
divers  of  bis  other  poems,  illustrated  with  120  very  elegant 
historical  pictures  of  different  sizes;  besides  other  emfael-* 
li^hments  of  illuminated  letters,  &c«  so  as  to  render  it  (he 
finest  manuscript  in  the  English  language,  written  in  the^ 
time  of  King  Henry  VI.  whose  book  this  was,  being  pre- 
senjted  to  hini.by  its  authof.      .     .  v 

'  A  iarge  and  beautifully  illuminated  copy  of  the  Gonfessio^ 
Amantis  of.  John  Gower,  containing  ^,  collection  of  ^& 
principal  ^pieces  of  CHaticer  and  Gower,  finely  written  and 
ornamented.  ' 

An  historical,  political,  and  moral  poem^  consisting  of  32(y 
stanzas;  the  subiec^  is  the  unfortunate  reign  of  King  Ed-^ 
ward  II.'  Whbseghost  is  introduced  as  relating  his  transactionsr^ 
and  disasters.  The  author,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Mr.: 
Edihrmd  Spencfer,  addresses  this  poem  to  ftueen  EJlizabeth^ 
Abo  the  isame  poem  rerfted  knd  corrected  by  many  altera-^ 
tions,  and  fitted  up  for  the  perusal  of  King  Jarties  L  ' 

'A  very  fair  and  beautiftiltranscript  of  the  celebrated  poemt^ 
eotitled,  Le  Roman  de  Li  Rose^  begun  in  FVench  verse,  by' 
Willianci  de  Lorri^,  continued  and  finished  by  John  Clo-" 
mhel,  alias  John  Mobile^  of  Mewen  upon  the  river  Loyer. 
This  Manuscript '  is' richly  ornameMea  ~  tyitb  a  multitude 
of  miniature  pairitingsi    executed  in  *  th^  mofsf  masteriy 
rantmier.  '  It  is  profciably  the  copy  Wfticb  Was  presented 
tp  Henry  IV.  the.  blazon  of  his  arms  being  int  rod  need  in' 
the  illumtnatioinr, 'ivith  which  the  fltrst  pdge  of  this  work, 
iiiimbellishfed.  -  -  ^ 

Mhiiy  bri^iiiiEil  ppems^  by  Jbhn  tydgate',  Gower,  Trevisa, 
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* ,  XX.  A  large  collection  both  of  ancient  andr  modern 
sqiii^ical  compositions,  with  curious  anecdotes  relating  to 
their  authors,  written  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Wanley,  by 
whom  they  were  amassed,  he  being  not  only  a  great  judge 
of  music,  but  a  very  able  composer. 

XXL  Books  of  Architecture,  Geometry,  Gunneiy,  For- 
tificationi  Ship^building,  and  Military  Aitairs ;  particularly 
a.  large  volume  written  in  High  Dutch,  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  fire  arms,  being  a  treatise  on  military  affairs, 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  6ne  drawings  in  water 
colours,  representing  the  proper  forms  of  marches,  en- 
campments, and  dispositions  of  armies ;  orders  of  battle, 
attacks,  sieges,  and  storms  of  forts,  towns,  and  castles; 
draughts  of  ships  of  war,  fireships,  and  fleets,  bridges  of 
timber  and  stone,  hydraulic  engines,  tools,  instruments,  and 
warlike  miichines  of  every  kind ;  and  the  form  of  the  ancient 
British  chariot. 

XXlI.  Natural  Histor}^  Agriculture,  Voyages,  Travels, 
inc.  particularly  an  Herbarium,  written  in  Saxon,  and  in  the 
10th  century.    And, 

A  very  valuable  volume  of  G^oponics,  in  Greek,  with 
Scholia,  not  hitherto  published,  written  upon  silken  leaves, 
and  near  500  years  old. 

XXni.  Many  rare  MSS.  in.  Astronomy,  Cosmography, 
and  Geography. 

XXIV.  A  vast  variety  of  Alchymical,  Chymical,  Chirurgi- 
cal.  Pharmaceutical,  and  Medical  Tracts,  one  whereof,  being 
a  tr-eatise  in  ■  High  Dutch,  on  the  process  for  finding  the 
philosopher's  stone,  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  M. 
Cyprianus,  from  whose  neice,  Mrs.  Priemer,  it  was  pur- 
chased, and  presented  to  Edward  E.  of  Oxford.  This  book 
is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  chapters;  on  the  back  of 
the  last  leaf  of  each  chapter  the  subject  thereof  is  repre- 
sented in  an  emblematical  picture,  in  which  thfi  beauty  of 
its  colouring,  the  disposition  of  the  figured,  the  elegancy  of 
their  attitudes,  and  the  propriety  of  composition  is  scarcely, 
to  be  equalled^ 

XXV.  A  great  number  of  volumes  of  original  letters, r 
and  authentic  transcripts  of  others,  written  as  well  by  sun- 
dry persons  who  haye  been  eminent  for  their  high  stations » 
in  the  state^  as  by  those  who  were  remarkable,  for  their  r 
literary  accomplishments.       . 

Lastly,  a  prodigious  varie-ty  of  MSS.  which,  exclusive  of 
their  importance  in  other  respects,  are  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  n^any  beautiful  Ulujninations  and  ^xqellent 
pkintings ;  those  pictures  being  not  only  useftil  for  iliustrating 
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the  subject  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  fur- 
hishing  excellent  lessons  and  useful  hints  to  ipainters,  per- 
petuating the  representations  of  the  principal  personages, 
buildings,  utensils,  habits,  armour,  and  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  painted,  and  very  probably' preserving 
some  pieces  of  eminent  painters^  of  whose  wbrks  no  other, 
remains  are  extant.  Some  of  these  MSS.  have  already  been 
occasionally  mentioned,  and  to  them  must  be  added; 

A  most  noble  copy  of  Bishop  Grosthead*s  Speculum  Hu- 
manse  Salvationis,  every  page  whereof  is  decorated  with 
admirable  pictured  explanatory  of  its  contents. 

A  translation  of  Valerius  Ma:S:imus  into  French,  by  Simon 
de  Hesdin,  and  Nicolas  de  Gonesse,  comprised  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  fine  historical  paintings  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  book,  representing  the  principal  subjects^  treated  of 
therein ;  together  with  another  copy  of  the  four  last  books 
of  the  same  work^  embellished  with  paintings  in  the  like 
manner,  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  foririer. 

A  most  noble  volume,  consisting  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  represented  m  paintings. 

A  volume,  entitled,  Le  Tresor  de  Maistre  Jehan  de  Me-* 
bun,  with  paintings. 

The  four  elements  and  foui*  seasons,  painted  by  J.  Bailly 
and  intended  as  patterns  of  tapestry  for  the  Frencp  king* 

1763,  Jprilf  May,  July,  AugmU 
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IVi  Signific^tioii  of  Words,  how  varied* 

Mr.  Uuban^ 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  cli-cumstances  relating  to  liii-^ 
guage  is  the  mutation  of  the  sfense  df  wotds,  in  different 
ages,  so  that  the  same  Word  to  Which  a  good  meaning  wai 
formerly  affixed,  may  now  haVe  a  signification  directly  op- 
posite. This  happens  so  univefsdly,  that,  I  believe,  no 
language,  whether  ancient  or  moderii,  has  been  exempted 
from  it ;  but  the  change  proceeds  so  slowly  and  insensibly, 
that  the  life  of  otie  man  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving  the  ch^ge.  With  regard  to  our 
own  language,  if  we  look  into  those  authors  who  flourished 
a  century  and  half  ago,  numerous  instances  will  occur;  and 
the  reading  of  the  following  passage  in  Turberville*s  2d 
Eclogue,  a  gentleman  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  led  me  into  this 
Asemtion« 


^  ^4n^imi  Sign(fkaiwn  of  Words  altered* 

:  ^fkmong  tb€  rei^  of  all  the  route, 
A  j^sin^  proper  lass^ 
A  wluie-bair'd  trull  of  twenty  yeares, 

Or  neere  about,  there  was ; 
Iq  stature  passing  all  the  ri^st, 
A  gallant  ^tV/ for  hew€ ; 
?      .         To  he  cppEip^xM  to  townish  Tiywp^j, 
So  faire  she  was  to  viewe. 
Her  forehead  cloth  with  gold  was  purld 
I     >'  1  A  little,  here  and  there; 

With  copper  clasp  about  her  neck 
u.  A  kerchief  did  she  weare, 

That  reached  to  her  breast  and  paps ; 

The  wmeh  about  her  waist, 
A  gallant  gaudy  ribaiide  had. 
That  girt  her  body  fast.\ 

Here  we  find  the  poet  in  describing  an  innocent  country 
li0at|ty,  does  npt  ^f uple  to  call  her  a  (rully  which  bow 
signifies  a  strvuaipet.    Dr.  Swift  say s^  > 

So  MsBvius,  when  he  drained  his  ^kull, 

-/         ;  Tp  c4(?brate  some  $ifburb  trull; 

"*  ^         Hi^  ^i?^^s  in  order  set,  ^^ 

And  ev'ry  crambo  he  could  get  j    ,  ,  ^ 

And  gone  thro'  all  the  common  places. 
Worn  out Jiy  wits  wfep  xhiiue  on  faces ; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close, 
Th4  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose. 

In  the  same  manner  Turberville  puts  wench  tor  a  young 
wpwan,  which  is  jipw  rarely  used,  but  by  way  of  contempt^ 
and  seetpi?  to  be  threatened  with  the  ;s'amefate  that  /rt^/  h^ 
r<eceived.  The  alteration  of  knave,  which  formerly  signified 
a  servant,  and  of  viHain,  a  $ort  of  slave,  is  geperally  known. 
pedant  anciently  meant  a  schoolmaster;  thus  ^akespear 
ill  his  Twelfth  Night  mentions 

«  A  pedaiU  that  keeps  ^  school  i'th'  chiurch/* 

3ut  this  word  now  gives  an  idea  6f  a  stiff,  formal,  and  unpo«' 
lished  man  pf  literature.  Thus  Addison  in  his  Whig  Ex-' 
aminer : 

•*  The  remaining  part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the 
pedant,  and  so  little  of  the  coaversatiou  of  man  in  it,  that  J* 
shall  pass  over  it.'*  "  > 
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'And  Swift, 


>♦.-••(■«   (» 


fn  learning  let  a  nymph  delight^,  . 
The  joeArw/ gets  a  mistress  by* t. 

In  Hke  manner,  leech  anciently  signified  a  physician : 

And  straightway  sent  with  careful  diligence. 

To  fetch  a  leech^  the  which  had  ^reat  insight-   y 

In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience ; 

And  well  could  cure  the  sani,e :.  his  name  was  Patience. 

Spencer^  s  Faiiy  ^iie^n^ 
.Even  Dryden  uses  it  in  this  sens^ :  .    :^ 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  tedeipts  obtrude)  - 

While  growing  pains  px'onounce  the  hiuitQitts^  crude;    - 
Deaf  to  eompiaints  they  ii^it  upon  the  illy  ^ 

'Till  some  ^e  crisis  authorise  their  skitL  "'^- 

.  Rosicommoa .has  thus  desjcri^jd  the  ii^ect  which  has  novf* 
usurped  this  name  by  being  u^ed  ia  bleedings  •     v        /       .> 


Sticking^  like  leeches  till  they ,  bur3t  with  plo^dL  \  ^ 

Leechcr(jftvf^,s  also  used  for  physic:  , •  ;    "^ 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade, 

We  kecwfrqft  i(ea,rq,  but  others  cure  with  iu      -,    *  -t 

Sir,  John  Dains., 

**The  word  dame^^  says  Dr.  Watts,  i^bis  Logj^  .f^origi-i 
nally  signified  a  mistress  of  a  family,  who  was  a  l^dy,  and  it 
is  used  stilliii  tbeEn^tisklmv,  to  sigtiifyaJs^;  but  in  com* 
mon  use  now- a- days  it  represents  ft  femner'&wife,  or  a  mis<* 
tress  of  a  family  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country.** 

Thourh  the  cause  of  su^h  mutatidns  may  be  principaHjr 
asoribedto  the  eaprice  of  mankind,  yet  inuch  may  be  im^ 
puted  to  vrotdB  being  debaised  by  vulgar  use.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  wodl^  2fi«;y^,  a  naiue  vuW  * 
garly  given^  to  every  the  meanest  piettifbgger;  every  farrier, 
Uttte  wothecary^  or  surgeon's  mate,  is  also  commonly  ho«^ 
noured  with  the  title  of  doctor;  even  ebiu^ney  doctors  are 
become  frequent.  So  that  doctor  and  lawyer  will,  perhaps, 
in  time  undergo  the  same  change,  with  leech  and  pedant^ 
though'  physician  and  counsellor  still  retain  their  dighity. 

However,  it  is  hoped,  that  our  language  will  be  more 
&Ked,  and  feeler  ejstaUished  when  tM  pid>Hcis£EiyQujr($4 

j>3 
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with  a  new  dictionary,  undertaken  with  that,  view,  atid 
adapted  to  answer  several  other  valuable  purposes;  a  work 
now  in  great  forwardness. 

n^9,Feb.  W.  S* 


V.  The  sense  of  Imtrobus  as  used  in  Virgil. 


Labor  omnia  vicit 


Tmprohus,  Virg.  Geo,  I.  145, 

Scarcely  any  passage  in  Virgil  is  more  commonly  quoted, 
and  yet  none  ^eiems  to  be  so  httle  understood.  It  has  passed 
aln^^ost  into  a  proverb;  and  the  verb  is  usuallv  expressed  in 
the  present  te;i^^  and  the  s$nse  affi?ced  to  it  by  all  the  com- 
mentators, and  all  the  translators  that  I  have  seen,  is.  Hard 
labour  surrnoujits  all  difficulties.  Upon  the  single  authority  of 
ftis  place,  all  our  dictionaries  likewise  have  agreed  to  ren- 
der ijyppROBiJS,Ajfrf,  ^jrrtf^^w,  coTwfezn^ 

*To  jpstify  this  sense  of  the  word,  Dr,  Trapp  refers  hia 
ireader  to  ^hother  passage  in  Virgil,  iEneid  xii.  687. 

jFertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  imprbbusa.ctUy 
Exultatque  liolo. 

Here,  says  he,  mons  improbus  is  the  huge  vumnfain: 

But  why  iiiay  hot  improbus  be  used  here  in  one  of  its  or- 

l^inary  significations  for  destructive,  mischievous^  pernicious  ? 

TTUe  following  worda^ 

nit 

Syl^us,  armenta,  yirosque 


W  ■■■  I'  Jm 


•  Involvens  secum, 

dedcribin^  .the  n)^is^hief«  occasiQned  by  its  faU>  prove  that  it 
ought  to  oe  so  understpod.    Thus  improbus  anser,    Georg.. 
\,l\^.  Improbus  anguis.  Gporg.  III.  L.  431.  are  the  ?«w- 
chieo&us  gander  and  snake. 

/  In  the  passage  before  us,  improbus  is  the  ssune  bs  impiusj 
wicked,  a^  will  be  eyjd.ent  to  iany  one  that  wiU  but  read  the 
fcregoing  lines,  bi^ginning  at  th^  line  121, 


*  ■  .    i  >     ■  patej*  ipse  colendi 
'  JIaudfacUem  esse  yiam  voluit,  primpsque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  CMm  acuens  mort^lia  cprda; 

wher^  Jupiter  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  designing  ta 
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render  husbandry  a  work  of  drfficnl^.  Before  his  time  th# 
ground  stood  in  no  need  of  culture : 

Ante  Jovem  nuUi  subigebant  arva  colonic  &c* 
liie  malum  virus  serpentibus  addidit  atris. 

To  reliere  themselves  from  these  mischiefs  brought  upon 
them  by  Jupiter,  mankind  had  recourse  to  various  inven- 
tions : 

Tum  variae  venere  artes. 

And  this  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  poet,  was  ho  less  than  impiousj  prevailed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  made  the  art  of  tillage  easier  than 
Jupiter,  at  ^rst,  intended  it  should  be. 


Labor  omnia  vicit 


Improbtis. 

Parallel  to  this,  is  that  passage  of  Horace^ 

Necquicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissociabiles 
Terras,  si  tamen  impia 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliant  vada. 

IThe  sailors  are  here  called  tmptouSy  because  in  passing  the 
seas  they  opposed  the  will  of  Jupiter,; who  designed  they 
should  have  neen  Twn  tmgcnda,  impassable. 

Maronides. 
17^9^  March. 

VI.  On  the  Rebus  and  JEnigma. 

.     Mr.  Urban,         . 

No  small  number  of  your  friends  and  correspondents,  I 
observe,  are  employed  about  that  species  of  the  Enigma,  or 
Kiddle,  called  a  Itelms ;  for  no  sooner  has  one  p^t  of  them, 
been  racking  their  invention  to  invelope  some  plsdn  name  in. 
adarkiand  puiizlii^g  colour;  but  others  are  ifnmediatelv  eiX* 
erting  their .isagacity  to  decypher  it,  and  trying  to  cracK  the- 
shell:  and  yon,  sir,  from  the  benignity  ojfj^cmr  tepper^  a|re^ 
disposed  tagiatify  both  parties,^  at  least  so  f^iT  c^  ^ou  $UFe. 
able,  by  inserting  in  your  mionlhly  enteftainment  their  innQ-> 
cent  amusements,  for  amiisements  they  are,, and  innoeen^^ 
whiphisuiely  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  Imay  sidd,  for  the 
pleasure  and  satia£ai;uon  o£  their  i^lmicers^.thitt.tibi^.as^f 

»  4' 
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Hfitbil  very  ancieiit.  FW  passing  by  the  monkish  ages, 
which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  antiquity,  and  that  large 
harvest  which  the  heralds  afford,  and  of  which  enough  may 
be  read  inr  Camden's  Remains,  there  want  not  instances  of 
these  allusions,  Ais  sporting  with  words,  this  mixture  of 
irprds  and  thiags^  even  in  the  remotest  times.  To  give  a  few^ 
examples: 

History  tells  us,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  nursed  by  s^ 
hitchj  that  is,  as  I  apprehend  it,  his  nurse's  name  was  Spacdy 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  Medes,  as  Herodotus  informs 
^9  signi^ed  t^iitck;:  SLud  so  it  does  at  this  day  in  the  Hyrca^ 
niaii  tongue,  according  to  Tanaq.  Faber,  in  bis  commentary 
upon  Justin^  lib.  i.  We  have  a  similar  example,  and  inuc]^ 
better  known,  in  the  Roman  History;  the  two  brothers  Ro* 
mulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  a  wolf.  See  Livy,  Lib.  u 
the  truth  was,  that  tiie  good  woman^  name  who  took  them 
to  her  breast  was  Lupa.  **  Sunt,"  says  Livy^  **  q^tXarentiam 
Tulgato  corpore  Lupam  inter  pastores  vocatam,  pute*it: 
iinde  locum  fabbls  ac  miraculo  datum/'  Lact^tlud  ti^^^es 
great  use  of  this  coi^esiiioD  of  Xivy,|  and  thereupon  reports 
the  following  Grecian  story,  very  much  to  our  purpose,  of 
one  Leaena,  who  had  been  inatrument^l  in  dffstroying  Hip^ 
parchus:  she  was  a, Ktrumpet^  tivid:  becw^e  it;  was  improper 
to  ^rect  a  statue  of  a  woman  of  ber  character  in  the  temple?, 
^e  Athenians  placed  the  effigy  of  ainw^;?^  thef e,  accoraing 
te  the  import  of  hei^n&me.  '  '  1^  /    w  <-    . 

Nobody  needs  desire  a  truer  Rebus,  than  that  of  Virgil, 
Eclog.ni.  ,. 

Die  quibus  in  terrlslris^cnpTrhdmina  regum 
Nascantur florpt;    ^^         -  >.17 

alluding  to  the  hyacinth,  which  takes  its  name;  iis'tke  f^^ 
l9ed  rekite,  from  Hyftcinthus,  ^fanrouri'te  yoath^adoidentlsril^ 
fcitled  by  Apollo.  SeeRiiaeufi,*  or  Dn  Martiq,  :fit>m  whom  it» 
fi^pears  that  the  flower  bore  both  the  diaracteir  of  Hyacintti 

'  Tbf^^iB  ancther  aseleair  in  the  sedond  book  of  itfast;hiaci-i. 
terfjr^' piece j  the  ^;£thiopics  of  Hdiodonis,  ^ir^^vovk  i  whieh» 
MVtMt^  ^dPf^  «t>  b0tDer  editiom  <<  It  is. the  atoigriof  Chtoi^' 
cd6K  ana  The'Hjj^ives';  and  the  atithpr  vel-y  appositely  >iiUTO^> 
dtKiei^'  the  pfrktS^ft  oif  ApoUb  4i^^tveTmg  an  xnraole^  i  (md ,  non  \ 
tMnecould'b^betlTeradaptedtoitfaeimadner  of  tbei/aincient) 
cMc^tes)  ki^^l|be<«  aiiificiallnd'  ambiguous  tenAfi./kllacUdgili^ 

i  a 
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X*?*^»  xXeif,  Chariclea, 
0f»$  yi>«Tij;«  Theogtnes, 

Si^Onius  has  engraved  and  explained  a  coin  of  Julius 
Caesar's,  (which  is  indeed  common  enough)  with  an  elephant 
iipon  it,  because  the  word  Caesar  in  the  Punic  language,  ais  is 
testified  both  by  Servius  and  Spartian/  denoted  an  elephant. 

But  what  is  mpst  remarkable^  some  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  called  our  Savipur  *x^v?,  piscis,  Tertullianus  de  Bap- 
tismo,p.  124,  the  lettersof  which  word  are  sevei^ally  the  ini- 
iials  or  lucrS^  3tg»r:o?  $i3  i*o?  cr*;Tip. 

And  to  name  ho  more,  of  the  same  kind  is  that  e^pr'e^sioii 
6f  the  7iumber  qftheheasty  Rev.  xiii.  18,  which  ch.  xv.  2,  ii 
called  the  number  of  his  rwtn^,  where  the  sublime  author  fol- 
lows the  ancient  (justom .  of  representing  ^he  name  by  tn^ 
roerals,  as  6ri  the  contrary  wwm^^  expressed  by 

Artificial  nafiaj^s.— Thus  the  technical  words  M«i9^<»?  and^ACga|«< 
meant  the  sun,  Tbecause  the  cornporient  letters  numerically 
takeii  amburitedtO  365,thai  is,365  days,in  which  the  suti  finish-? 
ed  his  annual  course..  The  Greek  word  Nl^^of,  the  river  Nile^ 
in  like  manner  expresses  the  number  365,  as  is  particiilarlir 
tiakep  notice  of  by  the  admirable  author  above-mentioned. 
Helibdorus,  Lib.  i5c.  This  was  according  to  the  Greeks;  for 
othermse  M^?^ac  ahd  W^TXo?,  had  an  etymology  and  si  gnifica* 
tlon  of  their  6wi^.'  The  Basilidian  heretics  were  fond  of  these 
fictitious  iiam^s,  dhd  \verd  the  9oiners  of  that  barbarous  word 
Abrax;as,  by  whic^,  iis  St.  Hierome  thinks,  they  meant  Mi- 
^lis,  and  wbicli,'  With  its  bompani()n3  Mf (9£»$  and  n^IXo^  is  tq 
De^espivea  thus: 


A  'M^  N  '    1  '    40  50 

B    -;E-     E  2^5 

P^     I  '    I  100       10  10 

A^     a     A  1         9  30 

S'     P      O  60     100  70 

A  rA     X  :      1           1  200 

is  200     200  . 


li*%  .V  ,     .    .  --      .  ■-  Uc; 


:     365     3^5     d65 
lam,  Shr, 

Your  humble  Servant, 


•«b«V>'»MtM 
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42  Jtemoi'ks  on  the  Rebvx, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Whereas  the  Spectator*  of  glorious  and  immortal  mc-  . 
inory,  has  tried  and  convicted  the  Rebus  of  a  complication 
of  crimes,  of  ignorance,  false  taste,  and  folly  ;  and  con* 
demned  it  for  a  spurious  and  unnatural  excrescence  of  wit ; 
in  pursuance  of  which  condemnation  it  ought  immediately 
to  have  been  banished  these  kingdoms^  and  never  to  have 
appeared  here  again. 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  censureand  comdemna- 
lion  it  then  received,  it  begins  to  make  a  fresh  appearance 
and  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  and  visible  encourage- 
ment in  your  Map^azine :  it  is  therefore  high  time,  in  order  to 
curb  and  restrain  this  growing  evil,  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther effusion  of  all  such  spurious  wit,  and  elaborate  triBes, 
to  enter  into  an  inquiry  after  the  origin  and  name,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  a  Rebus ;  and  to  bring  it  once  more  forth, 
and  to  expose  it  fo  open  view,  and  to  make  a  public  exam- 
ple of  it,  that  so  they  who  are  guilty  of  such  a  profanation 
of  wit  may  be  ashamed  any  longer  to  persist  therein,  and^ 
tbey  who  are  yet  innocent,  may,  by  their  example,  learn  to 
bewar^. 

The  word  Rebus  is  taken  from  the  ablative  case  plural  of 
the  noun  ReSy  and  in  its  literal  sense  denotes  the  intimation, 
or  sigaification,  a  man  gives  of  his  opinion,  affection,  or  in-^ 
tention,  by  things^  instead  of  words j  and  the  making  ma- 
terial and  visible  objects  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  ideas  which  (without  words)  we 
woum  commiMicate  to  any  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Where  w6ras  are  wanting,  or  where  m^n  of  two  difTerent 
languages  meet  together ;  or  where  words  either  spbken 
or  written  are  liable  to  be  fished  out,  or  intercepted ;  6r  where 
we  are  inclined  to  convey  our  minds  in  ^  manner  more 
especially  striking  and  emphatical;  on  these  and  all  such 
like  occasions,  significant  emblems  and  expressive  signs  \ 
are  either  absolutely  necessary  or  highly  xonvenient;  audit 
many  times  so  falls  out  that  a  visible  model,  a  rude  sketch, 
or  imperfect  delineation,  causes  a  quicker  apprehension,  a 
deeper  impression,  and  a  stronger  conviction  than  the  most 
literal  descriptions,  or  florid  metaphors  are  able  to  produce. 
In  any  such  case  a  Rebus  was  proper  and  beautiful,  and 
fully  answered  the  above-mentioned  etymology  of  the  word  < 
and  end,  and  design  for  which  it  Was  made  use  of,  and  herein  > 
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its  true  nature  did  consist;  but /afterwards  modds  and 
copies  of  things,  as  well  as  originals,  and  gestures  and  ae« 
tions,  as  well  as  sensible  objects,  came  by  use  and  custom  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  same  class,  and  to  pass  under  the  general 
denomination  of  a  Rebus,  To  give  you  a  few  instances  of 
these  several  kinds  of  a  Rebus. 

When  King  Darius  sent  to  the  Scythians  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  instead  of  a  verbal  reply,  they  sent  him  a  bird^  a 
frog^  and  a  mouse^  together  with  Jive  arrows,  leaving  him  to 
extract  their  answer  irom  these  symbols;  and,  as  I  remem- 
ber, Buchanan,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that 
when  a  friend  of  Robert  Bruce  wanted  to  dray  him  away 
from  the  English  court  to  Scotland,  he  sent  him  a  pair  of 
spurs  and  ten  broad  pieces. 

Another  kind  of  Rebus  is  either  an  actual  model,  or  a  re* 
presentation  in  basso  relievo,  or  a  graphical  delineation  in 
shades  and  colours,  of  animals j  rivers,  trees,  mountains,  or 
castksy  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  where 
these  copies  are  either  carved,  engraved,  or  painted ;  and 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  author  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
judicious  interpretation,  and  apt  connection  of  these  figures. 

A  third  species  of  a  Rebus  is,  when  pregnant  actions  are 
performed,  and  gestures  made  use  of^  expressive  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  secret  sentiments,  advice,  and  admonition  of 
the  authors  of  them;  under  which  class  that  action  of  Tar- 
quin  in  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  most  eminent  poppies  in 
bis  garden,  wiu  for  ever  remain  an  illustrious  example. 

To  these  three  species  «f  mental  interpretation,  or  dumb 
expression,  we  freely  allow  the  word  Rebu^  to  be  truly  and 
properly  applied,  and  under  these  precise  limits  we  abso- 
lutely confine  and  restrain  the  word.  According  therefore* 
to  this  standard  thus  formed  and  established,  let  us  now  con- 
sider and  examine  the  modern  Rebus,  so  frequent  in  the 
nagazines,  and  see  how  well  it  agrees  and  tallies  therewith. 

Now  in  order  to  the  formation  and  construction  of  a  mO" 
Aem  Rebiis,  a  word  or  name  of  some  place,  person,  or  ob- 
ject, jnust  he  sought  out  and  made  choice  ot^  which  when 
found  and  fixed  upon,  must  be  laid  down  and  stretched  forth 
in  order  for  an  anatomical  dissection.  It  nmy  consist  of  two, 
thre^  or  four  syllables,  the  more  the  merrier,  then  it  must 
be  disjointed  and  laid  open  in  all  its  parts.  If  a  compound,  the 
several  ingredients  of  that  coAiposition  are  to  be  separated 
one  from  another,  to  be  laid  apart  and  examined  distinctly. 
If  it  be  no  compound,  then  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  sylla-: 
bles,  and  afterwards  into  its  simple  elements;  the  vowels 
are  ^o.be  cojasi4ered  in  one.  lights  the  consonants  in  another  | 
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the  letters  are  to  be  snnreyed  in  tbeirnitbraitnrder,  ^Ali  in' 
tbeirnumerkal  capacity,  then  mth  a  view  to  the  word  or 
ivords  they  are  able  to  produce,  by  in  version  6r  trsoispofii- 
tion  in  their  own  or  any  foreign  tongue,  in  any  living  or 
dead  language.  Thus  is  the  poor  word  forced  to  undergo 
a  most  dreadtul  inquisition,  to  be  cast  into  a  variety  of  forais, 
%t\A  examined  under  every  different  shape  and  posture  it  is 
able  to  endure ;  it  is  put  to  the  rack  and  oaangied  and  tor-* 
tured  without  mercy,  neither  is  it  suffered  to  have  a  mo^ 
mentis  rest,  so  long  as  there  is  the  least  sense  of  life,  or 
drop  of  blood  remaining  in  it. 

If  the  thr;^  or  four  initial  letters  of  that  word  happen  i 
t{te  same  order  to  be  three  or  four  initial  letteis  of  sosne 
other  word,  whether  belonging  to  land,  sea,  air,  or  fire^  ko^ 
animal  or  vegetable,  to  any  art,  science,  or  professicjn,  oi^ 
whether  belonging  to  the  French,  Greek,  Latin,  or  omr  owi» 
inother  tongue,,  and  if  the  things  themselves  couched  nndes* 
t^ose  words,  be  as  wide  from,  and  as  contrary  to  each  other^ 
as  light  is  to  darkness,  and  truth  to  falshooa,  yet  you  are 
to  take  two  or  three  quarters  of  that  (not  thiykg  but)  wordy 
which  in  like  manner  added  to  other  parts  of  other  wQvds,< 
which  happen  to  agree  in  the  same  letters*,  till  you  hav^e  by 
this  means  gone  through  the  whole  word,  and  then  after  joio^ 
ing  and  cementing  all  these  parts,  thus  collected  into  one 
word,  you  are  called  upon  and  invited  to  a  wild  goose  cbace*y 
to  trace  out  and  extract  the  wonderful  mystery  that  lies  co«) 
vered  and  enveloped  under  this  cloud  of  v^rds;  and  thia 
aeinigma,  thus  formed  and  constructed,  when  covered  over 
with  a  poetical  dress,  and  tagged  with  rhyme,  is  tbencefoirtb 
dignified  and  distinguished  by  the  style  and  title  of  a  Rebus; 
a  name  as  properly  derived  from  Mes^  and  applied  to  sucb 
conundrums,  as  Lucusi^  from  Lttx^  quiuy  mm  luceL 

An  example  will  fully  illustrate  this  affair:  the  word 
JBiiminghamf  after  it  is  properly  dissected  and  disjointed^  wilk 
appear  thus  Bir^min-'g^ham;  then  say 

'  Take  three  fourths  of  a  ereature  which  many  adAiir^. 

That  is  often  confined  in  castle  of  wire ; 
<  Three  fourths  of  an  herb  that  a  garden  doth  yieid, 

And  a  term  used  by  husbandmen  ploughing  the  fteld; 

With  that  part  of  a  swine  tliat  is  now  much  in  fashion^ 

And  a  town  you'll  discover  in  this  brave  English,  nation^    - 


j^ 
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From  which  poetical  composition,  if  you  are  endowed 
with  a  prop^'  degree  of  sagacity,  and  a  great  share  of  pa* 
tience,  you  may  at  length  extract  the  several  constituents 
of  the  word  BirmiTigkam,  and  after  having  unravelled  the 
important  mystery,  and  forced  the  citadel,  notwithstanding 
«U  its  deep  intrenchtnents,  you  may  then,  in  an  extasy  of  joy, 
ciy  *Et;^flx8b  and  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  pains  and  trouble 
by  the  satisfaction  of  so  happy  a  discovery.  A  modern  Rebu$ 
therefore  is  a  fiat  contradiction,  pretending  to  deal  with 
4kings^  when  all  the  while  it  is  concerned  only  in  let-> 
ters,  syllables,  atid  words;  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  shadow 
ef  a  st»ecie»  of' false  Wit;  it  has  lio  foundation  in  nature, 
but  only  in  the  mere  arbitrary  formation  and  casual  similitude 
of  Words;  its -subslstencft  i^  entirely  precarious  aiid  liable  to 
be  lost  and  destroyed,  tog^ether  with  the  vsovAs  on  which  it 
d^ends;  do  but  oSer  to  translate  a  Rebus  into  another  Ian-- 
guagt^  and  the  charm  is  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  wit, 
^Mitever  there  was,  is  ^U  vanished  into  smoke.— I  would, 
therefore,  recoipmend  the  study  and  composition  of  the  mo- 
dern'Rebus  to  men  whos0  knowledge  is  confined  to  words, 
and  no  wsij;^  eonvetsant  in  things,  whose  senses  lead  them  tp 
thrash,  sift,  a^d  grind  words  down  to  powder,  and  thence  to 
work  them  up  a^ahi  into  whatever  form  or  similitude  they 
please;  I  wo^ld  likewise  recommend  to  their  care  the  Ana-r 
gram-^nd  Acrostic^  aiid  suffer  them  in  good  weather,  a$ 
often  as  they  please,  to  amuse  and  divert  themselves  witU 
the  echo :  in  acung  which  they  will  follow  some  great  ex- 
ample and  I  would  have  tham  henceforth  known  and  4is^ 
tinguished  by  the  style  and  tiUe  of  word  catchers.  i 

And  as  for  yoq,  Mr.  Urban,  I  think  you  would  act  a  judi<% 
cious  part,  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  iff  your  readers,  if 
you  would  lay  all  the  ^nigma$.  Conundrums,  An^rams,  and 
Acrostics,  by  then^selves,  tog^thar  tvithall the  Rebuses,  that 
your  correspondents  furnish  you  wirfi,  and,  when  they  rise  tor 
asufiS^ieuti^unQfb^r)  to  publish  them  in  a  supplement  se^ 
parate  from  your  other  Magazines,  by  which  means  other 
more  useful  materials  may-he  inserted  in  their  room,  and 
y<ncr  Magazine  ^ay  b^  free  from  the  imputation  of  delight- 
ing in  and  en^Otma^tng  any  such  low  and  spurious  produc- 
tions, and  wretched  pretensions  to  taste  and  wit.  If  you 
approve  of  and  comply  with  this  request,  you  will  very  much 

Your  humble  servant, 

llBZ^Julijf^  MiSO-GOTH. 
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VII.  Text  and  Gloss^  whence  derived, 

Mr.  Urban> 

The  busy  and  inquisitive  tiature  of  itiafi  is  not  content  wit! 
knowing  things  are  so,  but  will  be  prying  into  the  cause 
and  occasion  of  them ;  and  this  curiosity,  which  is  certainl 
very  laudable,  when  restrained  within  proper  bounds,  ex 
tenas  even  to  languages,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  word 
a  metaphor,  or  an  allusion,  but  what  we  want  to  know 
bottom  and  original  of;  for^  though  the   me^in^  of  th 
several  expressions  be  well  enougn  Understood,  that  doc 
not  satisfy,  but  we  are  desirous  of  knowing,  3it  the  sam< 
time,  how  they   came  to  import  such   and   such   things.^ 
Hence  arise  philology,  etymology,  annotations  upon  au- 
thors, bpoks  of  rhetoric,  and  the  like  helps  of  literature^ 
which,  since  the  restoration  of  it,  about  300  years  ago,  have 
been  so  well  received  in  the  world- 
There  are  few,  for  example,  who  afe  ignorant  of  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  text^  but  how  it  grew  to  signify 
the  word  of  God)  many,  perhaps^  would  be  glad  to  know< 
We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  who,  from  the  similitude  sub- 
sisting between  spinnine  and  weaving,  and  the  art  of  com- 
posing, both  in  verse  and  prose,  applied  to  the  tatter  several 
expressions  proper  to  the  former;  hence  Horace, 

^'  tenui  deducts  poemata  filo, 

and  Cicero,  texere  oraiionefny  and  contexere  canhen.  Amongst 
the  later  Roman  writers  textus  occurs  often  in  thfe  sense  of 
a  piece  or  compositmij  and  xar  i^^yni  came  to  denote  the  word 
of  God)  just  as  th#general  word  scriptura  also  did.  But  this' 
is  not  all ;  the  method  of  writing  the  scriptures  (and  some 
few  other  books)  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
was  thus,  as  I  here  represent  it,  from  an  old  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  vulgate  version,  now  before  me. 

Matthew  vii.  £3« 
Et  tunc  confitebor  illis,  quia 

Non  Bovit  lux  ten^  ia  nullo  appr^baTi,  sed  reprobavi. 

bra«    1.    Don  aspicitt 

SS'n'lrSis^S'u'*^    nunquam  novi  vos.  dis- 

« .  •  qui  opdramini :  no% 

ceclite  a  me  omiues  qui  opera- dicitqui  ©perati  estit, 

*       .     A  ii«tolU(p(£nitcntiani, 

jxoo  hosnovit,  ergo  eos  qui  mandata  •JM%U8todiant/^*^^g^^!^^^'3{2^ 

niiui  iniquitatem.  iXriSitU"*'"* 
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^ '  ^The  sentences  at  the  sides  are  the^i?^^;  the  middle,  which 
is  in  a  larger  hand,  is  the  text ;  and  betvireeti  the  lines  of  tbat^ 
is  put  the  interlineary  ghssy  in  which  place  a  translation  or 
version  in  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  and  other 
libraries,  is  sometimes  inserted.  The  text  here  means  tkt 
vord^God,  as  opposed  to  the  ghss,  both  the  lateral  and 
the  iiUerlinea'iy  gloss;  and  because  the  text  was  usually 
written,  as  in  this  MS.  in  a  very  large  and  masterly  hand,  from 
thence,  a  large  and  strong  hand  of  that  sort  came  to  be  called 
text  hand, — By  gloss  is  meant  a  commentary  or  exposition^ 
genen  Uy  taken  out  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Hieronyme,  St* 
Augustine,  &c.  It  is  briginally  a  Greek  word,  and  at  first 
meant  a  single  word  put  to  explain  another,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  glossaries^  but  afterwards  it  cao^^ 
to  signify  any  exposition  or  larger  commentary.  From  hence 
are  derived  our  English  expressions,  to  put  a  ghss  upon  a 
things  that  is,  a  favourable  interpretation  or  construction  9 
giossj  a  fair  shining  outside ;  and  to  gloze,  to  flatter. 

Yours,  &c. 

Wkiltington^  Oct.  19,  nsz.  Paul  Gei^ege. 

1753,  Oct, 


VIIL  On  die  ancient  Strinx  as  described  in  VirgiVs  Eclogues* 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  now  and  then  peep  into  a  classic,  there  occurs  to  me 
a  difficulty  in  the  perusal  of  Virgil's  eclogues ;  and,  being 
one  of  those  who  are  desirous  or  understanding  what  they 
read,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  it  in  your  Magazine. 

It  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  conceive,4H  what  manner  the  an«^ 
cients  united  the  voice  with  the  lyre  or  other  string  music, 
for  the  one  could  easily  accompany  the  other,  and  conse* 
quently  the  same  person  might  perform  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  word  4'»^^'^  signifies  to  sing  to,  or  with,  the 
lyre,  and  from  thence  come  psalmus^  and  psaltria. 

When  Horace,  Lib.  IV.  Ode  xiii.  says, 

Doctse  psallere  Chise, 

Mons.  Dacier  writes  up6n  it,  'Notre  languen^a  point  de 
mot  qui  explique  \e  psallere  des  Grecs  et  des  Latins,  qui  se 
dit  proprement  d'une  personne  qui  chante^  ex  qui  joue  en 
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m^ffie   temps   d'uti  instrument^      So   Heliodorns, '  lib.    U 

&c.  But  then  how  the  same  persons,  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  both- piped  and  sung  together,  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine,  and  yet  we  are  very  sure  that  the  rus- 
tics, the  shepherds  and  swains^  did  this.  Tfhey  could  not  sing 
and  play  with  the  same  breath,  we  are  sensible,  but  the 
words  must  either  follow  the  music^  or  the  music  the  words, 
which  is  the  very  question  I  desire  to  start;  but  before  I  de- 
liver my  own  opinion  upon  it,  I  shall  establish  the  fact,  by 
shewing  that  amongst  th^  old  shepherds  the  pipe  and  the 
song  were  usually  conjoined;  for  the  doing  of  which  I  shall 
not  need  to  go  any  farther  thart  the  five  first  eclogues, 
though  the  same  kind  of  proofs  may  be  drawn  from  the 
others,  as  will  appear  to  the  curious  upon  trial 
•   EcK  1.  L  2.  Meliboeus,  says  to  Tityrus* 

Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  arena.  * 

Avena  here  is  the  pipe ;  Montfaucon  ipakes  a  difference 
between  Avena  and  Fistula^  buti  take  it  that  Avena^  Cala" 
musy  Arundo^  Cicuta^  &c.  all  mean,  by  a  comdion  me- 
tonymy of  the  matter  for  the  instrument,  the  Fistula  or  the 
pipe;  not  the  single  but-the-c<wnpotmd^ne,  or  the  Syrinx^ 
which  consisted  of  six  or  seven  single  pipes,  and  sometimes 
more,  all  fastened  together.  The  Syrinx  was  the  usu^l  in- 
strument of  the  shepherds,  as  appears  from  Eel.  II.  31.  seq. 
36.  seq.  Ovid.  Metam.  xiii.  784.  Theocrit.  IdylL  viiC  18. 
Musa  is  the  words  or  song,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  «ung 
words  at  the  same  time  that  he  played,  from  what  follows^ 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

Where  Melibceus  informs  us  of  the  subject  of  Tityrus's  sojig, 
namely,  his  mistress  Amaryllis,  whoni  yet  he  did  not  cele- 
brate without  bis  pipe,  as  is  clear  from  his  answer; 

lUe  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cemis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere  quae  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti. 

Eel.  II.  Corydon  pours  out  his  complaint,  but  he  used  the 
pipe  with  his  voice,  as  is  plain  frc^  the  following  passages; 

Mecum  xma  in  sylvis  imitabere  Pana  canencfo* 
.  Pan  primus  calamos  oera  conjungere  plures 
Instituit :r--^  .    ■'- 
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AgaiAi 

Nee  te  poeniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum. 
Hsec  eadem  ut  scir^t^  quid  non  fftciebat  Amjrntali  \ 
£st  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutU 
Fistula^  Damoetas  ddno  rnihi  quam  dedit  olim. 

Hsec  eadem  ut  sciret — ^he  means  the  tune,  and  not  the 
words,  which  Amyntas,  could  have  nothing  to  do  wfth. 
Corydon  must  be  supposed  to  use  the  pipe  with, his^ongi 
for  Afenalcas  giving  Mop&us  a  pipe,  Eel.  V.  says, 

Hac  tc  nos  fragili  donabimus  ante  cicutaj '  ' 

Haec  nos,  Formosum  Corydon  ardebat  Alekim : 
Hsec  eadem  docuit,  Cujum  pecus?  an  Melibcei? 

These  being  the  6rst  lines  of  the  $d  and  3d  Eblbgfues,  and 
consequently  denoting  those  Eclogues,  this  passage  imports, 
that  these  rety  Eclogue*  of  Virgil,  and  I  presume  the  Idylli# 
of  Hieocritus  in  like  mahnfer,  aire  to  be  understood  as  leartit 
by  the'  shepherds^  and  sung  to  the  pipe ;  that  the  shepherdg 
are  not  to  be  imagined  to  sing  always  extempore^  btit  sdme^ 
times  to  make  use  of  compositions,  and  evep  tunes,  previ- 
ously composed ;  ^ometiih^s  the  compositions  of  others,  and 
M>metiiiies'theirown,  as  EcL  V. 

linmo  haec,  in  Viridi  nuper  quse  cortice  fagi 
Gi;rmina  diesoripsi,  et  BoodulaM  altema  hotavi, 
Experiar. 


And  again. 


ista 


Jam  pridem  Stimicon  laudavit  carmina  nobis. 

The  particular  tuoe  appropriate  to  a  piece,  ypu  findinen«^ 
tioned.  Eel.  ix.  45. 

Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem. 


Eel.  III.  Damoetas  intimates  that  in  hia  ooutest^th  Damoti 
he  had  sttog  and  played  together. 

An  mihi  cantando  virtus  mm  redderet  ille, 

Quem  mea  car  minibus  meruisset  fistula,  caprilla(l^        * 

And  Menateas,  speaking  df  the  same  contest,  joins  sfatgiiig 
and  playing. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Cantando  tu  ilium  ?  aut  unquam  tibi  fistula  cei:si       \ 
Junctafuit? 

And  thenadds  to  the  same  effect, 

Non  tu  in  triviis,  indocte,  solebas  r 

Strident!  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen  ? 

•} /.   ;•■■•■       •.'•  •    .    .  .-'•■•■,■■"'• 

where  the  pipe  and  the  verse  occur  united  again,  and  he 

sneers  at  his  playing  as  well  as  his  composition.  I  conceive 
that  thie  AmcEbaea  which  follows  in  that  Eclo«;u6  betweeci 
these  two  antagonists,  was  sung  by  them  to  the  pipe;  iisi 
Damoetas  upon  this  sneer  immediately  challenges  Menalcas, 
and  consequently  intended  to  dispute  the  pri^e  wi^b  him  in 
both  respects. 

Eel.  IV.  and  V.  Mopsus  was  excellent  at  piping,  Menalcas 
fit  singing;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nrst  did;  uot  sin^ 
and  the  other  did  not  play ;  all  that  can  be  said,  is  that  Mop- 
sus was  not  so  good  at  singing,  as  be  was  s^t  playing;  nor 
Menalcas  so  good  at  playing,  as  he  was  at  singing.  This  t 
say  is  all  that  is  intended  by  the  two  first  lines  of  this. 
Eclogue.  * 

,        Cur  non,  Mopse,  boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo, , 
Tu  calamos  infiare  levis,  ego  dicere  vi^rsus,  &c. 

for  Menalcas  expressly  calls  upon  Mopsus  for  a  song; 


.  1 


Ineipe,  Mopse,  prior ;  si  quos,  aut  Phyllidis  igues, 
Aut  Alconis  babes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri.         ^ 

and  Mopsus  answers, 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  descripsi,  et  modulans  alterna  notavi,   ^ 
Experiar. 

''  And  th^n  follows  the  monody  upon  Daphnis.  Mopsus 
both  sung  and  played,  for  Menalcas  says  at  the  conclusionf 
of  his  performance, 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 

^       Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine ' 

Nee  calamis  solum  aequiparas,  sed  voce  magistrum.  • 

The  fact  I  think  is  clear;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  blow 
and  sit^  at  the  same  time,  the  question  arises,  wbetlK^  the 
voice  went  first,  or  the  tune  ?  It  is  certainly  most  natural  that 
tibe  strain  shQuld  be  played  first,  but  I  know  of  no\positiye 
authority  for  it.  However^  I  shaU  content  myself  with  thinking 
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80,  till  I  sfe^  some  proof  of  the  contrary,  Sottl^  perhaps 
toay  fancy,  that  the  words  were  not  adapted  to  the  tune^  but 
that  the  music  dame  in  independently,  by  way  of  interlude, 
between  every  vefse^  or  every  distich,  &c.  but  the  words  in 
the  5th  Eel 

■  .      *  ' 

Immo  haec,  in  viridi  nuper  quae  cortice  fiigfi 
Carmina  descripsi^  et  moduians  alterna  notavi, 
Experiar—  v 

and  those  others  in  the  ixth^  45^ 

—  Numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem  -^ 

shew  evidentlyj  that  the  words  were  modulated  to  a  tune; 
were  set^  and  that  the  musifc  was  not  interposed  only  at  cer- 
tain bi^eaks>  or  at  the  ends  of  the  stanza* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

It 53,  SuppL  Paul  Gemsega* 

»     .     i  :    . 

Mr.  Urbai^, 

IN  your  last  Supplement,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cemsege  half 
started  a  difficulty  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ivhere  the  shep* 
herds  are  described  as  piping  and  singing  at  the  same  time. 
If  their  pipes  were  blown  with  the  mouth,  as  Menaicas,  in  the 
third  Eclogue  seems  to  intimate^  they  could  not  possibly  sing 
afid  play  with  the  same  breath :  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  such  a  ca^,  they  first  played  over  the  tune,  and  then 
sung  a  verse,  or  stanza  of  the  song  answering  thereto;  and 
so  played  and  sung  alternately ;  which  manner  of  playing  and 
singing  is  very  common  with  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  at  our 
country  wakes,  &c.  who  might  perhaps  originally  borrow  the 
custom  from  the  Romans^  during  their  residence  in  Britain. 

But  Mr.  Gemsege  obj^erves^  that  the  Syrinx,  which  was 
die  usual  instrument  of  the  shepherds,  was  not  a  single 
pipe,  but  a  compound  one  which  consisted  of  six  or  seven 
single  pipes,  and  sometimes  more,  all  fastened  together; 
and  Corydon,  in  the  second  Eclogue  says,  that  Pan  first 
taught  to  join  several  reeds  together  with  wax;  or,  as  Dry- 
den  has  translated  it, — -^  Pan  taught  to  join  with  wax  unequal 
reeds,?— or  reeds  of  different  tones.  From  whence  I  con- 
jecture, that  the  Syrinx  was  an  instrument  somewhat  likd 
the  bagpipe,  and  was  blown  with  bellows,  or  something^  of 
that  kind;  if  so,  the  music  might  easily  accompany  tlie  song^ 
and  the  salne  person  perform  both  together. 

£  2 
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.  And  I  ^Ulk  it '}»  higj^ly  probable,  that  die  coipipoimd 
pipe,  or  Syriqi^  pf  Uie  Koman  shepherds,  was  the  original 
of,  .orgatVe  birth  ic^th^  bagpipe  amoogst  th^  3ritons.  I  am 
t^  nopr^  iQcjiojeid  to  this  opinion,  as  the  bagpipe  cpotinifeii 
to  be  the  favourite  music  of  the  country  people  in  Qreat 
J^ritain,  and  particularly  in  Scotland,  to  this  day. 

',       '        ■  \  *  • 

I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1754,  Feb.  Sylvius. 

Mr.  UrbaKs 

I  CAN  readily  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  the  Syrinx  might 
give  opc^ion  to  the  bagpipe,  by  leading  the  way  to  it^ 
invention;  for  it  was  certainty  very  natural,  both  for  easef 
in  playing,  and  for  the  saving  of  breath,  and  even  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  performer's  lungs,  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  conveying  wind  to  the  several  pipes  by  means  of 
bellows  Tiii^  w^s  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, that  the  ancients,  I  think,  could  not  well  miss  it.  And 
from  thence  afterwards  gradually  arose  that  capital  instru- 
ment, the  QiigaUf  But  I  doubt  the  b^igpipe,  thou^lvitbe 
unquestionably  an  old  instrument,  since  in  the  opmion  of 
Saunasius  it  is  alhided  to  in  these  verses, 

Copa  syrisca  caput  Graia  redimika  mitelta, 
Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movere  latus^ 

Ebria  tamosa  saltat  lasciva  tabella. 
Ad  cubitum  raucos  ei^cutiens  calasios^ 

Jet  did  i)Ol  rise  so  high  in  antiquity  as  the^  Virgilian  shep** 
erds,  and  consequently  that  the  Syrinx  was  not-  played  by 
them>  like  a  bagpipe,  whatever  it  mi?ht  be  in  the  after 
times.  Nay^  I  thinR  it  may  be  proved  to  demonstration, 
that  tbey  used  their  aK)uths  in  jperforming  on  this  instru- 
ment, for  Corydon  in  the  2d  Eclogue,  immediately  after 
speaking  of  the  invenlion  of  the  Syrinx  by  Fan,  and  thep^r* 
jtormances  of  that  god ; 

"^I^um  una  in  silvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo* 
Pan  primus  ca}amoa  cera  conjuogere  pluris 
Instituit :  Pan  curat  ovss,  oviumque  roagiatros,, 

subjoins, 

Nee  te  pcEiiiteat  p^ls^t^Q  trivissQ  k^bellum. 
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wher€  Dryden  gives, 

Nor  scorn  the  pipe, ^  &c. 

which  affords  indeed  the  sense  or  import  of  the  passage,  bift 
does  by  no  means  satisfy  the  learned  antiquary,  who  is  e%r 
pressly  taught  in  this  place  that  the  Syrinx  was  played  with 
the  mouth ;  it  may  therefore  be  rather  translatea. 

Then  blush  not  thou  with  reeds  to  wear  thy  lip..      ., 

To  all  which  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  Poljrphemus's  pipe 
was  a  Syrinx,  and  is  described  assuchby  Ovid^Metamorph. 
xiiL  784.  and  he  was  wont  to  carry  it  hung  to  his  neck  by  a 
string;  for  so  Virgil,  speaking  of  this  monster,  says, 

'  Et  sola  voliiptas, 

Solamenque  mali ;  de  collo  fistula  pendet 

Mn.  iii.  6€p«  . 

where  Dryden  has  i(^ 

His  ponderous  whistle  from  his  neck  descend^l 

I  suppose  he  means  depends;  but  however  this  be,  this  way 
of  wearing  the  pipe  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  method 
of  carrying  a  bagpipe,  which  I  really  believe  was  not  in- 
vented so  early,  at  least  w^s  not  played  oh,  either  by  the 
Sidlian,  the  Arcadian,  or  the  M^ronian  shepherds ;  but  to 
cfowii  all,  th^re  is  a  figure  in  Mghtfaucon,  B.  iii.  p.  27  j. 
pl^tying  on  the  Syrinx,  arid  he  evidently  puts  it  to  his 
mouth.  I^xxt  thoug^h  t  do  riot  Concur  with  Sylvius  in  his 
bpiniori,  X  aril  obliged  to  him  nevertheless  for  bis  attempt 
to  explain  this  riiatter,  as  irideied  I  shall  he  to  any  gen- 
tleman th^t  will  give  us  his  thoughts  on  the  difficulty  I 

Yours,  &c. 


li34,  Jprit. 


PAVL  GiiMsfeQf;. 
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EX.  On  the  Eikon  Basilike, 

Mr.  Urban^ 

1  HE  gentleman  w'ho  writes  his  thoughts  upon  th^t  odd 
tJreek  verse  in  the  title  page  of  Eikon  Basilike, 

To  Xci  H  ))%x)iacF  r)}F  iroXty  »^t  ro  'KoLirirot^ 

\ 

encourages  any  one  who  does  not  approve  his  solution  to 
exhibit  one  more  natural  and  rational  Such  an  one  I  think 
niay  be  found  in  a  translation  more  literal,  "  Christ  did  no 
iVrong  to  the  city,  or  state,  neither  did  Charles.** 

To  shew  how  natural  a  sense  this  is,  let  it  only  be  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  Saviour,  was, 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  country. 
**  If  we  let  him  alone  all  men  will  believe  on  him,  and  the 
Romans  shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation. 
John  xi.  48.  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend.  John  xix.  12.**  So  it  was  alleged  against  Chs^rles  the 
First,  that  his  intention  was  to  govern  nnthout  parliament,  to 
make  orders  of  coqncil  eaually  obligatory  with  statute  laws, 
to  raise  money  without  tne  help  of  parliaments,  by  loans, 
writs  for  ship  money,  and  other  illegal  methods.  Now,  say* 
his  advocate  in  this  line,  "  as  the  censure  of  our  Saviour 
was  unjust,  so  was  that  of  the  king.**  And  it  may  be  reiparked 
in  connrmation  of  my  opinion,  that  since  the  liestoration 
many  have  taken  pains  to  draw  a  parallel  between  them,  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  the  malignity  of  their  ene- 
inies,  and  their  own  meekness  and  patience. 

I<.et  me  be  permitted  to  add  upon  this  occasion,  that,  in  the 
year  1686,  wnen  the  Earl  of  Anglesey's  books  were  selling 
by  auction,  this  book  presented  itself  among  others ;  the 
bidders  being  cold,  the  company  had  time  to  turn  over  the 
leaves;  and  there  they  found  a  declaration  under  hi?  lord- 
ship's own  hand,  that  King  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  both  assured  him  that  it  was  not  of  the  king's 
own  compilingf  but  made  by  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exon. 
Tills  made  a  noise;  and  Dr.  Walker  being  questioned  about 
it,  as  known  to  be  very  intimate  with  Gauden,  he  owned 
that  the  bishop  had  imparted  to  him  the  plan  in  the  begin^ 
ning,  and  several  chapters  actually  composed;  and  that  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  disapproved  the  imposing  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  public.  If  any  doubt  yet  remains  with  the 
reader,  I  am  to  add  that  one  North,  a  merchant  of  London, 
a  man  of  good  credit^  married  the  bishop's  son*s  lady's  sister^ 
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thd  i^fter  youiig  Gaiiden^s  death  his  papers  came  into  North^s 
hand,  being  his  brother*in«law.  There  he  found  one  packet; 
relating  entirely  to  Eikon  Basilik^,  containing  among  other 
tirings,  original  letters,  and  a  narrative  written  by  Dr.  Gau-^ 
den's  own  wife.  Shall  I  add  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  if 
I  remember  right  (for  I  have  not  the  book  by  me)  bishops 
Bm*net,  in  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  tells  us,  that 
as  he  had  once  an  occasion  to  quote  Eikon  Basilike,  when  ior 
conference  with  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  they  both  declared  that  their  father  never  wrote  !that{ 
book,  but  that  it  was  written  by  Grauden^  whom  they  reward- 
ed with  a  bishoprick. 

I  am,  yours,  &c,  > 

Somer^etj  March  5,  1754.  P.    * 

,  ISI.B.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Toland's  and  Richardson's 
Life  of  Milton/ and  Bayle's  General  Dictiopary. 

■  [We  have  published  the  foregoing  letter  principally  be- 
cause it  has  contracted  into  a  very  small  space,  the  Whold 
force  of  whatever  can  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  was  not  written  oy  King  Charles  I.  As^the  ques-i 
tion  has  tfeen  lately  revived,  we  wish  that  some  of  our  cor-** 
respondents  would  contract  the  arguments,  on  the  other  side, 
into  the  same  compass.]  ' 

\154^\March. 

Me.  Urban, 

-  I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  answer  your  correspondent  who 
iigns  P.  within  the  compass  you  prescribed,  and  am, 

■^  '  '      Shr,  yours,  &c.; 

'  A^i  there  can  be  no  connection  between  the  sense  of  the 
tJre^k  Wht  prefixed  to  thel  Eikon  Basilike,  and  the  authen* 
iicity  "Off  that  piece,  I  s^all  only  insert  Dr.  South's  opinion  of 
'^e  l^raUels  which  hslv6  b^n  drawn  between  Christ  and 
Kitig  Charts,  and!  ha^til^  condemned,  not  las  indecent  oiilyi 
Wt  blaspi^emous.  ^^  Is'  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king 
tbkjhrist'^n  that  reisp66t^  in  which  Christ  was  made  like  him? 
Of  can'he  bcf  like  us  in  alHhihgs,  and  we  rot  like  him  ?  Cer- 
tainly tJh^e  i^as  something  ihthat  providence  which  so  long 
Hgo  appointed  the  chapter :  of  our  Saviour'^  passion  to  be 
read  on  the  day  of  the  kingV;  and,  I  ain  sure^  the  resem- 
blance is  so  near,  that  had  lie  lived  before  him,  he  might 
have  been  « type  of  him,'*  -  ;:;  ■  -  ;  >..ic>.  i  :..  • 
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To  the  declaration  signed  by  Lord  Anglesey,  tiiai  CShaHet 
II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  assured  him  the  Eikon  Basilike  vrai 
not  the  king's,  may  be  opposed,  the  public  tejstimony  of  both 
Charles  11.  ai^d  James  II.  to  the  contrary ,  under  the  great  sed^ 
in  their  patent  to  Mr.  Royston^  for  printing  all  the  works  of 
Charles  L  and  this  surely  deserves  greater  credit  tlian  a  pri-» 
tate  memorandum  unattested,  )t>urporting  it  to  be  .writtctt 
with  a  vievr  that  it  could  not  answer.  I  assert  thiji,  says 
Lord  Atiglesey,  to  undeceive  others :  but  if  bis  inteotioii 
had  been  to  undeceive  others,  why  did  he  leave  his  declaret^ 
Mon  in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  on  a  single  leaf  that  mig^t 
be  obliterated  or  torn  out;  where  indeed  it  was  known  to 
exist  but  by  accident,  the  slow  sale  of  the  book  affording 
time  to  the  company  to  turn  over  the  leaves  l  why  did  he 
not  authenticate  his  declaration  by  proper  witnesses,  and 
publish  it  to  the  world,  or  leave  it  in  some  trusty  hand,  with 
a  charge  to  publish  it  at  some  more  convenient  seasoit? 
.  As^  to  Gauden*s  fMretensions  to  this  book^  they  are  easily  to 
b0  accounted  for^  supposing  them  to  be  ill  founded.  Afte^ 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bryan  Duppa,.  bishop  of  Winchester^ 
Gaudefijp  presunping  on  the  favour  of  some  persons  at  cour^ 
solicilec^  with  great  eagerness,  for  the  vacant  see,  though 
bet  hsKi  openlj'  abjured  the  whole  episcopal  order,  and  was 
said  to  have  advised  King  Charles  II.  by  letter,  to  suppress 
it  in  Scotland :  to  strengthen  his  claim  to  this  favour,  he  is 
said  to  have  whispered  among  his  friends,  and  attempted, 
without  witness  or  credit,  to  persuade  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  their  father  was  obliged 
t»  him  for  the  credit  which  he  derived  from  the  Eikon  Basi- 
like. But  this  was  fifteen  years. after  the  death  of  Charles  L 
nor  was  any  person  then  Uvingj|  who  could  give  evidence 
concerning  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  Dr.  Walker,  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  40  ye€kr8  after  the  king*$  death,  appeared  in  defence  of 
this  fiction;  but  must  Wall^er^s  evid^eppe^  in  favour  of  Cany- 
den^  be  deemed  indiap«itab|e,  as.the  letter  writer ^^siouates, 
merely  because  Gauden^  was  k^  pi^^saeptor,  ^nd j^ften;<rarda 
hisifitamate?  this  surely  is  jra^tber>rec^son  wny  it  (^ught  to  be 
fuspected.  Besides  Waikj^'s  c^videnee .  is  defective^  and  ifi 
some  id$lances  sc^^rqely  coh»&tent,  for  thougjh  be  says\])i:; 
Gauden  shewed  bin»  the  plan^  and  sevei^l  cb^^pters  actually 
composed,  yet  he  does  not  say  tliat  th^y  were  in  the  doctor's 
fcand;  and  he  aftervKird^  expresses  himself  doubtfully^ 
vrbetber  he  readai»v  partof  the  onanuscript,  or  only  saw  it 
wkh  the  title  of  tM  Qh^ptei*8i,  though  surely,  if  Gauden 
shewed  him  some  part  actually  conapofsed,  as  bis  owa  work^ 
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he  could  not  have  mortified  bim  with  such  coldness  and 
want  of  curiosity  as  not  to  read  it :  besides,  for  what  other 
purpose  was  it  shewn?  and  how  could  Walker  be  supposed 
to  live  at  this  time  in  the  house  with  Gauden,  and  know  so 
much,  without  knowing  more  ? 

As  to  the  evidence  ot  Mr.  North  and  Mrs.  Gauden,  it  can 
stand  for  little,  if  the  following  positive  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  book,  be  considered. 

M.  detla  Pla,  minister  of  Finchingfield,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
,Goodall,  informs  himj  that  William  Allen,  a  man  of  Jreput^ 
and  veracitv,  who  had  been  many  years  a  servant  to  Gauden, 
declared,  that  Gauden  told  him  he  had  borrowed  the  book| 
and  that  being  obliged  to  return  it  in  a  certain  time,  he  sate 
up  in  his  chamber. one  whole  night  to  transcribe  it/ Allen 
himself  sitting  up  with  him,  to  make  up  bis  fire  and  snui^ 
his  candles. 

It  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  his  own  times, 
that  these  meditations  had  been  begun  by  bis  Majesty  at 
Oxford,  long  b^ore  he  went  thence  to  the  Scots,  under  the 
title  of  Suspiria  Regalia;  and  that  the  manuscript  itself,  writ^ 
ten  in  the  king's  own  hand,  being  lost  at  Naseby^  was  restored 
to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  by  Major  Huntington,  who  had 
obtained  it  from  Fair£aix.  That  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  who 
waited  on  bis  Majesty  in  bis  bed  chamber,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  William  Livet,  a  page  of  the  back  stairs,  fre- 
(j^ently  ss^w  it  there,  read  sever^  parts  of  it,  and  saw  the 
Jung  divers  times  writii^  farther  on  in  that  very  copy  which 
Bishop  Duppa,  by  his  Majesty's  direction,  sent  to  Mr.  Roy- 
ston,  a  bookseller,  at  the  Angel  in  Ivy  Lane,  on  the  23d  of 
December  1648,  who  made  such  expedition,  that  the  im^- 
pression  was  finished  before  the  30th  of  January,  on  which 
Lis  Mi^sty  died*.  Lastly,  it  is  improbable,  tbat  if  this  book 
had  been  the  work  of  Gauden,  King  Charles  II.  would  have 
expressed  himself  with  30  little  esteem  and  affection,  when 
he  heard  of  his  death;  "1  doubt  not,  said  he,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  worthy  person  to  fill  his  place."' 

For  a  further  account  and  confirmation  of  these  facts,  the 
readet  ift  referred  to  a  vindication  of  King  Charles  againnt 
Anglesey's  Memorandum.  4to.  1711.  An  Appendix  to  the 
L^  oi  Dr.  Btu^ick.  Dr.  HoUingsvvorth's  Defence  of 
EikoB  BasiUke,  2  parts,  4to.  1692.  Ditto,  by  Thomas  Long, 
B.  D.  4to.  1693.  And  JDugdale's  Short  View. 

1754^  April. 
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f  ■     • 

■     .  •     ■  i     '  t"         ■ 

Mr.  Urban, 

Men  of  polite  learning^  have  long  complained,  that  Latin 
written^  by  moderns,  of  whatever  skill  in  the  language,  has 
something  in  it  unlike  that  of  the  purest  classics.  This  has 
generally  been  resolved,  like  taste,  into  the  French  Jenesqai 
ftwi;  or  attributed  to  the  aukwardness  of  imitation.  Bat 
certainly  a  defect  that  is  universal  must  be  in  essentials.  It 
may  tlierefore  be  worthwhile  to  inquire,  whether  it  may 
not,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  owing  to  the 
lise  of  wrong  tenses  in  verbs ;  an  ^rror  produced  by  defeat* 
in  that  case,  common  to  ^11  grammars  ever  yet  published  in 
our  own  or  any  other  nation^ 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  I  was  appointed  master 
«f  a  free  grammar  school,  when,  though  the  classics  had 
fceen  the  principal  study  of  my  life,  it  became  Necessary  for 
me  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  true  analysis  of  theit 
bngiiage,  in  order  to  discharge  that  trust  wrth  fidelity.  For 
initiating  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  grao^mar,  I  niade  use  of 
Lilly,  as  revised  by  Ward :  which,  in  perspicuity  ftnd  i^gulat 
disposition,  far  exceeds  any  compend  of  th^  art,  I  have 
been  able  to  procure.  But  as  this,  as  well  as  others,  has  its 
errors  and  deficiencies,  I  took  the  pains  to  collect,  from  the 
best  writere  on  that  subject,  such  remarks,  for  the  use  of 
my  upper  school,  as  I  hoped,  would,  in  some  degree,  per^ 
feet  that  grammar,  make  my  youth  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  the  science,  and  put  it  in  their  power  always  t6 
avoid  a  spramniatical  error.  In  the  es;ecutiGn  of  this  design, 
I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  new  modelling  the 
femes  of  the  x/erbs ;  or  rather  indeed  6f  restcning  them  to 
their  most  ancient  form,  that  of  Varro.  From  wnicb,  how 
all  the  grammarians  in  general  came  to  vary,  (in  a  case  s6 
plain,  and  supported  by  such  authority)  is  to  me  matter  of 
astonishment.  The  world  has  seen  how  much  light  has  been 
throjvn  on  Homer  by  Dr.  Clark's  revival  of  this  form  in  the 
Greek;  and  why  may  not  as  much  be  done  by  it  for  the 
Latin  ? 

The  disposition  of  matter  in  Lilly,  as  I  before  observed, 
is  extremely  proper;  and  therefore,  to  make  the  formation 
of  verbs  easier  to  childhood,  be  begins  with  the  present 
tefise.  But  as  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ^re  capable  of 
thought  and  reflection,  and  must  have  learnt  the  formation 
long  before ;  I  there  reduce  tiine  to  its  natural  order,  the  past^ 
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the  present y  and  \!a^ future;  each  of  whick  being  conceived, 
as  respecting  the  action  or  passion  perfect  of  imperfect ^  con- 
stitutes two  separate  tenses  or  times.  To  explain  this  mor^. 
fully,  I  shall  subjoin  a  paradigm, 

Modi  Indicativl 

Praeterituni  primum  et  secundum. 
Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfectae,     (PraBterrimperf^ct.) 

Amabamf^Sy  at ;  &c.  I  did  hve^  or  was  loving, 

Tempus  preBterituni  rei  perfectae,  (Praeter-perfect.) 
Amaveram,  as,  at;  &c.  I  had  hved^  or  been  loving. 

PcBesens  primum  et  secundum* 

Tempus  prBBsens  rei  imperfecta?,  (Present-imperfect) 
AmOy  as,  at;  &c.  I  love^  or  am  loving. 

Tempus  preesens  rei  perfects?,  (Present-perfect.) 
AmaTi,  isti^  it;  &a  I  have  loved,  or  been  loving. 

Futurum  primum  et  secundum* 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfectse,  (Future-imperfect.) 
Amabo,  bis,  bit ;  &c.  I  shall  or  will  love^  or  be  loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Future-perfect.) 
Amavero,  ris,  lit;  &c.  I  shall  have  loved,  or  been  loving. 

To  such  as  ask  my  reasons  for  preferring  this  distributioii 
of  tenses,  I  answer,  1st.  That  it  is  both  a  natural,  regular, 
and  easy  one;  and  what  I  am  persuaded  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  from  observations  on  the  usage  of  good  authors, 
will  find  to  be  iust.  2dly.  Let  them  please  to  consider, 
whether  the  judgment  oi  Varro  and  Dr.  Clark,  be  not,  in 
this  case,  ^equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  that  of  all  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  besides.  And,  ^dly.  Whether  the 
four  defective  verbs  fccppi,  memini,  nwi,  and  odi^J  which,  un- 
der the  p^r;^c/  form,  retain  also  the  sense  of  the  imperfect, 
amount  not  to  a  demonstration,  that  it  is  right.  To  instance 
in  one: 

Modi  Indicativl 
Praet^ritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfecta?  et  jperfecta?* 
Noverw)>  ^9  s^t;  &c.  I  didknowj  and  I  had  known. 

Praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempos  prsesens  rei  imperfectae  et  perfectae^ 
Novi,  isti,  it;  &c.  I  kTUJW,  and  I  have  known. 
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Fiiliinfni  primum  et  setoitndinitu 

.  Tempus  futuram  rci  imperfectae  et  ^rfeotie. 

Novero,  ris,  rit;  &c.  1  shall  A:;i0ir^  tLndi  liavt.htowfi^  :    . 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  true  state  of  the  tenseu 
would,  I  believe^  prevent  the  affixing  wrong  ideas  of  time 
in  Latin  compositions ;  a  fault  very  much  fallen  into  by  mo-  , 
dems.  It  Would  also  suprersede  several  frivoloits  and  false 
rules  of  gr^tmynar ,-  such  as,  that  Coyyiinciions  Jom  the  mine 
fnood  but  diffhrcnt  tenses.  For,  not  to  say  (what  however  is 
true)  that  the  business  of  conjunctions  is  nt>t  to  join  together 
either  vioodsy  tenses^  or  indeed  single  words^  but  sentences  or 
clauses  of  senfencesy  tb^^se  different  tenses  as  the  grammarians 
call  thcf^  are  in  reality  the  same.  Witness  that  deservedly 
admired  passage  of  Virgil ;  >. 

jSxiit^A  ccblum  ramis  fdJcil)tts  arbos 
'  Miraturfue  ticfv^t  ffotide^;  kt: 

where  any  man,  with  half  tth  eye,  may  sec  that  exOi 
and  mratur  are  both  df  the  present  tense:  and  that  th«  for- 
mer must  be  Englished  ii  ff^nti  not  itkugoncf  for  ^o  it  mtikt 
have  tieen  exierat 

But  to  pit)ceed ;  to  th^  <¥i^era(ioe  mesd  I  found  it  ireceA* 
sary  to  add  three  new  tenses ;  a  present^perfect^  Vi/uture^im^ 
ptffecij  common  to  this  mobd,  with  thd  indicative:  tmd  a/ti- 
ture^p&rfect,  common  t6  all  the  mood^^  exeept  lihe  infinkiifd^ 

Modi  Imperativi. 

Pr^&ens  primmn  et  secundum. 

Teolpm  pfassens  rei  imperfectae,  (Present-^iomerfect.) 
Ama,  ato;  et,  ato ;  &g.  love  thou^  or  be  thou  hvmg. 

Tempus  praesens  m  perfected  (Pfes^itt^perfeCt.) 
Adunreris,  rit;  &e»  have  thoU  hved^w  betnhoingk 

Futurum  prinmm  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfect®,  (Future-imperfect) 
Amabis,  bit;  &<:.  Zw^  thou  hereafter,  or  *^ /iwiiig'. 

Tempus  futurum  i-ei  perfect**,  (Fiitlii*e-*perfect.) 
Amaverisy  rit;  &c.  Have  thou  hwedhit^tsQVy  of  beew hmng. 

Let  Oderint,  dum  metuant;  S  adoUsdefites  ifteminerint 
pudicitiay  out  of  Tully,  snffice  as  example*  of  the  present' 
pet  feet  of  this  mood ;  where  the  defective  verbs^  as  has  been 
already  observed  under  the  fonu  of  the  pe^ect,  i^chfcte 
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tbesQfis^  ^IfH>  of  %i^  impiffe^  Examples  of  ^^jir^ifu.* 
ture  of  thii^  mood  occu|r  so  frequeKKtly,  that  it  is  needless  to 
cite^ny;  JiQwever,  take  this  out  of  Qvid^-Grarfer^er/scita-r 
here  ao  ipso.  Met.  Lib.  L  line  775,  where  Dr.  Friend  and 
other  editors^  aware  of  the  difEculty,  but  not  knowing  wb^t 
Ui( make  of  it,  haive  p^t  a,  colen  stop^  as  a  fence,  U)  separate 
^e^e  two  ^aJSisr^i^t  ffWd^  ^  tbey  thoi^gbt  tj^Qia,  aod  tc^ 
counterbalance  the  force  of  the  copulative, 
^  Of  the  laiUrJuture  take  this  example  out  of  Terence, 

.  ■  ...,.i  .j>'.^.  N«c  %\i  ^  (:aii^  mipueP9  ,  ^ 

,  Haec  quae  facis,  ne  is  suapfi  n^qtet  3enteqtiam. 

Aq4  Act  II.  Seen.  3« 

■  ■]  • '   .  ;    .  .  r.  ;■  . 

where  the  common  resolution  by^oc  and  t^  is  a  very  I^avsh 
^m?.,  ^((4  if^  ovy  G|)Lniof)^  much  b^tteir  resolved  this  way;^ 
especially  as,  in  all  like  ca3es,  it  mi;s^(  be  rendered  into  other 

Before  I  finish  with  this  mood,  I  should  be  glad,  if  si^has 
are  studious  of  grammatical  perfection,  would,  in  their  read* 
ingof  classics  of  the  best  note,  observe,  whether  the  two 
drfei;tive.verbs^  salvebis^d  v^lebUj  ever  occur  in.  the  inciica^ive 
seQse.  That  they  are  of  tliejirst future  of  the  ir^perattvef 
above  described,  numbers  of  instances  maybe  prpduced; 
but  I  9iucb  doubt  whether  it  was  not  through  igapxauce,  a^ 
this  tense  belonged  alsp  to  the  imperative^  that  the  con^pilert 
of  grammar  have  referred  them  to  the  indicative. 

In  the  Optative^  Potential^  and  Subjunctive  Moods,  the  same 
faiio  of  iens^^^A^^j^  as  in  th^  J[ndic0tivei  only  it  is  to  be 
i^^serv^d^  ftl^^^  prti^enf  ^\\4Jutw^  at^  the  8«une  both  la 

^      Afom  OftativI,  Fotbktiaus,  et  SuajUNCTivi.         ^ 

PriQler^ilQ»  pritpdum  et  secundum* 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfectae,  (Preter-imperfeety 

Amarem,  res,.]:et;  &€U  I  might,  could,  &c.  Ime^  or  be  loving. 

T^mpilS  prspterituox  rei  perfecta?,  (Praeter-perfect.)    ; 

Amavissem,  ses,  setji  ^c.  I  iiught|,  could,  &c.  have  loved^  or 

belovifig^  _,      . 

Praeseivi  et  fiiturum  primum  et  secundum^ 

TcttiHnk  pi:as9eDS  et  futurum  rei  imperfectee,  (Present;  an3 

future^imperiect.) 
4iaem,  es,  et ;  &c.  X  ixi&y^  i&c.  or  shai,ll  love,  pr  be  loving.   ^   ^* 
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Tempus  prsesen&'et  futurutn  rei  perfectse^    (Present  afitf 

future-perfect.) 


im 


Amaver — ris,  rit;  &c,  t  may^  should,  &a  or  shall  have  la&ed 

or  been  loving. 

But  in  the  infimthe  moody  the  past,  artd  present  are  the 
same^  both  in  the  impe)fect  and  perfect;  and  the  futute  dis^ 
tiuct;  asy  ' 

Modi  Infinitivi. 

Preeteritum  et  praesens  primum  et  sedundunii 

Tempus  praeteritum   et   prse^ens  rei  itaperfecta^,  (Pretef 

and  present-imperfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium ;  nos^  vos,  illos ;  amare :  That  I  was^  or  am 

loving. 
Temfpus  prateritum  et  praesens  rei  perfectae,  (Preter  and 

present-perfect.)  ' 
Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  amavisse;  That  I  have^  or  had  beert' 
loving. 

Futurumcprimum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  imperfectae,  (Future-imperfect) 
Me,  te,  ilium ;  &c.  amaturum  esse;  That  I  am  about  to  be 

loving. 

Tempus  futurum  rei  perfectae,  (Future-perfect.) 
Me,  te,  ilium;  &c.  amaturum  fuisse;  That  1 7ie;a5  about  to  be 

loving. 

This  is  the  form  to  which  I  reduce  the  actii>e  voice ;  and 
the /Mi^^zW  follows  in  like  manner;  only  with  some  neces- 
sary altei-ations  in  those  tenses,  which  are  .made  up  of  the 
participle  and  auxiliary  verb.  Where  the  first  form  both  af 
the  past  and  present,  by  including  both  the  imperfect  and  per^ 
feet  3ense,  affords  the  same  argument  of  the  right  distribution 
of  tenses,  in  the  above  Paradigm,  with  the  four  defective 
verbs,  before-mentioned ;  thus : 

Praeteritum  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  praeteritum  rei  imperfectae  et  perfectae,  (Preter 

imperfect  and  perfect.) 
Amatus,  eram,  ras;  &c.  I  was,  &c.  had  been,  loved. 

Praesens  primum  et  secundum. 

Tempus  prassens  rei  imperfectsD  et   perfectas,    (Present- 

imperfect  and  perfect.) 
Amatus  sum,  es,  &c.  I  am,  or  have  been  loved ; 
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wiiereas  tke  latter  form  a?/ki^5/««ram,  ^nd  amatHsfui\  &c, 
signify  the  thing  witbout  the  least  mixture  of  the  imperfut^ 
though  in  a^l  girammars  they  .^e  put  dowa  with  the  former^ 
as  equivalent. 

I  shall  now  only  beg  leave  to  add  one  caution  to  my  fellow<^ 
labourers,  to  the  youth  of  the  universities,  and  to  the  studious 
in  the  dead  la^gus^es,  (for  whose  service  I  have  commani- 
cated  my  thoughts,  and  to  whose  judgment  I  submit  them) 
that  in  their  trial  of  what  I  have  advanced,  they  be  aware^ 
that  the  true  time  of  an  action  or  passion,  is  in  some  cases^ 
exceedingly  hard  to  determine  exactly.  That  the  transit 
tion  between  contigiious  tenses,  and  between  the  perfect 
SLikd  imperfect  state  of  the  B^me  tense,  is  nearly  like  that  of 
light  and  shade,  in  painting.  For  instance,  it  is  often  the 
same  thing,  whether  j'ou  make  use  of  the  perfect  or  prueter^^ 
imperfect  tense  of  the  grammars.  The  difference'  b^tweetl 
time  present  in  its  perfect  tfate,  and  timepast^  ip  its  impetfect 
state,  being  ajmpsit  ifnp^rceptible.  Bi^t  the  mis.take  bitbeito 
h^been  in  takipgthe  p^i!;;^c^/^^^  of  the  grammars  tobe  the 

Sore  perfect  ti^fie  of  the  two;  wherea?,  in  reality,  it  i#  only 
^  ^  present  ^perfect,  zad  the  other  as  it  is  rightly  termed^  the 
prater^impe^ect.  So  Jtisseriat,  dixerat,  Jmierat,  kc.  whea 
they  occur,  after  some  speech  in  authors;  though  they  sar^ 
used  in  the  form  of  the  prater^pe^f^ct,  yet  may  best  be? 
turned  into  Engjjsh  b)^  the  Aorist  or  Indefinite,  vi7i*Aeordered^i 
he  spate,  he  ended;  which  is  the  sense  of  the  prater-^imperfect. 
tov  the  Latins  being  without  A'drisis,  make  use  of  this  tense 
^nd  the  prater-pefjfect  of  t}ie  grammars  for  that  purpose. 

I.  have  added»  tothe  active  voica,  t)ie  /^o^-jitJi^  sign,  with  the 
English  participle  in  i7ig,  for  the,  assistance  of  ushers;  to 
ifbom  I  shoulc^.byftll  means  recommend  the  ]:^actice  of  ac- 
ci|stomin^  their  youth,  sometime;;  to  write  the  ver^^  in  that 
form^  which  will  obviate  a  very  coinmon  mistake,  namely^i 
itf$  being  taken  by  them  for  the  pas^v^  voice. 

The  torm  of  the,  infinitive  Mood  is  altered,  and  the  accusa^ 
the  case  put  before  i^,  to  show,  tbat^  like  an  impersonal,  it  is 
ca^ald^  of  being  applied  to  all  the  persons,  by  the  addition 
pftfie  personal  pronoun.  ■.  \\  r 

Thus  much  of  my  grammatical  collection  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  oner  to  the  public,  hoping  it  may  be  of 
general  use.  With  the  rest  I  have  resolved  not  to  trouble 
it,  as  being  not  all  my  own,  but  collected,  fron^  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  authors.  By  the  channel  of  your  Magazme  it  will 
be  far  di£Pused ;  and  to  such  as  are  wedded .  for  life  to  old 
forms,  cost  no  more  than  the  trouble  of  reading.    And  my 


^  Pr&terh  of  Crotioier, 

design  will  be  fuUy  answered,  if  it  either  cantriWutes  satfs** 
&ctorily  to  the  clearing  np  this  most  intrieate  aiid  nice  pttrt 
of  grammar;  or  excites  some  other  person^  of  more  pene* 
tration  and  leisure  to  do  it  better. 

I  am.  Sill  yoursi  &c« 

Ashford^  in  Kent^  April  2.  .  S.  Barkett. 

17^4,  Jpril, 
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Mr.  Urban,     . 

Dr.  fuller  died  while  he  was  writing  that  ejitensive 
work,  intitledy  the  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  for 
which  reason,  amongst  otliers,  tiiat  book  is  not  so  complete 
as  one  could  wish.  In  some  counties  he  has  registerea  the 
prwerhial  sayings  peculiar  to  them,  in  others  he  has  omitted 
them,  and  yet  those  counties  no  doubt  aflbrding  some; 
though  the  doctor  could  not  recollect  them.  One  saying 
we  h^ve  in  the  Northern  parts,  omitted  by  hnn,  which  19 
there  very  common,  but  perhaps  wants  some  explanation ; 
it  is  this,  as  cunning  as  Crffteder.  Now  ^croiafd  is  a  fiddle, 
and  a  erowder  is  a  fiddler,  both  which  word9,  to  go  no  further^ 
you  will  find  in  Dr.  Littleton's  Dictionary.  Hence  Crawdtro 
IS  the  fiddlet  in  Hudibras.  Cant  H.  But  why,  as  ctmiting  aa 
Crowderf  I  answer,  we  have  two  senses  of  the  word  cunning^ 
one  implying  craft  and  subtil ty,  and  often  in  an  ill  sense; 
and  the  other  imi>lying  art  and  skill,  and  always  in  a  good 
one.  Hence  cining  ^nd  coning,  rex,  from  Anglo-Saxoa 
connen,  scire.  King  is  an  abreviation  oicinmg  and  imports 
ptiddens,  sciens,  or  the  kmrnnng  one,  the  first  kings  ormonarch» 
among  the  Saxons,  being  chosen  into  their  office  (which  was 
not  hereditary  then)  on  account  of  their  greater  and  more 
consummate  knowledge  in  the  administration  of  affitirs^ 
especially  the  military.  But  I  observe  that  the-word  in  this 
latter  use,  was  very  commonly  applied  to  skill  or  knowledge 
in  music,  of  whicn  I  will  here  produce  you  an  instance  or 
two. 

1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  <^  Seek  out  a  man  whoi&a  cmrning 
player  upon  a  harp.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants  provide 
me  now  a  man  that  can  play  well,  and  bring  htm  to  me. 
Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said,  behold^  f 
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bare  seen  a  dOn  6f  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite^  that  is  cunning  in 
playing,"  &c. 

1  Chron.  xxv.  7.  "  So  the  number  of  them,  with  thdr 
brethren  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord, 
even  all  that  were  cunnings  was  two  hundred  four  score  and 
eight." 

Ps.  Iviii.  5.  "  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."  According  to  the 
margin,  ''be  the  charmer  never  so  cunning i*'*  whereupon  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  charming  of  sexpents  here 
alluded  to,  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  music. 

Ps.  cxxxvii,  5.  *'  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cimntVt^."  This  is  spoken  by  King 
David,  the  same  person,  who,  above  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  is 
stiled  a  cunning  player  an  the  harpy  and  by  the  late  learned* 
Mr.  Johnson,  is  very  well  paraphrased  thus.  ''If  I  do  not? 
retain  my  natural  affection  for  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  and  the  divine  services  which  are  there  to 
be  performed;  if  I  forget  to  perform  my  part  in  those 
solemn  devotions,  let  my  hand  quite  lose  its  skill  in  touching 
the  harp."  See  also  Bishop  Patrick.  In  all  these  passages 
the  substantive  means  skili^  and  the  adjective  sktlfuly  but 
particularly  in  the  science  of  music. 

To  come  then  to  the  point;  I  suppose  there  was  a  time 
formerly,  when  minstrels  were  so  scarce,  diat  it  denoted 

f^reat  parts  and  great  application  to  be  able  to  play  on  a  vio« 
m  in  these  parts  at  least:  to  be  as  cunning a^  Crcrti^dery  im- 
ported consequently  a  person  of  skill  and  abilities;  and  if 
ever  the  phrase  is  used  of  craft  and  artifice,  it  is  by  cata^ 
diresis,  or  an  abuse  of  speech,  as  happens  very  commonty 
in  language. 

I  am.  Sir,  yourj^,  &c. 
1754,  May.  Paul  Gsmsege.. 


Mb.  Urban, 

Mr.  GEMSEGE  has  given  a  very  pretty  account  of  tbei 
saying  As  cunning  as  Crow4ery  it  may  be  a  true  one ;  but  the 
Nune  saying  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Engljind,  (perhaps  not 
so  ancient  as  his)  came  from  the  following  story:  ona 
Samuel  Crowder,  a  carrier,  wsi  desired  to  bring  a  pound  of 
^acco  for  a  neighbgur ;  accordingly  he  buys  the  tobacco, 

VOL.  IL  f 
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and  packs  it  up  in  the  mouth  of  a  sack  of  dalt;  it  hetng  wef 
weatner,  and  the  salt  being  moist,  breaks  through  the  paper  in 
wittch  the  tobacco  was  contained,  and  uext  day,  whea  Croveder 
and  his  wife  were  unpacking,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  fouiMt 
the  tobacco  and  some  of  the  salt  mixed  together;  bis  wite 
Mary  made  great  lamentations  to  have  so  much  tobacco  and 
aalt  spoiled,  which  must  certainly  be  paid  for  by  t)iein ;  but 
Samuel,  wondering  at  his  wife^a  simplicity,  tolcl  h^r  Ue  had 
thought  of  a  method  of  separating  them  immediately,  waA 
ordered  her  to  fetch  a  pail  of  water,  which  was. done;  \x^ 
then  emptied  the  tobacco  and  salt  inta  the  water,  **  Now,** 
says  he  to  his  wife,  *^  there  is  a  quick  thought  of  mine,  you 
fool !  you  see  ail  the  tobacco  swims  at  the  top,  and  all  thet 
salt  falls  to  the  bottom."  So  when  any  person  does  not  act 
^uite  so  smart  as  he  should,  be  b  said  U>  be  as  cunning  om 

Yours, 

BRITAICflCUS. 

.  1754,  June. 


XII.  A  Prorerbiat  Saying  explalDed, 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  have  a  proverbial  saying  current  through  the  whol^ 
kingdom,  peculiar^  I  believe,  to  this  nation,  of  which  the 
sense  is  generally  well  enough  understood,  but  the  reason 
and  foundation  of  it  are  so  greatly  obscured  by  a  corrupt 

Pronunciation,  that  I  presume  they  are  known  to  few. 
'he  adage  meant  is,  to  turn  cat  itk  pan,  of  whicl^  every 
one  knows  the  meaning,  and  probably  nas  remaiiced  many 
examples  of  it;  but  their  being  no  connection  between  a  cat 
and  a  pan,  the  rise  of  the  phrase  is  very  intricate^  all  owing 
as  I  said  to  a  corruption  ot  speech,  for  the  word  n<^  doubt 
is  cate,  which  is  an  old  word  for  a  cake  or  other  amnaktte^ 
which  being  usually /rici/,  and  consequently  7ar/ied  at /A^ 
pan^  does  therefore  very  aptly  express  the  changing  of  sides 
in  politics  of  relijgion,  or,  as  we  otherviuse  say,  tke  turning 
wu?  scout. 

..  I  will  now  produce  some  authorities  for  this  word;  oE^ 
a  .conjecture  concerning  its  etymon;  and  then  shew  by 
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ft  similar  instance  the  facility  and  probability  of  the  cotrup- 
tion. 

When  the  cowherd's  wife  upbraids  King  Alfred,  in  Speedy 
for  letting  the  cake  at  the  fire  burn,  the  author^bserves, 
she  little  suspected  him  '*  to  be  the  man  that  had  been 
served  with  far  more  delicate  cates."  Speed's  Hist.  p.  386, 
here  it  signifies  a  cake^  but  in  general  it  rheans  any  dainty 
or  delicacy,  as  in  the  example  following,  and  as  Dr.  Littleton 
well  notes  when  he  Latinizes  it  in  his  Dictionary  cibi  deli- 
cati.  In  the  Moresco  feast  called  Ashorah^  Dr.  Lane.  Ad- 
dison telU  us,  the  Moors  eat  nothing  but  "  dates,  figs, 
parched  corn,  and  all  such  natural  cates  as  their  substance 
can  procure,"  Addison's  account  of  West  Barbary,  p.  214. 
In  Taylor's  Play,  the  hog  liath  lost  his  pearl;  Lightfoot  says  of 
King  Croesus  in  the  shades  below,  that  he  is  there, 

Feasting  with  PltUo  and  his  Proserpine 
Night  after  night  with  all  delicious  cates. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  iiL  p.  227, 

So  in  Hcywood's  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  Anne 

says. 

— • for  from  this  sad  hour 

I  never  will^  nor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  taste 

Of  any  cates  that  may  preserve  my  life.  •  ' 

76ia.  Vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

In  Lylie's  Euphues,  Euphues  says,  "be  not  dainty  mouthed, 
a  fine  taste  noteth  the  fond  appetites  that  Venus  said  her 
Adonis  to  have,  who  seeing  him  to  take  his  chief  delight  in 
costly  cates,  &c."  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  242.  Here  it  appa- 
rently signifies  delicacies,  and  indeed  I  take  the  word  to  be 
no  other  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  ^svord  delicate,  for  the 
last  cited  author,  p.  356,  uses  the  word  delicate  in  the  very' 
same  sense,  when  he  says  of  the  English  ladi^,  '^  drinking 
of  wine,  jyet  moderately :  eating  of  delicates,  yet  but  thei? 
eats  full,  and  perhaps  from  this  word  cater  and  a  caterer, 
irfijqh  BSte  both  of  them  English  and  not  French  terms. 
;  tfow  that  this  is  the  true  original  of  this  saying  is  very 
dear  fro^  a  similar  corruption  in  the  word  salt-cat.  A  sali* 
otf  is  a  cake  well  impregnated  with  brine,  and  laid  in  a 
p^^on  house,  io  order  to  tempt  and  entice  the  birds,  who 
tte  exceedingly  fond  of  it;  and  cat  is  here  used  for  cate,  in 
dMlienseojfa  ca^e?,  just  as  it  isin  this  proverbial  saying  which 
iteamnow  explaining. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  Feb.  F2  PaulGeM^CT^ 


6$  A  Proverb  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  REMEMBER  to  have  said  in  Feb.  Magazine,  "perhaps 
from  this  word  cate  comes  to  cater y  and  a  caterer ^  which  are  both 
of  them  £ngHsh,  and  not  French  terms.  At  the  same  time  I 
deduced  the  word  cate  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  (fe- 
licatCy  but  since  the  writing  of  that  papef,  t  find  that  whereas 
Chaucer,  p.  5.  line  569.  of  Mr.  l/rry's  edition,  writes, 

A  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 
Of  which  all  catour»  might  take  ensample, 
For  to  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile ; 
For  whether  he  payid  or  toke  by  taile, 
Aigate  he  waitid  so  in  his  ashate, 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  gode  estate; 

iThe  first  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  has  Achators  for  all  ca^ 
tours;  and  the  word  ashate  in  the  glossary  is  explained, 
"  buying,  dealing,  acate^  MS.  cA.  from  the  French,  achate 
acheter;  whence  catour,  caterer.  French,  acheteur;  a  buyenjj^ 
anciently  written  acatour,  GL  Lob.**  These  etymologies 
are  certainly  very  plausible,  and  it  is  submitted  to  the 
learned  to  decide,  whether  they  are  not  preferable  to  those 
offered  by  me,  if  so,  the  word  cate  comes  from  the  French 
€i:aie  or  achate  and  the  word  cater  from  the  French  acheter. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1754,  J/ay.  Paul  Gemsege. 


wAm. 


XlIL  The  Proverb — ^At  Latter^Lamraas — expteined. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  very  well  ex- 
plains the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  proverbial  phrase  at 
latter  Larmnas,  *•  ad  Gracas  calendaSf  says  be,  t  e,  never, 
ivixf  ^/A»oK>»  TiKii^cri,  cum  7nuli  pariant,  Herodot.'*  But  the 
question  still  recurs,  how  came  latter  Lammas  to  signify 
7U!ver?  I  answer.  The  first  of  August  had  a  great  variety  pf 
names  amongst  our  ancestors :  it  was  cMed  Festu77i  Sancti 
Petri  ad  vincula^  Quia  Augustiy  Peter-mass^  and  amongst 
the  rest,  Lammas.  The  two  former  of  these  names  depend 
upon  an  old  legend,  which  in  Durantus  runs  thus :  "  One 
:2uirinusy  a  tribune,  having  a  daughter  that  had  a  disease  in 
her  throaty  she,  by  the  order  of  Alexander,  then  Pope  of 
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Rome,  and  the  sixth  from  St.  Peter,  sought  for  the  chains; 
with  which  St.  Peter  was  bound  at  Rome,  under  Nero;  and 
having  found  them,  she  kissed  them  and  wa$  healed;  and 
Quirinus  and  his  family  were  baptized.  ^  Tunc  dictus  Alex« 
ander  Papa  hoc  festum  in  calenais  August!  celebrandum  in- 
stituit,  et  in  honorem  beati  Petri  ecclesiam  in  urbe  fabrica* 
vit,  ubi  ipsa  vincula  reposuit,  et  ad  vincnla  nominavit,  et 
calendis  Au^sti  dedicavit.  In  qua  festivitate  populus  illic 
conveniens  7j95a  vtWtiAz  hodie  osculatur.''  Durant.  Rationale 
divin.  Offic.  lib.  vii.  p.  240.  The  festival  was  instituted  on 
occasion  of  finding  the  chains,  and  of  the  miracle  wrought 
by  them,  and  so  was  in  titled  Festum  Sancti  Petri  advincma ; 
and  because  the  part  upon  which  it  was  berformed  was  the 
gulA  or  throat,  in  process  of  time,  it  came  to  be  called  Guia 
AugustL  It  took  the  name  of  Petev^mass  ip^riXy  from  the 
apostle,  and  partly,  as  I  think,  from  its  being  the  day,  when 
the  R&nie^scot  or  Peter^pence^  in  ancient  tinre,  (when  that 
tribute  was  paid  in  this  kingdom)  was  levied.  The  Corrfcs^ 
sor^s  law  is  very  express,  **  The  peter-penny  ought  to  be 
demanded  at  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul"*^,  and 
to  be  levied  at  the  feast  called  ad  viucnlaf,^*  Eccles.  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  A.  D.  MLXIV.  c.  11. 

We  come  now  to  Lavivias^  of  which  there  are  two  etj-mo- 
logics.  The  first  is  in  Cowel :  "  Lammas-dayj'  says  he, 
**  is  the  first  of  August,  so  called,  quasi  Lanib-maSy  on  which 
day  the  tenant  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  vtnculaly  were 
bound,  by  that  tenure,  to  bring  a  living  lamb  into  the  church 
at  high  mass/'  Cowel's  Interpreter.  But  this  custom  may 
seem  too  local,  to  give  occasion  to  so  general  a  name,  and 
therefore  the  etymon  given  us  by  Mr.  Wheatly  from  Som-» 
ner,  I  would  chuse  to  prefer.  These  gentlemen  derive  it 
from  the  A.  Saxon  hlqfmassey  that  is,  Loqf^mass^  it  having 
been  the  custom  of  the  Saxous  to  offer  that  day,  universally 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  an  oblation  ox  loaves^  made 
of  new  wheat,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  new  corn*  It  ap* 
pears  from  many  passages  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  this 
name  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  in  some  of  them  there  is  the  h 
prefixed,  which  shewf  it  has  no  relation  to  the  lamb,  agmisi 
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*  June  29. 

+  Mr.  Johnson  fays,  King  Offa  chose  this  time  for  the  payment  of  thu 
F^PT'p^nce,  because  on  thiK  day  tl^p  rcVicts  of  St.  Alban  ihi^  martyr  were  first 
Jiscov^red  to  hinif 

J  This  is  not  tnte  ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  b«t  not  to  Sr.  Peter  art  vin- 
4uk>    Th%  fcjist  vf  the  dedicatiop  is  Oct.  1.     6fQ  l^lr.  Dr4kc'^  Ebojacum. 
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and  in  others,  w  anno  913,  giB,  921,  and  llQlf  itisair^ 

Eressly  written  hlafj^iflssey  and  the  learned  editor  and  trans^ 
itor  of  the  Saxon  annals  renders  it  every  where  very  justly^ 
\^y  Festmnprivntis^rum. 

Now  as  to  the  point  in  hand,  Lammas-daj/ ws^  always  a 
great  day  of  accounts ;  for  in  the  payment  of  rents,  &c.  our 
ancestors  distributed  the  year  into  four  quarters,  ending  at 
CandleniaSy  Whitmntide^  Lammas^  and  Martinma^^  and  this 
wajs  every  whit  as  common  as  the  present  division  of  isody" 
day,  MidsuynmeTj  Michaelm€fSy  and  Christmas.  In  regard  to 
Lammas,  besides  its  bein^  one  of  the  usual  days  of  reckoningy 
it  appears  fix)m  the  quotation  taken  above  from  the  Confessor^s 
laws,  that  it  was  the  specific  day  whereon  the  Feter-pence,  a 
tax  vefy  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  punctual  pavfnent  of 
which  was  enforced  under  a  penalty,  by  the  law  or  St.  Ed- 
ward, was,  paid.  In  this  view,  then,  Lamma;i  stands  as  a 
day  of  accoimtSy  and  loiter  Lammas  will  consequently  signify 
the  last  day  qfaccountSy  or  the  day  of  doom,  which,  la  enect, 
as  to  all  payments  of  money,  and  in  general,  as  to  all  worldly 
transactions  whatever,  is  never.  Latter  here  is  used  for  lasij 
the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  just  as  it  is  in  a  like  case 
in  the  book  of  Job,  xix.  25.  *' I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liyeth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day,  upon  the 
earth,"  meaning  the  last  day.  That  the  last  day,  or  the  lat^ 
ter  Lammasy  as  to  all  temporal  affairs,  is  indeed  never,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  story.  A  man  at  confession 
owned  to  his  having  stolen  a  sow  and  pigs.  The  father  con- 
fessor exhorted  him  to  restitution.  The  man  said,  some 
were  sold,  and  some  were  killed;  but  the  priest  not  satis- 
fied with  that,  told  him  they  would  follow  him  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  if  he  did  not  make  restitution :  upon  which  the 
man  repHes  quickly,  /'//  restore  'm  then,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Tuw^r. 

Yours,  &c. 

M  5^,  Sept.  G.  P. 


XIV.  On  the  Propriety  of  Language  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  CERTAIN  old  Clergyman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  having 
formerly  read  the  petition  of  TVho  and  Which,  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  78,  has  at  last  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people,  when  he 
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fibpei^  tlSBvLoWs  Prayer,  t(>  say,  Om^'Jktbtr  wHo  iri  in 
feit^,  instead  of  Our/afhtr^kicnaHinbeatfen,  aceohiing 
to  die  form  )!»rescribed  in  the  book  of  Commofi  Pmyer,  which 
he  has  solemnly  obliged  hiilDself  to  observe.  He  puu  oie 
itt  mind  of  a  nice  gentleman,  now  dead,  i/^ho^  when  Lady  Mf. 
was  to  return  thanks  in  the  church,  aft^r  childbirth,  thought 
it  too  filnifli^,  and  even  borderihg  upon  rudeness,  tosay^ 
O  L&rd^etveifns  woman  thy  servant,  and  therefore  he  altered 
.  it  to  O  L&rd  save  this  Lady  thy  servant,  and  instructed  ttae 
tfletk  to  reply;  Who  pUtteth  her  Ladyship^ s  trust  in  ihee^; 
but  to  the  point;  that  paper  in  the  Spectator  was  not  Writ- 
^ten  by  so  great  a  jtidge  of  language  as  to  it^uce  one  greatly 
to  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  observation  there  mslde  Is 
drawn  merely  from  modern  use,  and  betrajrs,  in  m^  opinion, 
great  ignorance  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  odr  language,  and 
therefore  one  would  wish  that  6uch  innovations  as  these", 
taken  'upwithotit  siiffitient  grounds,  might  be  cfntirely  did- 
eotiritged.  ' 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  stands  in  the  liturgj^  is  not  take^ 
from  our  present  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  yet 
in  this  it  is,  whiek  art  in  hedven,  botli  in  Matthew  vi.  and 
Luke  XL  Neither  is  it  taken  from  an  older  translation  in  use 
in  Q.ueen  Elizabeth's  time,  where  the  address  is  in  like 
maoner  et:pf essed  in  botH  those  texts.  Nor,  lastly,  is  it 
copied  from  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Bible,  where  again  you 
will  find  it  represented  no  otherwise.  From  whence  one 
may  reasonably  conclude;,  that  the  use  of  which  for  who  in 
this  case,  cannot  but  be  true  English,  these  sevei^l  transla- 
tions being  made  by  different  authors,  and  who  all  of  them^ 
as  must  be  presumed,  had  a  competent  khowledge  of  our 
language. 

I  observe  next,  that  in  this  very  service  of  ours,  which  is 
.in  other  places  used  for  who ;  as  in  that  case  cited  By  the 
Spectator,  Spare  ihm  them  O  God,  Which  coivfess  their  faults; 
and  this  other  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  O  Lord  save  thy 
se}HHini,  which  pidteth  his  trust  in  thee.  Prayer  for  Em- 
ber w^eeks,  those  which  shall  be  ordained.  So  in  the  gospel 
for  Thursday  before  Easter  we  read.  And  one  of  the  male^ 
factors  which  were  hanged,  railed  on  hint,  &c.  Psalm,  xvii.  7^ 
we  have  Thou  that  art  the  saviour  of  them  which  put  their 
trust  in  thee ;  and  verse  1 3,  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  uns^odly, 
which  is  a  sword  of  thine.  Again,  Ps.  xviii.  2.  I  will  call  upon 
the  Lord  iWiicb  is  worthy  to  be  ptaised ;  and  verse  17,  them 
which  hate  me.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  pas- 
sage in  the  communion  office.  Glorify  your  father  which  is  in 
heav&n,  it  is  so  exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question^-  * 

F  4 


T2    On  the  Propria  qfLaxiguagt  in  the  Lord^  Prayer. 

Mr.  Urban,  here  are  no  leas  than  ntn^  passages  produced 

from  our  liturgy,  wherein  the  word  whica  is  applied  to  per- 

:^onSy  and  occurs  for  o'^,  and  may  not  one  iustty  wonder  how 

any  one  pretending  to  be  so  nice  and  delicate,  as  the 

gentleman  above-^mentioned,  could  possibly  overlook  them? 

There  are  probably  other  places  of  the  same  kind,  but 

these  be  reads  often,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  oi  surprise, 

i  that  all  of  them  should  always  have  escaped  his  notice, 

particularly  that  they  should  have  done  so,  since  he  has 

, entertained  bis  scruple,  about  the  justness  and  parity  oif 

.^iioh  expressions. 

A  third  argument  for  the  purity  of  this  word  in  this  ac- 
^eeptation,  I  deduce  from  the  Latin  relative  qm,  which  is 
, applied  both  to  persons  and  things,  just  as  our  which  is,  and 
»as  il  quale  and  le  quel  are  in  the  Italian  and  French. 

But  what  prevails  most  with  me  is,  that  I  have  observed 
-our  ancient  authors  using  which,  of  persons,  as  well  as 
things.  I  will  here  cite  a  tew  examples  from  some  of  our 
:  oldest  writer^. 

'        A  manciple  there  was  of  the  temple, 

Of  tt^AicA  all  catours  might  take  ensample,    /  ^ 

Forto  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaile. 

Chaucer,  p.  5.  Editi  Uny. 

He  geveth  his  graces  undeserved, 
And  fro  that  man  whiche  hath  him  served. 
Full  ofte  he  taketh  awey  his  fees, 
As  he  thatplaieth  at  the  dies. 

Gower  Confess.  Amant.  fol.  7.  b. 

The  morowe  was  made  the  maydens  bridalle> 

And  there  might  thou  wit  if  thou  wilt,  which  they  ben  al 

That  longen  to  that  lordship. 

Pierce  Plowmafij  fol  viii.  b; 

That  was  gessid  the  sone  of  Joseph,  which  was  of  Helle, 
*which  was  of  Matatli,  which  was  of  Levy,  &c. 

fVickliffe's  N.  Te$tam.  Luc.  iii.  . 

See  also  Archbishop  Cranmefs  Bible  there;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bible,  and  our  present  translation,  both  there 
9nd  Rev.  L  but  more  particularly  John  xviii.  a  chapter  read 
four  times  in  the  year,  (and  therefore  the  more  strange  it 


should  pass  unnoticed)  where  which  for  who  occurs  m  less 
than  seven  times. 

These,  Mr.  Urban,  may  be  thought  authorities  sufficient 
for  the  usaf^e  of  toy  word ;  and  I  dare  say  that  Upon  ooca^ 
sion  they  might  be  doubled  and  trebled ;  but  I  mtber  ^huse 
to  enter  now  a  little  into  the  reason  of  the  thing,  whtoe  I 
would  observe,  that  I  do  not  take  this  word  whichy  when  ap^* 
plied  to  persons,  to  be  so  purely  a  relativeas  who  is,  but  rather 
to  be  an  elliptical  way  of  speaking.  For  example,  the  words^ 
Luke  iii.  231  bjsing  the  son  ^Joseph,  tt^AtcA  was  the  sen  wf 
Hell,  I  coi;](ceive  may  be  filled  up  thus,  being  the^  »m  if 
Joseph,  which  Joseph  was  the  s<m  of  |ieli ;  in  which  case  yo4 
^cannot  with  any  tolerable  prc^riet^  substitute  who  in  tbft 
phx^oi  which.    So  in  the;  prayer  Our  father  whick  art  in 
heaveny  the  full  locution  would  be  Ourfathery  whichfcUher  art 
in  heaven.    And  in  Tom  Hearne'^  pref.  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Glastopbury,  p«  xc.  you  have  which  Walter  in  adike  case. 
And  hence,  as  I  ^oi^ecture,  arose  the  expression  the  which: 
.for  this,  when  it  is  used  of  a  person,  as  I  suppose  it  is  some^ 
Jwes,  manifestly  is  demonstrative,  and  require^  a  supply,  of 
the  preceding  proper  name>  whatever  it  be;  jtnd.  m  that 
case  againypu  cannot  changjStt'AiicA  for  u^^,:  for  we  Jiever 
say  the  who.     The  which  is  unqu.estionably  gopd  English,  as 
might  be  easily  shewn,  were  it  needful,  and  yet  some  peo^ 
pie  have  been  willing  to  except  against  it,  and,  in  particular 
I  remember  tp  have  seen  it  somewhere  object^,  as  obsolete 
and  incorrect,  to  Mr.  Tind^l  the  translator  of -iUpin.    But 
there  are  other  cases,  where,  a$  it  should  seem,  who  or  whom 
cannot  well  be  put  for  whichy  as  2  Kings  ix.  5.  Unio  which  of 
all  US  f  and  Luke  xiv.  5.  which  qfyoUy  &c.  In  this  last  places 
whate^^r  may  be  thought  of  the  former,  it  would  sound  very 
harsb^  I  am  certain,  to  an  English  ear,  to  hear  it  read  tt^Ao  gf 
you?  But  then  though  the  terms  of  «;Ao  and  which  are  not 
always  convertibk,  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  in  most 
cases  they  tnay  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently that  whosoever  should  chuse  xp  say  Our  father 
which  art  in  Hecetaen,  will  no  more  offend  agaiiist  propriety, 
and  the  genius  .of;  the  English  idiom,  than  he  that  would 
rather  write.  Our  father  who  art  in  heaveny  and  consequently 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  alteration,  nor  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  reader  should  depart  from  the  common 
form. 

I  am,  yours;  &c 

Chesterfield,  July  IS^M  5^.  O.?. 

h75^y  July.    .   .  •       »  ' 


'  PERHAPS  wbut  I  atn  goii^  t6  s^y  inJjy  ^e^  btkt  ti  tery 
«BM^  matter  to  some  6f  your  readers ;  bm  ^ce  it  relates  tb 
die  idmii  of  oar  language,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  x>f 
the  Rottiaos  could  debate  it,  as  we  find  tfaey  did  from  A.  GeT* 
Iras  X.  1.  whether  it  were  right  to  say  (erthijnne  eonml^t 
pmrtumj  an  teriio  et  ^ti^^to ;  others  perhaps  may  think  diS* 
Auismly  4f  it.  Besides,  it  is  concerning  the  ptiblic  Itturj 
49f  our  chttrch,  where  eivery  causeless  innovation  ought, 
Biy  «ip^oti,  to  be  prevMted  as  much  as  possiUe.  In  shoi 
Sir,  akice  I  undertook  the  defence  of  the  diction  in  the  ad- 
ttressiof  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  have  been  informed,  that  therfe 
mre  those  who  in  one  ol  the  petitions  very  commonly  will  say 
1091  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven^  intimating  that  it  is  not  so  proper 
to  «iy  in  earth.  But  surely  this  is  very  needless  and  nyper- 
eriticikl;  for,  the  preposition  ?n,  bbth  in  Laitin  and  English^ 
is  as  polysevnous,  that  is,  of  as  variouis  ^i\  import  as  most 
words  in  either  language;  it  denotes,  mthin,  hy^Jhrth^siike 
fffy  i&c.  and  amongiit  its  other  significattions,  it  is  very  comj^* 
ttionly  ufced  for^or  upoyt^  and  consequently  th^e  two  pattticles 
in  and  mi  are  frequently  counterehanged  in  common  speech. 
Wox  isxample,  you  may  either  feay  /  met  hvni  on  the  roa4y  or 
m  ike  r^d;  ihe^Aomti  in  a  peachy  or  the  down  on  a  peath;  in 
AiseveiMh  day  thou  shalt  do  no  vidnnet  <ff  'Wotky  6t  on  the 
^evemth  day.  See  the  fourth  commandm^ent,  and  Exodus  xx^i. 
Jn  some  places  it  is  said  to  ^mrite  npon  idblt^^  sfs  Exod.  xlcxii. 
16.  and  yet  you  have  it  3  Cor.  iii.  8.  WriiteHiwt  mthinky 
init  with  tkg  ^irit  of  the  Htmg  Gody  not  i  ri  tdbt^i  of  stone^ '  bdt 
in  fieshy  tables  of  ike  heart.  In  Exod.  ^I'i.  26.  both  fbrm^ 
occtir  together.  But  mi  the  seventh  day ^  whith  is  the  sdbbafhy 
in  it  ihere  shaft  be  none.  And  so  again,  Gen.  ti.  2.  tietestetl 
m.  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  X£>ork  tvhith  he  had  inade,  and 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  H,  because  thai  in  it 
he  had  rested  frmn  all  his  work.  From  all  which  one  may 
reasonably  inter,  tliat  in  tlie  present  case  it  is  eoually  as  pro* 
per  to  say  lA  eaiih^  as  cm  earth.  But  this  I  shall  more 
clirectly  evince:  it  was  noted  in  a  former  paper  that 
the  three  translations  of  the  Bible  there  quoted,  were 
made  by  different  hands,  and  yet  all  of  them,  both  Mat« 
thew  VI.  and  Luke  xi.  have  in  eatth;  and  to  them  I  beg 
leave  to  add  Dr.  VVickliffe  in  Matthew.  In  this  our  liturgy  it 
is  said,  Let  us  prayjor  the  whole  state  of  Christ^ s  Church  mill'- 
tant  here  \\\  earth.  And  so  Ps.  cxxxv.  6.  Whatsoever  the  Lord 
pleased^  that  did  he  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  And  Matthew  xxviii. 
1 8.  AH  pcrwer  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  em*fh ;  where 


$Magaia  o)d  ^^ipfcUfie,  Archbidiuop  Crtomer^s  Bibl^  and  the 
vemon  in  use  Tempore  Elixab.  rtgina^  and  in  the  com- 
pwioQ  offic«y  Glory  be  to  God  on  h^h,  and  in  earth  peace^ 
Wlierefore  I  slmll  only  cite  one  passage  more,  namely,  th* 
l^cond  coi&mandinent.  The  Ukmess^any  thing  ikat  is  in 
b€4i9fen:<ib»&^  or'm  the  earth  beneath.  In  the  Anglo  Saxony 
yrbJi^h  \»  the  ^iMr/n'r  of  our  language,  on  signifies  in,  as  ap-^ 
pears,  to  go  no  farther,  from  the  coins  where  DORR  ON 
EOFERPIC  is  Th)rr  in  York.  S^  Mr.  Thoreshy's  Mu- 
seum, p.  348,  et  alibi.  This  now  shews,  a  priori^  how  in 
came  to  be  used  for  on;  that  it  is  no  solecism,  but  arises 
from  the  very  genius  of  our  tongue. 

Yours,  &c. 
ilSif^Aug.  Paul  GfiiisEGE* 

Mft.  Urban, 

YOUR  correspondent  who  favoured  you  with  the  cAi* 
dsra  on  the  first  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  seems,  through 
the  whole  of  it,  never  to  have  taken  the  Greek  original  intf 
coQsideratioo.  The  question  is  not,  whether  thie  present 
translation  be  grammatical  or  not,  or  whether  which  «iay  sup* 
ply  the  place  of  who,  but  whether  either  of  them  be  ne-^ 
cessaifjri'  In  the  original  it  is  not  th^  relative  that  is  used^ 
but  the  prepositive  article  o,  whieh  indeed  sometimes  stands 
is  a  relative,  but  here  seems  to  be  put  eausa  discretionis^ 
and  may  very  justly  be  translated  thaty  a$  meant  in  distinc* 
tion  to  our  father  on  earth.  As  if  it  implied ;  not  this  &ther 
on  earth,  but  that  in  iieaven,  is  properly  your  father,  for  hei 
it  was  that  created  you,  and  it  is  he  that  daily  supports  and 
preserves  you,  therefore  small  is  your  loss  m  losing  your 
earthly  father;  you  are  not  thereby  orphans,  if  you  do  not 
by  your  wickedness  forfeit  the  favour  of  your  heavenly  fa* 
ther,  for,  if  so,  you  would  be  orphans  indeed.  Many  in- 
staocea  might  be  given  where  the  prepositive  article  is 
translated  that,  but  I  shall  mention  one  only,  1  Peter  i.  21, 
9Mf  Toy  fyfi^vr«,  God  that  raised. 

The  criticism  in  your  August  Magazine  likewise,  would 
have  been  helped  by  the  consideration  of  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  retain  on,  because  it  was  anciently 
used  for  m,  but  it  ought  to  remain  upon  its  own  account. 
The  translation  of  !«•*  m?  ym,  is  plainly,  on,  or  upon  ike  earthy 
not  neglecting  the  particle  the,  which,  in  proper  English,  is 
always  ^et  before  that  word,  except  when  it  signifies  soil  or 
mould;  for  I  think  in  these  expressions,  through  alt  the  earth, 
or  romd  the  earth,  the  particle  the  is  necessary  to  make 
tbem  English. 


Tt    On  the  Fropriehf  of  iMngti^e  in  ihe  Lord' s  Prayer^ 

An  exfM'es^on  or  phrase  bein^  ancient,  is  not  quite  a  sn^ 
ficient  reason  to  a  modem,  for  its  being  proper,  unless  we 
are  to  prefer  the  ancient  state  of  our  language  to  the  more 
modem  and  improved.  Not  but  that  I  thiuR  there  are  4 
great  many  forms  of  expres^n  in  authors^  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First,  that  are  mas* 
euiine  and  nervous,  and  ti^t  it  is  a  pity  they  should  turn 
obsolete*  < 

D — -^r/,  Sdy/-.  24,  1754. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  LEARNED  Antiquarian  in  a  late  Magazine,  chasti^ei 
one  of  his-  neighbours  for  altering  a  word  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  saying  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven,  instead  of 
Ourfather  which  art  in  heaven.. 

This  passage  has  occasioned  several  disputes ;  but  what 
arguments  have  been  advanced  on  each  side  of  the  question^ 
I  have  at  present  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  your  correspondent  has  by 
no  means  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  word  which;  f6p 
though  It  may  be  used  when  we  speak  of  a  third  person,  and 
perhaps  justified  by  supposing  it  '^  an  elliptical  way  of 
speakm^,^  yet  when  it  is  part  of  an  invocation^  we  shall  find 
it,  I  believe,  a  manifeat  impropriety. 

For  example,  this  sentence — I  will  .call  upon  the  Lord, 
which  is  worth}/  to  be  prawfif**-may  be^hus  filled  up-^./  will 
call  upon  the  lord,  which  lord  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  But, 
suppose  we  alter  the  sentence,  and  say — I  will  call  upon 
thee,  0  lord,  which  lord  art  worthy  to  be  praised — ^the  impro- 
priety is  apparent.  Which  lord  can  never  be  part  of  an  in- 
vocation: the  words  evidently  refer  to  ?i  third  person^ 

For  the  same  reason  when  >ye  address  ourselves  to  God  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  cannot  consistently  s^y.  Our  father^ 
which  father  art  in  heaven ;  whereas,  if  we  speak  ^  him,  we 
may  with  tolerable  propriety  say.  Glorify  your  father,  which 
father  is  in  heaven. 

Mr.  P.  I  imagine,  was  not  aware  of  this  distinction  when 
be  wrote  his  remarks,  for  I  do  not  find  one  of  his  quotations 
**  exactly  corresponding  to  this  in  question," 

H^  has  taken  great  pains,  indeed,  to  prove  thata'A/cA  may 
be  appliiitl  to  persons,  and  in  some  cases  I  allow  it  may;  but 
then  I  nnist  observe,  that  an  indiscriminate  use  of  who  and 
t^'A/cA  will  tcpd  tq  break  t;hrough  idiqtna^ical.precision,  and 
coufounci  oar  language  with  unnecessary  variations.  Whereas 


Om  the  Pf^Het^  ^Language  in  the  Lmtt  Pmyet.    ft 

we  should  asceitaifi  our  expressions,  were  we  to  fippfopciate 
w/»  to  persons,  and  which  u>  things*  . 

I  am  surprised  thatai;iy  modem  writer  should  qt^ote  Chau- 
cer and  Wickliffeas  vovichers  for  the-  purity  of  an  expres- 
^on.  Wpe  be  to  the.  Epgli^h  language,  if  we  are,  at  this 
da^  to  be  guided  by.  the:  writer's  of  the  14th  c^tury^ 
^  Ten  thousand  npits^tious,  Mweyer^  can  never  justify  an 
absurdity;  the  correctest  writers  may  be , guiUy  of  a  sole- 
cism, and  gr^n^Q^atical  inacjciiracies  propagated  from^^  one 
generation  to  another. 

The  truth  is,  the  English.  ll^ipgAiage  has  never  been 
thcyppughly  refined ;  no  standaifd  has  been  fixed ;  the  phraseo- 
logy is  extremely  vague  and  unsettled ;  and  among  all  the 
English  writers,  1  know  but  few  who  have  brought  their  laii- 
guage  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Dryden  was  certainly  of  this  opinion,  for  in  his  dedi« 
cation  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
he  makes  this  observation : 

"  How  barbarously  we  yet  write  and  speak,  your  lordship 
knows,  and  I  am  sufficiently  sensible  in  my  own  English; 
for  I  am  often  put  to  a  stand  in  considering  whether  what  I 
write  is  the  idiom  of  the  tongue,  or  false  grammar  and  non- 
sense couched  under  the  specious  name  ot  anglicism/* 

Yours,  &c. 
Sayleighy  Nov.  13.  R— — N. 

P.  S.  Mr.  P.  tells  us,  "  The  which  is  unquestionably  good 
English;'^  for  my  {?art  I  question  his  authority,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  him  i^  he  would  point  out  the  elegance  of  that 
phrase* 

1754,  Nov. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  PERCEIVE  the  observations  I  made  in  defence  of  the 
address  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  the  current  version,  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  some  adversaries.  The 
first  of  them  is  pleased  to  alter  the  state  of  the  question, 
9xA  to  refer  to  the  original. — "  The  question  is  not,"  says 
he,  ^'whether  the  present  translation  be  grammatical  or  not, 
or  whether  which  may  supply  the  place  of  who;  hot 
iriie^er  either  of  them  be  necessary  ?"  But  the  point  I  de- 
bated was,  whether  which  might  not  stand  there,  without 
any  impropriety  or  solecism,  for  who;  and  for  this  I  appeal 
to  my  .paper.  With  submission  therefore  to  this  gentleman, 
I  am  ^ot  9^t,,  all  concerned  ,With  the  original  Greisk,  in  thvs 


dispitt^)  nor  witb  the  justness  or  fdlshood  tX  6Uf  tmnslsTtidb 
of  it,  any  further  than  to  maintain,  that  'mhitah  may  do  as  tretl 
aft  whb.  However,  I  ^all  bestow  one  word  upon  this  au- 
thor ;  he  would  hare  it  rendercid,  that  art  in  ke<inkn;  iioW  I 
€ian  find  no  difference  in  the  sense  between  ufAo  ^nd/A^/,  nor 
between  which  and  that^  if  you  tritt  allow  that  which  c?Ln  be 
ttded  of  persons ;  for  it  is  all  orie  to  say,  Our  father ^  iohaart 
t»  heamen\  and  Ourfaiher^  whfkh  art  in  hcdveti,  or  Ourfbtherj 
that  «9>f  in  hem^y  God  being*  effectually  and  snfficientlj  dis<^ 
tineuished  by  all  of  them  from  our  fathers  after  the  fl6^ 
which  is"  all  this  author  proposes.  And  what  wiH  he  say  to 
this  ]^s$age  of  Shakespeare  in  Henry  ATH.  Act  iL  Scen^  6  ? 


It  is  not  to  be  questicm^d 


That  they  had  gathevM  a  wise  council  to  diem 

Of  evVy  realm, /Aa/ did  debate  this  btuiinefis> 

fTAo  de^m'd  our  marriage  lawful.  ' 

here,  thai  and  whoy  are  used  {H-omisctiously  of  the  same  per« 
sons,  and  in  the  same  breath. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  I  have  occasion  to  reply  to  this  gentleitian, 
whose  obiection  concerning  the  citing  our  old  English  au* 
thors  in  this  dispute,  shall  be  removed  below. 

Another  gentleman  admits,  as  I  take  it,  ihvXwhich  may  be 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  things^  in  s(nne  casesy  but  requires 
an  example  where  it  is  so  used,  when  it  is  part  of  an  invo- 
cation. This,  Sir,  is  being  very  strict  witbnne,  and  yet  I  do 
not  de^>air  of  giving  this  gentleman  satisfaction. 

The  question  then  between  this  gentleman  and  me,  is^ 
whether  which  can  be  applied  to  a  second  person,  as  who  or 
that  can ?  I  answer  it  may;  and  I  vouch  Acts  i.  24.  '^  And 
they  prayed,  and  said,  thou  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  &c.'*  Here,  which  is  the  2d  person,  and  the 
words  at  full  would  be.  Thou  Lord  which  Lord  knowest j  &c. 
Lord  ilk  the  latter  case  bein^  in  the  second  person.  These 
n*ords  now,  I  must  insist,  Sir,  are  exactly  parallel  with  the 
words  of  the  prayer,  Ourfathery  which  art  in  heaven^  which 
are  to  be  interpreted.  Our  father y  whichfathet  art  in  heaven^ 
and  where  father  is,  in  like  manner,  in  the  second  person. 
This  passage  in  the  Acts,  is  not  only  read  in  our  liturgy, 
{See  the  Epistle  for  St.  Matthias)  but  stands  v^r^a/am  the 
same,  in  the  two  older  versions. 

To  go  on ;  there  is  another  example".  Acts  xv.  23.  ''The 
apostles  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren,  which  are  of  the 
GentUes,  ¥ot  as  much  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  ntrm«» 
bers  which  went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  5^  with  words> 


hCi^^  'Vkytrme  bere/is  tbeisecofad^pei'^oii  plural.  Us  h  pfadkl 
fpQoi  tbe  words  that  ioUoRv,  Jktve  tumbled yot^  and  tke  pas« 
9ag0  tSr  to  be  uodee^ood)  a&if  it  had  been  esepfessed  tkiuL 
^  The  Apo«(le9  s^nd^  greeting  uflto  ^^  the  brethren  iet^ca 
4|7V  o£  die  Ge^niikSy  &c.''  A  third  text  may  be  cited  horn 
fioia.  ii.  ^3r^  '^Thou  therefore,  which  ieaehefii  sutGith&Ff 
teach^t  jfchott  oot  t^jaelf  ?  thou  /An/  preaschest  a  man  should 
not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?^'  Thes^  words  are  likewise  read  io 
Ibe  same  mutnt  er,  in  the  older  versions ;  and  vthat  is  remark** 
aUe.  in  this  case,  that  preackest  occurs  in  the  same  Terse,  whiclli 
^ws^nie,  that  the  scholars  conGerned  in  the  present  transla-4 
tion^  aad  in  ofic  of  the  elder  ones  at  least,  knew  no  manner  of 
difference  between  which  teachesiy  and  thai  preachesi^  bm 
looked  upc^  them  as  tantamount^  and  equallj  pure.  And 
yet,  I  dare  say,  those  divines  understood  their  mothev 
tongues  2L9i  wel)  as  either  this  gentleman  or  myself.  I  hope 
your  corre8|>ondent  will  pardon  me  for  this  presumption. 

I  have  no  reason.  Sir,  to  distrust  this  gentleman^s  candor^ 
and  therefore  three  examples  will  serve  as  well  as  tbren 
liundred;  and  therefore  I  shall  rest  the  matter  here,  mthoat 
troubling  you  any  farther.  But  I  observe  be  is  afraid  lest 
t^e  indiscriminate  use  of  who  and  which  should  tend  to  break 
through  all  idiomatical  precision.  For  my  part,  I  see 
90  ground  for  his  fears,  since  the  antecedent,  asthegram^ 
mairians  speaks  will  always  sufficiently  determine  the  sense 
of  the  relative.  After  all,  I  do  not  suppose,  that  either  this 
gentleoHUi.  or  myself,  would  choose  to  write  in  this  manner 
DOW,  for  I  see  no  particular  elegance  in  it;  no,  Sir,  all  Icon** 
t^ld  f»  i^  that  it  is  ilrue  English ;  that  there  is  no  occasioii 
^ijm  ult^ratioQ*;  and  that  they  who  understood  the  idiona 
of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  either  of  us,  would  some-* 
times  express  themselves  so ;  this  is  all  I  desire.  But  he  is 
surprisea  Chaucer  and  WicklifFe,  should  be  produced  as 
touchers  in  this  cause ;  but,  Sir,  I  did  not  produce  them 
soleh/j  for  several  other  authors  were  alleged  besides  them ; 
and  if  occasion  were,  I  could  cite  twenty  examples  more, 
from  the  Bible,  (one  there  is  above,  from  Acts  i.  24.)  and  as 
many  from  Shakespeare.  1  deduced  the  form  of  speaking 
from  our  oldest  writers,  down,  as  I  may  say,  to  the  present 
time;  for  it  occurs  frequently,  as  has  been  shewn,  both  in  our 
liturgy,  and  in  our  scriptures,  at  this  day.  And  I  conceive 
that  the  best  way  of  evincing  the  propriety  of  an  expresf 
810B,  many  language,  must  be  to  trace  it  through  all  the 
severalagies  of  that  language  ;  an  observation,  whic^h  I  de** 
sire  the  mrmer  of  these  adversaries  would  likewise  attend 
t9.    For  weT'e  t  to  stiew  the^  use  of  any  disputed  La^  wordi 


I  sboutd  think  I  coald  npt  do  better,  than  make  it  appekr  ti 
nms  so  applied  in  the  fcagments  of  Ennius  and  Lociliu^,  and 
in  the  ivorks  of  Horace  and  Juyenal,  which  if  I  could  b€i> 
able  to  do,  it  would  be  clear  it  was  no  peculiarity  of  one 
author,  no  casual  abuse  of  the  wprd,  no  anected  sing^ularit^ 
of  the  time,  no  solecism,  no  grammatical  inaccuracy,  •pro>^ 
lusted  irom  one  generation  to  another,  but  in  general,  a 
justifiable  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue* 
•   Mr.  Urban,  I  should  dismiss  this  nice  critic  here,  but  that 
I  find  he  calls  upon  me  to  shew,  that  the  which  i&  good  £ng^- 
lish,  and  to  point  out  tlr^  elegance  of  that  phrase.    The  last 
I  will  not  pretend  to  do,  for  I  do  not  know  there  is  any  ele« 
^nce  in  it,  neither  did  I  ever  say  there  was ;  but  then,  ele- 
gance is  not  required  to  make  a  phrase  good  English,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  Greek  or  Roman 
phrase,  true  and  sound,  and  food  Greek,  or  Latin.    If  your 
correspondent,  therefore,  will  be  content  with  my  alleging: 
certain  approved,  and  good  authors,  which  is  all  I  proposed, 
when  1  made  the  assertion,  I  can  refer  him  to  a  competent 
variety  of  them,  such  as  Leland^s  Itin.  i.  p.  4.  6.  30.  and 
elsewhere.   Psalm  Ixviii.  16.  John  v.  28.  Acts  xi.  6.  Shake*-' 
spear's  Othello,  Act  L  Scene  10.  Hamlet,  Act  L  Scene  K 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  L  I.  26.     Lambarde's  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,  p.  287.  and  Dr.  Fuller's  History  of  Waltham, 
p.  17.  &c.  &c.     So  many  passages  from  different  writ^tft 
amount,  metbinks,  to  a  full  proof  that  I  did  not  want  au^ 
thority  for  what  I  advanced;  however,  your  friend  must  ex- 
euse  me  from  transcribing  the  several  places  at  length,* 
which  I  am  neither  disposed  to  do,  nor  would  it  be  con- 
sistent with  your  design,  who  have  so  many  matters  of  much^ 
greater  importance,  no  doubt,  upon  your  hands. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ^c. 

Paul  Gemsege. 
1754,  Dec. 


XV*  The  Author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  • 

Mr.  Urban,  Clapham,  Jan.  8. 

I  SEE  by  a  note  in  your  last  Magazine,  that  you  join  in 
opinion  with  many  others,  that  Lady  Packington  was  the 
author  of  the  book  called  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.    There ' 
are  sey^r^l  ;.rea^ns   mcupQuei   by  Mr.  JBallard,   in    bis 
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"M^moits  of  Learned  Ladies,  published  in  1752,  to  induce  us 
to  be  of  the  same  mind,  which  are  by  no  means  convincing 
to  me.  The  only  positive  evidence  in  her  favour  (for  the  rest 
is  but  hear-rsay)  is  that  mentioned  by  you,  namely,  that  the 
sheets  of  that  book  are  still  preservea  in  the  family  to  this 
day,  in  her  own  hand-writing.  This,  I  allow,  does  shew 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  author,  but  not  certainly 
that  she  herself  was  the  author.  I  am  very  apt  to  think 
that  the  real  author,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  took  so  much 
care  to  be  concealed  whilst  alive,  left  no  remains  in  his 
hand-writing,  by  which  he  might  be  discovered  after  his 
death. 

My  reasons  for  believing  that  this  lady  was  not  the  au- 
thor, may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hammond^s  Advertisement  to  the 
first  edition,  printed  in  1657.  Here,  the  Dr.  mentions  to 
Mr.  Garthwait  the  bookseller,  "  You  needed  not  any  inter- 
cession to  recommend  this  task  to  me,  which  brought  its 
invitation  and  reward  with*  it."  Now  if  Lady  P.  was  the 
author,  and  the  Dr.  lived  under  her  roof,*  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  she  would  have  sent  the  book  to  London,  after- 
wards to  be  returned  to  Dr.  Hammond,  at  her  house? 
And  if  the  sheets  in  her  own  hand-writing  are  now  to  be 
supposed  an  evidence  of  the  author,  could  not  the  Dr.  long 
acquainted  with  her,  have  at  once  discovered  her  as  such  ? 
It  is  remarkable,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  religious  in- 
timacy between  this  lady  and  the  Dr.  In  some  private 
prayers  I  have  seen  of  her's,  she  thanks  God  for  giving  her 
so  wise  and  prudent  an  adviser,  whose  name  was  famous  dll 
over  the  nation,  or  to  that  purpose.  Why  then  should  she 
be  so  shy  to  shew  this  book  at  once  to  so  intimate  a  friend, 
when  afterwards  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was  very  well 
known  to  Bishop  Fell  ?  For  in  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  in 
folio,  of  1684,  of  the  Works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty 
(f  MaUj  the  bishop  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  was  "wise 
and  humble,  temperate,  chaste,  patient,  charitable,  and  de- 
vout; lived  a  whole  age  of  great  austerities,  and  maintained 
undisturbed  serenity  in  the  midst  of  them,"  and  who  was 
not  alive  at  the  time  of  this  publication. 

But  a  reason  which  weighs  with  me  above  every  other 
against  the  supposed  author,  and  appears  decisive  in  the 
.point,  is,  that  the  bishop  speaks  of  this  author  in  the  mas^ 
culine  gender,  when  he  might  easily  have  avoided  making 


♦  It  appears  by  Bishop  Fell's  life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  that  he  lived  several 
irears  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1060,  vii\\x  Lady  P. 
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any.  distinction. of  the  sexes.  *^  The  pious  votary/'  says  he^ 
'*  will  by  this  method,  more  entirely  acquaint  himself  with 
the  writer  of  these  tracts,  than  he  could  by  the  most  punc- 
tual account  of  HIS  name,"  &c. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Ballard,  who  had  read  this  preface, 
by  the  quotations  he  makes  from  it,  did  not  perceive  this^ 
or,  if  he  did,  would  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

11 5^^  Jan.  Obed.  Re^eret. 


XVI.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Ancient  Year,  from  a  MS, 

I  HAVE  perused  the  paper,  which  his  Lordship  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  sent  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  find  it  filled  with 
excellent  observations  concerning  the  ancient  year;  but  do 
not  lind  it  proved^  that  any  ancient  nation  used  a  year  of 
twelve  months^  and  360  days,  without  correcting  it  from 
time  to  time  by  the  luminaries,  to  make  the  months  keep  to 
the  Course  of  the  moon,  and  the  years  to  the  course  of  the 
sun<  and  returns  of  the  seasons  and  fi'uits  of  the  earth. 

The  first  nations,  before  they  began  to  use  artificial  cycles, 
kept  a  reckoning  of  time  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Gen.  i.  15;  and,  for  knowing  what  days  of  every 
month  in  the  year  they  were  to  celebrate  as  festivals  or  fasts, 
and  to  what  Gods,  it  was  requisite  to  have  a  calendar,  in 
which  calendar  it  was  obvious  to  set  down  thirty  days  to  a 
lunar  month,  and  twelve  lunar  months  to  a  solar  year,  these 
being  the  nearest  round  numbers,  answering  to  the  courses  of 
the  sun  and  moon :  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  ancients 
reckoned  the  luni-solar  year  to  consist  of  twelve  months, 
and  360  days,  in  which  they  supposed  the  sun  moved  round 
the  heavens.  But  I  do  not  find  that  in  civil  affairs  any  na- 
tion adhered  to  this  luni-solar  calendar,  where  they  found 
it  differ  from  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  rather 
corrected  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  a  day  or  two  from  the 
month,  as  often  as  they  found  this  month  too  long  for  the 
coarse  of  the  moon,  and  adding  a  month  to  the  year  as 
often  as  they  found  twelve  lunar  months  too  short  for  the 
return  of  the  four  seasons,  and  fruits  of  the  earth.  And 
thus  to  correct  the  calendar  of  the  luni-solar  year  was  the 
business  of  the  priests:  and  from  the  reformation  of  this 
primitive  calendar  to  make  it  agree  better  and  better  with 
tii^^Blirses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  need  to  be  corrected 
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seldomer  by  them,  came  all  the  forms  and  cycles  of  years 
which  have  been  ever  since  invented. 

For  after  they  found  that  twelve  lunar  months  were  too 
short  for  the  return  of  the  sun  and  seasons,  they  added  a 
month  every  other  year,  and  thereby  formed  the  Trieteris, 
more  properly  called  Dieteris.     And  when  they  found  this 
biennial  cycle  too  long,  so  as  to  need  a  correction  once  in 
eight  years,  they  thereby  formed  the  Octoeteris  of  the  an- 
cients, the  half  of  which  was  their  Tetraeteris  :  and  these  * 
cycles  were  as  ancient  among  the  Greeks  as  the  days  of 
Cadmus  and  Minos,  and  Hercules  Ideus,  and  the  great  Bac- 
chus, or  Osiris :  and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  brought 
into  Greece  by  the  ancient  colonies  of  the  Egyptians  and  • 
Phoenicians,  and  army  of  Bacchus.   Afterwards  somcf  Greeks 
altered    the    manner    of   inserting  the  three  intercalary 
months;  and,  at  length,  when  they  tound  that  the  Octoeteris 
was  too  short  for  the  seasons  and  course  of  the  sun,  and 
wanted  to  be  corrected  sometimes  by  the  course  of  the  sun, 
to  make  it  keep  to  the  seasons,  Meton  found  out  the  Cyclus 
dtcenmorvalis,  in  which  seven  months  were  added  in  nineteen 
years,  and  this  cycle  is  still  in  use.     And  as  for  the  length 
of  the  months,  some  of  the  Greeks  made  them  to  consist  of' 
twenty-nine  days,  and  thirty,  alternately;  and  by  this  cycle 
•vere  enabled  to  keep  a  reckoning  without  correcting  it  by 
he  course  of  the  moon  above  once  in  a  year  or  two. 
The  Chaldeatjs  reduced  the  luni-solar  year  to  a  cycle  of 
velve  years,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  added  a  month  to 
le  end  of  every  third  year,  and  at  the  end  of  every  twelve 
ears  to  have  rectified  their  cycle  by  the  courses  of  the  sun 
ad  moon :  for  all  cycles  of  years  were  for  regulating  the  in- 
^rcalation  of  months. 

The  luni-solar  ytaf  being  of  an  uncertain  length,  and  for 

rat  reason  unfit  for  astronomical  uses ;  the  Egyptians,  when, 

>r  tlie  sake  of  navigation,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 

bservation  of  the  stars,  measured  the  just  length  of  the  so- 

of  year  by  the  helical  risings  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and 

-jying  aside  the  calendar  year,  making  the  solar  year  to 

CGHfisist  of  365  days;   and  this  year  was  received  by  the 

astronomers  at  Babylon,  and  by  the  Persian  magi;  and  by 

th^  Greeks  in  their  ^ra  Philippa^a,  and  being  corrected  by 

JtiKtls  Caesar,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  four  years,  be- 

catae  the  year  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  farther  corrected' 

by *Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  using  the  old 
y^r  bf  tvirelve  lunar  months,  whithout  correcting  it  by  the 
siin,  have  propagated  down  to  the  Mahometan  nations  a' 
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year  pureTy  lilnar,  keeping  their  months  to  the  cOurs^d  of 
the  moon. 

Thus  yo^  sree  all  nations  have  endeavoured  to  make  their 
y.ears  keep  to  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  one  of 
them ;  and  therefore  that  any  nation  should  use  a  year  of 
360.d^ys,  without  regarding  the  course  of  either  luminary, 
H  not  to  be  believed  without  good  proof.  Simplicius,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  5th  of  Aristotle's  Physical  Acroasis, 
(<ipud  Theodar,  Gazam  de  Mensibus)  tells  us, 

**  We  seat  the  beginning  of  the  year  either  upon  the  sum- 
Ifter  solstice,  as  the  people  of  Attica,  or  upon  the  autumnal 
cquinfox,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  or  upon  the  winter  sols- 
tice as  the  Romans  do,  or  upon  the  vernal  equinox,  as  do 
the  Arabians  and  people  about  Damascus ;  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  either  upon  the  full  moon  with  some,  of 
ttpon  the  new."     He  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  year  of  the 
Komans^  Greeks^  Asiatics,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  was  luni- 
splar^  and  agreed  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  : 
so  the  year  which  the  Isn^elites  brought  out  of  Egypt  was 
luni-sofar,  and  began  in  autumn,  and  Moses  removed  the 
beginning  to  the  spring,  and  the  first  month  thereof  w^a» 
called  Abib,  from  the  earing  of  the  corn  in  that  month.  And 
accordingly  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  Uranus,  an  ancient  king' 
of  Egypt  and  Lybia,  used  the  luni-solar  year  :  so  also  the 
year  which  the  Samaritans  brought  from  the  provinces  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  which  the  Jews  brought  frora 
Babylon,  was  luni-solar,  and  began  in   the   spring.    The 
Chaldees  were  an  Arabic  nation,  and  Arabian  years  were  luni- 
solar,  and  began  in  the  spring  as  above.    And  Scaliger  and 
others  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  years  of  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  the  adjacent  isles  were  also  luni-solar.   And  the 
nature  of  a  luni-solar  year  is  to  consist  of  lunar  months,  and 
solar  periods. 

Geminus  tells  us,  that  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  their 
laws,  and  the  dictates  of  their  oracles,  made  their  years 
agree  with  the  sun,  and  their  months  and  days  of  the  month 
with  the  course  of  the  moon,  so  that  the  same  sacrifice* 
might  always  fall  upon  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
upon  the  same  days  of  the  lunar  month ;  and  tliat  they 
counted  this  acceptable  and  grateful  to  the  Gods,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  institutions  of  their  country.  And  Cicero  saitb. 
that  the  Sicilians  and  other  Greeks,  to  make  their  days  and 
nionths  agree  with  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  some- 
times took  away  a  day  or  two  from  the  month  (that  is,  from 
tiie  calendar  month  of  thirty  days)  and  sometimes  made  the, 
-Kjonth  larger  by  one  or  two  days.    And  Censorinus^  that  the 
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several  nations  of  Italy  had  their  several  years,  but  all  of 
them  by  months  variously  intercalated,  and  corrected  their 
civil  calendar  years  by  that  one  true  natural  yean     By  this 
practice  therefore,  the  ancient  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  nations  of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  were  cele- 
brated on  certain  days  of  certain  months,  (as  the  Olympiads, 
and  Pythick  games,  Bacchanalia,  Cerealia,  &c.)  kept  to  the 
same^seasonsof  the  year,  and  Hesiod's  year  began  in  summer, 
after  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  and  his  month  Lenaeon  was 
a  winter  month,  as  he  represents.   And  by  the  like  practice, 
the  months  of  the  Asiatics  kept  their  seasons.     For  Galen 
tells   us.  Quod  tempus  Romae  est  September,  Pergamanis 
apttdnosy  Hyperborelaeus,  Athenis  vero  Mysteria,  ea  namque 
erant  Boedromione.     And  the  same  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  years  and  months  of  the  Jews.  The  Sanhedrim  proclaim- 
ed the  new  moons  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  if  the  corn  was  not  ripe  enough  for  offering  the 
first  fruits  thereof,  upon  the  middle  of  the    13th  month, 
they  added  that  month  to  the  old  year,  and  began  the  new 
year  with  the  14th.  And  by  some  such  practice,  the  months 
of  the  Chaldaic  years  also  kept  to  the  same  seasons.   For  as 
the  Dieteris,  Tetraeteris,  and  Octoeteris  of  the  Greeks, 
arose  from  the  intercalation  of  months,  so  did  the  Dodecae* 
teris  of  the  Babylonians;  and  the  end  of  such  intercala- 
tions, was  to  make  the  year  keep  to  the  sun,  and  the  months 
to  the  seasons.     Suidas  tells  us  that  120  san  are  2220  years, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Chaldeans,  a  sarus  con- 
taining 222  lunar  months,    which  are  eighteen  years  six 
months :  in  this  reckoning  twelve  lunar  mopths  make  the 
yearx)f  the  Chaldees,  and  eighteen  such  years  and  six  months, 
(I  think  he  means  intercalaiy  months)  make  the  sarus.     And 
Athenaeus,  lib.  14,  tells  us  out  of  Berosus,  that  upon  the  16th 
day  of  the  month  Lousy  (that  is  on  the  16th  day  of  the  lunar 
month,  called  Lous  by  the  people  of  Macedonia)  the  Baby- 
lonians celebrated  annually  the  feast  of  Sacaea.    This  feast 
Aerefore  kept  to  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  so  did  th^ 
Babylonian  lunar  month,  in  which  it  was  seated, 

when  therefore  Cleobqlus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
or  Hippocrates,  or  Herodotus,  or  Aristotle,  or  Plutarch,  or 
Manetno,  describe  the  ancjent  year  of  tJie  Greeks,  Romans, 
pr  Egyptians,  to  consist  of  twelve  equal  months,  or  360  days ; 
i^Cyrus,  in  allusion  to  those  days,  cut  the* river  Gindus  into 
J^ffO  channels :  or  the  Athenians  in  allusion  to  the  sanie  days 
^ected  360  days  (statues)  to  Denietrius,  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  calendar  year  of  the  ancients,  not  yet  corrected 
\v  %^  ^Quirse^  gf  the  sun  and  moon,    Aud  when  they  had  a^ 
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Athens  four  ^vXa,  intimating  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
twelve  ^a\^^oc  9^  r^t\vq  according  to  the  months,  every  fal^U  had 
thirty  yin,  corrected  from  time  to  time  by  the  heavens,  so 
as  to  make  it  keep  the  four  seasons.  And  when  Herodotus 
intercalates  a  month  of  30  days  every  other  year,  he  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  Dieteris  of  the  ancients,  continued 
for  seventy  years  together,  without  correcting  it  by  the 
moon.  And  when  Moses  reckons  the  duration  of  the  flood, 
by  months  of  thirty  days,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the  ca- 
lendar months,  not  corrected  by  the  moon,  by  reason  of  the 
rainy  weather,  which  did  not  suffer  her  to  appear.  And 
when  Davic|  appointed  twelve  courses  of  guards,  one  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  (I.  Chron.  xxvii )  he  had  respect 
only  to  the  calendar  months  of  the  Mosaic  year,  leaving  the 
intercalary  months  unprovided,  because  they  were  uncer- 
tain, and  might  be  supplied  by  the  twelve  courses  alone  ; 
the  course  which  should  serve  upon  the  first  month  of  the 
next  year,  serving  upon  the  intercalary  month  when  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  next  course  serving  upon  the  first  month  of 
the  next  year.  And  when  the  Babylonians,  as  Diodorus 
tells  us,  say  that  there  are  twelve  chief  gods,  and  to  every 
one  of  these  assign  a  month,  and  a  sign  in  the  zodiac,  and 
say  that  through  these  twelve  signs  the  sun  makes  his  course 
every  year,  and  the  moon  every  month,  they  describe  the 
Chaldaic  year  to  be  solar,  and  to  consist  of  twelve  equal 
lunar  months,  answering  to  the  twelve  signs  with  their  de- 
grees, and  mean  the  months  and  days  in  the  calendar  year, 
not  yet  corrected  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon :  and 
by  the  relation  and  correspondence  which  those  months 
have  to  the  twelve  signs,  they  fix  them  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  by  such  corrections  as  were  to  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  year  the  Jews,  during  their  stay  at  Babylon, 
made  use  of  in  their  contracts  and  civil  affairs,  and  in  their 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  brought  it  home  along 
with  them,  calling  their  own  months  ever  after,  by  the 
names  of  the  Babylonian ;  which  they  would  not  have  done 
if  their  own  lunar  months  had  not  been  the  same  with  those 
of  Babylon. 

So  then  the  limi-solar  year  with  its  calendar,  was  very 
ancient  and  universal,  being  used  by  Noah,  and  propagated 
down  from  him  to  his  posterity,  and  giving  occasion  to  the 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  that  of  a  cir- 
cle into  360  degrees,  and  to  the  invention  of  the  Dieteris, 
Tetraeteris,  and  other  ancient  cycles,  for  avoiding  the 
trovible  of  correcting  it  every  month  by  the  moon,  and  every 
year  by  the  sun,  and  continuing  to  be  used  in  Egypt  till 
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tbfi  institution  of  their  solar  year  of  365  days  in  Chaldea, 
and  the  nations  adjacent,  till  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  over 
Gindus,  and  his  taking  of  Babylon :  in  Greece,  till  the 
days  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  the  reign  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks :  and  in  Italy  till  the  reign  of  the  Latins,  and 
was  at  length  resolved  by  the  Arabians  into  their  lunar  year. 
I  meet  with  no  other  years  among  the  ancients  than  such 
as  were  either  luni-solar,  or  solar,  or  lunar,  or  the  calendars 
of  those  years.  A  practical  year  of  360  day^  is  none  of  these. 
The  beginning  of  such  a  year  would  have  run  round  the  four 
seasons  in  seventy  years,  and  such  a  notable  revolution  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  not  to  be  asserted 
.without  proving  it. 

L  Newton. 
1755,  Jan. 


XVII.  Classic  Authors  perverted. 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  has  been  the  common  practice  of  authors,  not  of  the 
lowest  class,  to  quote  passages  from  the  ancients,  in  confir- 
mation of  some  opinion  of  their  own,  though  to  the  utter  per- 
version of  the  writer's  meaning;  some  scrap  is  frequently 
taken  for  a  motto,  which  standing  alone,  or  being  combined 
with  other  words,  which  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  it  in  the  original,  conveys  a  sense  often  very  different 
and  sometimes  directly  opposite  to  that  which  was  intended 
hj  the  writer.  An  author  of  a  tract  in  defence  of  Atheism 
might  put  as  bis  motto,  there  is  rw  God,  and  quote  the  in- 
spired writer  David ;  but  if  the  whole  sentence  be  taken^ 
.the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  a  meaning 
diametrically  opposite  will  be  expressed. 

Many  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  have  been  generally 
mistaken  by  their  having  been  thus  perverted,  possibly  by 
those  by  whom  they  were  understood.  I  shall  at  present 
OQly  take  notice  of  that  celebrated  li«e  of  Persius, 


-  * 


Spire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoq  sgiat  alter. 


'which  has  been  generally  taken  as  an  encouragement  of 
those  who  make  an  ostentatious  parade  of  their  learning. 
it.  Bat  it  is  evident  by  the  context,  that  the  meaning;  of 
•Persius  was  the  contrary ;  and  that  he  was  censuring  what  be 
in  ^Ofter^ly  supposed  to  recommend, 

G  4 
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Quo  didicisse,  nisi  tioc  fermentuniy  at  quae  semel  intua 
Innata  est,  ruptojecore  exiri  :  Caprificus,? 

These  are  the  preceding  words  of  Persius's  friend  To  what 
purpose  is  all  niy  kaming,  if  I  do  not  get  rid  of  the  inodestjf 
which  restrains  me  from  publishing  it  ?  To  which  Persius 
answers, 

En  Pallor,  Seniumque !  O  Mores !  usque  adeone 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? 

Though  Fool !  Is  thy  learning  of  no  advantage  to  theCy  except 
thou  settest  it  forth  to  shtxp  ?  The  use  of  learning,  is  not  tQ 
procure  popular  applai;se,  or  excite  vain  admiration ;  but  to 
make  the  possessor  more  virtuous,  and  hi^  virtue  a  niore 
conspicuous  example  to  those  that  are  illiterate. 

Yours,  &c. 
1755,  Jan.  K.  SL 


XVIII.  Obscure  Phrases  explained,    ' 

Mr.  Urban, 

Spick  and  span  new  h  an  expression,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  the  words  want  explanation ;  and 
which,  I  presume,  are  a  corruption  of  the  Italian,  Spiccata  da 
la  Spannay  snatched  from  the  hand;  opus  ablatum  incude; 
or  according  to  another  expression  of  our  ovfUy  fresh  from 
the  mint;  in  all  which  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  a  dif- 
ferent metaphor.  It  is  well  known  that  our  language 
abounds  with  Italicisms^  and  it  is  probable  the  expression 
before  us  was  coined  when  the  English  were  as  much  bigot« 
ted  to  Italian  fashions,  as  they  now  are  to  those  of  the 
French. 

There  is  another  expression  much  used  by  the  vulgar, 
wherein  the  sense  and  words  are  equally  obscure:  the  ex- 
pression I  mean  is,  ArCt  please  the  pigs^  m  which  there  Js  a 
peculiarity  of  dialect,  a  corruption  of  a  word,  and  a  common 
figure,  called  a  metonymy;  tor  in  the  first  place,  an  in  the 
midland  counties  is  used  for  if ;  and  pigs  is  most  assuredly  a 
corruption  of  PyXj  (from  Pyxis  and  ny|»«)  a  vessel  in  which 
the  host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  the  last 
place  the  vessel  is  substituted  for  the  host  itself,  by  w  «asy 
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metonymy,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
sense  of  the  house,  we  do  not  mean  to  ascribe  sense  to  bricks 
andstonesy  but  to  a  certain  number  of  representatives.  The 
expression,  therefore,  meai]i|jio  more  than  Deo  voletite^  or  as 
it  is  translated  into  modern  JEngiish  by  coachmen  and  car-* 
riiers,  God  willing. 

n.55,  March,  G.  S. 
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4ndyet  there  are  Jive  years,  in  the  which  there  shall  be  neither 

earing  nor  harvest. 

Gen.  xlv,  6. 

Mr.  Urban, 

This  word  earing  occurs  in  other  places  of  scripture,  but 
I  have  pitched  upon  this,  because  this  chapter  being 
twice  read  as  a  Sunday  lesson,  in  the  public  service  of 
the  church,  this  passage,  it  is  presumed,  maybe  the  best 

nown  The; word  is  grown  obsolete,  and  partly  through 
disuse,  but  chiefly  from  its  being  so  like  in  sound  and  its 
present  orthography  to  the  ear  or  Spica  of  the  com,  I  have 
observed  the  sense  of  it  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  by  wri« 
ters,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  others  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  learned  languages  must  consequently  be 
liable  to  the  same  error.— Thus  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  in 
^is  translation  of  Bocicalini,  p.  11,  says,  "The  plowers  pf 

oetry  have  seen  their  fields  make  a  beautiful  shew  in  the 
Spring  of  their  age,  and  had  good  reason  to  expect  a  rich 
harvest,  but  when,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  season  of 
earing  began,  they  saw  their  sweat  and  labours  dissolve  all 
iDta  leaves  and  flowers ;"  where  he  evidently  means  by  the 
season  rf  earing,  the  time  when  the  corn  runs  into  the  ear, 
in  opposition  to  the  time  of  ploughing.  Another  mistake 
c^^etliing  the  sense  of  this  word,  incurred  by  Mr.  Theo* 
bald,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

Bat  to  ear  signifies  to  plough,  and  is  always  used  in  that 
Mfise  by  our  old  writers;  so  Isa.  xxx.  24.  1  he  oxen  likewise 
ant^the young  asses  that  ear  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  proven-* 
ier^  tec*  So  Speed,  p.  416,  says  the  Danes,  "  grieved  the 
fS&it^  English,  whose  service  they  employed  to  ear'e  and  till 
tbe  grottfid^  whilst  they  themselves  sat  idle^  and  eate  thti 
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fruit  of  their  paines."  Dr.  WicklifFe,  in  his  New  Testament, 
Lu.  xvii.  7.  writes,  "  But  who  of  you  hath  a  servant  eringe^* 
where  the  vulgate  version,  from  whence  the  ]>r.  made  his 
translation,  has  arantem.  Th^sense  is  clear,  and  the  word 
is  evidently  the  Anglo  Saxon  erian^  which  signifies  to 
plough^  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin  aro,  and  what 
we  now  call  arable  landy  Greenway,  in  his  translation  of  Ta- 
citus^s  account  of  Germany,  calls  earable  landy  from  the  hai" 
tinarabilisy  In  this  text  therefore,  earing  and  hai^estare 
opposed  to  one  another,  as  two  different  extremes,  just  as 
se&i  time  and  harvest  are.  Gen.  viii,  22.  to  the  former  of 
which  it  manifestly  answers,  and  the  s6nse  consequently  is, 
in  the  which  there  shall  neither  be  ploughing  nor  hai^est. 
However,  hefore  I  dismiss  this  subject,  I  would  beg  leave 
to  animadvert  a  little  upon  a  criticism  and  note  of  Mr. 
Theobald,  in*  his  Shakespeare,  where  he  too,  as  was  said 
above,  has  committed  a  small  error  in  relation  to  this  word. 
The  line  in  the  author  is,  > 

We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  'em. 

Hen.  Ylll.  Act  iii.  Sc  I. 

whereupon  this  annotator  writes,  ^  There  is  no  antithesis  in 
these  terms,  nor  any  consonance  of  the  metaphors;  both 
which  my  emendation  restores, 

"  We  are  to  ear  such  sorrows,  not  to  scfw  'em, 

that  is,  to  weed  them  up,  harrow  them  out.  This  word  with 
us  may  be  derived  not  only  from  arare  to  plow,  but  the 
Saxon  word,  ear  to  harrowJ*^ 

But  this  consonance  of  metaphors,  which  he  n^entions, 
and  which  these  critical  gentlemen  are  perpetually  hunting 
after,  are  not  always  needful,  because  metaphors  often  occur 
singly ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  case  the  anti-* 
thesis  is  sufficiently  preserved  in  the  other  reading,  it  being 
unquestionably  the  business  of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  Wolsey 
was,  to  heal  and  cure  people's  sorrows,  and  not  to  occasio^i 
them.     So  before,  the  Queen  says, 

'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or/elt  the  flatteries  thzXgrffw  upon  it! 

where  I  wonder  this  editor  did  not  think  of  correcting 
Or  r§Qp]d  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
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.wfaich^  according  to  him,  would  be  carrying  on  the  meta« 
phor,  and  be  far  more  consonant  to  earthy  and  growings 
than  the  present  reading/^// is.  But,  as  I  said,  metaphors 
may  stand  single,  and  were  we  always  to  be  altering  and 
emending  our  authors  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  coti^ 
^nance  he  talks  of,  our  writers  in  time  would  so  differ  from 
themselves  as  hardly  to  be  known.  But  this  itch  of  correct- 
ing is  so  strongly  ridiculed  by  Martin  Scriblerus,  in  his  Vir- 
gilius  Restauratus,  subjoined  to  the  Dunciad,  thac  I  need 
say  no  more  of  it. 

But  what  is  worst  in  this  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald's, 
the  word  ear  Aoei  not  signify  to  harrow yhxxt  to  plough;  it 
neither  means  to  weed  up^  nor  to  harrow  oiity  and  consequently 
can  have  no  place  here,  since  thereby  the  antithesis,  whicn 
is  undoubtedly  necessary,  is  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Theobald 
knew,  that  the  word  ear  came  from  arare^  and  signified  to 
plough,  but,  to  serve  his  own  purpose,  he  will  have  it  mean 
to  harrow  too,  as  if  there  were  no  difference  between  them; 
besides  to  harrow  does  not  convey  the  notion  of  weeding  out^ 
but  rather  of  covering,  which  absolutely  destroys  the  anii^ 
thesis.  And  then  lastly,  he  asserts,  in  support  of  this  wretched 
emendation,  which  ought  upon  so  many  accounts  to  be  re- 
jected, that  the  Saxon  word  ear  signifies  to  harroWy  which  is 
not  true;  and  thus  his  attempt  upon  this  passage,  is  not 
only  needless,  but  also  contrary  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  author,  and,  lastly,  has  no  ground  or  foundation  to  stand 
.upon. 

1755,  Mai/.  Paul  Gemsege. 


*, 


A  further  explanation  of  Genesis  xlv.  6. 
Mr.  Urban, 


[    ADMITTING  that  Mr.  Gemsege  has  rightly  settled  the 
.m^^ning  of  the   word   earing  in   the   English  version  of 
0e^.  xlv.  6.  yet,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  difficulty  remains  in  re- 
gard to  the  text  itself,  which  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  pro- 
.{lose.     The  words  are  these,  These  two  years  hath  thefa^ 
jninebeen  in  the  land;  and  yet  there  are  five  years^  iyi  the  which 
.there  shall  neither  he  earing  nor  hai^est.     Now,  from  the  na- 
tture  of  things,  and  more  especially  from  the  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  the  human  species,  which  is  ever  desirous  of 
^preserving  life,  it  is  most  natural,  that  in  a  famine  people 
[should^  be  trying  all  they  could  to  procure  a  crop,  especially 
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if  they  have  seed  enough  to  sow,  as  was  the  case  here,  Sfee 
€hap,  xli  Nay,  if  the  famine  continued  from  year  to  year,  a» 
it  did  in  this  instance,  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that  the 
people  growing  more  and  more  distressed,  and  more  and 
more  impatient,  would  be  the  more  ardent  and  eager  to  make 
their  attempts  by  ploughing  and  sowing.     How  then  was  it, 
tliat  there  was  not  to  be  a  seed  time  any  more  than  a  harvest, 
nnce  there  might  be,  and  one  would  think  naturally  would 
be,  the  former,  though  not  the  latter?  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  being  written  after  the  fact,  the  author 
has  expressed  himself  according  to  the  fact;  or  rather,  that 
not  confining  himself  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter,  he  has 
made  use  of  a  common  phrase,  as  intending  thereby  to  de- 
note the  intenseness  of  the  famine?     These  reasons  may 
satisfy  some,  but  my  conception  of  the  matter  is  this :  we 
are  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  which  Joseph 
here  more  particularly  speaks,  the  land  of  Egypt  which  de- 
pended altogether  upon  its  fertility  for  the  inundation  of  its 
river,  the  river  Nile,  that  if  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  or  did  exceed  in  its  rising  another  certain  de- 
gree, it  was  to  no  purpose  for  the  people  to  plough  and 
sow,  for  their  labour  would  not  succeed.    These  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  investigated  by  experience,  and  thfe  Ni- 
lometer,  now  called  the  Mikyas,  of  which,  as  I  remember, 
you  have  a  very  exact  description  in  Dr.  Pocock's  travels, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  degree  of  the 
inundation,  to  wit,  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  either 
a  deficiency  or  an  excess,  or,  on  the  other,  only  a  necessary 
and  commodious  iflow.     Tiiere  now  was  an  event  that  af- 
fected the  ploughing  and  sowing,  as  well  as  the  harvest,  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter;  and  if  the  necessary  degrees  of 
overflowing  were  known  at  this  time,  as  I  suppose  they  were, 
(this  sera  being  long  enough  after  the  first  peopling  of  the 
pountry,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proper  observations) 
one  needs  only  suppose  that  Joseph,  by  the  excellent  spirit 
that  wasin  him, foresaw  that  for  five  years  then  to  come,  toe  ir- 
regularities of  the  river  would  be  such,  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  tO'prevent  all  tillage,  (without  which  we  are  certain  there 
could  be  no  harvest)  and  then  he  could  just  as  easily  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  tillage,  as  he  could  upon  the  har- 
Tcst.    It  is  very  clear  from  the  context,  that  this  famine  was 
pretty  general,  in  particular  from  chap.  xl.  v.  SQ,    And  the 
/amine  wasdver  all  the  face  of  the  earthy  from  whence  it  should 
seem  the  distemper  was  seated  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
of  course  would  affect  th^  periodical  swelling  of  the  Nile, 
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The  cause  probably  was  a  great  drought  uncommonly  pro-* 
longed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Egypt  very  often  suffer^ 
f|om  this  cause. 

I  am  yoursy  &c. 
1755,  June.  S,  P. 


XX.  Biblical  Difficulty  obviated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

'1  HE  annotation  of  Genesis  xlv.  in  your  Magazine  of  June 
last,  has  led  me  to  take  notice  of  another  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, which  depends  upon  the  same  event,  to  wit,  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  and  may  seem  to  want  a  word  of  explatia* 

on*    The  sacred  historian,  a  writer  cotemporary  with  the 

ict,  and  actually  residing  in  the  country  at  the  time,  after 
q>eaking  of  the  plague  of  hail,  and  the  terrible  devastations 
committed  by  it,  Exodus  ix.  observes  at  verse  31,  32,  "And 
the  flax  and  the  barley  were  smitten ;  for  the  barley  was  in 
the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  But  the  wheat  and  the 
"ye  were  not  smitten ;  for  they  were  not  grown  up.'*    That 

tie  barley  should  be  forwarder  than  the  wheat  and  rye,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  ideas  we  now  have  of  agriculture,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  we  yearly  see  the  reverse,  that  this 
text  is  a  great  block  in  the  way  of  the  honest  husbandman, 
and,  I  presume,  of  many  others.  But  let  it  be  considered, 
ibat  our  hard  corn,  as  it  is  called,  is  sown  here  before 
Christmas;  this  necessarily  gives  it  the  start  of  our  com« 
iBon  barley,  which  is  seldom  thrown  into  the  ground  till 
April  or  May.  But  the  case  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  author 
is. here  speaking,  was  very  different;  for  there  the  grain  of 
wbeat  and  barley  and  rye  were  all  sown  at  one  time,  to  wit, 
as  soon  as  the  lands  were  ready  after  the  retreat  of  the  river. 
Barley  then  being  a  corn  of  a  much  quicks*  growth  than 
^ber  wheat  or  rye,  it  would  of  course  be  forwarder  than 
tiiem,  and  might  be  in  the  ear  beforfe  they  were  grown  up; 
qr  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  ( see  the  margin  of  our  travslation) 

whilst  they  were Mddeji ;  by  whirh  we  are.  not  to  understand" 
Udden  in  ike  ground^  but  within  the  stem  or  stalk,  and  conse- 

^oeotly  were  near  upon  sl>ooting,  but  not  shot.    See  Bishop 
Patrick  upon  the  place. 

'  That  the   barley  harvest  was  the   first  in  other  warm 
climates,  ^s  well  as  Egypt,  appears  from  2  Samuel,  xxi.  9/ 
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where  it  is  said,  "  And  they  fell  all  seven  together,  and  were 

Eut  to  death  in  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  first  days,  in  the 
eginning  of  barley  harvest,"  which  at  verse  10.  is  expressed 
more  generally,  the  beginning  of  harvest. 

Yours,  &c. 
1755,  July.  P.  Gemsege, 


XXI.  Ancient  and  fabulous  History  not  always  allegorical. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  mythologists,  in  explaining  the  fabulous  histories  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  very  apt  to  run  into 
physicalities  and  moralities.  This  is  the  case  of  Natalis 
Comes,  the  French  authors,  and  indeed  of  most  others,  ex- 
cept Jac.  Tollius,  who  chose  to  resolve  them  into  the  art  of 
chemistry.  I  cannot  but  say,  it  is  natural  enough  to  fall 
into  this  way  of  interpretation,  for  besides  the  labours  of 
Porphyry  in  this  kind,  and  that  the  Roman  poet  points  it 
out  to  us  so  very  plainly,  where  speaking  of  Orpheus,  he 
says, 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones. 

Hor.  A.  P.  391,  se^. 

I  say,  besides  this,  you  can  hardly  relate  any  fact,  in  the 
way  of  narrative,  that  is  not  capable  of  having  some  plau- 
sible turn,  either  physical  or  moral,  given  to  it,  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps  both.  And  yet  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  always  harping  upon  these  strings,  because,  as  I  appre- 
hend, there  is  one  branch  of  mythology,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
frequent  metamorphoses  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  and  other 
writers,  which  in  a  great  measure  took  its  original  from  ano- 
ther cause,  namely,  from  the  mere  wanton  and  luxuriant 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  without  any  regard  had  either  to  mo- 
rality or  natural  causes  apd  effects.  This  nation,  being  en- 
dowed with  a  great  fertility  of  inventicfn,  being  naturally 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  by  no  means  incommoded  by» 
any  strictness  of  attachment  unto  truth,  devised  a  fable 
very  easily,  either  for  the  origin  of  a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  a 
b«ast;  in  Jibe  doing  of  which  they  seem  to  have  had  no  othec^ 
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*«ew,  but  to  please  and  toatnuse  t][ie  fancy,  by  imagining  j^ 
hero  or  a. nymph  of  the  name  of  those  flowers  and  animals^ 
and  then  equipping  them  with  some  entertaining  and  well* 
told  story. 

To  this  observation,  Sir,  I  was  led  by  reflecting,  that  the 
names  of  these  heroes  apd  nymphs  are  no  other  than  the  ap« 
pellative  or  common  names  of  those  plants  and  animals^ 
and  consequently  were  assumed,  feigned,  and  invented  from 
them.  This,  Sir,  is  the  ground  of  my  assertion,  which  at 
this  time  may  be  made  good  in  many  instances,  and  per- 
haps at  the  £irst  might  have  been  proved  m  all  and  every 

le. 

After  the  flood,  the  stones  which  Deucalion  threw  over 

is  head  became  men,  and  those  that  Pyrrha  cast  became 
women,  all  because  A»f  in  the  Greek  signifies  a  stoncj  and  aocc 
^people,  as  is  observed  by  Hyginus,  whose  words  are,  "ob 
earn  rem  ^t'^  dictus ;  las  eniro  Graece  lapis  dicitur.**  Hy- 
ginus, p.  224.  edit.  Munkeri,  where  see  the  annotation. 

Lycaon  was  turned    for  his   barbarity  into  a  wolf;  the 

ord  Xujcos  signifies  a  TtHylfj  and  so  did  the  word  lycaon^  for 
though  we  do  tiot  find  it  in  our  lexicons  now,  j^et  there  is 
reason  to  think  it  an  ancient  Greek  word ;  for  Pliny,  who 

rote  chiefly  from  the  Greeks,  tells  us  in  his  Nat.  Hist. 
»b.  viii.  c.  34.  that  the  Lycaon,  or  Indian  wolf,  changed  his 
colours. 

Daphne,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  changed  into  a  laurel; 

^e  case  is,  A»pn  is  the  Greek  word  for  the  laurtis;  and  I 

)  not  find  that  they  had  any  other  word  for  this  tree. 

The  like  observation  I  make  as  to  the  Narcissus,  into 
which,  according  to  Ovid,  a  certain  young  man,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  himself,  was  turned.  The  Greeks  had  no 
other  name  for  this  flower  but  Na^xi^rcro;. 

vTbe  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hyacinth. 

Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightingale ;  now  Philomela, 
in  Greek  c>»Ao^^X)7,  is  one  of  the  names  of  that  bird,  as  is  plain 
fr<»&  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  5.  11,  and  is  clearly  an  appellative 
adapted  to  the  known  property  of  the  bird ;  for  it  signifies  a 
Um^  of  melody.  This  shews,  that  the  name  of  the  Jady  was 
borrowed  from  the  bird,  and  her  story  invented  for  the  sake 
(^jQoiintenancing  the  change. 

But  as  strong  a  case  as  any  is  that  of  the  nymph  Syrinx : 
P^^^as  the  inventor  of  the  Syrinx,  an  instrument  of  music 
cpnsi^ting  of  a  variety  of  reeds. 

Pan  primus  cajamos  cera  conjungere  plures 
.  Instituit. 
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Ue  was  also  very  expert  in  playing  on  this  instrmnent. 

Mecum  >ina  in  sylvis  imitabere  Pana  canendo. 

Firg*  Eel.  ii, 

•  Now  how  did  the  Grecian  fancy  dress  np  all  this?  Why, 
Syrinx^  according  to  them,  was  a  beautiful  n^mph.  Pan  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  she  ran  away  to  avoid  so  disagree- 
able a  lover,  and  coming  to  a  river,  she  prayed  the  Naiades 
to  change  her  intp  a  bundle  of  reeds  just  as  the  god  was  going 
to  lay  hold  of  her,  who  thereupon  caught  the  reeds  in  his 
arms  instead  of  her.  These  reeds  being  moved  backward 
and  forward  by  his  sighs,  afforded  a  musical,  though  a  nioum- 
ful  sound,  whereupon  Pan  cut  them  down  and  made  them 
into  pipes.  A  very  pretty  tale  this,  all  imagined  from  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  instrument,  and  that  it 
was  originally  composed  of  reeds. 

Yours,  &cw 

1755,  Sept.  .  P.  Gemsege, 

Mr.  Urban, 

ANOTHER  branch  of  the  ancient  mythology^  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  decipher,  either  by  a  physical  or  moral 
interpretation,  is  the  frequent  allusions  to  very  remote  his- 
tory:  such  as  the  important  events  which  have  really  hap-^ 
pened  in  the  old  time  to  the  body  or  bulk  of  this  terraque- 
ous globe.  The  name  of  Phaeton  in  Greek,  ^oU^ut^  which 
signifies  lucidus^  is  plainly  given  to  the  son  of  Clymene  from 
the  event.  It  is  also  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  considered  as  the 
sun.  There  is  no  metamorphosis  indeed  in  the  case  of 
Phaeton,  but  his  story  is  nevertheless  observable  on  account 
of  the  event  it  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to,  and  which,  I 
think,  wants  pointing  out. 

Now  it  is  very  certain  that  Ovid,  who  had  been  so  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  writers,  had  either  seen  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible  himself,  or  had  made  use  of  authors  that 
had  extracted  much  from  it.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  most 
probable.  The  account  he  gives  in  his  first  book  of  the 
chaosy  the  formation  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  giants^ 
their  attempt  against  heaven,  the  wickedness  of  man,  and 
the  deluge  consequent  upon  it,  are  evidently  adumbra- 
ted from  the  Jewish  scriptures.  Now,  the  story  of  Phaeton 
implies  an  event  as  general  as  that  of  the  flood,  from 
whence  one  would  incline  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  taken 


P'trgU  iilusiraf^d,  W 

Vytdmebody  fmm  the  History  of  the  Bijble;  but  qu^^r^^ 
ffjOB^  what  p^rt  of  that  book  ?  Perhaps  from  tbe  instruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  from  the  sun'f 
standing  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  What  induces  me  to 
fix  upon  this  fact,  preferable  to  the  other^  is,  that  the  e^ect, 
though  not  so  violent,  yet  was  of  far  more  universal  extent. 
And  if  this  astonishing  miracle  happened  about  mid-day, 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  according  to  Lyra,  an  intense 
beat  of  the  sun  for  twenty-four  hours  (which  is  what  I  under- 
stand by  a  whole  day)  superadded  to  what  would  be  na- 
turally produced  on  ^  common  day  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  might  very  well,  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  east,  be 
attended  with  some  very  singular  circumstances,  and 
enough,  if  transmitted,  as  the  like  events  usually  were, 
with  a  traditional  aggravation,  to  give  rise  to  a  fable.  How- 
ever, either  of  these  portions  ot  sacred  history  afford  a 
better  ground  for  the  story  of  Phaeton  than  that  suggested 
in  the  Pantheon,  to  wit,  a  great  fire  t;hat  happened  in  Italy 
near  the  Po,  in  the  time  of  King  Phaeton* 

1755,  Nov.  P.  Gemsege. 


XXll.  Virgil  illustrated. 

1  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  understanding  our  ancient  authors,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  antiquity;  with* 
out  an  almost  exact  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  funeral  and  religious  ceremonies,  the  habits, 
&<?.  pf  the  .seyerpil  ancients,  whose  writings  we  are  daily 
perusing;  as  likewise  of  the  attributes  and  representations 
of  their  deities.  They  who  make  the  tour  of  Italy  have  a 
noble  opportunity  of  laying  in  a  rich  stock  of  this  most  use- 
ful branch  of  knowledge,  from  those  excellent  originals  of 
gems  and  statues  they  are  so  often  favoured  with  the  sight 
of;  and  when  I  consider  what  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
TTirgjl,  and  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  were  illustrated  by  the  late 
Mr*  Addison,  (vyho  set  out  with  an  immense  fund  of  classical 
l^uming)  both  in  his  Travels  and  his  Treatise  on  Medals,  I 
cannot  but  envy  those  who  are  repairing  into  the  same  cli- 
mate, at  a  time  when  it  has  been  enriched  with  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Herculaneum.  What  led  me  to  these  reflections 

VOL.  IL  H 
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is  a  passage  in  Virgil  which  I  think  has  not  yet  h^ett 
fully  understood,  for  want  of  attending  to  an  antique  custom* 
It  is  Eclog,  i.  34. 

Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  septis, 

Pinguis  et  ingrat«  premeretur  caseus  urbi, 

Non  unqnam  gravis  are  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat. 

Tityi'us  says,  that  while  he  was  enamoured  of  his  first 
mistress,  he  never  could  thrive,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  pains  he  took ;  his  right  hand  never  came  home  heavy  from 
market.  Now,  though  it  be  a  common  expression  to  say  a 
handful  of  money ^  or  to  go  empty-handed^  yet  this  is  not  all,  for 
there  seems  to  be  here  an  allusion  to  that  custom  which  the 
ancients  had  of  tarrying  their  purse  in  their  right-hand ; 
and  in  a  gem  of  Leonardo  Agostino,  Part  I.  No.  199,  there  is 
a  figure  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  gain,  with  a  purse 
in  that  hand.*  But  I  will  cite  you  a  passage  from  the 
i£neid,  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  unless  you  have 
recourse  to  this  custom  to  explain  it.  ^neidvi,  613,  he 
enumerates  amongst  the  damned  those  who  had  defrauded 
their  masters, 

— —  Nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras. 


But  how  should  fallere  dextras  express  robbing  a  master^ 
unless  the  reader  happens  to  recollect,  that  the  pui;se  was 
usually  carried  in  that  hand  ?  When  that  is  once  known,  the 
phrase  becomes  instantly  clear  and  very  expressive,  and  ther 
two  passages  in  the  iEneid  and  Eclogue  very  happily  and 
very  finely  illustrate  one  another. 

Yours,  &c. 
1756,  March.  Paul  Gemsege* 


XXIIL  Comment  on  the  old  Play  of  Albumazar. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Mr,  DODSLEY  has  presented  the  world  with  a  select  col- 
lection of  old  plays  in  twelve  volumes;  I  hope  it  has  an- 
swered to  him  as  a  tradesman,  for  1  am  sure  we  are  greatly 


*  See  also  Spence's  Polymetis,  Montfaucon,  and  otker  authors; 
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obliged  to  him  for  the  undertaking,  since  the  original  editions 
of  many  of  these  dramatic  performances  are  now  grown  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  assemblage 
of  them;  and  could  that  be  done,  yet  it  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  expence.  But,  Sir,  I  have  sometimes 
been  of  opinion,  that  a  thirteenth  volume  is  still  wanting, 
which  I  propose  should  contain  a  series  of  necessary  re- 
marks upon  the  several  plays  in  the  collection ;  sometimes 
to  give  a  critique  upon  the  plot,  or  to  deduce  a  short  history 
of  the  play;  sometimes  to  explain  an  old  custom  or  piece  of 
history,  which  are  often  alluded  to;  and  at  other  times  to 
expound  an  obsolete  word  or  antique  phrase.  And  certainly 
I  must  think,  since  Cicero  has  declared,  "  mihi  quidam 
nulli  satis  eruditi  videntur,  quibus  nostra  ignota  sunt,"* 
to  comment  upon  these  old  plays  must  be  every  whit  as  laud- 
able, and  even  as  useful,  as  to  explain  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
or  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  upon  which  the  literati,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  will  often  lay  out  themselves, 
and  consume  an  infinite  deal  of  time. 

But  to  make  you  the  more  sensible  of  what  I  would  have 
done,  and  therewith  to  give  you  a  specimen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  design  proposed,  I  will  here  take  the  comedy  of  Albu- 
mazar,  the  first  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  not  the  least  valu« 
able  in  Mr.  Dodsley's  collection,  and  offer  a  few  neces- 
sary illustrations  upon  it. 

The  account  Mr.  Dodsley  ^ives  us  of  this  piece  is  this: 
^'  1  can  give  no  account  of  this  play,  or  its  author,  but  that 
it  was  acted  before  his  majesty  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gentle- 
mea  of  Trinity  college,  and  printed  in  1634.  It  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  being  revived  by  Mr.  Dryden,  &c.'* 
By  this  one  is  led  to  imagine  it  was  written  in  King  Charles 
the  First's  time,  who  was  upon  the  throne  in  1634.  Mr. 
Dodsley,  I  presume,  -  took  his  account  from  the  title,  as 
likewise  did  the  author  of  a  book  intitled,  **  The  lives  and 
characters. of  the  English  dramatic  Poets,"  printed  1698,  or 
theft  abputs,  where  the  author  registering  this  piece  amongst 
ike  unAnown  authors^  at  p.  156,  writes  "Alfrumazar,  a  comedy 
4to.   1^34,  .played  at  Cambridge  before  the  king,  by  the 

fentlem^en  of  Trihity  College;  afterwards  revived  at  the 
ing's  house,  with  a  new  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden." 
The  play  passes;  you  see,  Sir,  for  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  acted  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  thirdly,  it  is  intimated  that  the  first 
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edition  of  it  was  A#  D.  1634.  But  in  regard  to  these  partj*- 
culars  I  shall  here  discover  the  author^  and  at  the  same  time 
rectify  the  two  latter  suggestions. 

Kins^  James  I.  made  a  progress  to  Cambridge  and  other 
parts,  m  the  winter  of  the  year  16149  as  is  particularly  taken 
notice  of  by  Kapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  who  observes,  that  the 
p)ay  called  Ignoramifs  was  then  acted  before  his  Majesty  at* 
Cambridge,  and  gave  him  infinite  pleasure.  I  found  in  the 
library  ot  Sir  Edward  0ercing,  a  minute  in  manuscript,  of 
what  passed  at  Cambridge  for  the  five  days  tiie  king  stayed 
there,  which  I  shall  here  tmnscribe,  for  it  accords  perfectly, 
with  the  account  given  by  the  historian,  both  of  the  king'& 
progress^  and  the  play  intitled  Ignoramus^  and  at  the  same 
time  will  afford  us  the  best  light  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  March,  1514,  was  acted  before 
the  king  in  Trinity  College  Hall,. 

1.  Emilia,  a  Latin  comedy,  made  by  Mr.  Cecill^  Johannis. 

On  Wednesday  night, 

2*  Ignoramus  the  Lawyer,  latine,  and  part  English ;  com- 
|)08ed  by  Mr.  Ruggle,  Clarensis. 

On  Thursday. 

3.  Albumazar  the  astrotioaier)  in  English,  by  Mr.  TomktSi 
Trinit 

On  Friday^ 

4.  Melanthe^  a   Latin  pastoral,  made  by  Mr«  Brookes, 
(mox  doctor)  Trinitatis. 

On  the  next  Mpnday,. 

5.  The  Piscatory,  an  English  comedy,  was  acted  before 
the  university,  in  king's  College,  which  master  Fletcher  o£ 
tijat  college  had  provided  if  the  king  sliould  have  tarried 
another  night." 

And  the  king,  before  whom  this  comedy  was  first  played, 
Was  not  King  Charles,  but  King  James,  and  tlie  author  of  it 
was  Mr/Tomkis,  of  Trinity  College,  in  tlie  University  of 
Cambridge,  thegei^tlemen  of  whicli  bouse  played  it^  as  I> 
apprehend,  in  that  college  halL    Now  thk  little^  portioii  of 
history  is  very  sigi^lly  verified  by  an  edition  of  this  play  in^ 
4to.  A.  D.  1614,  which  has  happily  come  into  my  hands^ 
and  in  the  title  of  which  h  mentioiied^heveiy  day  of 
acting,  consonant  to  the  above  manuscript  minute^    *^  Aibu- . 
mazar,  a  comedy  presented  before  the  king's  majestic  at 
Cambridge,  the  ninth  of  March  1614,  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Trinitie  Colledge.    London,  printed  by  Nicholas.  Okes,  for 
Walter  Burre,  1615."  I  have  a  copy  likewise  of  Dr.  Brooke's 
Latin  pastoral,  intitled  Melanthe,  the  title  whereof  runs, 
^^  Melanthe,  fabula  pastoralis,   acta,  cum  Jacobus  Magnse 
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JBiit.  Flnmc.  et  Hibemiiis  Rex,  Cantabri^iam  iaam  nnper  in* 
viserat,  ibidemque  miisaruo)  atque  animi  gratia  dies  quinqae 
<coiiinioraretur. .  Egenmt  Alumni  GoH.  San*  et  individuse 
Trinitatis,  Cantabrigiae.  Excudebat  Cantrellus  Legge, 
Mart.  21,  1615/*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  exemplar^ 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Hottoii,  the  names  of 
the  masters  of  arts  and  bachelors,  concerned  in  acting  the 
play,  are  written  against  the  respective  dramatis  personce. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  play  of  Albumazar,  which  may  justly 
be  esteemed  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  large  eollectioi),  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  principal  character,  a  pretended 
astrologer,  whom  Mr,  Tomkis  thought  fit  to  call  Albumazar, 
from  a  learned  Arabian  astrologer  of  that  name,  that 
flourished  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 

Mr.  Dryden,  who,  by  making  the  observation,  seems  to 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  antiquity  of  this  play,  Would 
intimate  to  us,  that  Ben  Jonson  formed  his  Alcnymist  upon 
the  model  of  Albumazar,  which  indeed  is  doing  Mr.  Tomkis 
great  honour,  for  the  Alcbymist  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
ihe  masterpiece  of  the  learned  Ben.    These  are  bis  words* 

And  Jonson  (of  those  few  [writers]  the  best)  chose  this, 

As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece; 

Subtle  wa«  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchyitiist  by  our  Astrologer; 

Here  be  was  fashioned  and  we  may  suppose^ 

He  lik'd  the  fashion  well,  and  wore  the  cloaths. 

But  if  Albutpazar  was  composed  oh  occasion  of  King 
James's  coming  to  Cambridge  in  1614,  the  Alchymist  was 
#ritten  biefor^  it,  it  being  acted  in  the  year  1610;  and  yet 
our  aUth^  himself,  at  p.  46,  seems  to  insinuate,  that  ^ 
^by  mi^ht  be  advantageously  written  uponj  the  plan  of  an 
Alchymist,  for  he  makes  Albumazar  say  to  Furbo,  who 
ajj^ed  him,  what  will  you  do? 

First  in,  and  usher  out  our  changeling  Trincalo, 
Then  finish  up  a  business  of  great  profit, 
Begun  with  a  rich  merchant,  that  admires 
My  skill  ill  alcbymy. 

And  yet  twill  not  pretend  to  say,  that  Mr.  Di'yden  was  m\%^ 
taken,  because  it  cannot  now  be  known  from  what  anecdotei 
be  might  say  what  he  does:  and  becaui^e  it  is  not  impossible, 
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that  our  comedy  might  both  be  written  and  acted  before 
1610,  though  not  played  before  the  king  till  1614.* 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  illustration,  beginning  with  the 
prologue: 

Ladies,- 


If  it  be  a  fault  to  speak  this  foreign  language, 
(For  Latin  is  our  mother  tongue)  I  must  entreat  you 
To  frame  excuses  for  us  ;  for  whose  sake, 
We  now  speak  English. 

The  exercises  of  the  university  were  not  only  performed 
in  Latin,  but  the  plays  written  in  this  and  the  former  reign, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court,  whenever  it  removed 
either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were  generally  composed 
in  that  language.  Thus  ^Emilia,  Ignoramus,  and  Melanthe, 
all  acted  on  this  occasion,  were  in  Latin.  Soth  King  James 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  Latinists.t 

Yours,  &c. 
1756,  May.  P.  Gemsege.  * 


XXrV.    A  Passage  in  Juvenal  explained. 

•  r 

Begem  filiquem  capiesy  aut  de  tenione  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus.    Juv.  Sat.  iv.  126.        

JViR.  BAXTER  observes,  with  great  probability,  that  Arvi^ 
ragus  here  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title  of  ofHce  or  dig- 
nity; the  Afdhrig  or  Ardhragj  h^'m^  Xhe  dictator  chos^ 
by  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  war,  to  be  the  captain  general, 
or  the  generalissimo,  as  we  now  speak,  and  to  have  the  com- 
mand over  all  the  other  princes;  and  the  vvprd,  he  says. 


*  The  case  was  certainly  so,  for,  p.  5&y  there  is  raeiition  of  Spinola's  cagop, 
who  sat  dowa  t)efore  Ostend,  Anno  1601.  and  took  the  town  Anno  1604. 
At  p.  17, -the  author  mentions  the  issue  of  the  next  summer's  wan  Naw 
James  I.  was  not  at.war  in  1614,  when  the  play  was  acted,  but  the  English 
were  concerned  in  the  defence  of  Ostend,  when  Spinola  besieged  iti^  which 
again  seems  to  carry  the  date  of  the  play  back  to  that  time.  But  then  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  upon  the  revival  of  tiiis  play  befbr6  the  king,  somei 
passages  were  added  or  retouched,  for  whereas,  p*.  14,  the  author  mention^ 
Coriatus  Persicus  and  his  observations  on,  Asia  and  Afric,.Toni^  Coriat  did 
not  set  out  upeh  that  voyage  till  1612.    sie  Anith.  Wobd'i  A^h^nae,  Vol.  1. 

p.    42'2.  .  ^  _:    >,,,■,    j.    .    ;        ,^r'       '..v'    .    • 

r+  These  obsprvations  were  not  continued,     i^.}  , 
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signifies  alius  vel  summus  Rex.  Baxter^s,  Gloss.  Ahtiq.  Brit, 
p.  25.  Tliis  interpretation  certainly  agrees  very  well  with 
<the  place,  and  the  preceding  words  r^^^emo/i^i^my  which 
seem  to  require  not  any  particular  but  an  indefinite. person; 
and  I  find  it  is  accordingly  approved  by  Mr.  Wise,  in  bk 
Numismata,  p.  226,  and,  indeed,  well  it  imight,  since  we 
are  assured  that  the  Britons  had  this  species  of  dominion 
amongst  them;  that  the  like  was  enjoyea  by  Agamemnon  at 
Troy;  that  the  monarchs  amongst  the  Anglo- S^icons,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Heptarchy,  exercised  the  same  sove« 
reignty ;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  nature  of  things^  where  a  couni> 
try  was  broken  into  small  principalities,  it  would  become 
absolutdy  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  unity,  to 
vest  in  some  one  a  power  over  the  other  princes.  .» 

As  to  the  expression  de  temone  Britanne  excidety  not  one  of 
the  numerous  illustrators  of  Juvenal,  in  the  copious  edition 
of  Henninius,  has  rightly  touched  the  sense.  Grangseus^s 
note  is, 

__  '  ' 

TtijtiQne]  Pars  pro  ioto^  temp  pro  curru* ; 

Curio's  is,  de  curru  dejicietur. 

An  old  commentator,  cited  by  Lubinus,  gives  it  thus, 
mortuus  est^  e(  de  tegno  expidsus.  But  these  are  none  of  them 
the  whole  of  the  idea,  which  the  poet  meant  to  reach  out 
to  us.  The  TeynOj  of  a  Rheda  or  Elssedum,  which  are  the 
names  of  the  chariots  ui5igd'''By  the  ancient  Britons  in  war, 
was  the  pole  that  went  between  the  horses,  and  was  fastened 
to  the  Jugmn  or  yoke.  The-  Britons,  as  CsDsar  tells  us,  de 
Bello  Gallico  Lib.  IV.  c.  33.  were  so  extremely  expert  at 
fighting  with  chariots,  that  they  would  run  upon  the  pole, 
sit  upon  the  yoke,  and  then  retire  again  into  the  chariot,  by 
which  method,  of  combat,  so  new  to  the  Romans,  the  legions 
were  often  greatly' embarrassed.  Now  to  this  extraordinary 
dexterity  ot  the  hero  in  engaging;  with  his  chariot,  the  author 
here  evidently  alludes,  when,  he  says,  some  generstlissimo 
shall  fall  from  bis  pole,  be  assailed,  and  tumbled  dQi^ir, 
that  is,  whilst  he  was  practising  that  agile  movement.  .Thi? 
method  of  fighting  in  chariots  being  so  agreeable  to  thQ 
practice  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  the  Troians, 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Syrians,  Persians,  iScc.  has  been 
thought  to  amount  to  an  argument,  that  the  Britons  were 
descended  from  the  Phuenicians,  see  Samme^s  Britannia, 
p,  l^Q.  but  I  cannot  say  I  feel  the  force  of  it,  sinc6  it  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  equally  the  custom  of  many  nations  in 
the  west,  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Gauls,  and  I  suppose^  of 
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others.  Honrever,^  ^DCe  ftere  is  the  appearance  of  a  trbec^l 
upon  maoy  of  the  British  coins,  (see  the  first  table  of  Nummi 
firitannici  in  Camden,)  and  always  along  with  a  horse,  I  am 
induced  to  belieive^  that  as  the  Romans  had  their  Denarii 
£igad  and  Suadirigai^  so  the  wheel  upon  these  British,  coins 
was  intended  to  point  out  the  Sheda  and  Ebseda.  Indeed  it 
IS  said,  among  the  conjectures  upon  the  British  cmns  in 
Camden,  col.  ex.  that  the  wheel  Under  the  horsey  amoncst 
the  Bomsnsj  '^  intimated  the  making  of  an  bigb-^way  foi* 
carts:  so  many  of  which  being  in  the  Komans*  time  made  in 
this  country,  well  deserve  such  a  memorial ;''  but  I  know 
•not  how  the  learned  author  can  establish  his  notion,  that  a 
^heel  under  a  horse,  upon  a  coin,  intimated  the  making  of 
an  high-way  for  carts;  nor  can  I  discover  why  the  British 
toins  should  be  thought  to  allude  to  a  Roman  custom, 
father  than  one  of  their  own.  Surely,  it  is  much  more 
liatural  to  imagine  they  had  their  thoughts  at  home,  and 
that  a  horse  with  a  wheel  must  have  a  reference  to  their 
own  chariots,  which  by  their  adroitness  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  them,  vrere  so  foirmidable  even  tr>  the  Ro<r 
mans  tl^emselves. 

Yours,  &c. 

1737,  Feb.  Paul  Gems£gb, 


XXV*  Criticism  on  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

Non  insula  graves  teniabunt  pabulafcetas^ 
Nee  mala  vicint  peeoris  contagia  ladeni. 

Vkgil,  EcL  1.50. 

Mji.  Urban^ 

XSAT  tento  ihay  signify  to  invadej  or  dttacky  and  in  that 
%enfee  iliay  be  applicable  to  a  distemper,  or  any  other  dis- 
brder  incident  to  cattle,  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  those 
V^brds  of  the  Georgic,  iS.  441. 

Turpis  oves  teptat  scabies— 

In  consequence  of  this  interpretation  it  may  come  to  mean 
mtiare^  as  Rua^us  understands  it  here,  to  whose  exposition  I 
i^hould  willingly  subscribe,  were  it  not  that  the  simple  verbs 
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in  the  classics  are  so  often  used  for  their  compoonds,  and 
that  teniaburU  for  distentabunt  afSords  a  sense  so  apposite  to 
this  place.  I  therefore  would  render  it,  would  burst  thepreg^ 
nani  ewes,  this  being  the  effenct  of  such  enortnous  disten- 
tion ;  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  sheep  as  well  as  the  rest, 
sre  apt  to  eat  too  nmch  of  fresh  and  luxuriant  food,  and 
feeding  too  greedily  to  gorge  themselves,  when  first  they 
are  put  into  a  new  pasture,  as  these  ewes  would  frequently 
be,  were  Tityros  forced  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  a$ 
Meiibceus  was  with  bis  flock  of  goats.  This  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  such  as  were  with  young,  as  these  ewes  were. 
Now  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  are  extracts  firom  Theocritus, 
and  thiere  are  perpethal  allusions  in  them  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  And  in  Sicily,  the  country  of  both 
the  interlocutors,  the  grass  was  so  very  luxuriant,  and 
^3pecialiy  about  Mount  ^tna,  that,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  the 
sheep  were  often  choaked  with  fat  The  ashes  of  the 
mountain,  upon  an  eruption,  be  says,  enrich  the  land  in  se*" 
veral  respects,  and  then  adds,  maitnv  ¥  ifrt  rocrwrov  r»  iF^Saia 
faaiv,  Urt  Wiytff^ett,  quibus  adeo  pifigucs  reddi  perhibeut  oves,  ut 
fwnpantur,  Strabo,  Lib.  vi.  p.  413. — I  know  not  why  the 
translator  renders  frVhyti^^w  by  rumparUuTy  for  it  rather  means 
taffocaiedj  or  choaked.  Bursting,  however,  would  naturally 
idften  happen  on  their  being  put  into  fresh  grounds.  This 
fertility  at  the  roots  of  Mount  £tna,  was  owing  it  se^ms,  to 
^  natural  cause,  and  the  case  is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  as  might  be  easily  made  appear  by  direct 
testimony,  if  needful.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  th6 
like  destructive  fertility  is  obsei-ved  by  authors  in  other  parts 
of  Sicily.  J  shall  bnly  cite  the  words  of  Signore  Haym, 
who  speaking  of  the  country  about  Leotitini,  now  cdled 
Lentini,  says,  '^*  Cicerone,  Diodoro/ e  Plinio  dicono  oh^  il 
8UO  terreno  er^  si  abboiidante  che  vi  nasceva  il  frumetito 
naturalmente;  e  quello  che  vi  si  piantava  rendeva  cento  per 
tino;  ed  Aristoteie  soggiunge  che  spesse  volte  i  bestiami  Vi 
iporivano  per  troppa  grassfezza,'*  //  Tesoto  Britannico  del 
Sign.  Hajpn.    Vol.  ii,  p.  59. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  this  passage  of  Virgil  there  are 
conveyed  two  different  ideas,  that  fresh  gras3  would  neither 
burst  the  teeming  ewes,  nor  would  they  be  in  danger  of. 
contagion  from  the  scabby  flocks  of  othei^.    Now  let  us  se4|t 
bow  Mr.  Dryden  conducts  the  matter. 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strfpge  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company. 


j  ofe  Critical  Remarks  on  Hom€e. 

He  has  translated  the  first  versfe  very  literally,  according  to 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tento^  which  means  to  try,  but  that  is 
very  poor  and  jejune,  and  in  my  opinion,  not  half  expres- 
sive enough.  And  as  to  the  second  line,  the  rot  is  not  here 
intended,  but  the  scab;  for  the  former  is  not  contagious, 
whereas  the  latter  is  extremely  so.  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  any  other  versions,  some  of  which  may  have 
perhaps  hit  the  sense  of  the  author,  better  than  Mr.  Dry* 
den,  and  therefore  can  only  substitute  the  following,  which 
pretends  to  no  more  than  just  to  express  the  poet's  mind. 

No  new  rank  meads  will  burst  vour  teeming  ewes, 
Nor  scabs  from  neighboring  folds  your  flock  abuse. 

n 57,  May.  Paul  Gemsegb. 


XXVI.  Critical  Remark  on  Hotac«. 

Mr.  Urban, 

>ThE  author  of  the  Trojan  war  was  so  much  the  admimtiofi 
of  the  ancients,  that,  besides  their  stiling  him  the  poetj  hm^* 
f{o;^v,  they  thought  they  could  discern  in  him  the  rudiments 
of  all  kinds  of  science.  The  moderns  seem  to  me  to  b^ 
not  much  averse  to  the  same  opinion,  for  Sir  William  Trum- 
bull, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope^*  speaking  of  those  lines  xrf' 
Horace,  Epist.  L  2. 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 
Dum  tu.declamas  Rom®,  Prseneste  relegi; 
Qui,  ^uod  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non^ 
.    Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Cramore  diciu 

And  desiring  him  to  proceed  in  his  translation  of  this  incom-^ 
parable  poet,  has  these  words^  ^*  to  make  his  works  as  useful 
and  instructive  to  this  degenerate  age,  as  he,  (Homer)  was 
to  our  friend  Horace,  when  be  read  him  at  Pvtenestej  2ut\ 
quid  sit  pulchruin^  qi{id  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non,  &c.  I  break 
off  with  that  quid  non?  with  which  I  confess  I  am  charmed.^ 
^nd  thus,  Sir,  the  passage  stands  in  the  late  edition  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Works,  without  the  least  note  or  animadversion  by  the 


♦  vpbpe»s  Works,  Vol.  vh.  p.  15?, 


H^». 
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editor;  and  we  are  evidently  given  to  ui)derstand,  especially 
by  the  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  the  words  quid  non, 
that  everything,  in  a  n^anner^  was  to  be  learnt  from  this 
great  author.     I  enter  not  here  into  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute, s^bout  the   universality  of  Homer^s  knowledge  and 
|ietffning,  to  wit,  whether  the  whole  Cyclopaedi^of  the  arts 
|And  sciences  are  to  be  :Cound  in  him,  or  not;  for  I  only  mean 
p'O  suggest  to  you,  that  Sir  William  has  certainly  mistaken 
the  Rojpan  author^  meaning  in  that  place,  and  that  there  is 
ifno  occasion  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  be  so  grossly  charmed 
with  tji^sei^o  httle  woras  quid  non.    Quid  non  there,  does 
.not  carry  the  sense  of  our  English,  phrase,  2e;i^f/2o^?  for  the 
verbjj^  is  understood,  or  rather  is  to  be  repeated  from  the 
bfl||||||Hing  of  the  verse,  along  with  the  adjective  utile;  and 
tffmiole,  were  it  to  be  filled  up,  would  run  thus  quidsit  utile^ 
non  sit  utiles  &c.  And  this  agrees  best  with  our  author's 
gn  in  this  passage,  where  he  is  expressly  speaking  of 
ethic  documents  of  the  Grecian  poet,  and  the  moral  Tea* 
s  which  may  be  profitably  drawn  from  thence,  which  be 
says  are  more  full  and  instructive  than  the  precepts  bbt}i  of 
[Chrysippus  the  stoic,  and  Grantor  the  academician,    Atid  j/t 
is  remarkable  in  the  case,  that  Homer  makes  the  mischief 
and  inconveniences  of  anger,  so  destructive  in  its  conse* 
.quences  to  the  Greeks,  the  v^ry  subject  pf  the  Iliad,  as  ap^- 
,ffSiSs  from  the  invocation  at  the  beginning,  insomuch  that  the 
'*i(m  utiley  which,  according  to  Horace,  is  taught  us  by 
Ker,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  well  be  missed^  and 
principally  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  anger  and  its  fati4 
jeffects;  I  say  principally,  because  I  do  not  think  it  ough^ 
to^e  totally  restrained  to  t)iat,-  on  account  of  the  sequel  of 
the  epistle.  , 


i 


Yours,  &c. 


17  J7,  June.  P.  Gbwege* 


XXVII.  Critique  on  a  Passag^u  Paradise  Lost. 

Mr,  Urban, 

Mr.  WARTON,  in  his  elegant  observations  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer,  has  taken  occ^^i^to  offer  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  expression  in  the  Paradl^^lost,  which  is  equally 
new  and  satisfactory.  .  . 
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The  Grab^^  &2t  milky  way, 


Which  nighdy,  as  a  circling  zone,  tbcm  seest 
Pawdei**d  mtbr  stws— — * 

That  ingenious  critic  thtrt  explains  this  passage.     ^  Th(^ 
snilky  «^ay/M|hrhich  every  night  appears  to  yon  like  a  eircftngi 
i;<me,1>esprinkled  or  embroidered  widi  stars."    H«  snhjoin^^ 
**  Ta  the  majority  of  readers,  I  dare  say,  j«W(fer'rf  with  iUri^ 
has  e^er  impeared  a  very  mean,  or  mther  ridtcntbn^  fnt 
ybor.^'t    That  this  was  a  sigmfication  6f  tUt  yetb  petvi 
in  ancii^nt  literature,  he  proves  by  an  allegatit^in  ofmutner^ 
4DIIS  authorities,  from  Spencer,  Jorison,    Sydney,   Hftrting-* 
t6n.  Chancer,  Sackvilie,  and  Sandy«.    In  cti^nmi^rij^  of 
4h^  settle  here  assigned  to  tlie  word  in  qiiestit^n,  I  sh^^ 
J^ave,  by  ttreans  ot  yourMifct6llany,  to  add  an  exan 
tw<k' 

*  We  find  powder^  in  the  feense  ^/f r^tfifcr,  latinisi^d  fm. 
^%e,  that  the  Latin  pive  rise  to  the  Eftgltsh  word)  in  D 

dale*s  Monasticon;  in  a  recital  of  the  relics,  vestmfei. , 

ACi  belonging^  to  the  chapisl  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  vft. 
Under  the  article  Vexilltu  "  Item  duo  rexilta  pondrata  tuAi 
^rmisd&tmni  regis  Anglitt,^  **  Also  two  banners  embmidered 
twVA  the  iinns  rf  our  Lord  the  King  <^f  Enghrtd^^X  Again 
^nder  the  article  Fehtm cum  Ridellis.^  ** lieihitrtim  VMliih 
fpiodragesimale,  &c. — Etalbicoloris  cumg<!ii*teris,ettiquilis^auro 
poudratis.'* — **  Also  one  veil  for  Lenij  &c. — And  another  Hik^ 
peil-with  garters  and  eagles  embroidered  in  ^^/A"§  Agfe^l^ 
under  the  article  /flp/r. — "  £t  alia  de  blodio  satin  ponders^ 
eum  arboribus  anreis,** — **  And  a^wthcr  cope  of  red  ^in  em* 
broidered  ttith  golden  trees^^  Again  tinder  the  article  pMnt. 
— "  [/nus  de  serico  pouderato  cum  diversis  avibus'^tfioribusy 
— ^  One  cloth  of  silk  embroidered  with  diversk  birds  and 
Jhwers*^**    And  in  other  passages  of  the  same  inventary* 

Theiword  likewise  occurs  in  some  original  MS<^iollec« 
tionsy  which  I  have  lately  consulted^  rela^ng^o  the  treasury 
of  the  college  of  Stok%  by  Claro,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
which  were  drawn  fi'om  the  registers  of  that  college,  about 


tMm^iU 


*  B.  vii.  V.  579.  ' 

f  Sect,  xi.  p,  264. 

^  Tqoi.  iii.  part^.  Sub.  Tit.  EcclesS^    Collegiat  Canonic.  S»cul,  ]^fd|t^ 
mivo)s  Londin.   16^3,  p,  87,  i    .  T  .  '  ,  - 

n  Huhllnm,  isacKr/q^o.  ]|^^aid^)).  JPu  Fre«Ki^  GJlq8«^r^  VqU  UU  p.  6|0« 

:%  P.  8ii  ■•  ■    "^^  •  ■         •  '  -    '  '-^'^^ 
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tlie  time  of  its  suppression,  by  its  last  dean,  the  memorable 

Matthew  Parlcer,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterburyjj^  viz. 

"Thirdly,    a  chesable**  of   white  ctoth  powdered  with 

costly  images  and  angels  of  gold,  toeidder  with  orphreysf 

of  gold,  having  the  Trinity  in  the  back,  the  ^Holy.  Ghtost  be-' 

|in^of  pearl  5  and  also,  divers  peltries  in  the  oilier  imageni 

l^tb  two  tunicles  of  the  same  suit  pawdred,  and  ecbbone 

writh  morses. J     And  three  albes  and  amisses  with  their  ap- 

^areH ;  the  stoU  is  differing;:  of  the  gift  of  Hen,  Longfordei 

^lom^time  tr^asiirer."  ^ 

•     I  reiftenflter  also  to'  have  seen  this  word  in  Stowe's  Chro- 
*  nicle,  concerning  a  robe  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  in  a 
de^jption  of  the  furniture  of  a  magoificent  masque  exbi^ 
^^"'^efore  the  court  of  Henry  Vni 

vnnQt  dismiss  this  subject  without  recommending  the 

...al  and  effectual  method  employed  by  Mr.  Wartoa  ia 

i>lainjpg  Spencer;  which  principally  consists  in  examining 

^  DooKs  which  Spencer  had  most  probably  read,  and  ift 

Hieing  out  his  several  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs 

Which  were  fashionable  and  familiar  when  he  composed  hig 

poem.  Unless  this  be  carefully  done  in.  criticising  an  author 

of  so  remote  a  period,  many  beauties  must  necessarily  be  lost 

with  the  object  to  which  they  are  united,  "  as  the  figures 

Tanifih,  when  the  canvass  has  decayed§/' 


>'rJI 


Yours,  Sac. 
S.F^k  A.  A. 


^»— i— — — — ^M^>^i^^»MW*t*^»»w>»"^'i  I  *■    \Pr    It     1 1  »'  111  I    til  m  M'>  i"i>  «    1^  ■  I     I"' «". 

e  ^ 
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*  C(mf^9fniUi«s  4  pTi«H)f  v^stnoeti tcpvieriog  tb?  who) ^  body.  Kfsnce  «aine 
Cassibufa^  vtJch  st$nj£ies  thp  »amc,  and  occurs  in  the  wjU  of  W.  J^os;$pe«>  JEarf 
•f  Salisbary,  printed  by  Dug,.Monast.  lx)m.  ii.  p.  79.  Ho  bequeaths  among 
other ibingSy  "  CatttbuUmdi  rubeo  iantitOf  el  unam  capatn  chori  He  rvbeo samita.** 
I^is  »9i>«tii|ie9  writXw  Osnubulcf^  9^n^  is  fouqd  in  Fiiustufi  NlDnactius,  in  vit. 
I«  P^pponis  Abb^s,  dap.  xijBifo.  ^8.  *^  Jn  celebratum^  rmmrvm,  Cofubniom, 
fua  iwHuebatur  lacrymk  kimeemdaL*^  Chasuble  is  an  old  French  word  for  & 
priest's  hobit,  and  hence  the  word  Chesabie  in  the  text;  which  is  frequently  - 
vnXi  with  in.  ni>na«tio  intantories. 

f  OrjpAfey*in|tcrpre$edby  Sp^ght,  Gloffc,t^Cb8Wcer,"/n55jKWWc/o<*«r^4f4**^ 
l^ut  it  moxe  p/opetrly  signific*  «  gold  fringe^ltf^  ^ur\fr'mUwh  not  the  cloth 
itself,  but  its  appendage.  Hence  by  degrcSTi^came  to  signify  any  border 
iHgeaeral.  Vid»  Dugdi  Monast.  Tom.  ii|«  part  nP*  T«ro  copies,  having  an  or* 
fi/vfof  red  veiiMSt."  p«  ^M^ — "  Ttmicle*  with  orphr^ys  of  needlework.  p» 
29,7.—"  A^naurrwtjorjbir^y^of  p^arJjBS."  p..  a93.  eccJfes.Hf  ath,  Lii^co^D. 

J  Mortes,  BucxW.' lAt,  Mprsus.  Buckles  were,  a  striking  d^coralion  in  tho< 
■il^erdotal  apparel.     The  curious  reader  mayfind.  various  sorts  of  them  de- 
tcfibed  amoag  tli^vettmentfi,  &>c.  of  th«>  cM||L,at  York,  Mouastic.  vol.  3. 
mit  1.  p,  173,.  174v  apjci  of  St.  Paul,  p.  sS^And  of  St.  George's  <jhap^' > 
ajt  Windsor,  p^rt  %  p.  83. 

§  Johnson's  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  p.  4.>' 
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^^VIII.  Chaucer's  Description  of  the  Sleep  of  Plants. 

Mit.  Urban, 

The  botanists  pretend  to  have  made  a  new  discovery, 
which  they  call  oy  a  very  pretty  metaphorical  name,  the 
sleep  of  plants.    I,  Sir,  who  am  no  botanist  in  the  least,  ha*"^ 
been  long  impressed  with  a  notion  that  plants,  some  mo 
and  some  less,  are  naturally  contracted  in  their^  petals  and 
leaves,  by  the  coldness  of  the  evening  air,  and  on  the  con- 
trary are  expanded  again  by   the  return  of    the  4|^nial 
warmth  of  the  sun.    That  this  is  so,  is  agreeable  to  n^|^e 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  that  it  should  be  so,  is  as  conso 
to  reason.    The  fact  is  remarkably  observable  in  the  d 
which  towards  the  evening  always  erects  and  brings  close 
petals,  and  in  the  day  time  as  constantly  displays  thei 
And  this  observation,  concerning  this  flower,  is  as  old  as  tl 
time  of  Jeffrey  Chaucer,  who  in  %he  proeme  to  the  Legende 
of  good  womeny  has  the  following  lines. 

59.  There  lovith  no  wight  hartyer  alyve. 
And  whan  that  it  is  evyn  I  rynne  belyve, 
As  sone  as  the  sone  ginneth  to  west. 
To  see  this  floure,  how  it  woU  go  to  restj 
For  fere  of  night,  so  hatith  the  darkenes. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spread  in  brightnesse 
Of  the  Sonne  for  then  it  will  unclose : 

I  have  a  MS.  of  this  part  of  the  author,  from  whence,  to 
sjpkre  the  trouble  of  reporting  various  readings,  I  Ikive  tran- 
scribed the  above  passage  literatim.  Those  who  are  curious 
may  co^mpare  it,  if  they  please,  with  the  printed  copies  of 
Chaucer,  since  there  are  some  variations,  vAiich  I  think 
preferable  to  what  at  present  are  read  in  Mr.  Urry;  how- 
ever there  are  none  that  concern  the  subject  of  this  letter.^ 
I  proceed  therefore  to  remark,  1st.  That  the  shutting  and 
opening  of  the  flower  fl^very  plainly  noticed.  2dly,  That 
the  poet  has  even  plji-occupied  the  metaphor  now  used 
upon  this  occasion,  going  to  resty  expressing  very  fully  the 
modern  term  of  the  sleep  of  plants.  3dly.  That  this  ap- 
pearance is  ascribed,  by  the  author,  to  the  flower's  hating 
darkness  and  loving  ligib^and  not  to  the  chilhng  cold  of  the- 
evening  and  the  warmti^w  the  sun  in  the  day.  For  darkness 
here  is  to  be  understood  literally^  the  author  having  a* 
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patticttlar  notion  of  his  own  in  this  respect,  as  is  plaiti  froni 
the  etymology  which  he  afterwards  giyes  of  its  name.  But 
before  I  transcribe  that,  1  would  note,  that  the  author  men* 
tions  again  the  opening  of  the  fiower  in  the  mornings  at  v. 
110,  where  he  calls  it  its  resurrection,  and  again  at  v.  117 
and  123.  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  etymon;  he  thinks  it  was 
called  the  daw/y  quasi,  the  da^^s'^e]  Wulus  Diei;  for  so  he 
writes  at  v.  180.  as  in  my  MS. 

The  longe  dale  I  shop^e  me  to  abide 

For  nothing  ells,  and  I  shall  nat  lie,  « 

But  for  to  looke  upon  the  daisie. 

That  well  by  reson  men  it  call  male 

The  dayes  ye,  or  els  the  ye  of  the  dale. 


I  doubt  the  author  is  not  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  the 
word  daisy  comes  rather,  according  to  Dr.  Skinner,  from  the 
French  (mis  or  daiz^  a  canopy;  this  flower  having  something 
of  a  resemblance  to  a  canopy  of  state.  But  this  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  case,  sinq^  the  author  deduces 
it  very  well  for  his  purpose,  which  was  to  express  in  it.  ai^ 
abhorrence  of  darkness  and  a  love  of  light.  However,  the 
figure  of  a  canopy,  or  crown,  is  so  obvious  in  this  flower, 
that  this  author  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  though 
he  gives  to  the  word  a  different  etymology,  hence  he 
g^tes,  V.  212,  as  it  is  in  the  MS. 

And  fro  me  farre  came  walking  in  the  mede 

The  God  of  lovie,  and  on  his  hande  a  quene, 

And  she  was  clad  in  a  roiall  habite  grene, 

A  fret  of  golde  she  had  next  her  here. 

And  upon  that  a  white  crowne  she  here 

With  floures  small,  and  I  shall  not  lie^ 

For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisie 

J  crounid  is,  with  white  leVis  lite. 

So  were  the  floures  of  her  crowne  white. 

And  of  perle  fy ne  and  oryentall 

Her  white  cr6wne  was  markidall, 

Fpr  the  which  the  white  crowne  above  the  grene, 

Made  her  like  a  daisie  for  to  sene, 

Considderith  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above. 

^     ■  •      •  .  .......  1  ,  •      •      .  .  i 

Mr.  Urry  here  has  considered^  which  is  certainly  better. 
Chaucer  again  alludes  to  the  san\^  resembiLani^e,  y.  521.  stg. 


i  l!l  Criiifue  m  a  Pi^stagem  Since. 

I  wyH  detain  you  no.  longer  with  mmcripte/  but  Imfe  ^oi^ 
mA  the  reader  to  eoosult  the  passage  at  leisure. 

Yours,  &c« 
1758,  Jwu.  Paul  Gemsege. 


m^^mfi 


XXIX.  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Horace. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  VERY  elegant  author,  in  his  treatise  4e  Arte  Poetica, 
lays  down  amongst  his  other  rules,  the  following  maxim : 

Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res. 


Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

HOR.A.P.  40. 

Me  says,  that  if  the  future  poet  would  always  chuse  a  sub- 
ject, that  should  be  mthin  his  compass^  he  would  nevei* 
either  be  deficient  in  method  or  diction.  It  is  evidently  the 
author^s  intention  to  say  this,  for  the  maxim  inomediately 
follows  this  precept, " 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  sequam 
Viribus;  et  rersate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent. 
Quid  valeant  humeri. — 

^nd  the  old  commentator  accordingly  e?^plains/M7^^»#^/^^^r^, 
by  secundum  quod  potest,  ^ut,  Sir,  this  c^xpression  cs|n  never 
signify  to  chuse  modesilj/y  within  one'* s  c&pipasSf,  or,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  our  abilities f  but  rather  the  ppntraiy,  to  mt  secundum 
qmd  non  potest^  for  the  adverbs  formed  frpm  the  participles 
sapiens,  potens^  prvd(smy  &Q«  4o  not  fi^pr^s  proportion,  as 
when  we  say,  in  proportion  to,  but  quality.  Thus  sgpienter 
means  wisely,  or  in  a  wise  manner;  potenter,  powerfully,  or 
in  a  powerful  fDanner ;  and  prudenter^  prudeptly,  or  in  a  pru- 
dent manner ;  consequently  potenter  kgere  will  signiiy  to 
chuse  boldly,  rather  than  9?|oai^.;//y,  which  is  directly  qpposite 
to  the  autbor^iutention.  Now.it appears  from. ^eofd  com- 
mentator above  citedy  that  the  ife^drng  here,  notwithstand- 
ing this  incoRsistepcy,  is  ancient,  but  sti)l  I  wp^Id  siibmit  it 
tp  the  critics,  to  judge,  whether  Horace  did  not  write, 

-<— ^Ciii  lecta  pudenter  erit  res, 

Nee  iaeundia  aeseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordow 
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^i^xl^ertaiaiy  agrees 'best  witii  the  foregoing  fnocept,  is  an 
fioratmniword,  .an4  is  used  by  this  author  m  the  Tery  tMo^ 

sense  at  the  5 1  St  verse,  ' 

.    Pf^bjfturque  l^centia  sucnpta  pudenter.      . 

-?  r  *--  '  '  'Yours,  Ac.  ' 

nSB^Sept'  PAUtGEMSEOt. 


XXX.  Observations  on  an  obsolete  Latin  Word. 

'  r  .  '    .  ' 

Mr.  U&BAN,  ' 

I  SHOULD  hardly  have  troubled  you  with  the  following 
observations  concerning  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  word^ 
did  they  not  concern  a  person  of  great  distinction  as  an  au-^ 
tbor,  namely,  the  late  Bishop  Kennet,  whose  Parochial 
Antiquities  are  so  generally,  and  indeed  so  justly,  admir^d^ 

The  ordinations  of  the  vicarages  of  Godmersham  in  Coitif 
Cant,  and  Dronfield,  Com.  Derb.  the  account  of  th^ 
Bedell  of  Boughton-Aluph,  Com.  Cant.  Anno  9  Hen.  V- 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Curious  Discourses,  p.  77.  William 
Thorne,  in  his  Chronicle,  inter  decern  scriptoresj  col.  2010, 
2038,  2089,  et  alibi;  Glossaria  Labtkei  w.  Auca  et  xi»}  and, 
lastly,  Bede,  in  bis  history,  p.  255,  do  all  present  us  with  the 
wora  Auca^  agreeing  tp  write  it  with  the  fifth  vowel.  But 
Bishop  Kennet,  in  the  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  455,  mis- 
reading, as  I  presume,  his  original,  has  printed  it  Anca^ 
•everal  tiines ;  and  in  the  Glossary  to  that  work  he  has  re- 
ported it  accordingly,  and  has  deduced  it  from  AnserinOf 
which  to  me  seems  very  unnatural,  and  highly  improbable; 
n  and  u  in  the  MSS.  of  the  later  ages  are  so  much  alike,  that 
they  are  very  easily  mistaken  one  for  another. 

You  will  please  to  observe.  Sir,  that  the  bishop  consents 
so  far  as  to  allow  that  the  word  signifies  a  goose;  but  then  he 
errs  again  in  saying,  that  it  is  ^^  generally  feiuale  in  dis^ 
tinction  from  the  gander/'  for  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
world  for  suoh  a  mstinction,  the  word  in  most  cases  meaning 
both  sexes,  to  wit,  the  entire  species. 

You  see,  Sir,  that  in  this  one  article  of  his  Glossary,  there 
tre  no  less  than  three  errors-concerning  this  word;  1st.  At 
to  the  orthography ;  2dly.  The  etymology ;  and  3dly.  Thit 

*  BUhop  Gibson  also  in  the  Append,  to  th«  Codex,  p.  35,  wr^e<  oci^ 
'  lied  pra^My  bj;  Dr.  Kennet. 
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linterpretation.  There  are  more  in  'the  seqnd,  as  to  tl^ 
£n^r8b  words  A^ti^,  and.  to  hmker  afttr^  which- 1  perhaps 
may  notice  by  and  by. 

ft  seems  to  tne  that  Auca^  a  term  of  the  base  Latinity,  id 
a  mere  technical  word,  formed  from  the  sound  which  the 
bird  makes,  when  it  cries^  not  so^f  uch  when  it  cackles,  a* 
when  it  calls  for  its  companions;  and  yM/pr^,  \wbetber  j:he 
English  word  aukward  be  not  more  rationally  deduced  from 
auca^  (this  animal  being  bothb  perverse  and  aukward)  than 
from  the  Saxon  jfiwcrd^  from  whence  the  Glossograjiher^ 
generally  detrive  it;  And  possibly  the  local  ^rioftbetn  word^ 
to  squawk,  may  have  no  other  original  but  this,  the  initial  let- 
ters squ  being  nothing  but  addition,  by  that  figure,  whici^ 
the  rhetoricians  call /'rosfAm^.     Let  the  reader  judge. 

Now,  as  to  the  Words  A^/n/r,  and  to  hanker  after,  which  1^ 
promised  to  touch  \ipon,  Bishop  Kennet  writes  thus,  ^^anca^ 
uncus,  was  the  thigh  or  hind  leg,-^ajir  quatuor  panes,  offer 
ttncum  parti,  i.  e,  a  leg  of  pork.  Hence  a  haunch  of  venison ; 
up  to  the  haurwhes  in  dirt;  and  hence,  with  some  allusion,  to 
.have  a  hank  upon,  to  hanker  after?''  No  doubt  but  the  word 
hanch  comes  from  the  Latin  a.nd  Italian  anca,  but  mediately 
perhaps  from  the  French  hanche.  Anca  is  probably  from  the 
Latin,  ancus,  which,  as  Festus  says,  signifies,  ^wf^(/ttwc«w 
brachium  habet,  ut  exporrigi  nort  possit,  and  M.  Dacier  upon 
Festus  observes,  that  Ancus  Martius,  the  third  king  of 
Rome,  obtained  his  name  from  this  circumstance.  Th« 
Greek  word  'Ayx^av,  signifies  cubitus,  and  Junius  inclines  to 
think  anca,  or  hanch,  may  come  from  thence  "  ab  ayiiipp 
fuod  noil  fjiodo  cubituin,  sed  quemlibet  membrorum  flextim^ 
Budao  autlwre,  significaty  The  reader  may  take  which  ety-» 
niology  he  pleases;  but  who  can  discern  any  allusion  be- 
tween the  words  hafik,  and  to  hanker  after,  and  a  leg  of  pork 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  as  mentioned  by  the  bishop?  This 
surely  is  fetching  things  very  far,  when  it  is  so  obvious  to 
deduce  the  substantive  hank,\n  the  phrase  to  have  a  hank  upon 
it  person,  from  a  hank  of  thread,  which  Dr.  Lye  very  plausibly 
tfeduces  from  the  Islandic  hank,  viticulum ;  as  if  you  should 
say,  "  ita  vincnlis  obstrictum  alique^n  habere,  ut  pra^  metu  ad 
kinnia,  qute  volueris,  prasto  sit?^  And  so  as  to  a  hank  of  thread, 
he  tells  Us,  th^t  hank  and  haunk  in  the  Islandic  language,  i^, 
^^  funiculus  in  forma  circuit  colligatus?^  To  hanker  cfter  a 
ihing,  seems  to  have  a  quite  different  original ;  this  means 
inhiare,  anxie  rem  appctere,  and  therefore  the  same  Ieame4 
author  derive&it  from  tlie  Dutch  hunker^n,  which,  I  suppose^ 
signifies  to  hunger;  insomuch,  that  to  hanker  after  any  things 
iiiea«is,  to  hunger  after  it^  ajman^jei  of  speaking  of  th« 
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t&md  tmporit  with  that  other  metaphorical  one,  of  thirstitig 
fefter  a  thing. 

Vours,  &c. 

Xl$ZyOd.  PaulGemsege. 


XXXI.  A  Passage  in  Virgil  explained* 

Mr.  Urban, 

y  liRGIL  being  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  Viave  every  single  passage  in  him  rightly  under- 
stood. There  is  one,  nowever,  in  the  first  book,  wnich  the 
intefpireters,  those  at  least  which  I  have  ah  opportunity  of 
consulting,  do  in  general,  methinks^  mistake.  The  words' 
are  these : 

Haec  ubi  dicta,  cavum,  conyersa  cuspide,  montem 
Impulit  in  latus. 

iEn.  L  85. 

fie  is  speaking  of  iEolus,  the  king  of  the  winds,  who,  with 
his  sceptre,  say  the  interpreters,  quod  celsa  arce  sedens  inanu 
tenebat,  v.  60.  pierced  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  apertufe  therein  made,  the  brother  winds  hastily  and 
impetuously,  and  as  it  were  in  a  crowd,  rushed  out.  Thu$ 
Servius.  ^*  Cavum]  ordo  est ;  conversa  cuspide  cavum  mon- 
tem in  latus  impulit  £t  alibi: 

Id  latus  inque  feri  cutvam  compagibus  alvum, 
Contorsitt 

"  Qiiasi  in  rem,  quae  facile  cedit  ictui.'*  The  verse  her« 
quoted  occurs,  Mneid  ii.  51.  where  the  poet  is  writing  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  whose  side  was  perforated  by  the  lance  of 
Laocoon.  And,  in  the  same  manner,  Mons.  de  la  Rue^  in 
his  verbal  interpretation,  "  Concussit  cavernosum  montem 
ad  latus  intorta  cuspide;''  as  likewise  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
translation^ 

'  He  said,  and  hurPd  against  the  mountain's  side 
His  quivVing  spear,  and  all  the  god  applied. 
The  raging  winds  rush  through  the  hollow  wound^  &c. 

In  short  these  expositors  wanted  only  a  hole  or  opening 
for  the  winds  to  rush  out  at,  and  having  found  one  so  readily 
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in  tbfi  ^i4«  of  ibe  mQun^iu,  they  were  content  9utth^ 
Hiithor^  in  my  opdnion^  meant  to  tell  us,  that  iSolui^ 

( — ^-— *—  tenet  ille  hnm^nia  saxa 
¥estras,  Eure^  domos  i *— )  v.  143. 

pushed  the  n^untain  on  ite  ^ide>  overturning  it  So  with  a 
blovr  of  his  spear^  that  from  tjfie  aperture  at  the  root,  the 
struggling  win<4^.  W^?^  ^A<)l!;^1^4  ^  g^t/xut  Certainly  thisin* 
terpretation,  which  the  words  will  perfectly  well  bear,  ex- 
presses the  power  of  the  god  in  a  much  more  gn^>d  and 
stiblime  manner,  than  the  otlier  does,  which^  only  represent^ 
Kim  as  making  a  bole  in  the  mountain's  sid6:  The  overturn- 
ing of  a  lofty  and  ponderous  mountain  creates  in  us  (he  most 
magnificent  idea  imaginable;  I  would  therefore  give  tbo^ 
passage  thus: 

No  sooner  said,  but  with  his  trident  couchM, 
He  turnM  the  hollow  mountain  on  its  side. 

And,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  Milton  understood  the  pla^e  In 
this  manner,  when  he  says, 

^ — — -  As  if  on  earth 

Winds  under  ground,  ot  waters  forcing  way 
Sidelong,  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat. 
Half  s^n^  with  all  its  pines. 

Milton  vL  195, 

iThe  words,  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  its  seat,  are  a  cleaf 
imitation  of  those  in  the  Roman  poet,  montemimpulit  in  lof 
itis.  But  how  nobly  has  the  English  poet  improved  upon  ths 
Roman  one,  by  that  addition,  half-sunk  witA  All  its  pines  I 
This  is  making  the  thought  in  a  manner  his  own;^  aaid  thua 
it  generally  fares,  whenever  any  passages  of  the  ancients 
come  into  the  hands  of  true  geniuses;  the  jewels  are  always^ 
then  set  to  the  best  advantage. 

Yojwrs,  &c. 
1758,  Dec.  pAVL  GfiMSiQI. 


X]£XIL  A  \r\^f  account  of  the  various  Translationis  qC  the  BJblir 

into  JE^glisb. 

I  CANNOT  learn  that  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
translated  into  the  ancient  British  tongue,  is  now  regaining. 
It  is  not  indeed  cert,ain,  that  they  were  ever  u-apsflated  into 
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thit  Iail|uigie ;  if  thtey  were,  it  is  probable,  they  were.all  d^S 
^troyed,  in  that  general  tIeVastation,  which  was  made  tind6^ 
Dioclesian  about  the  year  ^01,  when,  a^  Fox  in  hifi  Acts  ah({ 
Monuments,  page  89,  rdates,  on  the  credit  of  ancient  ati-« 
thors,  **  almost  all  Christianity  Was  destroyed  in  the  whoftf 
island;  thfe  churches  subverted;  all  the  books  of  the  strip- 
ture  burned ;  and  many  of  the  f;lithful,  both  rtien  and  womedf 
were  slaih«**  Yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  Chaucer's  time^^ 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  Gospels  were  extant  in  the 
British  tongue,  when  Alia  was  kins;  of  Northumberland,  iiif 
the  sixth  century,  fhaucer's  Words,  in  the  Mad  of  Lawe*^ 
T^e,br^  these; 

A  Breton  boke  written  with  Evangel  e«  ^ 

Was  set,  ilnd  thereon  he  swore  anone,  Sec. 

But  as  this  might  be  only  a  poetical  fancy,  I  sh^ll  lay  do 
^eat  stress  upon  it. 

'  The  Sasions  made  themselt^es  ihastei^  of  thiis  isiland  soibis'^ 
vhat  before  the  year  500,  ahd  after  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
thi^  country  (says  Mr.  Lewis  in  his  history  of  the  Translations 
©f  thtt  Bible  irito  English)  were  converted  to  Christianltyi; 
Irte  iare  '&ntk  they  had  the  #hole  Bible  in  thfeir  own  coiiriti-^^ 
character  and  leinguage.  The  most  ancient  version  of  the* 
|;b!{pels,  id  thit  language,  that  I  have  found  mentioned,  is 
that  af  one  AWted  a  priest,  inserted  in  the  code  of  Eadfridi^f^^ 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  about  the  year  680,  (or  as  others 
aay  7S0,)  ijvhich  il^s  near  a  hundred  years  after  the  Abbot 
Augustide^  with  forty  Benedictine  monks,  were  sent  firoiri 
Rome  by  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  to  instruct  the  Saxons  i» 
the  Chhstian  religion,  ^ 

Venerable  Bede,  who  was  a  Saxon,  we  are  told  (See 
JLeitife'^  Hiit  page  6.)  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
SaXQ^  tortgia^,  arid  that  king  Alfred  did  the  same.  Yet 
JBayldtellts  us,  thit  Alfred  translated  only  part  of  the  Pialms:^ 
♦'  Psalteridm  Datidicutti,  quod  morte  preventui  rion  perfe- 
cit.*'.and  Adg.  Galri>et  says,  that  Cuthbert,  Bfede*s  scholar,^ 
ih  the  catalogue  of  his  master's  works,  speaks  only  of  his- 
translation  of  the  Gospels  into  that  language;  arid  says  n6«'^ 
thing  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Bede  diSl  ih  735,  and  Alfred- 
in  901.  • 

It  is  generally  held,  that  the  fifst  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Erigltsh  was  made  by  John  Wiclift*,  who  v^as  born  atj' 
Wicliff  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Merton  college  in  Ox-' 
ford;  he  translated  it  from  the  Latin  Bibles  then  in  lise,  as 
tb#  Salmon  verticils  bM  been  don^  betbre.    This  translatbn 
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niustfaaye  been  made  some  time  before  the  year  1384,  whea 
WiclifF  died.  Aug,  Calmet  says,  it  is  not  known  that  thia 
translation  was  ever  printed,  out  that  there  are  several 
MSS.  of  it  in  England.  The  same  learned  Benedictine  also 
informs  us,  that  John  Trevisa  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  that  his  translation 
was  finished  in  the  year  1357.  This  John  Trevisa  was  vicar 
6f  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire;  afterwards  there  was  a  revisal 
made  of  WiclifPs  translation  by  some  of  his  followers ;  or, 
as  some  think,  a  new  version,  with  several  corrections. 
And  these  are  all  the  English  translations  of  the  whole  Bible» 
(as  far  as  I  can  find)  that  were  made  before  the  art  of  print-r 
ing  was  invented,  which  art  was  first  brought  into  England 
by  William  Caxton,  about  the  year  1470,  or  very  soon  after. 

In  the  year  1526,  William  Tmdal,  a  Welchman,  but  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  first  printed  his  New  Testament  in  English, 
in  octavo,  at  Antwerp,  where  he  then  resided.  This  transla- 
tion was  not  made,  as  the  former  ones  had  been,  from  the 
Vulgate  Latin,  but  from  the  original  Greek.  About  four 
years  after  this  he  published  the  Pentateuch  in  English, 
from  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  continued  to  tr^dnslatei 
several  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  was  at  Tilfi)rd,  or  Wilford,  near  Bruxells,  ia 
the  year  1536,  where  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  pub-* 
licly  burnt.  But  the  year  before  this,  the  whole  Bible  wail 
translated  into  English  by  Myles  Coverdale,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  but  residing  somewhere  beyond  sea,  was  pub- 
lished in  folio,  jftid  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Ot  thi&. 
Bible,  it  is  said  there  were  only  two  more  editions,  one  in  a 
Jarge  quarto,  in  1550,  and  another  in  1553.  Some  suppose 
this  version  was  made  partly  by  Tindal,  and  partly  by  Cover- 
dale, 

In  1537,  Matthews's  Bjible,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed 
with  the  king's  licence;  of  which  there  was  another  edition 
in  1551.  Mr.  Lewis,  (Hist,  of  Transl.  of  Btb.  p.  111.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  Thomas  Matthews  is  a  fictitious  name,  and 
that  one  John  Rogers  was  the  translator,  or  at  least  the  pub-. 
}isher  of  that  edition.  7'his  John  Rogers  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  acquainted  with  Xi^^dal  at  Antwerp  j 
but  in  Queen  Mary^s  reign,  (being  t^en  in  England,)  he  was 
burnt  on  account  of  his  printing  that  Bible. 

Jn  the  year  1531),  Matthews's  Bible  wa^  published  with 
some  alterations  and  correcppns,  i|i  a  large  folio,  printed  by 
Grafton. and  Whitchurch,  which  was  called  Cranmer's  or 
the  Great  Bible  ^  and  the  same  yeap*  also,  one  Taverneri 
published  another  edition  of  ^his  Biblej  in  this  editi^^f 


^ihc  va'fbus  -TramlatioJis  of  the  B^.  <!  W 

"Tikewise  ^ome  oilier  coFi^ectioiis  were  niadb^  Taverner  was 
l)orn  at  Brisley,  a  village  in  Nwfolk,  Anno  1505.  He  was, 
as  fiayle  expresses  it,  *'Tam  Greece  <}uatn  Latine  expartoe^ 
in  operibus  componendis  et  transferendis  singuktre  doilUD^ 
faabens.'^  .:;..'  ...   i 

The  next  revision  and  publication  of  tbe  Bible  was  niad^ 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and  as 
several  Bishops  were  employed  in  that  revision,  it  is^  som«i 
times  called  tke  Bishop's  Bible,  This  was  printed  by  Ridiard 
^^gg?^  Anno/ 1568,  in>  folio,  9>nd  had^  several  impressionf 
aft-erwardl  ■  '  -j  '■    '■'-  '•  •  .'  ■  ;•  --.^ 

The  Homan  Catholics  {that  were  English)  15S2^  made  a 
translation  of  the  New  Tfestameht  in  English,  fi;om  what  tb^y 
call  the  authentical  Latin  (meaning  the  Vulgiate,)  and  beJ 
cause  it  was  .printed  at  Rbeims,  a  city  of  Champagne  in 
France  (whfere  khey  then  chiefly  residied)  it  is'iisuafiy  called 
the  Rhemish  Testament;  and  in  1609,  they  also  pointed  the 
Old  Testament  at  Doway. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  L  a^ew,-complete,  and  more 
accurate  translation  ot  all  the  holy  scriptures  was  made  by 
fifty-four  learnied  men,  appointed  by  royal  authority  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  was  printed  in  folio  in  1611,  they  having  spent 
about  three  years  in  completing  it.  ^    '     .     ..  'C 

Some  tjnglisjx  refugees,  that  fled,  to  Geneva  in  QuQeir 
Mary's  tiine,  on  account  of  their  reJigion,*mad€f  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  T6stiment  into  their  native '  langira]jie^f 
^nd'that  was  printed  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Badins,  in  1557',' 
and  was  the  first  New  Testament  in  English,'  vrith  thfe  dis-^' 
tinction  of  verses  by  numeral  figures.    Trhfe  division  of  th,^ 
sacred  books  into  chapters  is  ascribed  to  Hugo  de  $anct^ 
Claro,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  died  irt  1262.     But  this  divi- 
sion into  verses,  marked  by  numeral  figures,  was  first  m?i(Je? 
by  Robert  Stephens,   the"  learned  and  celebrated  French 
printer,  in  a  Greek  Testament,'  which  he  printed  in  135 1^' 
and  four  years  after  that  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible  was  divided 
in  the  same  manner.     But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1560,  that 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  which  edition  is  in 
quarto. 

I  have  by  me  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  whicl^ 
escaped  the  search  of  the  diligent  Mr.  Lewis;  it  is  a  small 
4to.  divided  into  chapters,  but  not  distinguished  by  verses. 
I  know  not  where  it  was  printed,  it  being  defective  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  But  Mr,  Ames,  secretary  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  one  of  the  same  edition,  in  his 
curious  collection,  that  is  complete.    He  infovp^s  me,  his 
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tSX)  , 4<CotM^ the  Translators^ the  JBibte. 

was  printed  by  R.  Gfaftoh,  Anno  1553.  Before  this'infoi^ 
Btation  was  given  me,  I  was  c^  opinion,  that  mine  had 
Been  printed  somewhere  abroad,  because  the  paper  is  made 
yeU0W  by  some  artj  why  it  was  so  stained  I  can  give  no  good 
reason,  not  having  observed  any  books  printed  on  paper  df 
that  colour,  thlit  fremember/iii  England. 

All  the  critical  essays,  that  I  have  seen  upon  our  last 
translation  of  the  Bibles  appear  to  me  upon  the  whdie  to  be 
but  trivial.  Doubtless  some  passages  misht  be  better  ex-*- 
prcosed;  but  I  do  not  find,  that  it  is  charged  with  any 
essential,  or  even  material  fault;  and  therefore  I  Ibok  upon 
It  ds  a  true  and  good  version,  and  that  We  shall  not  w^nt 
another,  till  by  length  of  time,  the  flux  and  change  of 
language  shall  render  it  obscure  or  uotintelligible. 


Wandsworthj  Feb.  24,  1758. 
ll^ByMurcL 


W.  Massey. 


XXXin.  Account  of  the  Translators  of  the  Bible. 

Mk.  Urban, 

In  your  Supplement  for  1764,  a  correspondent  from  Ba& 
xequests  an  account  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  now  in 
iksey  who- and  what  they  .were.  As  t  have  not  yet  seen  an 
answer  to  this  request,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
cop^of  the  oriier  set  down /or  the  translating  the  Bible  by^ 
KtvgJames^  from  the  collection  of  records  in  the  2d.  VoL  of 
Sl^net^s.  Hist  of  the  Reformation,  p.  366,  folio;  and  have 
added  a  few  notes  relating  to  some  of  the  translators. 
.  The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  particular  booKS  by  them  undertaken,  were  as  follow : 


ilu-if-  '•  • 


\  : 


«.i  . 


jicSufii  €^  tht  Ttmh^ri  of  the  SUI0.  1(21 


♦Mr.  DmofW^stm.  "^ 

tMr.  Dn.  of  St  PauPs 

Dr.  Saravia 

Dr.  Clark 

Dr.  Leifield 

Dr.Tciffh 

Mn  Buneigh 

J  Mr.  King 

II  Mr.  Tompson 

Mr.  Beadwell 


Penteteuchon;'     a!nd 
(the  story  from  Joshu^ 


to  the  ffrst   boot  of 
Chronicled  exclusive^ 


J 


Cambridge. 


Mr.  Lively 
§Mr.  Richardson 
Mr.  Chatterton 
Mr.  Dillingham 
|ifr.  Harrison    ' 
Mr.  Andrews 
Mr.  Spalding 
Mr.  Burge 


Dr.  Harding 
Dr.  Reynolds 
Dc  Holland 
Dr.  ICilbye 
Mr.  Smith 
f  Mr.  Brett 
Mr.  Faircloiigh 


From  the  first  of  Chro^ 
nicleSy  with  the  test 
of  the  stxyt^j  and  ih^' 
Ha^ographiy  viz.  Job, 
Psalms,Proverbs,Cahv 
tides,  Ecclei^iastes. 


Oxford. 


The  four  or  greater 
Prophets,  with  the  La- 
mentations, and  tba 
twelve  lesser  Pro- 
phets. 


>*4i 


\  aiil4N 


f  (Dean  of  Westminster)  Lluinceiot  Andrews.  He  was  bem  in  LcriMlQti  ii 
16659  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1601,  Bishop  of  Cbic&«st6r  in  16<)5^ 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  1609,  Bishop  of  Wincbester  in  1618,  and  di64  In  i6S6. 
SseBiogr.    Dictionary. 

f  (Dean  of  SL  PauVs)  John  OveralL  He  was  made  Dtan  t]tf^/ Foul's  iH 
1601^  and  Bishop  of  Norwieh  in  1618.  « 

,  X  (Mr.  King.)  was  probably  the  same  with  John  Kin^,  who  was  ootisecrated 
Bishop  of  London  in  l6U»  atul  died  in  1618,  See  Heylin'i;  Help'  to  EnglisM 
History.  ^ 

l!  (Mr.  Tompson)  Might  not  this  be  the  Same  with  Robert  Toilfii^n  wh^ 
was  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1617,  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1620  >         '  > 
,  I  (Mr.  Richardson)  Dr.  John  Richardson  was  of  Cambridgeshire.    Miigil^^ 
Bnt.  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

5r  (Mr.  Brett)  Dr.  Richard  Brett,  the  greatest  linguist  of  his  tiniey  wasf 
rector  of  Quarendon  in  Buckinghamsiure,  iind  lies  biin^  '^  the  chaneel 
tfcer»w  Mag,  BriV  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 


|i2d  Aecmint  qf  the  TmmlStors  of  iht  MiVh^ 

Cambridge. 

Dr.  Dewport  \ 

Dr.  Braithwait  j 

Dn  Radcliffe  *    J  The   prayer  of   Ma* 

Mr.  Ward,  Eman.         Vnesses,   aad  the  rest 

Mr.  Downes  of  the  Apocrypha. 

*Mr.  Boyes 

Mr.  Warde,  Reg. 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Greek,  with 
the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken. 

Oxford. 

■■>■.■  i  ! 

De^n  of  Christchurch"^ 

tDean  of  Winchester  j 

XDean  of  Worcester    }  The     four     Gospels, 

Dean  of  Windsor       ,  'v  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

Mr*  Sadie       i,  r Apocalypse. 

Dr.  Perne  K 


Dr.  Ravens 
Mr.  Haviner 


J 


"W 


4- 


*  (Mr.nBovcsf)  Tills  gehtleman  was  born  at  Nettlcstead  in  Suffolk,  Jt 
)60.     Rib  'oapafeity  w«8  such,  that  at  five  years  of  age  he  read  the  Bil 


Jan.  5« 
1560.  Rib  'oaparfeity  w«8  9aeh,  that  at  five  years  of  age  he  read  the  Bible  iA 
Hebrew ;  .i(nd  ^at  fptirteeti  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College^.  Cambridge. 
June  2l8t,  1585,  be  was  ordained  deacon^  and  the  naxt  day  by  virtue  of  a 
dispensation,  ppiest.  He  was  ten  yearb  chief  Greek  lecturer  :in  his  college, 
and  read  every  day.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  hesucceeded  himiii  thercc- 
tory  of  West  Stowe.  He  performed  not  only  his  x>wn  part  in  the  translation 
9i  th»  Bible»-bntifcki«tbe  part  aagigned  tc^  another, -wttli'^rHftt^t^'putationy 
though  frith  no  profit,  for  ho  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He  was 
f^^s^.pi^e^fi  tbe;ft^irx;wbo  met  at  Stationers'  Uaili  fo  terisei  the  whol^j  whi%h 
tiisk  they  went  thnough  in  nine  months,  having  each  from  the  company  of 
S|atipn|[}|'8,  during  that  time,  .thirty  shillings  a  week,  111  1615  Dr.  iAuncelot 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him  qnaskcd^  aprebend  in  hia  church, 
^pdwdjJaft.  Ui  lfl43I-    SeeJBid^t.  Dioti 

f  TDean  of  Winchester)  George  Abbot  ^as  born  Oct.  29,  1562,  at  Gvild*^ 
^rd  in  Surry,  was  e^eotedprobationer  fellow  of  fialliol  College  in  Oxford  im 
^5^3y,t9oK  bis  bachelor  of  diyinity'^  degree  in  1593^  procce<Ud  doctor  in  that 
faculty  in  l597,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  master  of  University  Co^^ 
^S^  o.iti  1^9>;9  i)e  ^as  irO^taUed  Dean  of  Wmcbester,  the  year  following  wa» 
chosen  vice-chancellor^  and  a  second  time  iti  1603.  In  l<d04  bad  his  share 
ii^.tr»iislatiug  the  J^.ible^  the  year  following  was  a  third  time  Tice-cbaneellor, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1609,  the  saifle  year  Was' 
translated  to  Londoifi;  in  1610  to  Canterbury,  and  died  in  1633.-  Biog.  Dict« 
.  J  (bean  pf  Wtyce^jt^r).  iycb^£4e8,  WW  ^)Vobi*bly  anativ«  ^f  B^fo|'dftWrf| ' 
Miigii.  Britan.  Vol.  I.  p.  150,  .    .         „    ^ 


4£€^f^  qfthe  Trtm^oTS  qfth  BiU^.        ""  t83i 


WestminsteH, 


Bean  of  Chester 
Dr.  Hutchiosoa 


Dr.  Spencer  !  The  epistles    of  Su 

Mr.  Fenton  |^Paul.    The  Canonical 

Mr.  Rabbet^  J  epistles, 

Mr.  Sanderson 
Mr,.  Dakins 


Th^  Rules  to  b^  observed  in  Translation  of  the  Bibla. 

1.  The  ordinary  bible  read  in  the  church,  cooimotily 
failed  the  Bishop^s  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered,  as  the  truth  of  the  original  will  p^rmiu 

2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with, 
the  oth^r  names  of  the  text,  to  be  j-etained  as  nigh  as  may 
be,  according  as  they  were  vulgarly  used. 

.  3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  viz,  the  word 
church  not  to  be  translated  congregation^  &c. 

4.  When  a  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  6i  the 
ancient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered,  either  not 
frt  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation,  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words;  which  cannot 
tHthout  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed 
in  the  text  _ 

7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down^ 
as  shall  serve  for  the  reference  of  ^ne  scripture  to  anothenl 

.  3.  JJvery  particular  m^n  of  each  company  to  take  the^ 
same  chapter,  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amende, 
!^  them  severally  by  hinnself  where  he  thinketh  good,  all  to 
meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for 

iheir  par^s  what  shall  stand*  i 

9.  As  ai^y  one  company  hath  dispatched  J^ny  one  book  in 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  oe  considered 
yf  seriously  and  jufjicipu^ly,  for  his  majesty  is  y^ry  parefut 
in  ^this  point. 

10.  If  any  cpmp^ny,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  Sipseiit,^ 
4£)ubt  or  differ  uppn  ^i^y  place,  to  ^en^  th^jPa  wor4  .^biefiepf. 


MS*  Passaged  Ci&erode  S^eiuie  correttei  fmA  a  MS. 

note  the  place,  and  withal  senS  the  reasons;  to  which  if 
they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the 
general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each 
pompany  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  h  doubted  of^ 
letters  to  be  directed,  hy  authority,  tb  s^hd  i6  ^ny  learned 
man  in  the  land,  for  his  judgment  of  such  a  place. 

12.  Letters  to  be  gent  from  every  bishop,  to  the  rest  of 
bis  clergy,  admonishing  tbenl  of  this  translation  in  hand, 
and  to  move  and  charge,  as  many  as  being  !$kilfhl  in  the 
tongues,  and  having  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  s^nd  his 
particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  West- 
minst^i',  Cambridge,  or  Oxford, 

13.  Tlie  directors  in  each  company,  to  be  the  deans  of 
Westminster  and  Chester  for  that,  place;  and  the  king*s 
prdfessors  in'th^  Hebretv  or  Gre6k  in  either  university. 

14.  Thefe^  translation^  to  b6  tised  wh^n  they  agre^  better 
iRTith  the  text  thin  th^  Bishop*s  Bibl^;  Viz.  TindaU%  Mat- 
dbews%  Cioverdal^'s,  Whitchnh:h*s,  Geheva. 

^'  IS.  Beside^  the  sstid  direct<irs  before-nlentioned,  ihr^e  or 
four  of  the  most  andent  and  graive  diViheS|  in  either  of  the 
ittiiversities,  ftot  employed  \tx  translating,  to  be  assigned  by 
the  vice-chancellor,  qport  confe?rence  vritb  t|ie  i^st  of  the 
^^ds,  to  be  overseers  of  th^  traasfAtions.  ai  ^t\\  Hebrew 
as  Gffeek;  for  the  better  oT^^ert^tloti  or  ihe  fourth  fiile 
jiHidv^  Specified. 

3  1658,  ^w^.  E.  a 


■r**- 


XXXIV.  A  Passage  ii)  Cicero  de  Senectule  qorrectp4  ^rom  i  Mi 

TlJE  manuscripts  of  Ciceto  de  Sene<it«te  are  very  nuroe* 
l^i,  and  'so  many  of  them  hslve  bfeeii  already  ej^amiriieci,  that 
it  is  hjirdly  wofth  while  to  think  of  consulting  any  hibre? 
and  yet' having  hdd  an  old  book  by  me  now  many  years,  I 
fiafte  lately  passed  a  A-ay  or  two  out  of  curiosity  in  collating 
it.  Jt  is  written  in  a  fair  hand  on  iellmn,  and  I  formerly  lent 
il  to  Dr^  Davie's,  the  learned  fnasler  of  Qu6^n*^  College, 
^an)l)ridge;  and  b^,  I  presume,  made  some  use  of  it;  but 
^  be  did.  not  1i\niB -long  enotrgh  to  givef  the  ^^Id  an  editioiif 
of  this  part  of  Tqlly's  works,  \  canoQt  t?U  whai  became  of 

t*lWi<Q*ftiRe^HhtsrM8,  ofiniixcl  t^bie^  particularly  valuaWej 


Passage  in  (Xct^dit^.S^fmHi^'^mf^^^  Ul 

i^fk^  on  apcQupt  of  its  ap^iquijtyj,  flfiits  cprrf  Q^n^9#i  -t^iera 
^re  tQp  many  ii^i^  of  rc^cency  a^  ;(o,th^  fir^^  ^4  )i^^^8fff4 
^  ^  second,  the  scribe  si^^nji^  J^  qfie  to  hs^ve  ^^^r  ^^oi^ 
ignorant  Itajis^n.  However,  th§fe  ^^  sqo^e  p)s^:^  JY^T^ 
*s  I  thif^)^,,^j^^yf9fiyigs  ^re  j^^feraWe  0  >yh^t  w«  J^Jwr  I?^4 
Vl4  I  P^rpq^f^r^Se^tp  give  ypw  a^i  jni^tfti:!^^^  of  on^  jnji  p^ 
§^^  very  cel^bftated  ,. 

C^to  i^  §.  a?.^ft§r  speaking  pf  tjifj  desire  bf^  M^  pf  vwi^f^ 
if^  thp^e  greift  4^a^,  pf  wbopi  hp  k^^  hw4  and  r^j^^«4 
hi,Q9i;sel£  hfwi  wri^tjeiij  proceeds  t)^^3t  **  Qupq^idpnA^K^e  pprjo^ 
tifu^GQQti^i]^  i»a^d  ^a^e  qqi^  iml^  V^^wcet^it,  jH^-^qju^  Umii^am 
JP^lm  reiCiKf^rU:*  T1?M9  MfS.  here  b^s,  trnm^^^^m^  T^ 
tfirspitf.    Sep  the  i^>te$  in  VerburgiMsV^idopu/     .    .        i  u 

Tbp  ft4;e  of  i^^li^s  i^  very  diSferpntly  rpi^^e'd  iby  awtfepi^l 
Pipdom^  Sic.  Li>.  iv.  ,Qvid  Mefr  yii-  4-  ^wi.  Epi$fr  Ife^C 
Jaspnji.  V.  129*  Aprflpdo/H^  5ibliptb,  i.  §.  ?7»  ^^Q^iui  \y^ 
mg.  HygW^s  T^b.  24  ^  agrpe  in  repres^nt^^  M^<J^  W 
diwsUnjf  thp  daughters  pf  Fellas  to  pvt:  tb^ir  faftof  f^ 

pi^<:^^,  in  order  tp  >w  bpijig  ifle^tpr^  by  her  tei  bi^  io^r^^ 

youtli;  this  they  did;  but  sb^j  Wtif»4  pfri^fiiPrit^  bifldw 
mounted  her  chariot  and  fied.  Thus  she  was  revenged  of 
Pelias,  the  enemy  of  her  paramour  Jason ;  and  the  hero 
Pelias,  was  so  far  from  regaining  his  juvenile  st^te^  tbjat  be 
was  miserably  put  to  death  by  his  own  daughters.  Now, 
according  to  this  account,  the  vtiljSr  .Reading  cannot  stand, 
because  it  was  not  true  in  fact  that  Pelias  was  restored  to 
life.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  Plautus  in,  P^u^plo 
A.  iii.  &.  2.  speaks  of  Peiias  a:s  being  actually  rpstor^d  to  his 
youth  oy  the  art  and  skill  of  Medea. 

Qp.  Quia  Sprbiuone  iaciain  ego  te  hodie  mea|  .; 

Iteip,  ut  IVJedea  Peliam  concoxit  seneni  : 
Queip  mecjicamento,  et  suis  venenis  dicitur 
Fecisse  rursus  ex  sene  adolescenttilum. 
Itew  egp  te  fa^iam. 

These  repugnant  accounts  mak«  the  reading  in  Cicero 
jfery  uncertain  >  the  question  is,  whether  he  folioAved  Piautu^ 
pr  not^  Plavtus  is  not  yery  accurate  in  his  mytbology;  for 
'll^x;ampU,  in  Kudens  A.  iii.  §.  1.  be  represents  Philomela 
flid  Progiie  as  turned  into  swallows,  which  is  a  gros^  erwr, 
and  a  person  tb.at  could  write  so  mi^ht  welj  be  nj)st,^)i^n  ,as 
to  the  late  of  t^elias;  but  in  the  agt»  of  (^Jiqero,  the  sj:Q|*y,of 
Pelias  was  better  known,  and,  in  piy  opinion,  he  canpqt  r<^a- 
sonably  be  supposed  to  follow  Plautus  in  his  errqr;  ibr 


ISA  Ok^Sbfeep^^d  tt^Uchcra/t 

4vtch  i  take  it  to  be.  But  let  us  try  the  received  reading  hf 
some  other  rules.  Now  methinks  it  cannot  well  be  retained 
on  accopnt  of  what \ there  immediately  follows,  "Quod  si 
quis  Deus  mihi  lar^iatur^  ut  ex  hac  state  repuerascam,  et 
in  cunis  Tagiam>  vsdde  recusem,"  where-^lb  declares  ex-^ 
pressly,  that  he  would  not  chuse  to  be^^uth  or  a  child 
again^  which  makes  a  manifest  tautology,  'ir  we  are  to  read 
befoi^e  tamquam  Peliam  recoxerit.  But  what  is  more,  some- 
thing is  here  required  that  may  better  correspond  with  the 
terms  prcficiscenf&m  and  retraxerity  with  which  the  reading 
iaf  the  MS.  tamquam  Pilamretorserit  certainly  accords  best.^ 
It  is  a  metaphor  or  im^ge  taken  from  the  game  of  tenniS| 
and  Cato  says,  "  that  since  he  was  in  bis  way  to  meet  those 
great  men  he  had  been  speaking  of,  no  one  should  easily 
withhold  him,  or  strike  him  back,  like  a  ball."  Nothing  can 
be  more  apposite  or  more  expressive  of  his  desire  of  not  be-- 
jfeg  diverted,  or  beaten  from  his  purpose;  and  I  am  fully  of 
opmion,  for  my  part,  that  the  passage  was  altered  into  Pc-' 
Itam  recoxerit  by  some  one  who  remembered  that  other  pa[8- 
9age  above  quoted  from  Plautus. 

Yours,  &c, 

4759,  May.  PAUL  Gemsegb. 


XXXV.  The  pretended  power  of  Witchcraft  over  the  winda^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

One  of  the  vain  and  groundless  pretensions  of  the  ancient 
professors  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  was,  that  they  could 
^raise,  control,  and  dispose  of  the  winds.  Thus  Medea  says^t 

— —  Ventos  abigoque  vocoque.    Ov.  Met.  \\u 

The  witches  in  Macbeth  converse  to  the  same  effect : 

.1st  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 

And  mouncht,  and  mouocht,  and   mouncht^  give  me^ 

quoth  1. 
Aroint  tbee,  witch!— the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Ker  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tyger: 
But  in  a  sieve  Til  thitner  sail. 
And  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do— ril  do— and  PU  do. 


t  Sorcery  and  WKchcf^  ISff 

-:  Sd/rr/cA:  nigivetheeawiiid.'  • 

•               ist.  W^ifcA.  Thou  ^rt  kind.  : 

^d.  TFflfcA.  And  I  another. 

*    l8t.  Witch,  I  myself  have  all  the  othei^  r        > 

Artd  the  very  points  they  blow,  ■ 

Ai)  the  quarters  that  they  knovr  .      ^ 

I' th' ^hipman's  card:  •  '       ' 

.        ■  r  I 

'    Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost 

Vet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost  ^ 

r  ActlSa  1    • 

The  fourth  verse  is  an  heroic  of  tea  syllables,  as  appeaiv 
fi?om  the  three  preceding  pnesi;  wherefore  it  ought  to  be 
Reformed, 

Her  husband^s.t^  Aleppo^  master  o*  the  Tyger. 

T*  Aleppo  is  the  same  as  to  AleppQgontj  and  somebody  that 
did  not  relish  the  ellipsis^  hath  wrongfully  inserted  gone^ 
Thus,  above,  you  have  the  like  ellipsis,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  givemey^  for  give  nie  same^  but  what  is  most  material 
in  this  case^  the  verb  of  motion  is  very  often  omitted  in  such 
phrases. 

Mak.  ril  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland  I.  Macb.  IL  5. 

i?4>i5if.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd,  No,  cousin,  Pll  to  Fife* 

Basse.  Well,  I  will  thither.  Macb.  II.  & 

Maeb.  I  will  to-morrow 

(3etimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters. 

Come,  weMl  to  sleep.  Macb.  IIL  5. 

Btick.  I'll  to  the  king. 
Brand.  You  shall  ta  the  Tower. 
King.  Let  him  on. 
Henry  VIII.  1.  see  also  King  Lear,  I.  II.  IIL    . 

In  short,  the  brevity  of  dialogue  and  conversation,  has^ 
produced  a  thousand  examples  of  this  ellipsis,  not  only  in 
this,  but  others  also  of  our  stage  authors.  It  is  very  com** 
Ihon  in  other  writers  likewise. 

The  three  next  verses  consist  of  eight  syllables,  and 
therefore  we  should  read 

ril  do-itnd  ril  do— and  FU  do     . 
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As  to  the  sequel,  it  m^^pofis  p^uqe,  ifiste^^  pf  points;  Mr. 
Pope,  I  think,  first  altered  it,  ai|d  Mr.  TheiQbau}  followed 
him,  but  upon  what  authority  I  know  pot;  l^ut  if  tjbis  emen- 
dation be  not  warranted  by  a^y  old  edition,  I  sbpyld  be  for 
retaining  ports,  it  being  very  good  English  to  ^av,  the  wind 
bhws  such  or  such  a  port.  $esiide9)  9^  guart^rs  follows,  the 
word  potn/^  seems  to  me  to  uiake  9.  Qie^  tfs^utology,  fori 
know  no  differeqce  io.  respect  of  winds  between  qtcarters 
wad  points;  I  am  sure  we  vf^dk^  nome.  i^  ^mniQU  discourse, 
it  being  the  same  th^n^  fgr  us  tp  i^ay,  tk^  Wnfs  in  such  a 
fuarter^  or  in  such  a  point.  Byt  one  can  make  no  veiv  good 
sense  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands,  with  either  91  these 
readings;  wherefore  I  suspect  the  rh}'mes  faa^e  been  trans- 
posed in  copying,  and  that  the  whole  ought  to  b^e  restored 
thus;  '^ 

I  myself  have  all  the  other, 

And  th^  very*  ports  ^  kn(W^  ;     ■{ 

All  the  qvM^rtiers  that  thyblm 

Ttjii' shipm^n's  c^cL  r      • 

'   •  .''•'■  • 

She  has  the  other  wiods,.  sh?  .^^ys,  ^d  if^hat  i$  m^xfk 
knows  the  several  ports  they  blow  to,  and  all  the  qu^jrt^rp 
they  blow./rom. 

But  to  return  now  to  what  we  were  iipop,  iti^u^the  deal- 
ings of  magicians  and  enchanters  with  V^^iuds:  /'The  Lap- 
landers,** says  SchefFer,  ^*  ^ya  a  cprd  ti(ed  with  knots  for  the 
raising  of  wmd;  they,  a§  ^i^er  retetesit^  tie  their  magical 
fnots  in  dii^cord;  whe^  tbey  ui^tije  the  iUst  there  blows  a 
favourable  gale  of  wind;  when  the  ^epond,;  a  brisker;  when 
the  third,  the  sea  ^ad  wind  grow  mighty  stormy}  and  tem- 

i)estuous.    This  that  we  have  reported  concerning  the  Lap- 
anders,  is  by  Olaus  Magnus,  ^nd  justfy  related  of  the  Fin- 
Jbnders,  who  border  on  the  sea^  and  s^Uwndsto^ose  mer- 
chants that  traffic  wi^  th^i9„  vi^q  th^  are  nX.  any  time- 
detained  by  a  contrary  one.'* 

Scheifer  thinks  that  what  i&iegler  reUte^  of  the  Lap- 
landers, does  not,  in  fact,  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  Fin- 
landers  of  Norway^  becaiise  no  other  writers  mention  it, 
find  hecaui^e  the  Laplanders  live  in  an  inland  country.  How- 
ey^r»  the  methpd  .oi aelU^g  winds  is  this;  <^  They  deliver  a 


TT" 


^  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  tery  in^o  vprhuiy  b^ut^here  is  119 
occasion  for  it.  llie  sense  is,  my  knowledge  is  so  perfect  and  exact  in  this 
matter,  that  I  know  tl^e.  very  ^orts  which  the  several  wi^ds  blow.  This  is 
Volh  very  good  seme,  and  very  ^ood  English.  ' 
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iMliall  rope  with  three  knots  upon  it;  with  this  cautiotl,  that 
when  they  loo^e  the  first,  they  shall  have  a  good  wind ;  if 
the  second,  a  Stronger;  if  the  thii'd,  such  a  storm  will  arise 
that  they  can  neithei*  see  how  X.6  direct  the  ship  and  avoid 
rocks,  or  so  much  as  stand  upon  the  decks,  or  handle  the 
tackling.'*  He  notes  also  another  particular,  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  their  selling  of  v^irids.  ' "  Those,"  says  he, 
*^that  are  skilled  in  this  art,  have  command  chiefly  over  the 
winds  that  blow  at  their  birth,  so  that  this  wind  obeys  prin- 
cipally one  man,  that  another,  ^s  if  they  obtained  this  power 
when  they  first  received  their  birth."  Something  of  this,  of 
one  person's  having  power  over  one  wind,  and  another  over 
another,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  conversation  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  quoted  above.  These  northern  wizards 
pretended  also  to  a  power  of  stopping  the  course  of  ships ; 
this,  it  seems,  was  attributed  both  to  the  Finlanders  of  Nor- 
way and  the  Laplanders,  who,  according  to  the  different 
affection  they  have  for  merchants,  make  the  sea  either 
calmer  or  more  tempestuous*. 
But,  Sir,  I  shall  now  shew  you,  that  these  notions  and 

I)ractices  were  not  confined  to  these  northern  parts  only,  but 
ikewise  extended  to  the  more  southern  ones.  Thus  Pora- 
ponius  Mela,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, delivers,  concerning  a  set  of  priestesses  in  the  island 
of  Sena,  or  the  isle  des  Samts,  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  "  Sena 
itL  Britannico  mari  Osismicis  ad  versa  littoribus,  Gallici  nu- 
minist  oraculo  insignis  est:  cujus  antistites,  perpetua  vir- 
ginitate  sanctse,  numero  novem  esse  traduntur:  Barrigenas 
vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singularibus  prseditas,  maria  ac 
ventos  concitare  carminibus,  seque  in  qua?  velint  animalism 
vertere,  sanare  quasapud  alios  insanabiiia  sunt,  scire  ventura 
et  pracdicare :  sed  non  nisi  deditas  navigantibus,  et  in  id 
tantum  ut  se  consulerent  profectis;"  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus:  "The  island  of  Sena,  which  lies  in  the  British 
se^,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismici,  is  famous  for  an 
oracle  of  a  Gaulish  deity.  The  priestesses,  who  profess  per- 
petual virginity,  are  said  to  be  in  number  nine:  they  call 
them  Barrigeti^i  and  esteem  them  to  be  endowed  with  very 
extraordinary  qualities;   such  as  troubling   the  sea,    and 


^frr 


.  ♦  Scbeffer's  Hist,  of  Lapland,  p.  ^8. 

f  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  means  the  Gallic  deity,  nar  l^o^  or  only 
a>MuUicAe\ty,  I  imderstoc^d  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  shal)  intimate  in  a 
future  letter,  that  he  was  probably  the  God  whom  thC  GauTs  WQj»Mpped 
under  the  ido^,  ^nd  with  tke  attributes  of  Bacchus* 
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raising  the  Winds  by  tbeir  enchantments ;  transforming  tbem* 
selves  into  whatever  animals  they  please ;  curing  disorders  % 
incurable  by  every  body  else,  and  knowing  and  foretelling 
things  future.  However,  they  are  subservient  only  to  sea- 
faring people,  and  only  to  such  of  them  as  come  on  purpose 
to  consult  them.*' 

It  is  remarkable  that  thej  were  thought  not  only  able 
to  disturb  the  sea,  and  raise  the  wind,  as  the  Laplan- 
ders, or  rather  Finlanders,  above,  are  supposed  to  be;  but 
moreover,  to  be  employed,  as  they  were,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  navigators,  wnich  makes  the  resemblance  more 
striking.  A  learned  man  thinks,  and  another  great  scholar 
assents  to  it,  that  the  French  word  baragouin  comes  from 
the,  mumblings  and  gibberish  of  these  sorcerers,  who  were 
called  Barrigeme.  But  this  shall  be  considered  in  another 
paper. 

But  there  is  an  instance  still  more  apposite  than  |his:> 
Ranulph  Higden  tells  us  in  the  Polychronicon,  p.*  195,  that 
the  witches  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  anciently  sold  winds  to 
ipariners,  and  delivered  them  in  knots  tied  upon  a  thread,  ex* 
actly  as  the  Laplanders  did.  ^^  In  ilia  insula  vigent  sortilegia, 
superstition es,  atque  prasstigia,  nam  mulieres  ibidem  navi- 
gaturis  ventum  vendunt,  quasi  sub  tribus  fili  nodis  inclusum, 
ita  ut  sicut  plus  de  vento  habere  voluertnt  plures  nodos  evol- 
vant." 

This  notion  of  confining  and  bestowing  winds,  is  as  ancient 
as  it  was  extensive,  for  thus  it  is  said  of  ^olus  in  the 
Odyssey, 

The  king  with  mighty  gifts  my  suit  approved ; 
The  adverse  wincls  in  leathern  bags  he  brac'd, 
Compress'd  their  force,  and  lock'd  each  struggling  blast; 
These  in  my  hollow  s^ips  the  monarch  hung 
Securely  fetterM  by  a  silver  thong*. 

£ustathius  says,  they  who  practised  the  art  of  incantation, 
or  charms,  made  use  ol'  the  skin  of  a  dolphin,  and  pretended, 
by  certain  ceremonies,  to  bind  or  loose  the  winds  as  thev 
pleased.f  However,  Ulysses's  companions  were  so  fooli^K 
softer  wards  as  to  set  these  adverse  winds  at  liberty.  But  there 
is  some  difference  between  this  case  and  those  above-men- 
tioned ;  ^olus,  being  king  of  the  winds,  was  a  proper  power^ 
to  dispose  of  them ;  and  moreover,  they  were  the  adverse, 
or  unfriendly  winds  that  were  imprisoned,  whilst  the  favour- 
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♦  P©p«»8  Odyss.  Lbi.  ju  18.  seq.  f  S«c  tb^noUt  on  Pope's  Odyop. 
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Hble  ones  were  at  liberty.  Cal3rpso^  in  other  places  oif  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  confer  favourable  winds^. 
This  approaches  neitreir  to  the  cases  of  Lapland,  ancl  the 
Isle  of  Man,  only  it  is  not  said  that  her  winds  were  confined^ 
as  those  of  the  witches  and  sorcerers  of  the  north  are  sup«* 
posed  to  be. 

Our  sailors,  I  am  told^  at  this  very  day^  t  mean  the  vulgar 
sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  deviPs  power 
and  agency  in  stirring  up  winds,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
they  so  seldom  whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming  that  to  be 
u  mockingy  and  consequently  an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And 
it  appears  now,  that  even  Zoroaster  himself  imagined  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  called  Vato,  that  could  excite  violent 
storms  of  winds.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  ii^  said 
to  hing  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures;  it  is  also  written, 
that  at  his  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth;  so  that  the  devil 
was  formerly  endeavouring  to  ape  the  divine  omnipotencyy 
in  this  particular  as  well  as  so  many  others^  He  is,  indeed, 
tailed  in  scripture,  the  prince  rftlie  power  of  the  air\^  and  it 
16  wonderful  to  reflect  how  far  and  how  wide^  and  how 
generally,  he  has  propagated  the  false  persuasion,  that  he 
and  h!s  instruments,  witches  and  wizards^  had  it  in  their 
power  to  raise  or  abate,  to  change,  to  communicate^  to  sell 
and  transfer,  a  wind. 

YourS)  &C» 

1763,  Jan.  T*  RoW. 


XXXVI.  A  Passage  in  R  Mela  Congidered 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  Gauls,  in  Cajsar^s  time,  wei'e  extremely  addicted  to 
superstition  of  all  kinds^  as  he  tells  us>  Lib^  vi.  de  Bello  GalL 
Sect.  15.  ^^  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum,  admodum  dedita  re« 
ligioQibus."  And  so  it  seems  they  continued.  The  pas- 
sage which  I  lately  cited  from  Pomp.  Mela  iii.  c.  6.  being  a 
flagrant  instance  of  it;  '^  Sena  in  Britannico  mari  Osismicis 
adversa  litoribus,  Gallici  numinis  oraculo  insignis  est:  cujus 
Antistites,  perpetua  viginitate  sanctae,  numero  novem  esse 
traduntur:  Barrigenas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  singulari- 
bus  prseditus,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus,  seque 


«  Scte  Lib.  y»  316,  34i;  and  Lib.  VtL  95C.  f  Sph«t.  ii.  %. 
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in  qifae  velint  animalia  vertere,  sanare  quae  apud  alio»  inSai* 
nabilia  sunt^  scire  veiitura  et  pra^dicare:  sed  non  nisi  dedi- 
tas  navigantibus,  et  in  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  profec- 
tjs*"  But  the  word  Barrigenas^  which  occurs  in  the  neat 
edition  of  Abr.  Gronovius,  and  is  the  reading  of  his  father 
Jacob,  and  of  Is.  Vossius,  stands,  in  my  opinion,  upon  no 
solid  bottom.  The  MSS.  have  Gallicenas,  Galligenas;  and 
from  hence  Is.  Vossius  corrected  it  BarrigeiiaSf  which  i« 
Tio\y  eomntonly  received. 

It  happens,  Sir,  thatRicardusCorinensis,  lately  published 
by  M.  Bertram  at  Copenhagen,  has  transcribed  this  passage^ 
p.  47.  afld  in  the  MS.  he  used,  it  stood  Senas  Galhvocanti 
by  which  transposition,  and  the  reading  of  Senas  for  Genasj 
the  principal  foundations  of  Vossius's  conjecture  are  totally 
subverted  and  destroyed. 

But  let  us  examine^  before  we  finally  discard  it^  what  hc 
has  alleged  in  support  of  it. 

He  cites  the  Glossaries,  to  shew  Barrigena  signified  Per^- 
grirne ;  but  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  the  priestesses 
Gallici miniinis  were  Peregrints?  In  others  they  are  called 
Bareginna^  and  Bargenna^  which  signifies  a  barbarous  cry, 
ar  acclamation 5  which  is  still  as  little  to  the  purpose; •since 
tjiese  priestesses,  though  they  were  superstitious  enough, 
Ivere  not  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls.  Ho 
next  observes,  the  women  might  be  called  Bargincsy  and  the 
men  Bargi^  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  same  with  Bardi.  If 
this  Were  the  case,  the  Barrigeme^  who  ranked  with  thfi 
Bards^  could  never  with  any  propriety  be  taxed  with  Jar- 
barism ;  since  they  must  have  been  rather  more  civilized 
and  learned  than  the  rest  of  the  Gauls;  and  if  Bargus  were 
the  masculine,  the  feminine,  one  would  rather  expect, 
should  be  Barga^  than  Bargina,  He  then  tells  us,  that 
Gronovius  tliought  the  French  word  ^arcr^owm  was  deduced 
ilVom  the  barbarous  sounds  uttered  by  these  Barrigena^  in 
their  incantations,  and  he  highly  approves  it.  But  now  the 
French  themselves,  particularly  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lite Menage,  give  a  more  rational  etymology  of  that  word. 
♦*  Baragouifiy^'*  says  this  excellent  author,  "  de  ces  deux 
mots  bara  et  guuiy  qui  signifient  en  Bas-Breton  paiji  et  vin^ 
qui  sont  les  deux  choses  dont  on  apprend  premierement  les 
noiiis  qimiid  on  apprend  les  langues  estrangeres.  De  ce 
mot  Baragouin  on  a  fait  la  verbe  oaraguinery  qui  est  comme 
qui  diroit  ne  scavoir  autre  chose  d'une  langue  que  les  mots 
du  Pain  et  de  Fin^,  &c."  This  now  agrees  very  well  with 
the  Glossaries,  where  Barrigena  are  explained  by  Peregrina 
^nd  Barbarte;  and  is^  in  my  opinion,  the  true  original  of  thct 
word  Baragouin, 
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fiut,  to  return  to  Vossius ;  he  says,  who  can  believe  that 
l^oinponius  would  write,  that  the  women  of  the  island  of 
Sena  were  called  by  the  Gauls  ifen^e?  And  this  argument, 
from  absurdity,  is  in  truth  his  capital  allegation ;  and  yet 
there  is  little  or  no  weight  in  it ;  for  were  not  the  Sooth- 
sayers of  Chalda&a  called  Chaldaeans?  And  are  not  those  of 
iEgypt,  at  this  day,  termed  ^^yptians,  or  Gypsies?  And  I 
dare  say,  if  an  Armorican  Gaul,  that  could  speak  Latin,  had 
then  said,  prqficiscor  ad  Senfls  cansulendaSf  tie  would  have 
been  understood  to  mean,  he  was  going  to  consult  these 
Weird  Sisters,  who  w6re  styled  Sena,  xar  lloxiy.  I  am  there-^ 
fore  clearly  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  Turnebus's  con- 
jecture, of  Galli  Senas,  which  is  supported  by  the  MS.  usecl 
by  Ric.  Corinensis,  is  the  true  reading  of  this  place. 

If  Richard's  MS.  were  but  one  hundred  years  older  tham 
himself,  which  is  as  little  as  one  can  deem  it,  it  was  probably 
more  ancient  than  any  copy  that  has  been  hitherto  collected* 

However,  before  I  dismiss  the  passage,  I  would  beg  leave 
lo  observe,  that  apud  alios,  which  Schottus  would  expunge, 
occurred  also  in  Richard's  MS.  where  it  is  likewise  pnedicere. 
as  both  he  and  Pintianus  conjectured,  and  not  pradicare. 
And  lastly,  that  whereas  Schottus  would  read  didita,  or  dehita^ 
and  Vossius  also  has  substituted  deditas,  which  is  the  re- 
ceived lection,  Richard's  MS.  has  dedita,  which  no  doubt  ig 
the  truth,  era/2^  being  understood;  and  that  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate word,  in  respect  of  Schottus,  is  clear,  from  the  pas- 
sage above-quoted  from  Cajsar.  The  latter  part  of  the  sen-^ 
tence  will  therefore  stand  thus,  and  so  the  future  editor,  I 
hope,- will  give  it:  ^* Galli  Senas  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis 
singularibus  prseditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus, 
sec^ue  in  qu9$  yelint  ^nimalia  vertere,  sanare  quae  apitd  alios 
insanabilia  sunt,  scire  ventura  et  pradicere.  Sed  non  nisi 
dedit^e  navigantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  se  consulerent  pro* 
fectis." 

Q,ua)re,  whether  this  same  island  be  not  intended  by  thos^ 
words  of  Strabo,  iy.  p.  403.  "  In  oceano  autem  insulam 
esse  aiunt  parvam,  non  plane  in  alto  sitam,  objectam  ostio 
Ligeris :  in  ea  habitare  Samniticas  Mulieres,  Bacchico  in- 
stinctu  correptas,  qu^e  Bacchum  caeremoniis  et  sacrificii§ 
xlemereantur,  &c."  The  situation  does  not  greatly  vary; 
and  it  is  possible  the  women  might  be  called  both  Senje  an4 
Senita;,  which  last  might  easily  be  turned  to   Samnita;*, 


•«■ 


*  Xylander  takes  this  word  in  Strabo  %n  be  corrupted;  but  I  question  that| 
fpr  see  the  passage  from  Dionys.  leifn^.  «^dduced  by  Casaubon  j  as  ais(»  ^«^ 
'<Ci9liftiu8|  and  M^i;^a|^.  iu  La^rt*  p.  3. 

¥3 
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But  see  Casaubon^s  note.  If  this  be  so,  the  Qallieum  Nu*? 
men,  mentioned  by  Mela  as  h^vipg  be§a  b^e  wprshipped^^ 
was  no  of^her  than  Pacchus. 

1763,  Ffb.  %  Row. 


'XXXyil.  Critical  Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  Shakespes^re^s  Otbellci* 

Othello  II.  8. 

Which  thing  to  do, 


If  this  poor  trash  qf  Venice,  whom  1 4^  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  qn, 
ril  have  our  Michael  Cassio  oi^  the  hipi 
Abi^se  him  to  the  Moor,  &c. 

J[AQ0  is  here  opening  his  designs  against  Othello,  aqd  hi^ 
lieutenant  Micbaei  Cassio.  By  this  poor  irtuih  ef  Venice  he 
ineaxis  Roderigo,  who  was  a  Venetian,  and  whom  he  ha4 
been  just  talxing  with  in  the  foregoing  scene.  For  his 
quick  minting  means  the  speedy  running  down  qf  Cassio, 
iiirhom  by  means  of  Roderigo,  li  he  could  but  keep  him  up 
|o  his  metal,  he  intended,  as  be  says,  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  two  emendations  on  this  passage, 
f  *  Trash  of  Venice,*'  a  trifline  insignificant  fellow  may,  ii| 
some  respects,  veiy  well  be  cafied  trash;  but  the  metaphor 
is  not  preserved;  for  what  agreement  is  there  between  trash 
and  quick  hunting,  and  standing  the  ptUiing  on  f  The  allusion 
to  the  chase,  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  fond  of  applying  tq 
Roderigo,  who  says  of  himself,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  act,  '^  I  follow  her  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  crj/J**  1  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  poet  wrote, 

If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice, 

which  is  a  low  species  of  homids  of  the  chase,  and  a  term 

{generally  used  in  contempt;  and  this  completes  and  per* 
ects  the  metaphorical  allusion,  and  makes  it  much  more 
satirical.  Utilius  in  his  notes  on  Gracian,  says,  ^^  Jtachc^ 
Saxon^us  canem  significabat,  unde  Scoti  hodie  Bache  pro 
cane  ^rnina  habent,  quod  Anglis  est  Brache.  Nos  vero 
(he  speaks  of  the  Hollanders  J  Brach  non  quemvis  canem,  sed 
sagacem  vocamus.''  So  the  French,  Braque^  Espece  de  chien 
ile  chasse.  Menage  etymol.  [whom  I  do  trace  for  his  quick 
hunting]  just  the  contrary.  He  did  not  ^r^fc^  him,  he  put  him 
on,  as  he  saj's  immediately  after.  The  old  quarto  leads  tQ 
the  true  readings 
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•whom  I  do  crush 


For  his  quick  huntings 

plainljr  corrupted  from  cherish :  and  so  this  emendater  giv^ 
It  in  his  edition^ 

Whom  I  cherish. 

Ndw,  Sir,  as  for  the  first  of  these  emendations,  it  is  doubt- 
less Tery  obtious,  but  I  fear  will  not  bear  examination  :  for  I 
absolutely  deny,  that  the  hr&ch  was  a  low  species  ef  hounds  (f 
the  chace,  and  a  ierrn  generally  used  in  coniempt:  and  an  in* 
stance  is  required  of  such  its  use,  for  I  am  certain  that  the 
authors  whom  he  cites  say  no  such  thing.  H^e  passage  of 
Janus  Ulitius,  whom,  here  he  erroneously  calls  Utilius,  ifi 
his  notes  an  Gracian  (that  is  on  Gfatius,  for  so  the  author  of 
the  Latin  poem  entitled  Gynegeticon  is  called,  and  not  Gra>- 
tiasiusy  may  be  seen  above;  and  as  to  Menage  in  les  origines 
de  la  Langue  Fra^iqoise^  v.  Brague.  Sir  H.  Spelman  in  his 
GIoiss.  V.  Barmbraccus  et  Bracco.  Linclenbii£>giu8  ift 
Gloss,  r.  Bracco.  Sir  William  Dugdale^s  Baron«  I.  p.  264« 
Fr.  Junij*  etymoL  in  v,  Shakespeare  Troilus  and  Cressid.  II.  2. 
King  Lear  ill.  9.  Massinger's  Unnat  Combat.  IV.  2*  Web- 
ster's White  Devil,  p.  407.  Broom's  Jov.  Crew,  p.  348.  All 
which  are  good  men  and  true,  and  very  impartial  in  this 
cause,  and  whom  I  have  very  carefully  consulted ;  these 
none  of  them  drop  the  least  hint  of  the  Brach*s  being 
of  2l  contemptible  or  degenerate  breed.  But  I  will  give 
you  the  words  of  John  Caius,  than  whom  no  better  judge 
can  be  required  in  this  behalf,  who,  in  his  book  de 
Canibus  Britannicis,  knows  no  other  difference  between 
the  Brach  and  the  best  hound,  but  that  the  Brach  was  the 
female.  These  are  his  words,  p.  496,  Edit.  Burmanni, 
^^  Quod  autem  ex  his  aliquas,  Brachas  nostri,  Rachas  Scoti 
sua  lingua  non|||Mnt,  in  causa  sexus  est,  non  genus.  Sic 
enim  Canes  femineas  in  venatico  genere  vocare  solent 
nostri;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  tJlitius  delivers 
above,  as  likewise  with  Junius,  and  others,  and  in  Broom's 
Jov.  Crew,  p.  348,  Beggar^ s^braches  are  Beggar^wenches^ 
Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  a  per" 
son  poor  Bracli?  or  to  stile  any  thing  of  the  male  kind 
a  Brach  ?  Wherefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  old  read-* 
itig  of  poor  trash  must  stand,  since  Mr.  Warburton  will  allow 
that  a  trifling  insio^niftcant  fellow  niay  very  well  be  called 
trash;  and,  if  so,  it  may  certainly  with  equal  propriety  be 
IfppUed  ^o  a  paltry  o^  worthless  hound.  But!  ^m  the  clearer 

1^4 
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in  this  on  account  of  the  pun,  which  the  author  appeals 
here  to  aim  at. 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  do  trace^  &c. 

JSovf  this  pun,  once  conceived  in  the  author's  head,  led  hitp 
to  proceed  in  the  metaphor,  and  afterwards  led  Him  to  carry 
on  the  speech  in  words  borrowed  from  hounds  and  the  chace, 
it  being  one  of  the  sort  itself;  insomuch  that  these  meta-- 
phorical  allusions  do  not  commence  at  the  word  tr(j^h^  bi^t  at 
the  word  trace;  from*which  point  the  metaphor  is  sumqiently 
followed  and  preserved,  as  there  are  no  less  than  three  terms 
-froip  the  chase  employed,  trace^  quick  huntings  wd  putting  on* 
We  then  proceed;  to  consider  this  editor's  second  emenda- 
tion, by  which  all  this  is  lost,  and  the  true  foundation  of 
these  metaphorical  terms,  in  my  conception  of  things,  to- 
tally removed  and  annihilated.  He  has  altered  the  words 
do  tracCy  or  do  cru^hy  as  it  is  corruptly  printed  in  the  oM 
quarto,  into  cherish;  do  crush  is  evidently  nonsense,  and  is  a 
gross  corruption  of  something;  of  do  trace^  probably,  the 
;>cribe  not  understanding  that  term,  and  not  of  cherish ;  for 
.though  this  may  seem  an  easy  corruption  froqi  <^rushj 
it  could  not  well  arise  from  do  crush.  In  short,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  from  Mr.  Warburton's  attempting  an  emen-* 
qation  here,  and  his  having  recourse  to  the  corrupt  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  niean- 
ing  of  the  word  trace  in  this  place,  any  more  than  the  prin- 
ter or  editor  of  the  quarto  did.  It  is  a  term  of  hunting  qr 
field  sport;  to  trace  sometimes  signifies  to  JqUow,  as  |ien. 
VIII.  A.  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Now  all  joy  trace  the  conjunction; 

and  a  dog  or  a  man  traces  a  hare;  but  to  trace  a  dog  in  those 
sports  is  to  put  a  trace^  or  pair  of  coupleSy  upon  him,  and 
such  a  dog  is  said  to  be  traced.    The  sense  then  of 

'                 whom  I  do  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting 

is  this,  whom  I  do  associate  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
Cassio  the  sooner.  In  the  using  of  these  traced  dogs,  they 
often  took  the  trace  into  their  hands,  and  ran  along  with  the 
dog,  especially  the  blood  hound,  which  is  very  apropos  to 
this  subject;  for  Dr.  Caius,  speaking  of  these  hounds  pursu- 
ing thieves,  as  well  as  beasts,  says,  "  iidem  cum  fures  in- 
sequuntur,  nop  ea  donantur  libertate,  qua  cum  feras,  nisi  in 
^lagn^  celeritate  fugientium  furum,  sed  loro  retenti  herum 
oucunt  qua  velitille  ceiexitate,  sive  pedes  sit,  sive  eques.** 
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Caiu3;  p«  496^  ^o  likewise  at  p.  497,  speaks  of  another  soft 
pf  dog  besides  the  blood  # hound,  that  was  cajl^d  Lomrius^ 
u  Ipro  qtw  ducituTj  in  English  the  Lyemmer, 

In  fine,  Sir,  were  we  to  part  with  this  word  tracey  yrp 
should  lose  in  a  manner  all  the  beauty  of  this  passa^e^ 
whether  we  read  trash  pr  brach  before  ^  and  if  the  former, 
which  after  lyhat  ha^  been  said,  niethinks,  we  ought  to  do^ 
we  should  lose  even  ithe  very  basis  and  fohndation  of  al| 
the  following  o^taphors^  insomuch  that  I  am  entirely  for 
jretainincr  it:  and  I  cannot  but  wish  for  a  conclusion,  thai: 
pur  editors  would  bring  a  little  more  learning  and  a  littl^ 
more  knowledge  with  them,  when  they  under|;ake  the 
amending  of  our  ancient  authors,  and  would  not  attempt 
writing  upon  subjects  which  they  apparently  do  noj:,  ai^d 
>nust  know  they  do  not  understand* 

Sumite  materiam  yestris,  qtii  scribitis,  aequam 
Viribus;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

Certainly^  Mr.  Urban,  some  of  the  mistakes  detected 
above,  are  of  a  very  gross  kind,  and  must  bring  aq  editor 
to  shame. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  Row, 

I*.  S.  Should  any  think,  the  words  for  his  quick  hunting 
relate  to  Roderigo,  and  not  to  Cassio,  the  sense  then  will 
be,  whom  I  take  into  iny  hand  on  account  of  his  eagerness^  ani 
keenness  in  the  pursuit ;  eagerness  being  a  different  thing 
from  staunchness  implied  in  stand  the  putting  on, 

1763,  Jpril. 


XXXVIII.  On  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 

MfL  Urban, 

The  festival  which  the  church  of  England  keeps  in  honour 
of  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul,  is  that  of  his  conversion,  Jan.  25. 
which  was,  in  truth,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most 
important  passage  of  his  life,  as  being  the  source  of  all  hia 
apostolical  labours,  and  consequently  of  all  the  bepefits 
which  both  by  his  preachings  and  his  writings  the  Christian 
world  received  afterwards  from  him.  The  Latin,  as  like- 
wise the  Greek  church,  commemorate  this  apostle  along 
with  St.  Peter  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  several  of  our 
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parish  churches,  as  founded  before  the  Heformation,  arfe 
dedicated  to  those  two  apostles  in,  conjunction,  and  the 
wake^  or  feast  y  is  accordingly  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  next 
that  day.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  us  protestants,  for 
in  our  calendars  St.  Peter  stands  alone  on  June  29,  and  the 
<ioIlect,  the  epistle,  and  gospel,  relate  solely  to  him ;  and  so 
this  feast  is  understood  by  Bishop  Sparrow,  Mr.  Wheatley 
and  the  other  rationalists,  as  likewise  by  Mr.  Nelson,  in  that 
excellent  work  of  his,  *^  The  Companion  for  the  Festivals 
and  Fasts;''  insomuch  that  we  protestants  commemorate 
only  one  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Faul,  to  wit,  his  conversion, 
and  even  this  was  not  admitted  into  the  table  of  holidays  at 
its  first  compiling,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mi^ 
Wheatley*. 

Now  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  this 
apostle  is  related  in  the  ix.  xxii.  and  xxvL  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  in  the  first  of  which  places  the  account  is,  "  And 
Saul  yet  breathing  out  threatnings  and  slaughter  against  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  High  Priest  and  de- 
sired of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that  if 
he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women, 
be  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.  And  as  he 
journeyed  he  came  near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there 
shioed  rotind  about  him  a  light  from  h<3aven,  and  he  fell  ta 
the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me?  And  he  said,  who  art  thou.  Lord? 
And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest :  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he  trembling 
^nd  astonished,  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  1 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and 
it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And  the  men 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  hearing  a  voice 
but  seeing  no  man.  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
ivhen  his  eyes  were  opened  he  saw  no  man;  but  they  led 
him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus,  and  he 
was  there  without  sight,  and  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  &a** 

It  is  well  known  how  prone  the  history -painters  are  to  run 
into  eiTors  and  mistakes;  and  one  very  capital  they  in  ge- 
neral have  committed  in  relation  to  this  affair;  for  I  suppose 
there  are  very  few  pieces  representing  this  subject  that  da 
not  exhibit  the  apostle  and  his  company  on  horseback,  ancl 
consequently  that  do  not  make  himjj  when  the  light  so  sud^ 
denly  and  so  astonishingly  shon^  round  him,  and  he  fiell  ta 

♦  Wheatley,  p.  196,  edit.  1722.  8vo, 
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tke  earAy  to  tumble  from  bis  hane.    But  in  all  tbe  three 

narratives  above  cited,  there  is  not  the  least  foandation  for 

^s;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  very  apparent  that  the 

apostle  was  travelling  on  foot  when  this  wonderful  incident 

happened ;  for  after  he  was  risen  firom  the  ground,  and  had 

lost  his  sight  through  the  intolerable  brightness  of  the  light 

from  heaven,  his  fellow  travellers  set  him  not  on  his  own 

]t>east,  whether  horse  or  ass,  but  led  him  by  the  handj  and 

brought  hm  ^^^^  Damascus^  a  particular  which  is  again  no« 

^iced,  and  much  in  the  same  words^,  in  the  xxii.  chapter. 

|t  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  apostle  being  a  Roman  citi- 

fsen  by  birth,  and  well  educated  as  he  was,  might  be  in 

liomewhat  better  condition  of  life  than  the  other  apostles, 

who  were  c}iiefly  poor  fishermen.    He  was,  nevertheless, 

))ut  ^,  t^nt^makeri  an  honest,  but  a  mean  course  of  life; 

^d,  as  Chrysostom  observes,  an  argument  that  his  parents 

were  not  of  a  nobler  and  better  rankf;  virherefore  one  has  na 

reason  to  imagine  he  kept  any  beast  to  ride  on.    It  is  true, 

he  carried  letters  from  the  High  Priest,  but  these  were  ob«« 

(ained  at  his  own  request,  andprdbably  were  nothing  more 

than  either  a  warrant  to  justify  him  in  what  he  should  attempt 

9i^nst  th^  Christian  converts  at  Damascus,  or  letters  of  re** 

commendation  to  the  leading  men  of  the  synagogues  there, 

notifying  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  informing  them  who  he 

was,  and  requiring  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  him  ii^ 

tixe  discharge  of  his  bloodv  errand.    Nothing  is  said  of  the 

High  Priest's  sending  St.  j^aul  to  Damascus,  and,  in  conse-* 

guence  thereof,  equipping  him :  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 

gravels  of  our  apostle,  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of 

^Acts,  we  find  him  often  9n  ship-board,  but  never  po 
(eback,  that  I  can  remember,  except  when  he  wat 
jpaounted  by  the  Roman  governor.  Acts  xxiii.  and  sent  with 
expedition  and  secrecy  by  night  to  Cesarea.  Insomuch, 
^t  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  apostle  not  only  made 
this  journey  to  Damascus  on  foot,  but  performed  all  hisi 
other  excursions  the  same  way,  as  the  first  preachers  oSthe 
gospel  commonly  did.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, ii^  St.  Ceada,  or  Chad,  as  related  by  Ven.  Bede;  his 
custom  was  to  >vaik  on  foot  when  he  was  ^on  the  ministry, 
jthough  he  was  a  bishop ;  but  Archbishop  Theodore,  out  of 
tenderness  to  him,  injoined  him  to  ride  when  the  joumies 
were  longer  than  ordinary;  and  when  he  saw  him  rather 


*  The  word  in  both  places  is  x'^'^f^Y*^"'* 
f  Dr.  Cave  in  tbe  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
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unwilling  to  indulge  himself  in  that  sort,  he  compelled  him 
to  mount  on  borseback|  by  assisting  him  to  do  it  with  his 
0wn  band^. 

Yours,  &c. 

nez.Aug.  T.  Row. 


XXXIX.  On  the  Ellipsis, 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  that  late  celebrated  production,  "  The  short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,*'  seems  not  to  pay  suffi- 
cient regard  to  the  Ellipsis:  thus  p.  134,  he  reckons  ^Aa/ 
for  that  which  to  be  either  improper  or  obsolete,  whereas  in 
fact,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either.  In  respect  of  impropriety, 
the  idioms  of  language  depend  ipuch  upon  the  use  and  cus- 
tom, which  consequently  must  settle  and  ascertain  what  is 
proper  and  what  not,  arid  he  himself  has  produced  three 
good  authorities  for  that  used  for ihat  which;  which  being,  as 
I  take  it,  omitted  in  this  case  by  Ellipsis.  I  shall^dd  a  few 
more  examples  from  various  authors. 

**  Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves  of  that  I  said.**  Joh» 
^vi.  19. 

"  To  do  always  that  is  righteojis  iq  thy  sight.**  3  Collect, 
Morning  Service. 

^'  €k)dliness  is  great  riches  if  a  man  be  content  with  that 
he  hath.*'  Communion  Office. 

**  Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to  day,  ^nd  seethe  thai  yc 
will  seethe.**  Exod.  xvi.  23. 

*'  I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.'*  Othello  iii.  3. 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona.'*  Ibid  iii.  7, 
Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  tha( 
he  is  ?**  Alps  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  1 . 

But  as  to  Shakespeare,  see  Johnson's  t)ict.  in  voce. 

*  ' 

"  The  gyse,  now  a  dayes. 

Of  some  jangling  jayes, 

Js,  to  discommend, 

Thai  they  cannot  mend.*'^  Skelton^ 

p.  251,  in  which  author  there  are  six  other  instances  besidesu 


♦  Bcdc,  p.  H4^  Edit  Smitjji,, 


'TF'- 


Onthe£Uipsis.  I4C 

**For  where  eche  laboureth  to  breake  that  the  other 
maketh.^'  Hall^  Edw%  v.  fol.  ii.  b.  And  the  same  author  else- 
where. 

To  the  same  sense  is  that  in  the  dance  of  Machabree. 
fol.  ccxxi.  b.  "  One  man  breaketh  that  another  made.*' 

^^  Small  vaunt  to  flie  that  of  constraint  thou  must.",  Mirrour 
fif  Magistrates^  p.  413. 

**  The  Sonne  of  man  bidder  cam 
Not  for  to  destroye  eny  man 
But  to  save  that  perished  is.*' 

Invective  against  Card.  Wblscy* 

**  The  king  resolved  to  put  nothing  like  restraint  upon  his 
commissioner,  from  effecting  that  he  wished  might  be  done 
to-morrow  if  it  could  be."  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  ii.  p.  107.^ 

The  usage,  as  appears  from  these  instances,  and  no  doubt* 
SO)  hundred  more  might  be  produced,  is  in  a  manner  uni-» 
versal;  and  yet,  as  must  be  confessed,  this  way  of  speaking 
is  just  the  contrary  of  these  in  Latin : 

*^  2uad  tibi  non  vis  fieri,  alteri  ne  feceris. 
2md iactum  fuisse  non  debuit,  factum  valet;" 

Where  the  pronoun  demonstrative  id  ihXtimq,  being  under^ 
stood  in  the  relative,  for  the  full  or  plenary  locution,  I  pre- 
sume, should  be  td  quody  whereas  in  the  En^ish  idiotism, 
which  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  establish,  the  relative  is 
omitted,  as  being  understood  in  the  pronoun.  That,  in 
many,  or  most  of  these  instances,  corresponds  with  what^  as 
will  appear  by  substituting  this  word  in  its  place*.  But 
something  should  be  said,  at  least,  about  obsoleteness,  for 
though  the  expression  may  not  be  improper,  yet  perhaps  it 
may  be  obsolete  and  out  of  date.  Now  to  try  this,  I  will  in- 
troduce a  common  expression  or  two  which  every  body  will 
allow  to  be  current  English  at  this  day;  of  a  bad  man  it  is 
usual  tcvsay,  he  has  been  guilts/  of  all  thafs  bad.  As  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  man  of  worth,  he  has  beefi  a  follower  of  all  that^s 
great  and  good.  And  so  we  should  say,  without  scruple,  oC 
a  finished  drunkard,  he  died  by  that  he  loved. 

Yours,  &c, 

1763,  May.  T.  Row. 


MMi«M>aMM.««PManMMM^b.MlbB«^.iBiM^M^n.»a>ii^i^"^' 


*  See  the  Short  IntroductioUi^  1.  c 
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XL.  Origin  of  iome  commdo  FlmsciL 

Mr.  Urbak, 

Your corfe.po»ient>  hme  vammA  die.  m^tntim^v 
with  the  explaoatioa  of  an  obscure  phrase  or  tJiiiiwts  and 
tbeir  attempts  were  generally  well  receirea.  Some  of 
yonr  readers  would  be  pleased  with  them,  whilst  others 
would  be  disposed  to  laugh,  which  come  to  die  same  things 
namely,  the  amusement  of  both  parties,  and  eonseqoentfy 
answered  one  purpose  of  your  Magazine,  which  was  to  in- 
termix the  duice  with  the  utik,  I  purpose  then  to  endea« 
?our  here  the  explication  of  one  or  oar  common  phrases,  of 
which  every  one  Inows  the  meaning,  and  but  few,  as  I  take 
it,  the  origmaL  It  is  a  common  saying  with  us,  €kaX  a  pereea 
is  a  dab  at  such  crmck  a  things  at  musie^  for  example,  im^ 
ittg,  ICe.  and  sometimes  people  will  say,  he  is  a  dai,  wMiout 
naming  in  what,  leaving  you  to  supply  that  from  the  subject 
you  happen  to  be  talkmg  upon.  Now  all  know  that  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  these  expressions  is,  that  the  party  is 
one  that  is  very  expert  in  the  science,  or  at  the  exercise  in 
question.  However,  these  expressions  are  mere  vulgarisms, 
are  seldom  met  with  in  authors,  and  only  find  a  place  in  our 
canting  dictionaries !  but,  nevertheless,  the  word  dab  may 
possibly  have  a  rational  cause  or  origin,  though  to  many  it 
may  be  hard  to  investigate.  This  then  is  what  I  shall  try 
to  do. 

^k>w  as  the  word  dab  does  not  seem  to  be  an  old  Engli^ 
one,  that  is,  neither  deducible  from  the  British  or  the  Saxon, 
it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  some  better  and  more  legiti« 
mate  term,  and,  as  I  think,  of  the  word  adept  An  adept  is  a 
term  peculiar  to  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  being  allotted  to 
the  consummate  proficients  in  alchymy^  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Ripley,  LuUy,  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  &c.  And 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  us,  ^'That  it  is  a  sort  of  tradition  among 
the  alchymistSy  that  there  are  always  twelve  Adepii;  ana 
that  their  places  are  immediately  supplied  by  others,  when- 
chrer  it  pleases  any  of  the  fraternity  to  die,  or  transmigrate 
into  some  other  place,  where  he  may  make  use  of  his  gc4d ; 
for  that  in  this  wicked  world  it  will  scarce  purchase  them  a 
shirt.*'  From  thence  the  word  came  to  be  applied  meta- 
phorically to  other  matters,  and  consequently  to  signify  a 
person  far  advanced,  or  perfect  in  any  thing ;  and  therefore 
It  obtains  exactly  the  same  sense  as  a  dab  does ;  wherefore 
I  take  this  latter  to  be  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  ytox^adept^ 


D€nv9tim  #  the  Phrase-^to  Sun  a  MucL'        U8 . 

wbich  is  no  oth^  than  the  h^tin  ad^tus.  \  Just  as  that  other 
expression,  which  we  have  in  th^  north,  a  cute  mQiif  is  an. 
ahoreviation  of  acutej  or  the  Liatin  acutus,  and  signifies  a  per- 
son that  is  sharp,  clever,  neat,  or  to  use  a  more  modern  term, . 
jemmy ;  according  tp  the  subject  you  happen  to  be  speak- 
ing dt.    Spice  again  is  a  word  which  we  use  in  the  sense  of 
aijot,  bit,  small  portion,  or  least  mixture;  as  when  we  say, 
there  is  no  spice  oj  evil  in  perfect  ggodness,  in  which  case  it 
i^  the  latter  part  of  tb^  French  word  espece^  which  was  an-* 
ciendy  adopted  into  our  language  in  this  very  sense,  as  ap-, 
peaiB  from  these  words  of  Caxton:   '^God^s  bounte  i^, 
all  pure  •  • .  wytbout  ony  espece  of  evyll."-^Caxton's  Mir- 
r^^ur  of  the  World,  Cap.  1.  Espece  is  formed,  after  the  maii*. 
ner  oi  the  French^  from  the  Latin  species. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1767,  Sept.  T.  Row. 


XLI.  Derivation  of  the  phrase-^-^o  Run  a  Muck* 

Mr.  Urban, 

We  have  an  expression  of  doubtful  and  very  obscure  ori- 
^Dal,  it  is  the  phrase  to  run  ^  muck;  Mr.  Johnson  interprets 
it,  to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  vieet^  and  he  cites  the^ 
authority  of  Mr.  Dryden.    The  question  is,  whence  the  ex- 

rression  was  borrowed,  and  what  could  give  occasion  to  it? 
remember  a  gentleman,  who  loved  an  etymology,  ob« 
«i^rved,  that  it  probably  came  from  running  to  Mecca  in  one 
of  those  expensive  and  tedious  pilgrimages  which  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Mohammed  think  themselves  obliged  once  in  their 
lives  to  undertake,  as  prescribed  in  the  Koran.  And  in 
<;on&rmation  of  this,  he  remarked,  that  to  saunter^  which  is 
QQW  a  common  English  word,  came  at  first  from  Saincte 
Terre ;  the  Croisees  running  in  an  idle  manner,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  their  affairs,  under  pretence  of  being  engaged  in 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  etymology  ot  saunter 
i$  undoubtedly  probable,  and  may  be  the  truth;  but  if  Mr. 
Johnson  h^s  given  us  the  real  sense  of  running  a  viucky  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  as  I  suppose  he  has,  the 
chargeable  and  expensive  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  do  not  seem 
to  come  up  to  it;  these  imply  only  idleness  and  extravagance, 
which  are  not  the  ideas  conveyed  by  running  a  muck^  since 
this  rather  means,  running  a  riot,  and  assaulting  people's 
persons  with  madness  and  fury,  so  as  to  endanger  or  take 


I4*        totrivatidn  efthe  Pkntse^to  Run  a  Muclt^ 

away  their  lives.    lam  thefrefore  of  opinion  that  this  ex- 

{iression  came  to  us  from  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
ndies;  Tavemier  says,  certain  Java  Lords^  on  a  particnlar 
occasion,  called  the  English  traitors,  and  drawmg  their 
poisoned  daggers,  cried  a  mocca  upon  the  English^  killing  a 
great  number  of  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  them-*' 
selves  into  a  posture  of  defence.'*  Tavernier'a  Voyages  IL 
p.  202.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a  Bantamois  newly  come 
from  Mecca,  ^*  was  upon  the  design  of  mogiia;  that  is,  in 
their  language,  when  the  rascality  of  the  Mahometans  re- 
turn from  Mecca,  they  presently  take  their  axe  in  their  hands, 
which  is  a  kind  of  poniard,  the  blade  whereof  is  half  poison- 
ed, with  which  they  run  through  the  streets^  and  kill  all  those 
which  are  not  of  the  Mahometan  law,  till  they  be  killed 
themselves.'*  Ibidem  p.  199.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact 
description  of  what  we  call  running  a  muck,  according  ta 
Mr.  Johnson's  sense  of  it;  and  if  the  English  did  not  bring 
the  expression  from  the  island  of  Java,  the  Hollanders 
might,  and  so  it  might  come  to  us  through  their  hands. 
Whereupon  it  may  be  pertinent  to  observe,  that  the  term 
Mohawk  came  in  like  manner  from  North  America  to  Eng- 
land; by  which  we  mean  both  those  ruffians  who  infested 
the  streets  .of  London  in  the  same  cruel  manner  which  the 
Mohawks,  one  of  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  as  likewise  the  instrument  by  them  employed 
in  their  assaults. 

Yours, 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  As  we  know  not  the  original  of  the  word  Mocca  or 
Moqua  in  the  Javanese  language,  it  is  possible  it  may  come 
from  Mecca,  since,  as  you  may  observe^  this  town  is 
mentioned  along  with  it  in  the  latter  quotation  above.  But 
still  it  will  not  allude  to  the  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  merely 
as  a  pilgrimage,  for  this  implies  nothing  of  massacres  and 
assassinations,  but  to  the  furious  enthusiasm  of  certain  zea- 
lots after  their  return  from  thence.  The  word  assassin,  that 
1  may  Just  mention  it,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Asia,  just  as  Mohawk  is  in  North  America,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  words  coming  from  even  the  remotest 
countries;  but  of  the  word  assassin  I  may  perhaps  write  you: 
a  line  on  a  future  occasion* 

nes,June. 
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'    Mr.  Urban, 

ONE  of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  who  signs  T.  Row, 
ifeome  time  ago,  attempted  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  a  mucky  or  the  phrase  running  a  mucky  but  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  he  has  not  quite  reached  the  mark, 
though  he  comes  near  it.  The  word  is  Indian,  as  he  sup* 
poses,  and  is  used  particularly  by  the  Mallays,  on  the  same 
occasion  on  which  we  use  it,  though  the  particular  meaning 
of  it  I  do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  Bengal,  such  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Baneo,  and 
the  coast  of  Mallay,  are  very  famous  for  cock-fighting,  in 
which  they  carry  gaming  to  a  much  greater  excess  than  the 
customs  of  Europe  can  admit;  they  stake  first  their  property, 
and  when  by  repeated  losses  all  their  money  and  effects  are 
gone,  they  stake  their  wives  and  children.  If  fortune  still 
irowns,  so  that  nothing  is  left,  the  losing  gamester  begins  to 
chew,  or  eat  what  is  called  bangy  which  I  imagine  to  be  the 
same  as  opium ;  when  it  begins  to  operate  he  disfigures 
himself,  and  furnishes  himself  with  such  weapons  as  he  can 
get,  the  more  deadly  the  fitter  for  his  purpose,  and  the 
effect  of  the  opium  increasing,  as  he  intends  it  should,  he 
at  length  becomes  mad:  this  madness  is  of  the  furious  kind, 
and  when  it  seizes  him,  he  rushes  forth,  and  kills  whatever 
comes  in  his  way,  whether  man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe, 
and  commits  every  outrage  which  may  be  expected  from  a 
person  in  such  circumstances.  This  is  what  the  Indians 
call  a  mucky  or  perhaps  as  Mr.  Row  savs,  a  meccuy  and  when 
it  happens,  the  neighbours  rise,  and  combining  together, 
hunt  down,  and  kill  the  wretched  desperado,  as  they  wpuld 
any  other  furious  or  destructive  animal.  Perhaps  these 
particulars  may  excite  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
are  skilled  in  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the  east,  to  give 
you  still  farther  information  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Bengal,  March  17,  1770.  A.  B. 

The  authority  quoted  from  Dryden  by  Johnson,  very 
much  favours  this  account  of  our  Oriental  correspondent^ 
and  probably  gave  T.  Row  the  first  hint  of  the  word  a  muck 
beiner  of  Indian  derivation,  and  it  is  therefore  a  pity  that  he 
Old  not  cite  it. 

V 

Frontless,  and  satire-proof  he  scours  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  7nuck  at  all  he  meets. 

VOL.  u.  L 


t4d  Origin  rf  the 'tmrd  AssassifL 

Thus  Johnson  has  printed  it,  but  it  maj  be  questionc^fl 
ivhether  Indian  is  intended  as  an  adjective  to  imu:k^  or 
whether  the  words  an  Indian^  are  parenthetical :  in  either 
case  it  is  printed  wrortg:  if  Indian  »  an  adjective  to  muckf 
it  should  not  have  been  printed  with  all  capital  letters,  il 
not,  the  word  an  as  well  as  the  word  Indiafij  should  have 
been  in  the  Koman  character,  and  there  abould  have  bee» 
a  comma  both  at  runs^  and  Indian,  thus 

And  rtms^  an  Indian,  muck  at  all  be  meets« 

Bui  in  either  case  it  shews  that  Dryden  knew  from  what 
country  the  word  was  derived.  By  our  present  correspon« 
dent*s  account,  it  seems  probable  that  a  muck  meant  to  do 
mischief  franticly.  From  the  passage  in  Taverner,  quoted 
by  T.  Row,  it  seems  to  mean  sim[uy  to  kill  by  a  sudden 
CNMeL  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  distant  or 
learned  correspondents  who  wiU  acquaint  us  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word. 

J770,  Dec 


XLII*  Origin  of  the  word  Assassin,. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  word  assassin,  whence  comes  to  assassvnaie^  assassina* 
turn,  &c.  is  both  French  and  English;  and  it  is  supposed  we 
borrowed  it  from  the  French.  But  that  might  not  be  th^f 
case,  since  both  nations  might  have  it  from  a  common  ori^ 
ginal,  as  nobody  pretends  to  a^ert  it  t»  a  pure  French,  or 
even  a  Gaulish  word.  Thus  Mons.  Menage  acknowledges, 
that  it  came  to  the  French  from  the  East,  ce  nwt  nous  est 
vena  du  Levant  avec  la  chose.  This  author  says,  Le  Vieil  dc 
la  MontagnCf  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  prince  of  the 
Arsacides,  or  Assassins  and  Bedins,  fortifying  himself  in  a 
casde  of  difficult  access,  in  the  time  of  onr  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  collected  together  a  number  of  people, 
who  engaged  to  kill  whomsoever  he  pleased.  Henee,.  he 
adds,  both  the  Italians  and  the  French  call  these  people  as^ 
sassins  that  committed  murders  in  cold  blood.  It  seemsthey 
were  also  called  Arsacides.  Menage  cites  his  authorities, 
but  passing  them  by,  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you 
the  words  of  one  or  two  of  our  English  authors.  Dr.  Fuller 
says^  (Hist,  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  38^)  *The»e  assassins  weare 
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a  |>recise  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  had  in  thein  ih^  tery 
Spirit  of  that  poisonous  superstition.  They  had  some  six 
cities,  and  were  about  40,000  in  number,  living  near  Anta- 
tadus  in  Sytisi.  Over  these  was  a  chief  master— -whom 
they  called^  The  Old  Man  qf  the  Mountains.  At  his  com-^ 
Jttland  they  would  refuse  no  pain  or  perils  but  stat>  any 
prince,  whom  he  appointed  out  to  death;  scorning  not  td 
nnd  hands  for  his  tongue,  to  perform  what  he  enjoined.   At 

this  day  there  are  none  of  them  extant, being  all^  as  it 

seemetb,  slain  by  the  Tartarians,  anno  1237,  &c. 

Mr.   Sale,   in  his  preliminary  discourse   to  the  Koran, 
t>.  246,   gives  the  following  authentic  accdtint  of  them. 
"  To  the  Karmatians,  the  Ismaelisins  of  Asia  were  vejy  hear 
of  kin,  if  they  were  not  a  branch  of  them.     For  these, 
who  were  also  called  al  molahedahj  or  the  impious^  and^  by 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Wars,  assassins^  agreed 
ith  the  former  iri*  many  respects;  such  as  their  inveterate 
laltce  against  those  of  other  religions,  and  especially  the 
[ohammedan;  their  unlimited  obedience  t9  their  prince, 
at  whose  command  they  wei^e  ready  for  assassinations^  or 
any  other  bloody  or  dangerous  enterprises;  their  pretended 
tachraent  to  a  certain  Imam  of  the  house  of  Ali^  &c. 
hese  tsmaelians^  in  the  year  483,  possessed  themselves  of 
^bal,  in  the  Persian  Irak,  under  the  conduct  of  £(asan 
"^^bah;  and  that  prince  and  his  descendants  enjoyed  the 
ime  for  171  years^  till  the  whole  race  of  them  was  desttoy- 
1  by  Holagu  the  Tartar.''  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  assas^ 
ns  wete  not  Mohammedaas,  as  Dr.  Fuller  suggests^  but  ra-^ 
tber  of  a  Religion  set  up  in  opposition  to  Islam,  or  that  in- 
troduced by  A&hammed.    Both  authors^  however,  agree  in 
their  characters  as  to  their  being  professed  bravoes^  or  mur* 
srers ;  atid  it  appears  itoin  Matthew  Paris  in  several  places, 
«.uat  the  oriental  nartie  of  this  people,  as  a  nation  or  commu« 
nity,  was  that  of  assassins.     From  the  East  it  was  brought  to 
as,  who  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  itj  till  after  the 
mu  of  the  crusades;  and  it  has  been  now,  for  an  age  or 
QSCf  applied  to  persons  of  the  like  murderous  disposition. 

I  am^  yours,  &c. 
17$S^  Jufy.  *  T.  Row. 
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XLIIL  Account  o£  the  Collation  and  Revision  of  the  English  Bible^ 

by  Dr.  Blayney. 

To  the  Rev*  the  P^'ice- Chancellor ,  and  the  ether  Delegates  of  the 

Clarendon  Press. 

The  Editor  of  the  two  editions  of  the  Bible  lately  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  Press  thinks  it  his  duty^  now  that  he  has 
completed  the  whole  in  a  course  of  between  three  and  four 
years  close  application,  to  make  his  report  to  the  delegates 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  work  has  been  executed  \  and 
hopes  for  their  approbation. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  the  instructions  he  re« 
ceived,  the  folio  edition  of  161 1,  that  of  1701,  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  two  Cambridge  edi- 
tions of  a  late  date,  one  in  quarto,  the  other  in  octavo,  have 
been  carefully  collated,  whereby  many  errors  that  were  found 
in  former  editions  have  been  corrected,  and  the  text  re- 
formed to  such  a  standard  of  purity,  as,  it  is  presumed,  id 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ecfition  hitherto  extant. 

The  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  true  sense,  but  also  to  uniform- 
ity, as  far  as  was  possible. 

Frequent  recourse  has  been  bad  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Originals;  and,  as  on  other  occasions,  so  with  a  special  re- 

Sard  to  the  words  not  expressed  in  the  Original  Language, 
ut  which  our  translators  have  thought  6t  to  insert  in  Italics, 
in  order  to  make  out  the  sense  after  the  English  idiom,  or  to 
preserve  the  connection.  And  though  Dr.  raris  made  large 
corrections  in  this  particular,  in  an  edition  published  at 
Cambridge,  there  still  remained  many  necessary  altera- 
tions, which  escaped  the  Doctor's  notice ;  in  making  which 
the  editor  chose  not  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  singly,  but 
submitted  them  all  to  the  previous  examination  of  a  select 
committee  and  particularly  of  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Mr.  Professor  Wheeler.  A  list  of  the  above 
alterations  was  intended  to  have  been  given  in  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  at  this  time,  but  the  editor  has  not  yet  found 
time  to  make  it  completely  out. 

Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  beads  or 
contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters,  as  will  appear  on  inspec- 
tion ;  and  though  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon 
the  labour  bestowed  by  himself  in  this  particular,  he  cannot 
avoid  taking,  notice  of  the  peculiar  obligations,  which  both 
himself  and  the  public  lie  under  to  the  Principal  of  Hertford 
College,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
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Poetry  Professor,  and  the  late  Warden  of  New  College,  so 
long  as  be  lived  to  bear  a  part  in  it;  wfao  with  a  prodigious 
expence  of  time,  and  inexpressible  fatigue  to  themselvesy 
judiciously  corrected  and  improved  the  rude  and  imperfect 
draughts  of  the  editor. 

The  running  titles  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in  ei^ch  page» 
how  trifling  a  circumstance  soever  it  may  ^pear^  required 
DO  small  degree  of  thought  and  attention. 

Many  of  the  proper  names  being  unitranslated,  whose 
etymology  was  necessary  to  he  known,  in  order  to  a  more 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  allusions  in  the  text,  the 
translation  of  them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  above-* 
named  committee,  has  been,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned^ 
supplied  in  the  margin. 

Some  obvious  and  material  errors  in  the  chronology  have 
been  considered  and  rectified. 

The  marginal  reference,  even  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  Bible, 
had  in  many  places  suffered  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  press; 
subsequent  editions  had  copied  those  errata,  and  added 
many  others  of  their  own ;  so  that  it  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  turn  to  and  compare  the  several  passag^es;  which 
has  been  done  in  every  single  instance,  and  by  mis  precau« 
tion  several  false  references  brought  to  light,  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unsuspected.  It  has  been  the  care 
of  ^e  editor  to  rectify  these,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  critical 
eoojecture,  where  the  copies  universally  failed  him,  as  they 
did  in  most  of  the  errors  discovered  in  iBishop  Lloyd^s  edi- 
tion. In  some  few  instances  he  confesses  himselr  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  in  finding  out  the  true  reference,  though  the 
corruption  was  manifest  in  the  want  of  any  the  most  distant 
resemblance  between  the  passages  compared  togetlier. 
Cases  of  this  sort  indeed  did  not  often  occur;  so  that  a  very 
small  number  only  of  the  old  references  are,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  committee,  omitted,  and  their  places  more  use- 
fully supplied. 

';  It  had  been  suggested  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  present 
editions  of  the  Bible,  by  taking  in  a  number  of  additional 
references,  of  which  many  useful  ones,  as  he  supposed, 
m^t  be  furnished  from  other  editions  referred  to  by  him, 
and  particularly  from  a  Scotch  edition,  of  which  the  present 
yice-Chancellor  was  kind  enough  to  lend  a  copy.  The  re- 
ferences found  in  it,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous, 
bnviiig  been  severally  turned  to  and  examined,  such  of  them 
ip^e  selected  as  the  editor  judged  most  pertinent,  together 
wiib  others  that  occurred  from  his  own  reading  and  observa* 
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tion.  Id  doing  this  be  has  endeavoured  to  keep  clear  of 
mere  famnfut  allusions,  of  which  too  many  presented  them* 
selves  in  the  b^fore-fi&med  Scotch  edition ;  and  to  adhere 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  former  col« 
lection  made  by  Bishop  Lloyd ;  pointing  out  such  passa^^ 
cbfefly^  where  the  same  history  or  the  ssune  name  was  m<* 
troduced,  the  %zme  matter  treated  of,  or  sentiment  express- 
ed, or  at  least  where  parallels  migl^  fi^irly  be  drawn;  and 
sometimes  where  a  similar  use  of  a  particular  word  or  ex-f 
pression  tended  to  illustrate  the  application  of  tt|  on  another 
occasion.  The  number  of  references  being  thus  augmented 
considerably,  the  collection  upon  the  whole  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  regarded  as  useilil  in  the  light  of  a  concordance,  material 
as  weU  as  verbal,  always  at  hand. 

In  this  state  the  quarto  copy  was  sent  to  press;  and  the 
first  proofs  carefully  collated  with  the  copy,  both  text  and 
margin ;  after  which  the  second  proofs  were  again  read,  and 

Snerally  speaking  the  third  likewise;  not  to  mention  the 
K}uent  revisions  of  proofs  besides,  which  are  common  ii| 
correcting  the  press.  This  proved  indeed  a  very  tiresome 
and  tedious  tasic;  but  was  not  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  was 
wished.  A  particular  attention  was  required  with  respect  to 
the  figures  belonging  to  the  marginal  references,  where 
errors  were  continually  creeping  in  after  a  manner  that  would 
appear  highly  astonishing  to  tnose,  who  have  never  been 
concerned  in  correcting  multitudes  of  figures,  as  they  came 
firom  the  press. 

When  the  quarto  sheets  were  printed  off,  the  forms  were 
lengthened  out  in  order  to  make  up  the  folio  edition;  in  do- 
ing whi(5h  the  parts  were  so  often  jumbled  together^  and  such. 
confusion  introduced  by  misplacing  tt^  references,  and  mis- 
taking the  chronology,  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  than 
a  firesh  collation  of  the  whole  with  tl^e  quarto  copy,  and  a 
repetition  of  almost  the  same  trouble  and  care  in  the  revisal^ 
and  in  making  up  the  running  titles  anew,  as  had  been  used 
before.  But  the  edilx^  thinks  he  has  just  reason  to  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  opportunity  hereby  given  him  of  dis- 
covering and  correcting  some  few  trivial  inaccuracies,  which 
in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance  had  escaped  his  notice  in  the 
quarto  edition.  So  that  the  folio  edition  is  rendered  by  this 
somewhat  the  more  perfect  6f  the  two,  and  therefore  more 
fit  to  be  recommended  for  a  standard  copy. 

The  editor  humbly  hopes  this  account  of  his  proceedings 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  board;  and  will  think  his 
time  and  pains  not  ill-bestowed,  if  be  shall  have  succeeded 
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in  hb  desire  of  giving  satisTacticHi  to  thosis  who  honoured 
him  whh^e  employmebty  and  of  contributing  in  any  wise 
to  God's  honour  and  the  public  utility. 

Hertford  College,  B.  Blaykey. 

Oct.  25,  1769. 

1769,  JViwr. 


XLIV.  Remarics  on  the  Huetiana  and  a  Passage  in  VirgiL 

SlBy 

In  the  Huetiana  of  Mons.  Huet,  the  most  learned  bishop 
of  Avtanches,  of  which  you  are  now  publishing  a  tran^la* 
tiotiy  there  is  an  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Virgil  which 
has  met  with  general  applause.  Virgil  in  th^  first  book  d 
the  JEn^id  resembles  Veiius  to  Harpalyce  the  Amasson^ 
whom  he  commends  for  her  swiftness  in  riding,  which  he 
describes  thus ; 

.  <-s^-?— irOlucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Hebriim. 

£neid.  I.  321. 

But,  says  Mons.  Huet,  is  there  any  wonder  in  Harpalyce's 
excelling  in  swiftness  the  current  of  a  river  which  was  no 
way  famous  for  any  extraordinary  property  in  that  respect^ 
since  there  are  few  rivers,  which  a  person  on  foot,  ifi  his 
ordinary  way  of  walking,  will  not  outgo?  So  he  conjectures^ 
we  should  read, 

volucremque  fuga  praevertitur  Eurura : 

And  then  cites  two  or  three  passages  from  the  same  author 
to  libew  that  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  give  an  hyperbolical 
description  of  nimbleness,  either  in  horses  or  men,  he  usually 
comtpares  it  to  the  wind,  and  particulsurly  to  the  east  wind* 
Huetiana  p.  142. 

The  emendation  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  Ruseus, 
irbo  accordingly  produces  it  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  ob« 
ierres,  that  the  letters  in  Hebrus  and  Eurus  are  much  alike, 
ted  that  tiebrus  is  a  river  of  Thrace  in  Europe,  whereas  the 
^ooazons  lived  in  the  Asiatic  Thrace.  Rtuem  ad  locum* 
V^neuil  Marville  also  espouses  the  emendation,  and  thinks 
it  a  iii6st  happy  one,  as  the  river  Hebrus,  accordii^  to  all 
.  tbeffepgraphers,  had  a  remarkably  slow  stream.  S^langes 
4i  JuMistoire  et  de  Literature,  iii.  p.  267. 
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But  now,  with  submission  to  these  learned  men,  diis  ap- 
plauded emendation  appears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  a  suffi- 
cient foundation. 

First,  it  is  aeainst  all  the  rules  of  criticism,  to  substitute 
a  familiar  word,  such  as  EuruSj  in  the  place  of  a  proper 
name,  or  one  less  common. 

Secondly,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  the  poet,  in  speaks 
ing  of  the  Thressa  HarpalycCj  to  think  of  a  Thracian  river ; 
and  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Thrace, 
remarked  by  De  la  Rue,  that  is  not  much  to  be  regarded, 
since  in  the  poet*s  eye  Harpalyce  was  a  Thracian  of  some 
sort,  and  that  was  enough. 

In  short,  if  there  be  any  unfitness,  or  impropriety,  in  the 
comparison,  as  I  suppose  there  may,  I  would  impute  it  to 
the  author's  inattention,  or  inaccuracy,  from  which  no  author 
whatsoever  is  totally  exempt;  and  upon  that  footing,  I  am 
ii^ainst  making  any  alteration,  even  though  the  Hebrus  be  a 
r6ry  slow  river;  ahd  the  more  so,  because  I  do  not  find  that 
any  one  MS.  authorises  us  to  do  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

1110^  April  T.Row, 


XLV.  On  Translation.-^Mickle's  Lusiad, 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  great  advantages  which  the  world  receives  from  the 
labours  of  eminent  and  learned  men,  are  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  our  pursuit  of  lite- 
rary knowledge,  we  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  the  means 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  attain  it.  The  chronologer,  the 
annalist,  the  dictionary  maker,  though  men  of  infinite  la- 
hour,  and  some  genius,  must  not  expect  their  reward  in  that 
sort  of  gratitude  which  contributes  to  their  fame;  nay, 
must  be  content  to  be  considered  as  the  drudges  and  pio- 
neers of  literature,  to  smooth  the  way  for  others.  Nor  aoes 
it  fare  much  better  with  translators;  in  this  case,  the  origi-. 
nal  author  engrosses  the  whole  applause.  A  man  reads  the 
translation  with  advantage  and  pleasure;  but  thinks  the 
commonwealth  of  letters  no  more  indebted  to  the  person 
who  introduced  it  into  the  language,  than  to  the  printer  who 
printed,  or  to  the  bookseller  who  sells  the  book. 
From  whatever  cause  this  neglect  of  translators  has  arisen} 
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wbetberfroia  the  general  inferiority  of  translations  to  their 
originals,  or  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  a  translator  cannot 
l^e  a  good  poet,  (I  mean  here  to  speak  only  of  poetry)  it  is  a 
prejudice  that  has  done  much  harm  to  literature,  by  pre- 
venting and  discouraging  those  who  ar^  best  able  to  turn 
their  studies  that  way.  How  commonly  does  the  world  ex« 
^laim,  when  any  translation  is  made  by  one  who  has  had  in-' 
vention  enough  to  compose  an  original  piece,  what  pity  it  is 
that  such  a  genius  should  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  trans* 
lation;  forgetting  that  the  genius  of  Pope  thought  it  no 
sidiinission  to  translate  Homer,  nor  the  much  greacer  genius 
of  Bryden  to  translate  Virgil. 

It  has  been  said  of  ti-anslators,  and  it  is,  I  think,  pretty 
nearly  the  truth,  that  they  should  be  able  to  do  something 
like  what  they  translate,  i.  e,  should  be  almost  as  good  original 
authors  as  those  they  translate;  and  if  we  duly  consider 
their  necessary  qualifications,  a  nice  judgment  to  distinguish 
and  preserve  all  the  beauties  of  their  original;  a  capacity 
of  giving  to  the  manners  their  strong  and  lively  marks ;  to 
the  speeches  their  true  character  and  spirit;  to  the  senti* 
ments,  their  full  force  and  sublimity;  to  the  descriptions, 
their  natural  and  animated  colours;  besides  the  dictior)  and 
harmony  of  verse,  which  are  entirely  their  own;  we  shall 
perceive,  that  the  great  distance  between  the  translator  and 
the  original  will  vanish,vand  be  ready  to  own  that  translation 
is  not  the  business  of  those  who  can  only  set  a  verse  upon 
its  feet,  and  tag  together  half  a  dozen  couplets. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  translator  to  make  his 
poem  read,  like  an  original.  Now  this  can  never  be  attained 
liy  a  literal  translation ;  but  the  question  is,  what  latitude 
shall  be  allowed  to  him  ?  This,  I  thini^,  depends  upon  -the 
character  of  his  author.  In  translating  authors  of  so  much 
judgment  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  cannot  follow  them  too 
closely,  if  he  preserves  their  fire  and  spirit.  Their  example 
will  best  teach  him  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  figurative 
and  poetical;  when  to  rise  into  the  bold  and  sublime;  when 
to  be  humble  and  unadorned,  and  when  to  pay  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  that  imitative  harmony,  in  which  they  them- 
selves so  much  excel.  Yet  even  here,  he  must  often  cor- 
rect the  idioms  which  are  become  obsolete  and  uncouth ;  he 
must  soften  the  speeches  and  the  manners,  which  to  this 
polite  age  would  appear  rude  and  coarse;  and  in  this  he  can 
oe  guided  only  by  his  own  judgment.  But  in  poets  of  less 
eminence  he  may  use  greater  liberties.  He  must  exercise 
his  taste  to  discover  their  defects^  and  his  art  to  conceal 
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them.  He  must  lend  them  spirit  where  they  tfe  AvSif  anS 
correct  that  which  is  too  ardent.  He  nmst  labour  to  heighten 
their  beauties,  and,  where  they  are  ii^nting,  he  may  Ten* 
ture  to  supply  them.  In  short,  I  apprehend  that  transia* 
tion  will  bid*  fairest  for  success,  which  has  most  intrinsic 
merit,  and  which  re^ds  most  like  an  original. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  p6« 
rusal  of  a  translation  lately  published  at  Oxford  by  Mr. 
Mickle;  who  has  already  favoured  the  public  with  two  or 
three  original  pieces.  The  translation  I  mean,  is  the  first  bobk 
of  the  Lu&iad,  a  Portuguese  Epic  Poem  in  ten  books,  written 
by  Camoens.  Its  subject  is  the  famous  and  useful  discovery 
et  the  East-Indies,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  conduct  or  Vasco  (ie  Gama.  The  adventures  df 
this  voyage  furnished  the  poet  with  real  incidents,  morfir 
beautiful  and  natural  than  fancy  could  have  framed :  and  for 
his  machinery  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pagan  system. 

This  celebrated  poem,  thong^h  not  equal  to  the  first-rato 
Epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  may  well  hold  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  second ;  and  it  is  with  gr^ 
pleasure  that  I  behold  a  resolution  taken  of  rendering  it 
into  English,  by  so  able  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the  Con** 
cubine. 

The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  this  translation,  was  from  an 
extract  in  your  last  Magazine,  compared  with  the  old  tratfs* 
laden  of  fansbawe:  the  latter  is  indeed  true  to  the  ^nse  of 
Camoens;  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Mn  Mickle^s^ 
than  a  prose  translation  of  the  £neid  to  Dryden's.  If  ^ou 
will  permit  me  to  give  an  opinion,  Mr.  Mickle^a  transIatioD 
promises  well  to  stand  in  competition  with  any  made  in  the 
English  language.  His  characters  are  well  preserved  and 
strongly  marked ;  bis  speeches  h^ve  great  forpe  and  spiritj^ 
his  descriptions  are  masteriy  and  sublime;  his  verse  is 
written  in  a  nervous  and  lofty  diction,  and  in  a  fine  harmony 
of  numbers,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  produce  a  few  instances 
as  proofs  of  these  observations. 

The  character  of  Mars  is  finely  dra^^xi ;  and  as  gr^at  and 
sublime  as  any  description  given  of  him  in  the  first  classics^ 
]t  is  introduced  with  the  fallowing  noble  simile. 

Thus  when  the  storm  witl^  sudden  gust  invades 
The  ancient  forest's  deep  and  lofty  shades, 
The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course; 
The  shattered  oaks  crash,  and  with  echoes  hoarse 
The  mountains  groan,  while  whiriing  on  the  blast 
The  thick'ning  leaves  a  gloomy  darkness,  cast  j 


'Such  was  tbe  ttimidt  of  the  Uest  tbodes/ 
When  Mars,  high-towering  o'er  die  rival  gods 
Stept  forth :  stem  ^larklet  from  lii^  eve-balls  glancM; 
Ana  now,  befot^  the  throne  of  Jove  advanced, 
Oer  bis  left  shoulder  his  broad  shield  he  throws. 
And  lifts  his  helm  above  his  dreadful  brows ; 
Bold  and  enragM  he  stands^  and  frowning  round 
Strikes  with  his  spearstafF  on  the  sounding  ground* 

The  effect  of  this  a^stion  is  exceedingly  nob  la;  the  last 
(Bircumstance  particularly  is  finely  imagined ; 


Heav'n  trembled,  and  the  light  turnM  pale 


The  allusion  to  the  f^ble  of  Phaeton,  is  highly  poetical, 
!^4  ends  sublimely, 

The  bending  rowers  on  their  features  bore, 
The  swarthy  marks  of  Phaeton's  fall  of  yore ; 
When  fjammg  lightnings  scorch'd  the  banks  of  Po, 
And  natipqs  blacKeuM  m  the  dread  o'ertbrow. 

After  describing  the  first  engagement  with  the  Indians, 
the  poet  goes  on  thus ! 

UnniimberM  sea-fowl  rising  from  the  shore, 
Beat  round  in  whirls  at  every  cannon's  roar; 
Where  o'er  the  sn^oke  the  masts  tall  heads  appear. 
Hovering  they  scream,  then  dart  with  sudden  fear ; 
On  tremoling  wings  far  round  and  round  they  fly, 
And  fill  with  dismal  clang  their  native  sky. 
Thus  fled  in  i-oUt  confus'd  the  treacherous  Moors, 

The  turning  of  gne  part  of  th^  description  into  a  simile 
l^nd  illustration  of  the  other,  shews  great  address,  and  is  a 
beauty  of  a  new  i^nd  singular  kiqdj  which  till  now  had  never 
a  place  in  any  poem. 

'  I  ipight  quote  many  other  bes^utiful  passages  in  this  trans- 
lation; particularly  the  fine  description  of  the  Night,  and 
that  charming  simile  of  the  Pilgrim;  but  I  omit  them,  that  I 
inay  h^ve  room  to  say  a  few  words  of  that  part  of  versifica- 
tion, which  is  usually  called  sentimental  harmony. 

By  sentimental  harmony,  I  mean  not  only  the  sound  of 
words,  considered  as  rough,  smooth,  broad,  soft,  &c.  but  alsq 
the  length  and  cadence  of  phrase,  adapted  to  any  sentin 
meilt  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  capable  of  being  reduced 
tocertaiin  rules,  as  the  science  of  music  is;  for  sound  is 
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equally  the  object  of  both.  The  cadence  I  consider  as 
equivalent!  both  to  the  time^  and  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
notes;  and  the  rough,  broad,  soft  sound  of  words,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  forte  or  piano  of  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  that  a  good  treatise  were  composed  on  this  subject, 
which  would  be  a  standard  rule,  not  only  for  composition, 
but  pronunciation.  If  the  narrow  limits  of  the  voice  in 
speech  be  mentioned  as  an  objection,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  music  does  not  enjoy  a  great  variety  of  expression ; 
and  that  the  pa3sions  (of  grief  or  joy,  for  example)  are  rather 
to  be  expressed  by  the  movement,  than  by  the  rising  or 
sinking  of  the  notes.  But  the  variety  of  sound  in  speech, 
is  not  less  than  of  notes  in  music.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  in  his  treatise  De  Compositione  Verborum,  says  the 
voice  in  speaking  may  rise  or  sink  two  notes  and  a  half  from 
its  pitch ;  each  of  which  is  capable  of  a  division,  even  to 
the  eighth  part  of  a  note,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  als|e« 
bra;  which  gives  no  less  than  forty  different  sounds.  A  dif- 
ference of  time  too  is  constituted,  both  by  the  long  and 
short  vowels,  and  by  every  consonant  that  enters  into  a  syl- 
lable, as  the  above-mentioned  author  has  clearly  proved;  so 
that  speech,  both  for  sound  and  time,  is  equal  m  variety, 
though  not  in  compass,  to  the  notes  of  music. 

Success  in  this  sentimental  harmony  constitutes  one 
great  difference  between  a  pleasing  and  a  disagreeable 
writer.  An  harmonious  composition  disguises  a  multitude 
of  faults.  A  nice  ear  then  is  as  necessary  to  a  fine  writer, 
as  to  a  good  musician:  it  is  the  only  rule  whereby  he  can 
judge  of  the  length,  the  cadence,  and  the  sound  of  phrase, 
that  is  best  adapted  to  express  particular  sentiments ;  and 
though  it  be  not  always  required  to  make  the  sound  imitate 
the  sentiment,  yet  a  writer  without  an  ear  will  be  continually 
in  danger  of  making  the  sound  counteract  it,  which  is  always 
to  be  avoided. 

This  imitation  of  the  sentiment  by  the  phrase,  belongs  to 

Erose  writers  in  common  with  poets;  which  is  evident  from 
ence,  that  poets  in  attempting  it  sometimes  fall  into  prose, 
a  licence  not  to  be  allowed,  except  in  the  drama.  In  the 
above-mentioned  translation  of  the  Lusiad,  this  kind  of  imi- 
tative harmony  is  often  happily  attained,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  instances. 

The  bursting  whirlwinds  tear  their  rapid  course. 

The  shattered  oaks  crash ;  and  with  echoes  hoarse, 

The  mountains  groan — P.  36. 

Tt^e  prows,  their  speed  stopt,  o'er  the  surges  nod— P.  41. 
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The  watchman^s  carol  echoed  from  the  prows, 

Alone,  at  times,  awakes  the  still  repose-*-?.  44. 

There  wait;  and  sudden  on  the  heedless  foe 

Rush,  and  destroy  them  ere  they  dread  the  blow.— P.  5K 

A  sudden  storm  she  raisM,  loud  howrd  the  blast. 

The  yard  arms  rattled,  and  each  groaning  mast 

Bended  beneath  the  weight. — P.  60. 

I  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this  excellent  translation, 
with  a  fine  example  of  the  other  kind  of  imitative  harmony, 
which  is  produced  by  a  proper  choice  of  words  expressive 
of  the  subject  by  their  sound.  Arms  and  armour  are  more 
fully  represented  to  the  imagination  by  terms  of  a  bold  and 
sonorous  tone:  accordingly  the  poet  in  the  following  de- 
scription has  selected  such  words  as  are  composed  of  open 
and  broad  vowels,  joined  with  the  roughest  consonants. 
The  description  in  itself  is  picturesque  and  masterly. 

Strait^  he  spoke,  the  magazines  displaced 
Their  glorious  shew,  where,  tire  on  tire  inlaid, 
AppearM  of  glittering  steel  the  carabines. 
There  the  plumM  helms,  and  ponderous  bri^andines; 
O'er  the  broad  buckler's  sculptur'd  orbs  emboss'd. 
The  crooked  faulchions,  dreadful  blades,  were  crost; 
Here  clasping  greaves  and  plaited  mailqqilts  strong. 
The  long  DO ws  here,  and  rattling  quivers  hung. 
And  like  a  grove  the  burnished  spears  were  seen. 
With  darts,  and  halberts  double  ed&^'d,  between; 
Here  dread  grenadoei^  and  tremenoous  bombs. 
With  deaths  ten  thousand  lurking  in  their  wombs; 
And  far  around  of  brown  and  dusky  red. 
The  pointed  piles  of  iron  balls  were  spread. 

1771,  Aug.  D.  Z. 


XLVI.  On  the  Mistakes  of  eminent  Authors. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  often  thouofht,  that  if  a  collection  were  made  of 
the  Mistakes,  of  emineiit  Authors^  proceeding  merely  from 
forgetfulness  or  inattention,  it  would  fill  a  volume  much 
larger  than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  upon  Vulgar  Etrors. 
A.  Gellius  has,  in  his  agreeable  manner,  given  us  several 
oversights  of  this  kind,  from  Varro,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Ne* 
pos,  Virgil,, and  others:  to  which  may  be  added,^  a  similar 
one  of  Plautus  in  2Spidico,  A.  1.  S.  1. 
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E.  tJbi  arma  sura  Stnat^poclif 


T.  Pol  ilia  ad  hastes  transfiigeruiU. 

E.  Armane? 

71  Atque  ^uidem  ciio. 

E.  Set'ione  diets  hmc  tuf 

T.  Serio  irufuam:  kostes  habent* 

E.  Edepolfacinus  improhunu 

T.  At  jam  aliifecerunt  idem. 

Erit  uli  ilia  res  honofi, 

E.  Std? 

T.  Suia  antea  aliis/uit.  ^  ^ 

E.  Mulciber  credo  arma  fiecit,^  qua  Hahuit  Strahppacfes^ 

TravolavefUnt  ad  hostes,  turn  ille  pro^atus  Tbeti 

Sine  perdat  i  dlia  ttppcTtaburU  ei  NereijUue. 

For  it  is  erident,  from  the  piassage  in  Homer  here  alltided 
to,  that  the  arms  in  which  Fatroelus  was  equifiped  for  thc^ 
field  and  which  Hectoi*  despoiled  him  of^  were  n^t  made  by 
Vulcan :  it  being  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  thenij  thai 
Thetis  procured  from  that  God  a  new  suit  of  armour  for 
Achilles,  of  which  we  have  so  beautiful  a  description  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  not,  however,  clear,  whe-^ 
ther  this  mistake  is  to  be  imputed  to  Plautus  himself,  or  was 
intended  by  that  stCCftrate  painter  of  men  and  manners  for  a 
strike  ef  nature  in  the  character  of  EpidicHs;  who,  as  a  ser^^ 
vant^  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  but  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  and  thetefore^  consistently  enough^ 
to  make  such  a  blunder.  But  this  plea  cannot  be  ui^ged  for 
^  that  oversight  of  Catulhis,  which  has  been  remarked  by 
Strada,  -  and  hefote  him  by  Scaliger.  I  mean  that  palpable 
one  in  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Pelens  and  Tnetis; 
where  he  pronounces  the  ship  that  sailed  upon  the  Argo« 
nautic  expedition  to  be  the  first  that  ever  put  to  sea. 

Ilia  fiidem  cursupinma  imbuit  Amptdtriten. 

And  a  few  lines  lower  clearly  confutes  himself,  in  the  Epi*" 
sode  of  Ariadne,  which  constitutes  the  principd  beauty  of 
that  poem  t 

Thesea  cedenteni  celeri  cum  classe  tuetur 
Irtdomitos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna furores. 

Another  slip  of  the  same  nature,  and  on  the  same  occasion 
too  as  this  last,  is  one  thai  we  meet  «rith  in  Valerius  f  lac« 
cus.  This  author,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  first  book 
mentions  Egyptian  and  Tyrian  Vessels  as  existing  at  the 
same  time  with  that  in  which  the  Argonauts  wefie  embarked ; 
for  thus  he  makes  Neptmie  speii^k,  ,when  going  to  alli^  ihe 
storm  which  Boreas  had  raisetl : 


i 


7:%€  Saih  ^  Ctaa^his  Miruscfis.  I59i 

Vemant  Pharie  Tyiwq^e  catin»y 
I^enxu9sumqae  pute&t— -« 

Argonaut  I.  v,  644v 

Thmgli  in  the  opMing^  of  it  be  had  celebrated  the  voyage 
Uttdertaken  bjtho^  heroes,  as  the  first  tbfit  ever  was  made; 
and  of  couf9e  th«  fiifidita  ratis-^the  vessel  that  carried 
diem-*^  the  first  tlmt  had  eitcoantered  the  dangers  of  the 
oeetn: 

Prima  deftm  magnis  canimus  freta  pervia  nautis^ 
Fatidicamque  ratem  —— * 

Wigariy  Nov.  \9.  QL 

in  U  Nov. 


X^yiL  Martial  and  Statius  <Jo  UlQ  Bath  of  Claudius  Etrasent^ 

Mil  Urban, 

The  critics*  have  remarked  a  strange  disagreement  be- 
tween Martial  and  Statiu!^,  in  the  elegant  descriptions  which 
those  authors  have  given  of  the  Bath  of  Claudius  Etruscus  ^ 
but  not  one  of  them,  as  I  can  find,  hath  attempted  to  account 
for  it.  See  the  Epigram  de  Etrusci  Thermis,  Martial,  lib. 
VL  42  ;  and  the  poem  entitled  Balneum  Etrusci,'  Stat.  Sylv^ 
lib.  I.  5.  Martial  mentions  the  Onyx,  and  that  species  of 
iKa:riegated  marble,  which,  from  the  imaginary  resemblance 
it  bore  to  the  spots  of  the  serpent,  was  named  Ophites^ 
among  the  decorations  of  this  Bath  : 

Siccos  pingnis  Onyx  anhelat  agstus  -■  ■  > 
£t  flamma  tenui  calent  Ophita^: 

Statius  in  e;spress  terms  excludes  them  both. 

Moeret  Onyx  longe,  queriturque  exclusus  Ophites; 

Now,  there  appears  to  me  no  other  way  of  clearing,  up 
t^  difference  between  the  two  poets,  but  by  attending  to 
the  different  nature  of  their  compositions.  That  of  Statius 
was  an  extempore  prodnction^  thrown  off  hastily,  during  the 
course  of  an  entertainment,  at  Etruscus's  table,  as  we  find 
by  his  appeal  to  Etrnscus  himself:  "Claudii  Etrusci  testi- 
monium est,  qui  Balneoktm  a  me  suum  intra  moram  ccen-^ 
recepit."  Prasfat,  ad  Svlvar.  lib,  I.  And  it  is  evident  from 
other  passages  of  the  Prefatory  Epistles  to  the  Sylvas,  that 
thease.  sudden  excursions  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
muse  of  Statius ;  which,  whatever  honour  they  might  reflect 
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on  the  poet^s  abilities,  must  necessarily  subject  him  to 
frequent  mistakes.  Of  this,  the  passage  under  considera^- 
tion  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  instance:  for  I  make  no 
doubt,  that  Martial's  little  piece  on  the  sailie  subject^ 
though  it  has  infinitely  less  poetry,  has  abundantly  more 
truth  in  it;  not  being  like  the  other,  an  extempore  efhsiou. 
For,  that  this  poet  had  little  or  no  turn  for  such  sallies  of 
genius,  may  ikiily  be  presumed  from  the  following  disticbg 
lib.  XL  91. 

Lege  nimis  dura  coriyivam  scribere  versus 
Cogis,  Stella;  licet  scribere,  nempe  inatos: 

Which  evidently  implies  a  consciousness,  that  he  could  not 
attempt  them  with  success.  This  will  appear  still  more 
probable,  if  with  some  critics  we  suppose  (what  the  subject 
seems  to  authorise)  the  following  epieram  to  be  pointed 
against  Statins  under  the  name  of  Sabellus ; 

Laudas  Balnea  versibus  trecentis 
Ccenantis  bene  Pontici,  Sabelle : 
Vis  coenare,  Sabelle,  non  lavari.       Martial,  lib.  IX.  20. 

For  then  the  ill-natured  fling  in  the  last  line  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  that  mortifying  truth,  the  versibiis  trecentis^  in  the 
first;  and  both  together  serve  to  intimate,  in  language 
more  intelligible  tnan  a  thousand  words,  the  envied  superi-' 
ority  of  this  same  fictitious  Sabellus  in  a  talent,  to  which  tb« 
Epigram  writet  was  sensible  that  himself  bad  not  equal  pre- 
tensions. 

WtgaUf  Dec,  17.  Q. 

Ml  i^  Dec.  _ 

XLVIIL  Greek  Inscription  to  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forward?. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  seen  ^  very  extraordinary  piece  of  music,  com- 
posed by  the  famous  Mr.  William  Byrd,  (lately  revived, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Alcock,)  which  is  so  contrived,  that 
all  the  parts  may  be  sung  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  it 
put  me  in  mina  of  the  K>llowing  ciirious  Greek  inscription, 
round  the  font,  in  the  church  at  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire; 
the  inserting  of  which,  in  your  useful  and  entertaining  Ma- 
gazine, will  oblige  many  of  your  constant  readers,  and  id 
particular,  your  humble  servant, 

Litchfield  Closey  Dec.  xno.  J.  A. 

NITON  ANOMHMA  MH  MONAN  Q|IN»  .  • 

Which  may  be  tbus;  translated. 

Wash  the  sin^  not  only  the  face* 
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Mr.  URBAN) 

THE  inscription  iii  Sandbach  Churchy  in  your  Supple«> 
tsxent^  is,  I  believe,  common  on  other  fonts ;  I  have  seen  it 
at  Harlow  in  Essex;  and  I  think  elsewhere.  From  the  form 
of  the  font,  I  believe  the  conceit  is  invented  since  the  Re-^ 
formation j  and  not  Monkish. 

The  common  adage  about  which  your  correspondent  in* 
quires  in  your  last  Magazine^ 

Q,uem  Jupiter  vult  perder6  prius  dementat^ 

h  supposed  to  be  in  Pfaasdrus ;  but  I  have  it  from  pretty 
good  authority  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic  author^  but  a  say* 
ing  taken  up  and  used  at  random;  D.  H* 


Mr.  Urban, 

THAT  artificial  Gr^ek  line,  whidh  is  sometimes  found 
Written  upon  fonts^  and  will  read  the  same^  both  backward 
and  forward) 

is  a  species  of  what  I  have  seen  called^  on  account  of  th« 
difficulty  of  composing  the  like  fantastical  inscriptions^ 
Devil* s  Verses.  But  the  most  extraordinafy  of  those,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  to  be  imitated^  is  a  verse  I  find  in  Mis^ 
son's  Voyage  to  Italy^  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  676.  edit,  1714^  8vo. 

Sacrum  pinque  dabo,  non  macrum  sacrificabo. 

This,  at  the  Old  Cloister  of  S.  Marca  Novella^  at  Florence, 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain.  The  above 
is  adapted  to  Abel>  but  read  backward^  and  altering  the 

Punctuation,  it  will  produce  a  Pentameter  applicable  to 
lain,  thus 

Sacrificabo  macfum,  non  dabo  pinque  sactlim. 

This,  as  I  said,  appears  to  me  to  be  inimitable,  and  ond 
may  challenge  the  whole  world,  I  appi^ehend,  to  produce 
the  like.  In  tKe  fifst  place,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form  a  Latin  Hexameter,  which,  when  read  backward,  will 

Sive  us  a  Pentametei".     It  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  do 
lis,  and  to  eiihibit  at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  sense, 
B  ut  what  makes  it  most  wonderful  is,  that  in  the  third 
place,  the  sense  is  well  adapted  to  the  different  characters 
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of  the  parties  that  are  supposed  to  utter,  one  the  tlexameter^ 
and  the  other  the  Pentameter,  viz.  Abel  and  Cain. 

Few  persons,  I  believe,  will  chuse  to  spend  their  time  in 
framing  a  like  gimcrack  upon  any  subject ;  but  I  am  really 
of  opinion  a  man  might  try  a  whole  year,  before  he  would 
be  able  to  succeed  as  well  as  the  monk  that  composed  the 
above  line. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

T.  Row. 

P.  S.  There  is  a  further  singularity  in  the  verse  above, 
which  I  was  near  omitting,  and  makes  it  still  more  arduous 
and  remarkable.  The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  are  both 
Leonine  verses,  the  middle  and  the  ending  of  each  rbyni- 
ing  to  one  another. 

1770,  SuppL 

1771,  March,  June. 


XLIX.  The  Adage^  Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere^  &c.  illustrated. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Though  the  trite  adage,  Suem  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  Kc. 
conceniing  the  author  of  which  one  of  your  corriespondent* 
inquires,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  found  verbatim  in  any  ancient 
author,  the  sentiment  it  conveys  appears  to  be  commonly 
adopted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  There  i» 
moreover  a  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  the  mimic,  as  I  find  it 
quoted  by  Graevius  in  his  Lectiones  Hesiodas,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  proverb  in  question,  "  Fortuna  quem  vult 
perdere  stultum  facit.'*  The  some  critic  likewise  quotes 
four  lines  from  an  anonymous  Greek  author  which  contain 
a  similar  sentiment. 

Teru  TO  <zr^a;rcK  i^cc^at^ition  ^^svuPf 
Top  ySf  ^v  f0->^Aoy  «?  ^  rn*'  X^'^i*^  TPi'jru 
vuyi.irivy  »y  ltd)]  ^jt-indiy  uv  u^A.otql»yn» 

The  fragment  of  Publius  Syrus  seems  less  cbars^eable 
with  impiety  than  the  proverb  as  it  is  commonly  used;  the 
word  FortuJUL  being  less  offensive  than  Jupiter,  supposing  it 
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to  mean  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  phrase  stuttunt  facit  i$ 
Softer  than  dementat :  but  the  Greek  evidently  makes  the 
gods  the  efficient  causes  of  those  transgressions  for  which 
they  afterwards  punish  (^^aviuv)  poor  mortals,  for  the  word 
i-^HTw  is  much  too  strong  to  imply  a  bare  permission.  Grae- 
viufe  indeed  attempts  to  defend  these  and  other  passages  of 
the  same  purport;  but  with  how  little  reason,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  in  Hesiod  which  occasioned  the  foregoin? 
quotations.  Speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  strife  (fPi^^y)  whica 
prevail  in  the  world,  the  poet  observes  that  the  nrst 

——  nroXtfJiov  rt  xctxov  >^  J^^iif  o^iXXm 

Hes.op*  lin.  15* 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  consistent 
scheme  of  theology  in  the  writings  of  the  poets,  whatever 
we  may  in  those  of  the  philosophers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Ipswich.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Urban, 

IN  your  volume  for  1771,  one  of  your  constant  readers 
desires  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  to  inform  him 
in  what  original  Roman  author  the  common  adage 

Quem  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat, 

is  to  be  found.  D.  H.  intimates,  that  it  is  not  in  any  classic 
author,  but  a  saying  taken  up  and  used  at  random.  W.  W. 
believes  it  cannot  be  found  verbatirn  in  any  ancient  author, 
though  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have,  as  he  has  shewn^ 
commonly  adopted  the  sentiment.  We  may  safely  assert,  I 
presume,  that  it  is  not  in  any  truly  classic  author,  as  the  verb, 
deniento  will  not  be  found  in  any*  writer  generally  esteemed 
such.  And  may  we  not  almost  as  safely  pronounce,  that, 
wherever  this  saying  is  to  be  found  verbatim^  it  is  only  a 
translation  of  the  following  lines  of  Euripides,  Which  occur 
in  the  Incertae Tragoediae,  as  published  by  Barnes? 

Toy  pS»  tQT^'i^t  v^urov.     V.  430,  437. 

In  Barneses  note  upon  this  passage,  among  other  re- 
ferences, he  adds,— "Tale   quid  Paterculus   d.e   Variana 
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clade.**  Paterculus*s  words  are  these:  '^  Ita  se  res  habet,  ul 
plerumque  deus,  fortunam  mutaturiis,  consilia  corrumpat.'* 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  1 18. — It  may  be.  further  remarked^  that  Duport^ 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homefica,  at  p.  282  note,  absolutely 
translates  these  words  of  Euripides  by  the  common  adage 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  hints  from, 

Your  constant  readeri 
Sept.2\,  nli.  LI* 

nllfJune. 
1773,  SepL 
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passages  in  Silius  Italicus* 
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Mr.  Urban, 

HE  excellent  author  of  the  Rambler  compares  the  silence 
ef  Dido  at  the  sight  of  i^neas  in  the  infernal  shades,  so 
elegantly  described  bv  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
i£neid,  with  that  of  Ajax  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Odyssey ;  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter,  as  being 
much  more  highly  in  character.  He  intimates,  that  the 
silence  of  the  son  of  Telamon  was  undoubtedly  founded  in 
prid6,  and  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  de* 
tects  in  the  arts  of  eloquence ;  justly  concluding,  that  thi% 
sullen  taciturnity  had  a  much  more  striking  effect  and  con- 
veyed a  stronger  idea  of  the  most  sovereign  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, **  than  any  words  which  so  rude  an  orator  could 
have  found."  To  this,  I  think,  may,  with  some  appearance 
of  reason,  be  added,  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
remarked  by  any  of  the  commentators,  that  this  hero  could 
not  but  recollect  his  having  been  foiled,  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  in  his  contest  for  the  arms  of 
iAchilles,  merely  by  the  superior  address  of  his  wordy 
antagonist;  and  would  not  this  reflection  naturally  prevent 
him  from  having  now  recourse  to  the  same  weapon  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  his  resentment,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had 
before  been  so  signally  defeated  ?  If  it  were  not  refining 
too  much,  I  would  venture  to  assert,  that  Silius  Italicus  wa« 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  this  particular  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  Ajax,  when  he  introduced  him  into  his  own 
Elysium ;  and  that  the  short,  characteristic  stroke,  in  which 
he  represents  Scipio  as  adniiring  ihg  stately  step  of  this  hero^ 
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Ajacisque  gradum  — — * 

Miratur 

Sil.  Ital.  XIII.  801. 

was  borrowed  from  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  Elysium  of  ^ 
Homer. 

I  shall  not  dispute  with  The  Rambler  the  inferiority  of 
the  copy  exhibited  in  Virgil  to  the  original  of  his  great 
master,  the  Mseonian  bard;  but  must  venture  to  differ  from 
fapi,  though  not  without  great  diffidence  and  distrust  of  my 
own  opinion,  concerning  the  reason  on  which  this  inferiority 
is  principally  founded.  He  seems  to  think,  that  the  sight  of 
Mneas,  instead  of  chaining  up  the  tongue  of  Dido,  and 
striking  her  speechless,  ought  to  have  produced  an  effect 
the  very  reverse  of  this:  it  should  have  roused  her  into 
clamour,  reproach,  and  denunciation.  But,  with  submission 
to  the  judgment  of  this  admirable  writer,  he  seems,  herein, 
to  have  totally  mistaken  the  design  of  the  poet.  Virgil,  I 
apprehend,  by  the  behaviour  of  Dido  on  this  occasion,  in* 
tended  to  represent  the  dignity  of  her  resentment^  dropping 
the  'Woman  in  her  to  portray  the  queen : 

Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat; 

Nee  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 

Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Considered  in  this  light,  is  not  her  fixed  attitude  and  con- 
temptuous silence,  her  turning  away  from  jEneas,  and  keep* 
ing  her  eyes  immoveably*  rivetted  to  the  ground,  infinitely 
more  expressive  and  more  eloquent  than  all  the  powers  of 
language?  A  mere  female,  indeed,  would,  in  her  circum- 
stances, have  railed  and  reproached ;  it  was  beneath  the 
queen  of  Carthage  to  do  either.  I  am  not,  however,  igno- 
rant that  a  different  interpretation  has  been  given  of  this 
silence  of  hers,  by  an  anonymous  writer^  of  great  taste  and 
elegance,  who  imputes  it  to  "  the  consciousness  of  her  guilty** 
and  her  consequent  **  shame  on  finding  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  women,  the  Cumaan  SibyV^  This 
sense  of  the  passage,  though  supported  with  the  utmost  in-* 
genuity  and  refinement,  does  not,  I  confess,  appear  to  mo 
so  natural  as  that  before  mentioned ;  since  it  is  neither 
clear  how  Dido  could  possibly  have  any  knowledge  of  thd 


^w^— — ^— SF^        '"I  .    II  —     ^  "»■   ".^i^wc   ,1  11^— iMTii    m 


*  See  No.  VIII.  of  an  ingenious  and  entertaining  collection  of  papers  om 
subjects  literary,  critical,  and  humorous,  enl^itled.  The  Old  Maid,  published 
Ji  tbe  j^Kf  175^,  and  reprinted  in  1 764. 
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Sibyl,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable,  that  the  sight  of  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  could  affect  her  so  sensibly  as 
that  of  iEneas,  who  had  been  the  author  of  her  greatest 
misfortunes,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  her  death. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  fancy,  that  the  poet,  in 
this  passage  might  possibly  design  to  hint  to  us,  in  his  de-» 
licate  manner,  the  difference  between  the  states  of  the  /iV- 
ing  and  the  dead;  to  intimate,  that,  though  the  latter  may 
retain  all  the  passions  and  resentments*  to  which  they  were 
enslaved  upon  earth,  yet,  in  this  state  of  separate  beings, 
those  passions  can  only  prey  upon  the  spirits  that  entertain 
them,  and  so  much  the  more  keenl>'  as  they  are  now  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  gratifying,  or  giving  vent  to  them. 
The  duration  of  the  vicious  appetites  beyond  the  grave,  and 
their  attendance  on  the  soul  in  the  next  life,  is  a  favorite 
doctrine  of  Plato.  As  Virgil  was  a  great  admirer  of  this 
author,  and  has  evidently  adopted  his  principles  of  philo^ 
sophy,  his  shadowing  out  this  favorite  tenet  of  his  master, 
in  the  conduct  of  Dido,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  no  im- 
probable conjecture. 

The  affinity  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  touch  upon  a  point, 
which  I  have  frequently  canvassed  in  my  own  thoughts,  but 
could  never  yet  satisfactorily  clear  up.  I  mean  the  conduct 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  his  thirteenth  book ;  wherein,  after  con- 
veying his  hero  into  the  Elysian  fields,  in  imitation  of  his 
great  original,  he  presents  him  with  a  view  of  several  of  the 
heroes  who  figured  in  the  Trojan  war : 

Inde  vero  stupet  iEacide,  stupet  Hectore  magno; 
Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectans  LyETUS  Atridas, 
Jamque  Ithacum,  corde  sequantem  Pele'ia  facta: 

representing  him,  we  see,  as  gazing  upon  the  others  with 
wonder  and  astonishment ^  but  seized  withjoy^  which  appears 
to  me  utterly  misplaced,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  royal 
Grecian  brothers,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Priam,  and  consequently  of  -ZEneas,  from  whom  the  Ro^ 
mans,  and  Scipio,as  one  of  them,  affected  to  derive  the  glory 
of  their  origin.  The  poet  would,  surely,  with  much  more 
propriety,  have  shewn  his  hero  expressing  his  satisfaction  on 
the  appear^ce  of  a  Trojan  chief.  And,  indeed,  he  awakens 


*  Curae  non  ipsa  in  morte  relinquunt« 

iEn.  VI.  444* 
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ftll  our  attention,  and  prepares  us  for  some  such  pleasing 
incident  a  few  lines  higher,  in  that  noble  encomium  upon 
Homer,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl ;  who, 
after  expatiating  to  Scipio  on  the  merits  of  the  venerable 
bard,  judiciously  closes  the  whole  with  this  fine  stroke,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  recal  his  thoughts  (as  it  instantly  re- 
cals  ours)  to  his  Trojan  ancestors-^^namely,  that  the  muse 
of  this  divine  poet  had  likewise  immortalizea  his  mother  eouH" 

-  Et  VESTRAM  tulit  usque  ad  sidera  TROJAM. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  critical  reader, 
whether  these  words,  and  the  place  they  are  found  in,  do 
not  naturally  make  him  expect  to  see  the  young  Roman  in- 
troduced to  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dardan.race?  and 
whether'he  is  not  disappointed  to  find  the  poet  slurring  over 
the  in^me  of  Hector  with  the  same  undistinguishing  marks 
of  cursory  attention  as  that  of  Achilles,— stupet  ^acide, 
stupet  Hectore  magno, — without  suffering  it  to  excite  pe- 
culiar emotions  of  pleasure  and  adviiration  in  the  breast  of 
Scipio;  and  still  more  so  to  behold  these  emotions  excited 
in  him  by  the  appearance  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus^ 
Nestor  and  Ajax  ? 

Ajacisque  gradum,  venerandaque  Nestoris  ora 
Miratur,  geminos  aspectans  lastus  Atridas. 

If  these  may  be  deemed  improprietiesy  and  certainly  they 
seeyn  to  be  such,  by  what  name  shall  we  call  the  total  omis^ 
sion  of  Romulus  and  JEneas? — ^The  poet,  in  order,  we  may 
presume,  to  animate  his  hero,  by  great  examples,  to  the 
pursuit  of  honest  fame,  selects  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  to  pass  in  revi'^w  before  him;  and,  to  incite 
him,  as  a  Roman,  to  direct  that  passion  solely  to  the  good 
of  his  country,  to  make  that  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  thence  to  expect  the  truest  and  most  durable  re- 
Down,  points  out  to  him,  by  the  Sibyl,  a  group  of  his  im- 
mortal countrymen,  who,  devoting  their  labouirs  and  their 
lives  to  that  noble  end,  had  finished,  in  her  service,  the 
same  career  of  glory  that  he  was  himself  now  going  to  enter 
upon.  Is  it  not  reasonable  here  to  look  for,  do  we  not 
anxiously  expect  to  find,  at  the  head  of  this  illustrious  band 
of  Romans,  i^neas  the  father  of  that  people,  and  Romulus 
the  founder  of  their  state  ?  It  is  true,  Lavinia  and  Hersilia,  the 
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consorts  of  these  great  personages,  are  briefly  announced  by 
the  Sibyl;  the  first,  as  being  the  happy  instrument  of  unit-t 
ing  the  Trojans  and  the  Latines;  the  latter,  as  having 
effected  a  work  no  less  salutary,  by  reconciling  the  Sabines 
to  the  Romans  after  their  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  grace  of  novelty  which  this  introduction 
of  female  characters  into  the  poet's  Elysium  may  justly  boast 
pf,  and  the  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  with  which  some  of 
them  are  touched  (those  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  in  partir 
cular],  methinks  his  neglecting  to  bring  upon  the  scene  the 
two  most  distinguished  male  worthies  of  his  country,  must  be 
considered  as  a  capital  error;  especially  since  he  could  have 
found  an  employment  for  them,  so  excellently  adapted  to 
Jheir  situation  and  character;  for  would  there  not  have  been 
infinitely  more  propriety  in  ushering  in  Scipio  to  the  ac* 
quaintance  of  Romulus  or  ^neas,  and  describing  him  a« 
seeking  the  path  to  true  glory  at  their  mouth,  rather  than  at 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great? — ^There  was  so  striking  a 
contrast  between  that  monarch  and  the  young  Roman,  in 
the  vicious  unbridled  passions  of  the  one,  and  the  .mild 
virtues,  the  amiable  well-regulated  affections  of  the  other; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  happy  a  resemblance  between  the 
latter  and  >Eneas  in  particular,  in  the  distinguishing  cha* 
racteristics  of  each,  piety  zx\A  valour;  that  this  consideration 
alone,  one  would  think,  might  have  determined  the  poet  to 
send  him  with  that  inquiry  to  the  Trojan,  in  preference  of 
the  Grecian,  chief: 

Similique  cupidine  rerum 


Pectora  nostra  calent,  quae  te  via  scire  superbum 
Ad  decus,  et  summas  laudum  perduxerit  artes  ? 

Add  to  this,  that  it  is  paying  a  poor  compliment  to  all  the 
heroes  of  Rome,  and  particularly  to  those  two,  their  great 
progenitor  and  their  legislator^  to  represent  one  of  their  de- 
scendants as  tarnishing,  in  effect,  the  lustre  oT  their  atchieve- 
ments,  and  tearing,  as  it  were,  the  laurels  from  their  brows, 
by  thus  placing  the  crown  of  glory  on  the  head  of  the  King 
of  MacedoiA ; 


Quanto  exsuperat  tua  gloria  cunctos 


Indubitata  duces! 


Nor  is  it  more  agreeable  to  poetical  probability,  than  to  the 
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mode]  belt^  out  by  Virgil*, '  or  to  the  truth  of  nature,  if  we 
consider  the  indignant  republican  spirit,  and  stern  baugbti* 
ness,  that  marked  the  Ronaan  character,  to  represent  one  of 
jthe  first  and  greatest  of  that  name  as  holding  converse  with 
a  foreigner  and  a  king. 

I  will  venture,  yet  further,  to  hazard  an  opinion,  that  thd 
taunting  air  and  insult,  with  which  Scipio  accosts  Amilcar^ 
is  as  unworthy  of  him  as  a  man,  as  the  obsequious  courtly 
strain,  in  which  he  offers  incense  to  Alexander,  is  unbecom-* 
ing^im  as  a  Roman.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  if 
*his  address  to  Amilcar  be  a  blemish,  it  is  a  beautiful  one,  and 
such  as  we  would  not  willingly  part  with ;  since  it  gives  the 
poett  an  opportunity  of  displaying,  to  great  advantage,  the 
terrible  graces  which  distinguish  this  fierce  and  imperious 
commander.  Haying  learned,  from  the  conversation,  that  a 
general  havock  and  destruction  marked  the  progress  of  JnnibaPs 
frms  in  Italy,  the  disdainful  shade  stalks  majestically  away, 
^er  pttering  this  malignant  exultation : 

r- — -Quod  si  Laurentia  vastat 


Nunc  igni  regna,  et  Phrygias  res  vert  ere  tentat; 
O  pietas,  O  sancta  fides,  O  vera  propago, 
Atque  utinam  amissum  repaT^et  decus !  inde  citato 
Celsus  abit  gressu,  majorque  r^cessit  iipago. 

Another  thing,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  an  egregious 
oversight  in  this  au|:hor,  in  his  daring  to  try  his  hand  at  a 


*  Mneas,  indeed,  as  decorum  required,  addresses  Dido ;  but  no  one  else^ 
^except  his  friends  and  bis  countrymen,  Anchises,  Deiphobus,  and  Palinurus« 

f  It  amazes  one  to  observe  the  character  which  Scaliger  gives  of  this  au« 
^hor:  "  Silium  expediamus,  quern  equidem  postremum  bonorum  poetarum 
jexistimo ;  quin  ne  pottam  quidenu  Non  nervos,  non  numjeros,  non  spirituni 
babet.  Adeo.vero  ab  omni  veuere  alienus  est,  ut  nulius  invenustior  sit.''^— 
Poetic  lib.  VI.  cap.  6.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  criti- 
fiism,  there  certainly  afe  many  indisputable  proofs  of  a  fine  genius,  and  aa 
«legant  taste  in  various  parts  of  his  poem  :  in  those  beautiful  lines  on  the 
Power  of  Music,  in  the  eleventh  book — the  Encomium  on  Ennius  in  the  twelfth 
r— that  on  Homer  in  the  thirteenth — the  strokes  upon  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  ths 
^ighth— but  more  particularly  in  the  address  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  to  Scipio 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  book.  The  intelligent  reader  will,  probably, 
think  the  judgmei^t  of  that  critic  far  from  being  infallible,  who  could  be 
capable  of^ pr^erring  Martial  to  Catullus,  and  off  pronouncing  Fracastorius 
the  best  poet  after  Virgil.  Very  different  is  the  ppinion  of  a  critic  of  another 
4ort  a^d  size;  from  whose  sentence  in  these  matters,  there  lies  no  appeal : 
**  Silium  Italicum,  poetam  roeo  quidem  judicio  pr<Pstantem,  Ciceronis  apprim& 
studiosum  fuisse,  &c." — ^Muret.  Var.  Lect.  lib.  IL  cap.  14i 

*  lib.  IIL  cap.  125.  f  Lib.  Vi  cap.  4. 
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sketch  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  (which,  however,  has  nothing 
new  in  it  to  recommend  or  to  palliate  the  attempt)  when  the 
principal  outlines  of  their  character  had  been  pencilled  out 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Virgil.  And  what  renders  this 
oversight  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  recent  contest 
between  Vitellius  and  Otho  afforded  the  noblest  character 
for  thepoefs  Elysium,  by  the  death  of  the  latter ;  which  we 
find  making,  afterwards,  so  exquisitely  fine  a  figure  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  historian. 

Wigarij  April  24.  Q, 

4772,  May. 
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Mr.  Urban,  . 

TjIIS  line  in  Hamlet,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

<^  Or  to  take  arms  against  2,  sea  of  troubles,** 

has  given  grea):  offence  to  the  pritics,  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  ^he  metaphor,  Mr,  Pppe  proposes  to  read 
siege  instead  of  sea;  and  bishop  Warburton  peremptorily 
prpnounces,  "  Without  question  Sha]cespeare  wjrote    . 

■  ■   Against  assail  of  troubles.** 

In  defence  of  the  text,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  qf  -Sschylus,  the 
Athenian  Shakespeare,  from  which  one  stroke  of  the  ima-» 
gery  might  seem  to  have  been  literally  copied : 

The  stpripy  sea  of  dh'e  calamity  : 

^i\d  another,  in  ivhi^h  the  figure  is,  certainly,  as  harsh  as) 
th^t,— "  To  take  arms  against  a  sea  qf  troiibl^s  ;'* 

V.  810,  U, 

My  plaintive  words  in  vain  confusMly  beat 
Agaii^st  the  waves  of  hateful  misery. 
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I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  offer  this  simUartty 
^f  expressimi  as  an  argument,  that  Shakespeare  was  con- 
versant in  JEschylus ;  any  more  than  I  take  tb(5  "  resem- 
blance," which  some  critics  have  discovered,  ^*  between 
the  leading  ideas  of  Malvolio  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  and 
those  of  Ainaschar  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,** 
to  prove  him  acquainted  with  Arabic.  All  that  is  hereby 
intended  is,  to  shew,  from  the  example  of  a  genius  as  bold 
and  eccentric  as  his  own,  that  the  hai^sh  constructing  of  a 
rnetflphoTj  or  the  jwnbling  of  different  ones  in  the  same  sen^ 
tence,  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakespeare,  nor  a  sufficient  jreason 
to  authorise  an  alteration  of  his  text. 

Wigariy  Sept.  23.  Qt 

1772,  Sept. 

Mil  Urban, 

IN  your  Magazine  for  September,  I  produced  a  passage  or 
two  from  ^schylus,  to  prove,  that  Shakespeare  is  not  sin- 
gular in  the  use  of  this  metaphor,  "  A  sea  of  troubles^^^  with 
which  two  of  his  commentators  are  so  much  offended  as  to 
propose  each  a  different  emendation.  In  support  of  the 
text,  to  the  authority  of  the  old  Greek  bard,  may  be  added 
the  suffrages  of  two  modern  poets.  Baudius,  in  an  elegant 
copy  of  Latin  Iambics,  written  in  a  Jit  of  sickness^  and  ad-» 
dressed  to  hisfrietids,  has  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
where  we  find  an  expression  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
Shakespeare.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation,  not  doubting  but  every  reader  of  taste  wiU 
think  one  unnecessary. 

^*  Dulces  amici,  Baudius  vobis  abit 
Lubens  et  ultro,  patriamque  cogitat, 
Perfunctus  hoc  errore  jam  portum  subit^ 
Sacroque  morsu  figere  anchoram  parat 
Vos,  si  quid  in  me  dignum  amari  quod  foret 
Amistis  unquam,  praeter  hoc  iners  onus. 
Quod  palpitat  nunc,  spiritu  pauxillulo 
Donante  vires,  et  vetante  adhuc  mori, 
Mox  funus  atque  fumus  ut  decesserit 
Animae  salillum,  ventuli  flabrum  levis; 
Ne,  quaeso,  ne  vos  error  in  fraudem  trahat 
Fallace  fuco  humanitatis  blandiens, 
Ut  his  sol u turn  corporis  compagibus 
Me  funerali  lugeatis  naenia, 
Turpique  ptlanctu :  quippe  turn  demiun  fruar 
Vita,  vQcari  vita  quae  vero  meret, 
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Non  haec  mali  tabema,  nirarwm  marCf 

Palsestra  luctus,  officina  cladium, 

Fomes  dolortim,  mors  (ut  absolvam)  mera, 

Quam  iDorte  nunc  relinquo  non  ingratiis, 

Parere  promptus  imperatori  Deo, 

Cui  mill  tat  gens  ooinis  base  mortalium/^ 

Doaunici  Baudii  Epistol.  Cent»  I.  Epist.  viiu 

We  meet  witb  anotber  instance  of  tbe  same  metaphor ^ 
in  a  curiotts  modern  Greek  song,  wbicb  tbe  very  ingenious 
M.  de  Guys  bas  given  us>  in  bis  Sentimental  Journey  through 
Greece,  (vol.  iii.  p,  95.)  as  a  proof,  and  certainly  no  bad  one, 
tbat  the  poetic  Jive  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  altogether  exttn* 
guished.  I  transcribe  no  more  tbati  is  necessary  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  the  rest  may  be  seen  in  the  volume  and  page  referred 
tow 

"EXfMtif  xAk  lurr^fivoj^xeti  tot  xfi^^v  xorrtvtf 
l^ro  nEAArOi:  THN  £TM<1>0PX1N  f«s  mttitititi^w  xtti^f, 

^'  I  Struggle  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  nature,  plui^ed 
}nto  an  abyss  of  misery.  Wandering,  floating  on  this 
Ocean  of  Distress,  my  frail  bark  must  soon  be  over- 
whelmed. Contrary  impetuous  winds  raise  the  angry  waves, 
which  besiege  me,  ana  urge  them  on  to  my  destruction*  I 
pant  for  breath  in  the  midst  of  a  thi<:k  fog.'* 

Wigan,  Nov.  20,  Q^  , 

1772,  Noo. 


f— 
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Mi^  Urban, 

In  reading  Seneca^s  Tnig<^ie$,  I  lately  m^t  with  the  fot 
lowing  passage. 

Nee  Damse  trepidant  Lupos ; 

Here,  Get.  v.  1057, 

which  I  beg  le^tve  to  plr^ent  ta  your  <:oT7espondeat  J.  Z^ 
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.as  the  most  deceive  answer  to  the  question  proposed  by  hiut 
concerning  this  line  in  Juvenal : 

£t  motae  ad  lunson  irepidabis  arundinis  unibranL 

It  proves  the  propriety  of  the  common  reading  beyimd  % 
doubt;  it  is  a  case  in  pointy  and  more  conclusive  than  4 
thousand  arguments  from  anaiogy.* 

I  mention  the  Hercules  Oetaeus  as  a  tragedy  of  Seneca's; 
though  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  controversy  that  has  been 
moved  by  the  critics  about  the  authenticity  of  some  of  ths 
pieces,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the  nama 
of  that  author.  This  tragedy,  in  particular,  has  been  pro« 
scribed  and  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner  by  the  elder 
Heinsius :  '^  Hasc  ad  Herculem  in  Oeta,*'  says  he,  ^^  quam  ^ut 
Senecae  ascribunt,  judicii  sui  integritatem  non  tuentur.^' 
And  a^n^  *^  Sermo  arguit  longe  post  reliquas  scriptam. 
Hulta^b^ixo,  indigna  Seneca  utroque,  et  nihil  minus  quam 
Ladna,  occurrunt'*  Dan.  Heinsii  Animadvers.  in  Senecas 
Tragaed. — Heinsianae  earum  Editioni  adjunct,  pp.  550  and 
577.     LipsiuK,   however,    has  admitted  it  into  the  num- 


*  An  exc€Uent  critic  has  thui  observation  concerning  the  analogy  oflangUB^; 
"  A  Latin  wiiter  would  say;.  In  eo  prtelio  taulttim*  sanguinis  ^c^zon  est,  £  m 
ikat  battle  a  great  deal  of  blood  was  spiit]  ;  but  if  from  thence  any  one  should 
now  infer  that  he  might  write,  In  eo  convivio  multum  vini  factum  ext,  [i/i  thai 
anUrtainmenl  a  great  deal  of  wine  was  splW^,  he  would  proceed  upon  a  verjr 
wrong  supposition;  unless  he  could  give  an  instance  of  the  expression.^ 
Markland's  Remarks  on  th«  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  4cc.  p.  85. 

I  have  frequently  heard  Mr.  Pope's  Inscription  on  Shakespeare's  Moaumeot 
in  Westminster-Abbey  censured,  as  though  the  last  liijie  were  neither  good 
I^iii,  nor  in  the  true  £pitaph  stile  and  taste ; 

OuHelmo  Shakespeare, 

Anno  post  mortem  CXXIV. 

Amor  publicus  posuit. 

t  therefore  submit  it  to  the  critical  reader,  whether  the  following  passage 
from  Ovid  will,  or  will  not,  serve  to  remove  the  first  part  of  the  objectioaf 
«od  b}f  analogy^  to  establish  the  phrase  at  least  of  the  Inscription  t 

Tempera  sacrata  mea  sunt  velata  corona, 
Publicus  invito  quam  favor  imposuiL 

£p.  ex  PootOy  lib.  iv«  £p.  idr.  r.  55. 

^  Thi4  expression  seems  borrowed  from  the  Greek  cu/ua  Ifh^  an  instance  of 
Which  W9  have  in  Euripides : 

Orest.  T.  40S« 


t-.i 
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ber  of  those  which  he  ascribes  to  one  of  the  Senecas^ 
**  Plerasque  ex  istis  Annaei  Senecae  esse  fateor — sed  Senecso 
novioris:^^  and  his  admission  of  it  is  approved  by  Pontanus* 
--  [See  J.  Lipsii  Animadvers.  in  TragcBdias  Senecse,  and  Jo. 
Isac.  Pontani  de  Tragoedianim  Auctoribus  Prolegomenon, 
annexed  to  the  edition  of  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  published 
by  Scriverius,  cumnotis variorum^  Leyden,  1620.]  Rutger- 
sius,  too,  seems  to  acknowledge  it  for  Seneca^s,  by  quoting 
it,  indifferently,  with  the  Hippolytus,  and  the  Troades, 
which  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  hand  of  that 
author.  (See  Jani  Rutgersii  Var.  Lect.  lib.  VI.  cap.  17.) 

JVigan,  Oct.  23.  Q. 

n72,Oct. 


LIU.  Critical  Remarks  on  some  passages  in  V.  Paterculus  and 

Petronius. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  always  suspected  a  false  reading  in  a  passage  of 
V.  Paterculus,  near  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where  that 
elegant  author  displays  so  much  judgment  in  tracing  out 
the  reasons  why  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Greece  and 
Home  ftourishedj  respectively,  in  or  about  the  same  ara,  and 
so  much  taste  in  ascertaining  and  distinguishing  their 
several  merits.  The  passage  I  mean  is  this :  "  Nam,  nisi 
aspera  ac  rudia  repetas,  et  inventi  laudanda  nomine,  in  Ac« 
cio  circaque  eum  Romana  tragoedia  est;  dulcesque  Latini 
leporis  facetitCy  per  Caecilium,  Terentiumque,  et  Afranium, 
suppari  aetate  nituerunt.'*  Vel.  Paterc.  i.  17. — Now,  leporis 
faceti<R  seems  to  be  a  tautology,  unworthy  the  precision  of 
this  accurate  writer;  since  each  of  these  terms,  I  appre- 
hend, separately  denotes  those*  delicate  traits  of  wit^  those 
txquisite  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  humour;  in  a  viotAy  all  those 


- 1 


*  **  Jam  ut  ad  leporeSy  sales,  gratias,  et  venustates  vcniamus ;  ccrtum  est, 
fere  omnes  eas  tolli  a  ridiculoy  qucmadmodum   ab  excessu  toUitur  virtus. 
Quare  Terentio  ac  Menandro  tribuunt  lepares  antiqui ;  sales  vero  HoratiusPlau-^ 
to  concedit,  verum    inurbatios,"     Dan,  Heinsh  Dissertate     Heinsianse  Terent. 
ComoBtliar,     Edition!  praefix.  p.  22. 

**  Facetum  quuque  non  tantum  circa  ridicula  opinor  con s i stere .— Decor ir- 
banc  magisy  et  vxcuit^e  cujusdam  eUgantus  appcUationem  puto." 

^idntiU  Jnst*  Or,  lib.  Ti.  cap.  0i 


-^r^'^T* 
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graces  of  elegance  and  politeness  cf  the  most  refined /acetious'^ 
ness  and  urbanity^  so  essential  to  the  comic  muse,  which  the 
historian  meant  to  intimate  had  been  at  length  transplanted 
into  the  Latin  langtLoge^  and,  at  one  and  the  same  period, 
nearly^  shone  out  with  distinguished  lustre  in  those  thre« 
Latin  poets.  Cicero,  it  is  evident,  frequently  uses  th^ 
yfioxA^  lepos  wa^di  facetus*  as  synonymous  expressions :  **Ve- 
runtamen,  ut  dicis,  Antoni,  multum  in  causis  perssepe  leporc 
cty«c^/iw,  profici  vidi.''  De  Orat.  ii.  54.  Again,  "Quisest 
igitur,  qui  non  fateatur,  hoc  lepore,  atque  his  facetiis^  non 
minus  refutatum  esse  Brutum,"  &c.  Ibid.  SS.  And,  more 
]>articularly,  "  Etenim,  cum  duo  genera  ^\nX.  facetiarum^  al- 
terum  aequabiliter  in  omni  sermone  fusum,  alterum  peracu- 
turn  et  breve.'*  Ibid.  54.  And,  **  Non  enim  fere  quisquam 
reperietur,  praeter  hunc  [Crassmnl  in  utroque  genere  fc- 
foris  excellens,  et  illo,  quod  in  perpetuitate  sermonis,  et 
hoc  quod  in  celeritate  atque  dicto  est."  Ibid.  We  see 
here  two  distinct  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  defined, 
which  are  denoted,  indiscriminately^  by  the  texm^facetife  an4 
lepos :  so  that  these  terms  had  clearly  the  samef  signi(ica« 


*  TuK.  Quid  eft  ?  Gna.  FaceU,  lepide,  laute,  Dihil  supra. , 

Ter,  EuDuch.  Act.  iii.  Sc,  I,  37, 


»eBt  enim  leporum 


Difertus  pater,  ^^cfacetiatum, 

CatulL  ad  Asiuium,  ▼«  $« 


•tuo  lepore 


Incensus,  Licini,  facetusqut. 


Id,  ad  Licinium,  v.  % 


f  We  meet,  indeed,  with  lepos  facetiarum  in  two  passages  of  Cicero ;  "  Liban- 
dus  etiam  exomoi  genere  urbanitatisyace/iarum  quidam  lepos^  quo,  tanquam 
Sale,  perspergatur  omnisoratio.''  De  Orator.  1.  34.  And,  again,  in  his  de* 
scription  of  the  oratorical  talents  of  Crassus :  **  Erat  stimma  gravitas,  erat 
cum  gi^vitate  junctus  facetiarum,  et  urbanitatis  oratorius,  non  scurrilis^ 
lepos,^'  In  Brut.  143.  In  both  these  places  1  t^ko  facetice  to  be  the  genus,  and 
lepot  the  species;  understanding  Cicero  to  intend,  in  the  first  passage,  a  cer- 
tain grace,  an  air  of  politeness  and  pleasantry,  which  ought  to  animate  the  whole 
composition  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  a  certAiit  delicacy  of  toil,  an  elegance  ofraillerf 
and  ridicule,  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  orator,  totally  ditferent  from  the  coarse 
jests,^  the  low  illiberal  humour  of  the  droll  and  the  buffoon.  For  that  lepos  signifies 
totlkeiimts  2L  gracefulness,  a  gentility,  a  politeness  of  manner^  is  evident  likewise 
from  Cicero :  **  Festivitate  igitur  et  facetiis,  inquam,  C.  Julius,  L.  F.  et  supe* 
rioribus,  et  sequalibus  suis  omnibus  prsstitit,  oratorque  fuit  minime  ilia 
^uidem  vehemens,  sed  nemo  unquam  urbanitate,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  suavi« 
tote  conditior."      In  Brut.  177.    "Vox,  gestus,  ct  omnis  actio  sine /c/wre." 
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tion.  Instead  of  leporisj  therefore,  in  the  passage  under  con-*, 
sideration,  I  think  we  ought  to  read  sermonis;  and  am  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion,  by  observing,  that  this  is  the  reading 
c^that  learned  and  judicious  critic  Rutgersius,  in  his  quo- 
tation of  the  passage  on  a  different  occasion:  ^^  Quare  Vei- 
leius  Paterculus  libro  primo  Csecilio  ac  Terentio,  non  Plau« 
turn,  non  Nsevium,  non  Licinium,  aut  quae  etiam  cogitare 
putidum  sit,  Attilium  comitem  dat,  sed  Afranium;  dtdces.^ 
qm  Latint  Sermonis  Facetiie^  inquit,  per  CttcUiumj  Teren* 
4iumque^  et  Afraniumj  sttppari  atate  fiorvLerunt^^  Rutgers. 
Var.  Lect.  lib.  iv.  cap.  19.  . 

The  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who,  in  a  critique  on 
Plautus,  remarks,  from  Varro,  ihaJt  poet's  facetia  sermoniSj 
renders  this  reading  still  more  probable :  *^  Stutsdam  etiam 
alias  [comoedias]  probwvit  [Varro]  adductus  stylo  atqueYzjcetida 
Sermonis  Plauio  congruentis.'*^    A.  Gell.  Noct.  Att.  iii.  3. 

There  is  an  erroneous  reading,  too,  I  think,  in  the  follow- 
ing  fine  passage  of  Petronius*s  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
which,  according  to  my  judgment,  spoils  half  the  beauty 
joi  it 

V 

**  At  contra,  sedes  Erebi,  qua  rupta  dehiscit, 
Emergit  late  Ditis  chorus,, horriaa  Erinnys, 
£t  Bellona  minax,  iacibusque  armata  Megsera: 
Letumque,  insidiaeque,  et  luhda  mortis  imago. 

V.  253,  6. 

The  last  line  is  evidently  a  parody  of  two  passages  in  Virgil : 

— —  circuipque  atrae  formidinis  ora, 
Jneque^  tmidiaque,  dei  comitatus,  agiintur. 

iEneid.  xii.  335. 

crudelis  ubique 


Luctus,  ubique  pavor,  et  piurima  mortis  imago. 

Ibid.  ii.  369. 

But  the  introduction  of  "  the  ghastly  image  of  death** 
[lurida  mortis  imago],  in  the  end  of  the  line,  after  "  Death 
himself"  [letumque]  had  been  introduced  in  the  beginning 
of  it,  is  so  idle,  unmeaning,  a  repetition,  so  tame,  and  so 


prove,  too,  the  propriety  of  this  construction  of  those  words,  €ven  though  wa 
kad  not  tbund  them  iu  this  form  ofconitruction  in  Cicero.  But,  I  think,  it  will  b« 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  inverse  construction  of 
them, — leporitfacetiai'^except  that  suspected  reading  iu  Paterculus* 
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totally  unpoetical,  as  the  fire  and  force  of  Petronius,  with  the 
great  m/ica/ abilities  he  possessed,  could  never  suffer  him 
to  admit.  I,  therefore,  make  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  whea 
he  adopted  one  of  Virgil's  shadowy  beings  [insidiaqtie']^  he 
adopted  also  tbe  other  [iraqne\y  deeming  the  latter  equally 
fit  to  figure  in  the  court  of  PhUOy  as  his  great  master  had  in 
tht  retinue  of  Mars.  Hence^  without  hesitation,  I  would 
read^ 

Irsque,  insidiseque,  et  lurida  mortis  imago. 

Wigariy  Nov,  24.  Q. 

1772,  Nov. 


UV.  Inquiry  as  to  the  real  Author  of  the  book  De  Jmitatione 

ChrUti. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  controversy,  by  whom  the  cele* 
brated  treatise  "  Dfe  Imitatione  Christi,"  usually  attributed 
to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  was  written.  As  the  book|  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  has  been  printed  more  than  forty  times*  in 
the  original  Latin,  and  near  sixty  times  been  translated  into 
modem  languages,  our  pains  may  not  be  wholly  misem- 
ployed in  inquiring  who  was  really  the  author  of  it 

Some  of  the  first  editions,  it  is  said,  as  those  of  Brescia,  in 
1485,  and  Venice,  in  1501,  ascribe  the  work  to  St.  Bernard. 
In  an  inventory  of  books,  belonging  to  Monseigneur  Compte 
d'Angouleme,  and  of  Perigord,  dated  the  first  of  January, 
1467,  there  is  mention  of  the  Imitation  of  St.  Bernard^  in  a 
very  old  letter ;  a  proof  it  was  at  that  time  the  eeneral 
opinion,  that  this  justly  admired  treatise  pame  from  the  pen 
of  that  venerable  personage ;  but  no  proof  seems  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  supposition.  St.  Bernard  was^  imagined  to 
be  the  only  man  capable  of  such  a  work  at  that  time.  The 
name  of  St.  Francis,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Imitation^ 
BJUI.  c.  xxxviii.  ^  8,  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  error. 

But  the  most  probable  conjecture,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is,  that  Jean  Gersen,  abbot  of  Verceil,  was  the  true  author, 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  between  the  years  i2Si 


*  S«e  Harm's  AmaraiiUi.  p.  22.  Worthlngtoo's  Kempis,  p.  3.  preface. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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and  1240.  M.  Velare,  the  late  Pari!?  editor  of  a  Latin  and 
French  editfcn,  has  favoured  the  public  with  a  dissertation 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  appears  satisfactorilj  to  prove, 
thattbe  worte  v*^s  extant  before  the  thirteenth  century,  A^ 
An  evidence  cff'  this  ftict,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  author 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Verceil,  from  a  copy  of  the  lynita^ 
tion^  jireserved  in  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  of  the 
Congregation  of  Mount  Cassin. 

it  appears  fi^bm*'two  passages  in  the  Imitation,  that  the 
author  wats  a  monk,  <^Vita  boni  monachi  crux  est,  et  dux 
tyarsdisij  L.  IlL  c^  xlii»  §  5;  and,  in  L.  III.  c«  viii.  §  51,  he 
positively  acquaints  us  with  this  circumstance,  whei^  he 
places  hirirself  in  the  number  of  those  who  bad  forsaken  all 
terrestrial  delights,  to  immure  themselves  in  a  cloyster, 
**  quibtis  datum  est,  ut,  omnibus  abdicatis,  seculo  renun- 
cient,  et  monaslicam  vitam  assumant/'  Now  Thomas  a  Kem-^ 
pis  was  not  a  monky  but  a  regular  canon,  of  the  order  of  St 
Airgustiffe^  The  Benedictines  always  esteem  it  their  greatest 
happiness  to  be  ranked  among  tne  monks;  on  the  other 
hana>  the  re^lat  canons  think  it  no  such  blessing. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  adduced,  is,  that, 
libout  the  period  before  mentioned,  the  abbot  of  Verceil 
was  celebrated  as  a  great  master  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in* 
timately  acquainted  with  the  pious  St.  Francis  of  Assise, 
who  died  in  1226,  and  the  master  of  St.  Anthony  of  Pkdua^ 
who  died  in  ii2tl, 

M.  Velart  assures  us,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an  an- 
cient French  translation  of  the  book,  reprinted  at  Anvers, 
by  Martin  Lempereur,  about  the  year  1330.  It  appears  to 
be  the  woA  of  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Metz,  u^ho  ren- 
dered it  into  that  language  from  a  translation  in  the  German 
tongue,  not  being  able  after  much  pains,  to  procure  thd 
Latin  original.  In  a  short  preface,  prefixed  to  the  treatise, 
he  tells  us,  that  this  version  i?i  German  was  made  by  the 
pious  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  who,  according  to  Menchen,  au- 
thor of  the  Dictionary,  flourished  in  1330.  Thus  it  plainly 
appears,  that  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  was  extant  even 
previous  to  the  birth  of  Kem*pis. 

In  the  library  of  the  King,  at  Paris,  among  different  SIRS* 
of  the  Imitation,  there  is  one  to  be  seen,  which  M.  Mello, 
who  died  in  1761,  and  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  ancient 
writings,  used  to  say,  appeared  to  be  written  about  the  yeat 
I300«  At  the  end,  in  the  same  baud'^writing,  is  the  tract  dc 
trihiis  tabeniaculis ;  but  this  MS.  appears  not  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal, from  the  faults  which  occur  in  it.   We  are,  therefore. 
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fierfaaps,  not  mistaken,  in  placing  the  composition  about  th^ 
year  1230. 

A  MS.  examined  in  1671,  the  eighth  in  the  possession  of  ' 
the  abbey  of  St.  Benoit,  in  Podolirone,  begins  thus,  *^  Incipit 
Uber  Jobannis  primus  de  contemptu  mundi.'*  The  famous 
MS.  of  Arone,  which  has  engaged  the  two  learned  Jesuits^ 
Possevin  and  Beliarmin,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  Gersen 
was  the  author,  informs  us  of  bis  ofHce  in  these  words: 
**  Incipiunt  capitula  libri  primi  abbatis  Jobannis  Gerseu.^^ 
The  name  ^nd  office  of  the  author  is  even  repeated  fivd 
times.  Prom  a  copy  printed  at  Venice,  in  1501,  we  learn 
cf  what  abbey  he  was  principal.  This  copy  belonged  tdth^ 
abbey  of  St.  Catherine  of  the  congregation  of  Mount  Cas^ 
sin.  At  the  end  are  these  words:  "^^  Johannis  Gersen,  Can* 
celiarii  Parisiensis,  de  contemptu  mundi,  libri  quatuor 
finiunt.''  This  note  seems  to  be  added  by  the  printer:  but 
a  person  better  acquainted  with  the  mattiei^,  remarks  in  the 
same  copy,  **  Hmxc  librum  non  compilavit  Jobannes  Gersen, 
aed  D.  Johannes,  abbas  Verceilensis^  Ut  habetur  usque 
bodie  manuscripturs  tn  eadem  abbatia/'  D.  Constantiti 
Catjetan  saw  this  remark  in  1615,  and  quotes  it. 

In  a  leuer  written  by  M.  du  Cange  to  M*  Dumont,  Coun»- 
aellor  at  Amiens^  dated  17th  August,  1671,  he  mentions, 
**  That  he  had  been  at  the  conference  relatan?  to  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and,  after  the  MS.  he  bad  seen,  it  might  be  asserted, 
without  haisurd  of  veracity,  that  the  work  was  written  by 
<JcPsen.'*  This  great  man,  says  M.  Velare,  was  so  Well  con^ 
vfnced'  o€  this  matter,  that  he  always  citcki  it  as  the  work  of 
the  truly  pious  Jean  Gersen.  Th^  above  passage  is  given 
from  the  original  letter,  which  M.  Daubigiiy  communicated* 

Many  other  pieces  have  ajs^eared  under  the  name  of 
Kempis,  all  which  are  so  manifestly  infi^ior  to  the  Imita^ 
tion,  that  a  person  who  has  read  them  opce  v^ill  have  Iktie 
inciinationijo  repeat  the  perusal.  It  appears,  by'^tbe  testi- 
mony of  a  person  vvho  resided  thirty-four  years  fa  the  mo- 
nastery of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  that  he  transcribed  the  whole 
Bibie:  ^^Scripsit  bibliam  nostram  totaliter,  ^t  alios  muTtos 
hbttj^,  pro  domo  et  pro  pretio.  Insuper  composuit  varios 
tracEatulos,  ad  aediiicationem  juvenum."  He  uses  scripsit  for 
the  works  which  he  transcribed,  and  coniposuit  for  thoslie 
wbich  be  composed. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  lived,  when  a  youth,  at  Daventry,  in 
the  house  of  Florentius,  where,  with  other  young  men,  for 
a  subsistence,  as  printing  was  then  either  unknown,  or  in 
its  in&nt  state,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  tran* 
scripts  of  this  kind*    It  is  UO  improbable  smpposkion,  that, 
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from  the  frequent  copies  of  the  Imitation  found  in  his  writ*^ 
ingy  he  became  at  last  to  be  esteemed  the  original  compo-« 
ser.  To  detract  as  little  as  possible  from  his  praise,  though 
not  the  author  of  the  Imitation,  his  piety  and  zeal  must  en^ 
4ear  his  name  to  the  latest  times,  and,  by  his  indefatigable 
pains,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  spread  a  book  of  ^e** 
nuine  piety.  He  died  at  an  advanced  period  of  life*> 
exempt  from  those  corporeal  infirmities  to  which  aged  per«« 
sons  are.  subject. 

Sebastian  Castalio,  the  learned  editor  of  the  bible  so  justly 
celebrated,  who  died  in  1653,  gave  an  edition  of  the  Imita- 
tion in  elegant  Latin,  which  nas  been  several  times  re^* 
printed  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  nations.  It  was  for-* 
nierly  a  book  often  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  at  Cam- 
bridge^ when  religious  treatises  were  more  in  fashion  thast 
at  present  in  both  universities. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  early  attracted  the  notice  of  oxxt 
countrymen.  A  translation  of  the  three  books,  which,  in  the 
design  of  the  writer,  appears  to  comprehend  the  whole 
work,  was  published  by  a  clergyman  named  William  At- 
kinson, prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  he  omitted 
many  passages,  and  in  others  made  considerable  variations 
from  the  literal  sense.  The  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  tha 
sacrament  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church,  was 
first  rendered  into  English  by  the  Lady  M.argaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.  a  lady  less 
distinguished  for  her  high  rank,  than  for  those  amiable  qua^ 
lities  which  are  an  honour  to  the  female  sex,  and  whose 
beneficence  and  humility  deserve  general  inutation.  This 
fourth  book  was  printed  with  the  translation  of  Atkinson, 
^ust  mentioned,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  name  of  Gersen 
is  in  the  title  pa^e. 

I  met,  by  accident,  lately,  with  a  copy  of  the  Imitation, 
printed  at  London  in  the  black  letter,  before  the  year  1546, 
.mtitled,  "A  boke  newly  translated  out  of  Latyn  into  £ng- 
lishe,  called  the  FoUowenge  of  Christe."  The  introduction 
begins  thus;  **  Hereafter  folio wethe  a  boke  callyd,  in  Latyn, 
Imitatio  Christ!,  that  is  to  saye  in  £nglyshe.  The  F(^ow- 
en^e  of  Christe;  wherein  be  contayned  foure  lytell  bokes: 
,which  boke,  as  some  men  afferme,  was  fyrst  made  and  com- 
pyled  in  Latyn,  by   the  famous  clerke,   Mayster  Johan 


♦  Payne's  Kempis,  preface.  He  was  in  the  ninety  second  year  of  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  yet  bis  eyes  were  not  dim,  as  was  said  of  Moses*  Pr. 
Worthic^f  ton's  prefaoe.^ 
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« 
CTersen,  Chaiicellour  of  Paris.'*    But  the  name  of  the  Chan^ 
cdlor  of  Paris  was  Gerson,  not  Gersen^  and  he  died  in  1429^ 
long  after  the  abbot  of  Verceil. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  has,  in  his  collec* 
tion,  a  book  of  prayers,  composed  by  Catherine  Parr, 
Queen  to  King  Henry  VIII.  ana  printed  in  the  black  letter, 
in  the  year  1545,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  translation 
of  some  select  passages  of  the  Imitation,  with  little  altera- 
tion; but  there  is  no  reference  either  to  the  name  df  the 
author,  or  even  the  title  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Strype,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  that  truly 
pious  and  amiable  princess. 

The  same  friend  is  also  possessed  of  a  good  translation  of 
this  book  by  Edward  Hake,  panted  in  the  black  letter,  in 
1568,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The 
translator  has  printed  only  three  books,  which  he  justly  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  whole  of  that  excellent  work,  and  to 
which,  without  na|[ning  any  author,  he  has  given  the  follow- 
ing title,  "The  Imitation  or  following  of  Christ,  and  the 
Conteii^ning  of  worldly  Vanities ;  wbereunto,  as  springing* 
out  of  the  same  roote,  we  have  adjoined  another  very  pretie 
Treatise^  intitled^  the  perpetual  Rejoice  of  the  Godly  even 
in  this  Lyfe." 

In  thej^eign  of  Elizabeth,  M.  Rogers  attempted  another 
version  frpcn  the  Latin,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  Bromley;  but  this  work  is  different  from  the  literal 
sense,  though  no  small  degree  of  time  and  assiduity  was 
employed  in  the  translation.  It  is  also  evident,  that  he  foU 
lowed  the  Latin  version  of  Castalio,  and  not  the  original. 

There  have  been  several  translations  since,  of  different 
merit.  Dr.  Worthington,  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to 
bis  countrymen,  trom  a  high  opinion  of  this  spiritual 
treatise,  did  not  think  his  labour  ill  employed  in  a  transla- 
tion. It  was  first  printed  in  1652,  and  again  in  1677,  and  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  simplicity  and  faithfulness.  ^ 

I^an  Stanhope,  whose  Christianas  Pattern  has  procured  a 
favourable  reception  in  the  world,  as  a  translation  of  this 
treatise,  ipay  rather  be  considered  as  a  loose  paraphrast, 
than  an  e^act  translator.  His  work  is  more  varied  from  the 
oViginal  than  that  by  Rogers,  already  spoken  of. 

The  last  translation  is  by  J.  Payne,  first  printed  in  octavo, 
1763,  and  since  in  duodecimo,  which  is  equally  distinguished 
for  its'fidelity  and  elegance,  and  is  certainly  the  best  that 
has^  yet  appeared. 

The  merit  of  the  Imitation  is  so  generally  acknowledged, 
ay  tQ  make  any  encomium  in  this  place  altogether  unneces*. 
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saiy.  Tvo  eminent  authors  of  the  French  nation  bare  left 
tQ  posterity  their  opinions  of  the  book  in  the  fbllowing 
words:  viz.  "The  Imitation  is  the  finest  book  which  has 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  inan  since  the  days  of  the 
eyangeliatsj'VM.-  de  Fontenelle's  Life  of  the  Great  Cor- 
neille. — "The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  onse  of  the  most 
excellent  treatises  which  was  ever  composed.  Happy  the 
person,  who,  not  content  .to  admire  its  beauties,  earnestly 
endeavours  to  reduce  its  precepts  to  practice !"  M«  Leibnits^s 
Letters,  p.  77, 

I  am,  &c. 

1772,  Dec,  a 


LV.  Superiority  of  Shakespeare's  Description  of  Night 

Mr.  Urban, 

Of  all  the  topics  on  which:  the  poets,  ancient  aad  moden!* 
have  exercised  their  imagination,  and  vied,  as  it  Were,  witli 
each  other,  for  the  Tictory,  there  is  no  one  *hat  has  been 
more  generally  or  more  successfully  attempted,  than  the 
Deseription  of  the  Night,  Hooier  and  Apollonius  among 
the  Greek,  Virgil  and  Statins  ieimong  thei  Hdman  writers, 
seem  to  have  put  forth  all  their  strength  on  this  favourite 
argument;  and  have  each  found  their  several  admirers, 
who  have  weighed  and  adjusted  their  respiective  pretensions^ 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  Great  as  their  merits  are,  I 
shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  ^critics,  venture  to  assert,  that 
they  have  all  been  ecHpsted,  in  this  one  article,  by  the  poets 
of  our  own  nation.  The  copy  of  Homer's  Night-piece  has 
received  some  delicate  touches,  and  exquisite  heightening^, 
from  the  pencil  of  Pope,  whidh  render  it  superior  to  'ube 
original;  and  Shakespeare*s  dreadful  description  in  Mac* 
beth  (not  to  mention  the  pleasingly  picturesque  one  of  Mil- 
ton) infinitely  excels  all  that  have  preceded  it,  as  being  an 
assemblage  of  the  most  striking- images,  perhaps,  that  nature 
itself  can  afford,  or  poetic  fancy  can  form. 

Macbeth  sojus. 


Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 


Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abus0 
The  curtain'd  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  withered  murder 
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jTAIarfl^i'd  by  his  ce^tiRCjli  the  wolf,  r 

Who^  howl*s  hi$.,w^tcl))  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace^,, 
With  Tarquin'ii  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  Ue^iga    ' 
Amoves  like  a  ghost -i^Tj^-PT^  .j 

TbU  i^  truly  a  night  (ff  Mrror.  We  see  here  one  half  ihe 
'  {f^pbe^  bi^rjed  in  th(^  profpund^st  slee^),'  except  the  threie 
jgjre^t  eneinies  of  m^tntirid^  liistj  mtchcr^f/t^  sind  mwd^r ;  i^nd 
tnem  too  waking  only  to  perpetrate  their  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. We  shudder  whilst  we  read.  We  look  round,  af- 
frightedv^ntj  aj^rrpedy  expecting  jeyerirmomMt  to,  gee  the 
fWsassin's  dagger  lifted  against  us.  The  additional  horror, 
wbieb-Mr.  Oari*iek*»  iiiimiw^lyTawful  pifO^uBciatioi)  b^f  9|hed 
oyer  tbife  soliloquy):  the  Jasjt ,  tinu/e.  I  b?i^d  bim  repeat  iit, 
^bf^W  Pl^into  this  WakijAf  j^biok^ng,,  an4  9eca(si9n0d  n?.e,^t 

^y  m\^nh9mfi»  iQ  t^m  ♦P  rt^e  i^eyeral  descriptions  bef?pj^e 

alluded  to,  and  to  some  other  celebrated  ones  of  our  En* 
glish  aut|i0jpsi  Among  ttrpite^;  m^e^  I  ibtak,  »pprQa(*es  so 
near  the  nipirit  of  Sbiu^p^re's,  a^  that  of,  Marslion,  hits  con* 
temporary,  in  the  Qpe^ftiogof  his  trjag^dy  palled;  Antonio's 
Revenge,  As  this  play  is  not  easily  to  be  met  with,  I  shall 
tiantesibe  ^  p^ss»^.   >    :  :  ..  ' 

VierQ  solus,. 


.,  t' -      ^  ~ 


'  l^lis  yet  dead  higl^!  yet  All  the  ^nrlh  is  cloutibt  i 
In  the  ddl,  leaden- batid  of  snoring  steep.  ^       ;    .  i; 

'  K»  breath  d^stui<b$  Ib^  qniet  of  thS  air,  •  • 

No  spirit  moves  qppn  the  breast  of  earth. 
Save  howling  dogs,  night  crows,  and  screeching  owls; 
Save -meagre  ghosts^  Fiero,  and  black  thoughts. 

My,e€^tbq  of  this  play  is  of  the  year  16Q2;  it  cannot^ 
therefore,  be.  doubted  but  Shakespeare  h^d  re^d  it,  before 
be  w^te  bis  Madt>etfa;  probably  had  played  a  part  in  it, 
since  we  les^m  fiKm  l4ngb$ii|Q  [Catalogue  of  Dramatic  Au* 
thors,  aitide  MARfSTQI^]^  tii^ait  all  Marstqn's  pieces  had 
been  performed^  and  ^^^prqved  by  tb^  ^Mdieqce  at  Black «• 
friars, '    It  ^^>  b^weyer^  very  :ob^ervaWe,  tjimti  although  this 

description  oomist^  of  ^&:  lii^tiy  just  atid  natural  ii^ast^^y  ^"^ 
is  wqrked  up  in  «utih :*jtifepgtb  wd  prcfwrieity  of  dicMpn,  with 
some  of  ^he  most  e3iypfe$siiye  a^  ^barac^^i&tic.epi^ets  in 

the  English  loQguage;  y§t|§uifhiis(:tJ^.Qrigiftftlityofi  Shake- 
speaipe'^  geai^,  that  h)^:ha^\i¥*epmpdj|iY3ep^  singly  image, 
(for  the  ghost  is  only  intrQdnced  by  way  of  simile),  nor 
adopted  more  than  one  epitiiet  inhis  qwn  dcaqription^  aad 
that  t09^bM  bp^n  cposf^c^a^  iuiyjovgd  by  the 
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tnanner  in  which  be  has  applied  it.  Marston  conSnes  his 
ideas  to  the  night  alone,  and  this,  by  a  bold  metaphor,  he 
represents  as  being  aotuailyi&0(/:  Shakespeare,  with  a  much 
bolder  flight  of  fancy,  extends  the  epithet  to  nature  herself; 
,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  pro- 
priety and  truth,  qualifies  its  force  by  the  verb  he  makes  use 
of;  nature  seems  dead.  Dryden,  struck  with  the  beauty 
ind  forcibleness  of  this  image,  has  transplanted  it  into  that 
well-known  description  in  the  Conquest  of  Mexico; 

All  things  are  hush' d,  as  nature'* s  self  lay  dead: 

Where  it  constitutes  the  principal  figure  in  the  piece,  be* 
>  ing  equally  just  and  noble  in  itself,  ana  rising  still  higher  in 
estimation,  from  a  comparison  with  the  many  ranc^/^t,  and 
affected  prettinesses  that  appear  in  the  succeeding  lines; 

The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head; 
The  \itt\e  bird^  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat^ 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  mghudesv. sweat. 

There  is  another  description  of  the  Nighty  which  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  admired ;  I  mean  that  of  Lee, 
in  his  Theodosius :  but  had  one^  of  the  critics  who  has  no- 
ticed St  known  bow  greatly  it  is  indebted  to  Marston's  for  its 
principal  beauties,  ne  would  not,  probably,  have  passed 
over  tne  old  bard,  without  blowing  him  his  due  proportion 
of  praise: 

*Tis  night,  dead  nighty  and  iveary  nature  lies 
So  fiist,  as  if  she  never  were  to  rise ; 
No  breath  of  wind  now  whispers  thro'  the  trees. 
No  noise  at  land,  nor  murmur  in  the  seas : 
Lean  wolves  forget  to  howl  vit  night's  pale  noon. 
No  wakeful  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon, 
Nor  bay  the  gnosts  that  glide  with  horror  by, 
'to  view  the  caverns  whete  th^it  bodies  lie; 
The  ravens  perch,  and  no  presages  give. 
Nor  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  cleave; 
The  owls  forget  to  scream,  no  midnight  sound 
'  Calls  drowsy  echo  from  the  hollow  eround; 

In  vaults  the  walking  fires  extinguished  lie, 
The  stars,  he^v*iC%ceiUrjf^  wink,  and  seem  to  die. 


"■■!/',  S  '  '  .....  f « 


^  Trapp^  m'  his  notes  pa  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEncid. 


Supertortty  of  Shakespeare^ s  Descriptum  of  Night      US 

Almost  every  image  is  evidently  taken  froni  Marston; 
that  of  the  stars^  which  are  quaintly  termed  heaven^s  centrj/f 
is  from  a  passage  of  the  old  poet,  no  less  quaint^  in  the  sam^ 
acene  with  hb  Description  of  the  Night : 

You  horrid  i^couts 


^\kdXceniviel  swart  night 


It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising,  that  Lee,  when  he 
was  copying,  should  oihit  the  finest  image  in  the  whole— -• 
black  t/umghtSf  especially  as  it  wouid  so  admirably  have 
isuited  the  temper  and  situation  of  Varanes^s  mind,  at  the 
time  the  poet  puts  these  beautiful  lines  into  his  mouth, 
"which  is  just  before  he  destroys  himself, 

Caerhays^  near  Tregony^  in  Q. 

CQmwall,Ja^.21, 

Mr.  Urban, 

AS  one  of  your  correspondents  has  given  Shal^espeare^$ 
celebrated  Description  of  Night,  and  asserted  that  it  is  not 
4^ualled  by  ai?y  Qthpr  poet,  lam  desirous,  by.  means  of 
your  Magazine,  to  pontrast  it  with  ja  passage  from  my  fa* 
vounte  poet  Dr.  Young,  a^d  let  the  imparual  public  detcf? 
iDiQe  which  ba&  the  preference, 

Macbeth  solus. 
'■■    ■  *<  Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 


Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtainM  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
'Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  wither'd  murder 
tAlarm'd  by  his  centinelf  the  wolf. 
Whose  howPs  his  watch),  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace^ 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  bis  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost."  Shakespeare, 

Dr.Yowg.- 

**  Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  siumb'ring  world. 
Silence  bow  dead !  and  darkness  how  profound] 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps : — *tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause. 
An  awfql  paqse!  prophetic  of  her  end." 


:JB(6  Pape^^  Tramh^im  ^Movm^s  pt^r^tim  ^N^L 

-'  X)^  {H>t  imagii^  I  ^e£(fi  tp  (l^fr^ft  from?  ti^^  fyvfy^  of  the 
Ifqqi^rta^  Sh^eajj^^x^y  by  the  ^bpye  parallel;  I  boJ4  hitfi 
i^) jtpo  jB9uph  r^y^reiicQ  to  be  c^i^ble  of  ^e  tbou^t:  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  bes^iftj  of  tk^  P4S3^^  pited  ^pm  I^acbpth 
consists  principally  in  the  happy  allusion  of  the  imagery  to 
the  circuvista7ices  of  MsLcbeth.  Dr.  Young's  Description  of 
Night  is  beautiful  in  tlie  highest  degree,  considered  as  a 
^i^/l^r^f  dp^cisiptipp ;  ^pd  is  equally  sp  jn  phatever  cirqpm- 
stance  you  supppsp  .the  w^-iter  to  be.  The  images  are 
l^trpng,  /boldf  ^nd  n^f^pra),  \vhptber  they  are  put  intp  the 
jpiputD  p^f^,??m?:<3f^?Try  ^iravellery  ovi^pnilo^dnh^r. — It  is  pot 
^  witji  iij^e  celebrated  speech  pf  Macbpthi  the  chief  beauty 
'Mer^  arises  from  the  pecpUar  circumstance^  of  the  speakj^r 
at  the  time.  All  the  images^  though  subliine,  are  horrible, 
and^  suited  to  the  mind  of  a  man  bent  oh  a  hoirrid  design. 
It  is  unnatural)  considered  merely  as  a  Description  df  Nightj 
but  considered  as  the  speech  of  a  viurdereVj  just  about  to 
commit  the  horrid  deed^  it  is  in  the  highest  degrfej^^st  and 
patural :  and)  in  this  light  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant  it 

*  shoiild  be  considered.  I  may  therefore  repeat^  \^it*hout 
injustice  to  Shakespeare,  that  Df.  Young's  DesdriptlcJtv  ^f 
Kight,  considered  merd^  a^  sucfa^  i^mpchtnor^  natural^ Giri4 

'{(oSimp  tbap  Shak^$peare^3 ;  arid  is  pol,  I  hHL^Vej  tb'  be 

*  equallec(  by  iny  poet,  ancient  or  mpderi^. 

I  am,  your  constant  reaaer^ 
Feh.  12,  1774,  H.  L. 

1114^,  Jan.  J^^b.  V.,.  .  .  ,..  ■,,,^    ■., 


t 


LVI.  Objections  to  Pope'^  Tr?»ns]atiojV  of  ^pmer^s/  pespri jption  of 


'••';:;. 


,.ii    .«.'<,» 


'     MR.U»BATir,      '  • 

Your  correspondent  Q.  says^^  ^*the  copy  of  IJomer'a 
Night-piece  has  rec^iVdd  sPnie  delicate  tduchesj^  and  ex-? 
quisit^  b(^igbt?nipgsi,  Jfrww  Jhe  ppfi^pil  pf  ppp^.  :^5^iGh  i^en-f 
der  it  superior  tp  the  prig^oftl"  I  happpp  to  pe  pf  a  very 
'  different  ppinipp,  i^nd  .^^Xt^^  aiySj^K  ippfiV^f  JPW;  readers 
will  bjB(  SP4PO,  wh^A  ^^y  pppfipft^p  th^«i»liftth,  ?^4^nsi,dei^ 
what  I  shall  ^fl^riaPtrrestPifjuj^WIBnt 

"       .    .  4>«t>ST    m^iTr^tTSiOLy  OTI  T*  S^XlTO  »»J»S^»?  «»9|Jgj| 


Ptfes  ^TrofifitHm  ^'Bmm^s  paafytim^lfighf.  Wf 


•i. 


Ibura  ik  T  i»#iriM  «r^a*  ytyndi  Jb  rt  f^iwi  ^roi^uif*.  - 

Mr.  Pope^s .  translation^  or  ^ther  paraphrases  is  as  foI« 

•*  As  when  the  inobn^  refulgent  lamp  of  rifghf,  ' 
O'er  beav^ii*s  clear^iire  ^p^eads  her  silver  lir 
Wbe^' npt  a  cloud  o^^eircast^  th^  soleitin  scen^^ 
And  not  ti  br<^th"di$tU]^$  thi^  dee^sefene; 
Around  her  throne  the  viyjid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  debk  tne  shadowy  pole^ 
'iO*ef  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shec^iA  , 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
Afiood  rfgUny  burstrfrmfhrlHkc  skies  ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vavlt,^d  bless  thf^Aisef^^^ghLlV 

i. 

Here,  we  $ee,  five  Oreek  lines  are  paraphrastioally  ex* 
panded  into  twelve  English,  one  line  i^  /Hooierloeing 
thought  sufficient  to  furnish  more  verses  in  the  landscaped* 
or  Ri^ht  pek^  mv^t^  4M^'by^his(stiUfUiiatdj^^l^^^re\ko  be 
feund  ni  tt)»  wbcAe  ^imiie  isi^ihe^HifgiiitilL  .  B^^'thid  is  iHSrf 
tttt-^kifi  iioecQly^paraffhi^  through  ^^the  hu'^ 

aioby  of  the  versificaitiod^  i  and  >  brilliimcy  of  di^  ^kiijninfif,  it 
is  easy  i«  diicevcr  some  >gUnriiig  Uemiihe^,  fi^^^idk  there 
ig^iio  warrant  til  date  Greek."  in  pa»«tieular^  IDVe'^e^dbr  of 
Ibe  tun  ait  DOon^ayi  ffeould  not  'be  described- iticire  ^ti^ongly 
than  this  moonlight  night  is  in  the  li^e  prf^Uld  ihttaliesr; 
and  in  the  two  last  lines,  by  the  introduction  of  swains  in  the 

i>lural  number,  this  most  stpkiRg  allusion  in  the  simile  is 
ost:  the  shepherd,  in  the  OriginaU  being ',11^'ctbr  blmself, 
the  pastor  paputorum,  as  the  ^tark^^^e^tijf  tnoi^£ind)R  kind* 
led  by  the  Trojan^V^vhile  th^ey  watfched  iti^t  iein%.  Thus, 
in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  W-  vers^^te;        ^     '     '• ' 


The.  careful  pToqgfamflit .  that:  stiah^^  ^oubtiog, 


I 


Lest  on  the  tiireshing-fldot'the  bdp'eful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff"- 


is  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  is  solicitous  for  the*  sf^<^t^*  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  '^  ".-'•''  '-••'*  .. 

To  shew  that  all  the  sitme^^ideias^  may 'b6  c'btii^ised  in 
nearly  the  same  number  of  lines  in^lEngiish, -accept  the 


Its  Varmis  Ik9ct4ptiims  qf^igk  c^ 

following,  for  which,  and  also  far  some  of  the  above  re« 
marks,  f^m  indebted  to  the  late  reverend  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Say^ 

*  -  . 

As  in  still  air,  when  round  the  queen  of  ntght' 
The  stars  appear,  in  cloudless  glory  bright. 
The  rock  remote,  the  hilU  and  vales  are  seen^ 
And  heaven  diffuses  an  immense  serene ;    . 
Thus,  while  each  star  with  rival  lustre  glows,    , 
The  shepherd's  heart  with  conscious  joy  o'erBow;E^ 

Yours,  &^c.' 


LVII.  Various  Descriptions  of  Night  compared* 


'   » 


Mlt.URBAKy 

Having  in  your  Magazine  for  Jan.  prod^aced  several  Dc-^ 
fcriptions  of  the  Night  from  the  works  of  our  English  poet^ 
and  ve^nture^  to  oppose  them  to  the  most  celebrated  on^^ 
of  the  ancients;  I  ought  to  have  added  to  the  number  that 
of  Shakespeare  in  his  Midsummer  Night's  ..JDreimit  not 
only  cm  acjpount  of  its  poetic  excellence,  but  as  it.  was^ 
probably,, the  original  which  furnished  Marston  with.so  many 
Jnst  ana  n^^^f ^Hp^^g^s ; 

The  iron  tongne  of  midnight  hath  told  twelTC- 
Now  the  hungry  lionroars. 

And  the  M^olf  beHowIs  the^  moon,         . 
Whilst  the  heavy  plpnghman  snoresn 

All  with  weary  task  foreaone. 
'^ovr  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritcb*owl,  scritching  loud^ 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  Night 

That  the  graves,  all  jgaping  wide, 
Jvery  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  cjiqrct^-way  paths  tp  glide  \ 


ms  Descriptions  of  Nig/U  een^ipt4, 

, .  And  we  fiuri^  tliat  do  nm 
By  the  triple  Hecat^s  te»n 
From  the  presence  of  the  s^n. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dreatn^ 
Now  are  frolic -r--         ..  ^ 

Mid3um. il.  Dr.*  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  i.  " 

.    .  1     ■  .    .  .  .     ■ 

Shakespeare,  it  is  evident!,  ,ha4  no  need  to  dress  up  his 
description  in  Macbeth  with  imagery  culled  from  Antonio^s 
Revenge,  since  his  o]ivn  glowing  imagination  had  already^ 
we  see,  in  a  prior  piece,  bodied Jorih  the  forms  of  things  un- 
knowriy  and  adapted  them  to  the  obfasion,^m:^  to  airy  no^ 
things  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  two  last  lines  of  Drydetfs  description  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  deserved  likewise  to  have  been  noticed : 

Even  Imt  and  emy  sleep;  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

The  personification  of  lust  and  envj/,  and  the  investing  of 
th^se  abstract  terms  with  the  attrioutes  of  the  living — ^^the 
representing  of  them  as  laid  to  sleep-^shesxs  a  much  nobler 
flight  of  fancy  than  the  personification  of  silence  in  Apol- 
lonius, 


or  that  of  sleep  in  Statlus, 


totis  ubi  somnus  inertior  alis 


Defiuit  in  terras,  mutuikique  ampleptitur  orbem: 

(though  this  latter  imag^e  of  sleep  brooding  with  wings  eXi^ 
ponded  over  the  silent  glooe,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly 
animated,  and  truly  poetical).  The  universal  stillness  ana 
composure  of  the  night  are  also  much  more  finely  and  for-- 
cibly  portrayed  in  this  short  moral  sketch  of  Dryden,  wfaidi 
exhibits  the  two  most  uakefuland  tormenting  pai^sions  in* 
cident  to  human  nature  as 'Mulled  in  pleasing  slurabev,)* 
than  by  the  several  images  drawn  from  the  Tiatural  world — 
the  silence  of  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  trees^  the  rivers,  and 
the  ^ea,— -that  are  crowded  together  in  Statius^s  description, 


-i'*»- 


*  Thif  |A*y  was  flnt  pfittted  (acooiduig^  U  Mr».C^peH>s  accurate  table  of 
thf  editiqi^B  of  Sha^itg^i^s  plays)  itk  1600^  Antdaio^c  lUvcngt  iu  ICOS. 


*  Et  simulant  f esao^  emSratai  <3Mu«lfill^sot*il6*: 
Nee  trucibus  fluviii  kA^itt  MlHi^  oetMit  h6mMr 
^  ^uoris,  el  tfs^i ill^ynir aeellilaiai  qoteseittil; 

and  in  the  similar,  though  greatly  tapefi6r  ddfe  of  Vilgil^ 

Kox  efat»  ^t  plactdiifti  c^i^dtntat  fesut  80^(n«m 
Corpora  per  terFa84  sylvsqoe,  et  sv^va  qui^raot 
XLifiOT^i  euth  meiiib  vtmrotdfter  itdeht  lafiM : 
Ctim  tacet  omtH^  ag^r^  bd^hrdi^s,  plctaai^^  vdltia^ei^ 
Qua^qtte  latfQis  late  liquidtt^,  ^dse^re  &ip^nt  domis 
Kara  tertent,  Mmiib  pdth^  stib  nact^  ititett 
L^tiibant  cmas,  et  cotda  dbfita  laScMrqbi. 

Bi^t  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  exquisite  beautjp  in 
tboae  lines.  Joi  prfd^ari^ii^  from  the  cootntti  between 
the  restlessness,  the  sober  certainty  of  waking  misery  in  the 
breast  of  Pisairo  (who  utters  tbasi)f  ai^d  the  piofiMiiid  re- 
pose and  tranquUlity  of  all  nature  around : 

But /bve  denies 

t  KeH  t6  tdjiksfA^  and  ihmbtr  to  tnf  ^^ 

*fh]s  i^  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  the  critics 
have  admired  in  the  Medea  of  ApoUonius, 

•  •  • 

an4  that  copy  of  it  ia  the  Dido  of  VirgiL 

At  non  infelix  animi  Phcenissa ;  neque  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  oculisve  aut  pectore  nocteiti 
Accipit—  '    , 

The  Rali^H  pdei^,  sneh  tX  them  at  least  as  I  hate  seen, 
have  struck  out  nothing  on  the  subject  of  nigtUy  worthy  to 
ykti\  with  the  models  of  these  great  ipasters.  £v6ta  Tasso 
,hit](iself  has  given  us  onlj^  a  trmslaiion  (an  elegaht  one  in«- 
'Ae^iS)  from  Virgil  in  the  following  beautiful  linei$  : 


ii '  r*  ■ '     ■     1 1 1  I  I '  I    I       ■     1 1 1  ■  I  ii 


*  t>ffMt  l^ettk  l^litfTe  ialteH  the  hint  of  two  qo^ifit  imiieifiil  Ihievi^roft 
fbe  ^t^iKi^^nd  fourth  ▼eines  in  tUits  idetcriptioo  of  Surtras : 

/     T^t  motaxuim  itmb  to  Mtid  ikeir  drowsy  kedct, 

—  Ilie  wavef  more  faintly  roar, 
I  i"         AiidfoUiheftu€l9€s^uiitpupx>)ikitniithbr€. 

Rival  LM<li€% 

fn&rjrJetf  isjTiowever,  indebted  Tor  tlus  line  to  one  of  the  Latin  poets7 

NuUa  qujiail  apioMv!  Bttlloff  toyfeff  s  •  s«4mft  «iaMU^ 

, ....  J    • ,    ^^  jp^  .p^,  2iA^ie  HMelbs' 


.1  ^  '    .v»      fc     •<  .  •»  ^^4h. 


r  ' 


'  :  \ 


Hjitt  Votide,  e  i  vietttij  e  parea  ttiuto  11  fnondoi 
'    ($ff  anrhnalf  UM,  «  ^Kei,  ^h^'l  mtMr  ond^so^        i 
O  cte"  liqftfiffi  feghi  albtt-^  il  fc^WcJo, 

E  i  pihii  ibgf^  tt€f  P  tiiMto  fii^ft^do^  ^       * 

8ofto  a  iiten^W  dfe^  si^creti  hdr? ^i  '     . 

Sopian  gli  aflPanni,  e  raddolciano  i  eiieti.  '  -  1' 

Thitritical  reader  wili  peroeiVe?,  ^  ^ompkriAg  Ihfel  (les<*rlp. 
tion  with  that  in  the  fourth  bo6k  of  tb^  iStiek!,  before  given, 
that  not  only  the  images,  but  the  expressions. t<HV£Ere  alviost 
literally  copied  from  thence,  with  some  few  heightening^ 
from  the  band  of  the  tranolaKra — Thuft^  ^^  the  waves  and  the 
winds,'*  Vonde  e  i  venit\  are  coupled  together  with,  perhaps, 
gflBSter  ^roflrte^  inr-tHfe  eojyyy  wab  iihapie  H  ieipcoi^a,  ^  &e 
woods  and  the  seas/*  are  m  the  original;  though  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  the  S4eva  ^uktitnt  of 
the  M^antuan  poet  is  infinitely  more  animated  and  cbarac^ 
teristic  than  the  hJan  cttta  riptrso  of  the  TtiscaYi  bne.  Tu^do 
has  omitted  the  pifeasing  pictdrfesque  ijmiage  df  the  ^  fetors** 
in  their  courses  [medio  whunfur  siaera  iapsit]^  happily  ihtubi- 
duced  by  the  judicious  Vitgil,  to  hi^ighteh  ^nd  sfet  off  tti<i 
terenitijf  that  {H-evailed  throughout  the  Mive^  as  weP  as  the 
earth — ^that  is,  throughout  all  nature — on  that  particular  night 
he  is  describing,  in  order  to  cofitt^sft  it  th^  il)ore  sirdi^ty^  a^ 
the  occasion  required,  with  the  discomposure  of  Dido.,  And  be 
has  supplied  its  place  with  the  vague  idea  of  a  general  stillness 
ef  the  giob/^t-^-^^  jEMrmra  fmiio  t/^onfiJcK-borrowed,  as  it  shoull 
neemv  from  the  mutumgue  d^nplcctitUr  orhefn  of  Statius ;  but 
&Il8  muth  below  his  original,  both  in  the  prosaic  turn  of  the 
expression  [jmrea]^  and  in  the  application  of  the  image  it« 
seff;  which  being  a  general^  uncharacteristic  one,  tbrust  in 
amidst  a  groupe  of  particulary  appropriated  images — the 
silence  of  the  wavesy  the  winds,  8cc.— loses  in  Tasso> 
hands  all  the  graces  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Statins, 
where  it:  is  pr^/?er/y  adapted  to  the  conciseness  of  the 
description,  and  the  ^general  turn  of  the  rest  of  the 
iinagery.  *tht  seventh  line  of  Tasso,  sotto  il  silentio  de*  se-r 
^reti  horrorif  is,  indeed,  a  fine  improvement  upon  Virgil's 
somno  posita  sub  node  silcnli;  it  is,  however,  indebted  for  it& 
principal  beauty  to  an  happy  union  of  the  ideas  suggested  by 

^ — rir— Min     I  iS 

^  Scandebat  rosea  tUfiAW  fasti^ia  cali  > 

L3tna]\ig0f  ttftis  ubi  wnmus  iucrtiur  atis 
Dcjiuit  »u  terras,  mutdmqtie  uziipleciUur  orbem, 

Achillcid,  I.  6 19*."^ 


1^  CntkdJlhstraiions^ohsokttPuuagesinShdle^^ 

another  passage  of  this  authori  that  breathes  all  the  enthu* 
aiasm  of  pure,  genuine  poetry — simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent. 

1  shall  not  enter  into  the  comparative  merit  of  Homer^s 
nighi^piecey  and  the  copy  of  it  in  Pope's  translation.  Th^ 
curious  reader  may  fina  this  subject  handled  with  great  in-* 

fenuity  by  two  eminent  writers;  Coc^r  in  his  elegant 
.etters  concerning  taste,  and  Melmoth  in  the  Letters  of  Sur 
Thomas  Fitzosbome. 

.  Caerhaesy  near  Tregony^  in  Cormmll, 

Feb.  18. 

nu,  March. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  a  passage  or  two  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 
'which  I  have  never  yet  seen  explained  to  my  satisfaction  by 
any  commentator.  In  Act  L  Sc.  2,  the  King  thus  addresses 
himself  to  the  Prince,  his  nephew : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son ; 

to  which  Hamlet  (asidej  replies, 

A  little  more  than  ArtVi,  and  less  than  kind. 

Bishop  Warburton,  without  the  least  necessity,  considers 
kind,  as  an  adjective;  having  first,  without  the  least  au<* 
thority,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  text^  as  stiff ''^  as  it  is 
arbitrary : 

But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  kind  my  son. 


^  When  I  say  Uiis,  I  do  not  forget  the  frequent  use  of  the  epithet  60o» 
h^re  the  pronoun  possessive  in  this  author;  as  ^*good  my  Lord,"  ^*  good  my 
Liege,'*  **  good  my  Sovereign,"  ^^  good  my  Mother,"  &c.  &c— but  this  use 
of  the  addition  good  seems  to  have  been  a  familiar  mode  qfgxpression  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  as  may>  I  think,  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Henry 
VK'  3d,  Part,  Act  v.  Sc.  6. 

Gloe,  Good  day,  my  Lord !  what,  at  your  book  so  hard  } 

King,  Ay,  my  good  Lord:  my  Lord,,  I  should  say  rather; 

'Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 

Good  Gloster  and  good  devil  were  alike. 

And  both  preposterous ;  therefore  not  good  Lord. 

And  eren  m  this  inverted  order  of  construction,  "godd  my  Lord,**  since  it  so 
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Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  kind  is  the  Teutonic  word  for 
child;  **  Hamlet  therefore,'*  says  he,  **  answers  with  pro- 
priety to  the  titles  of  cousin  and  son,  which  the  king  had 
given  him,  that  he  was  somewhat  fnore  than  cousin,  and  less 
than  sonJ*^  The  explanation  is  plausible;  but  does  not,  I 
think,  come  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  text,  frittesing 
away  all  the  smartness  and  sting  of  the  reply. 

I  nave  always  supposed,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  that 
"this  was  a  proverbial  expression,"  of  very  ancient  date; 
and  have  lately  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Gorboduc,  a  tragedy,  written  by  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  first  printed  about  two  years  after  Shake- 
speare was  born,  1565.  Videna,  Gorboduc's  Queen,  Activ, 
Sc.  1.  thus  expresses  her  resentment  against  her  younger 
son  Porrex,  the  murderer  of  Ferrex,  her  elder  son : 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  this  damned  deed  hast  wrought. 
Thou,  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  bye  the  same; 
Traitor  to  kin  and  kind,  to  sire  and  me. 
To  thine  own  flesh,  and  traitor  to  thyself. 

A  passage  also  in  Shakespeare,  Richard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound— 

serves  to  prove  the  truth  of  Hanmer's  observation,  that  this 
was  indeed  "a  proverbial  expression;"  though  I  cannot 
agree  with  him,  when  he  adds,  "  known  in  former  times  for 
a  relation  so  confused  and  blended,  that  it  was  hard  to  de- 
fine it."  For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
word  kind,  which  occasions  all  the  difiSculty,  in  the  passages 
above  produced,  uniformly  signifies  nature,  as  may  still  far- 
ther appear,    by   comparing  them   with   the   quotations* 


frequently  occurs  in  Shakespeare  in  tbat  orHer.  Tliis  may  have  led  the 
learned  Bishop  into  a  mistake,  and  induced  him  to  believer  that  the  epithet 
kind  might  bo  used  with  the  same  freedom,  *<  kind  my  son;^'  whereas,  thougl  w« 
do  frequently  meet  with  that  epithet  in  our  author  (Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 
Henry  VI.  1st.  Part,  Actiii.  Sc.  1,  and  elsewhere),  yet  it  is  always  in  thepropc  r 
and  regular  form  of  construction ;  nor  can  there  be  a  single  instance  pro* 
duced,  in  all  his  works,,  where  it  is  placed  b^ore  the  pronoun  possessive. 


A  father  ?  .no  : 


In  kind  a  father,  not  in  kindliness. 

GorhoduCf  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

And  eke  that  they,  whom  nature  hath  prepared 
Xu  time  to  take  my  place  in  princely  seat. 


VOL.  U. 
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betow,  from  the  same  authors^  where  that  word  will  evidently 
admit  of  no  other  sense.  Hence  we  easily  discover  Uam-« 
let's  meaning  to  be,  that  the  relation  which  he  bore  to  the 
King,  his  uncle,  was  something  rnore  than  that  of  cousin^  or 
nephew— [« little  more  than  Am] — the  King  having  now  mar- 
xied^his  mother;  but  though  he  was  become  his ^on  by  thist 
marriaee,  yet  was  his  new  relationship  still  inferior  to 
that  of  natur€y  still  an  unnatural  one, — [and  less  than  kind] 
the  marriage  being  foundcKl  in  two  unnatural  crimes,  murder 
and  incest ;  hereby  sarcastically  glancing  at  the  enormity  of 
the  binges  villainy,  who,  by  such  a  complication  of  vice,  was 
against  nature,  entitled  to  call  him  his  son,  as  well  as  his 
nephew,  or  cousin. 

The  other  passage  b  in  Act  i.  Sc.  8,  where  the  Ghost, 
describing  the  unprepared  state  in  which  he  was  hurried  by 


May  not  be  thought  for  their  unworthy  life, 
And  for  their  lawlevs  swerving  out  of  kind. 
Worthy  to  lose  what  law  and  kind  them  gave. 

Only  I  mean  to  shew  by  certain  rules. 
Which  kind  hath  graft  within  the  mind  of  man, 
That  nature  hath  her  order  and  her  course. 


Ibid,  Sc  3. 


Ibid. 


Ferrex,  my  Lord,  your  elder  son,  perhaps, 

Whom  Hmd  and  custom  gives  a  rightful  hop« 

To  be  3rour  heir,  and  to  succeed  your  reign, 

^ali  think,  &c.  Ibid. 

This  *'  kind  and  ciutomt**  and  the  "  law  and  kind,**  In  the  passage  before 
quoted,  are  afterwards  explained  by  law  and  nature. 

Ferrex,  I  marvel  much  what  reason  led  the  King, 
My  father,  thus,  without  all  my  desert. 
To  reve  me  half  the  kingdom,  which  by  coarse 
Of  lam  and  nature  should  remain  to  me. 

Ibid.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Bat  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  bird«,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kindf 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pr-eformed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality  ■ 

Jul.  Ceuar^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 

Ttt,  Andronie,  Act  ii.  Sc.  !• 

Ytftt  mast  think  tiia,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Ant  Chop*  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 
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his  brother  to  the  grave,  uses  the  term  unanneaVd.  The 
line,  in  Mr.  CapelPs  edition,  runs  thus : 

UnhousePd,  unanointed*,  unanneaVd. 

This  word  has  been  variously  written,  and  variously  inter- 
preted:—i^Ti^/i^/'rf— importing,  according  to  Pope,  "  no 
knell  rung"— '^  tiw^wmy,"  as  it  were,  or  "  ww^/w/rrf;"— » 
ufianeal'd — signifying,  in  Theobald's  opinion,  '^  unanointedp 
not  having  the  extreme  unction;  from  the  Teutonic  preposi- 
tion  an,  and  ole,  i.  e.  oil : — and  unanneaVd^  *^  that  is  (says 
Hanmer)  unprepared i*"*  because  to  izn/i^o/ metals  is  io  prepare 
them  in  manufacture:* — Perhaps,  after  ali,  the  proper  read- 
ing  may  be  unannul^dy  from  annulus  [a  ring],  the  obvious 
signification  of  which  is,  without  a  ring  on  the  finger,  Dn 
Ducarel,  in  a  curious  work  pubUshed  a  few  years  ago,  en- 
titled ^'  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,^'  &c.  shews 
it  to  have  been  the  general  practice  to  bury  our  ancient 
kings  with  rings  upon  their  fingers;  and  mentions  particu- 
larly the  will  of  Richard  II.  who  directs  that  he  would  be 
burted  in  this  manner,  according  to  royal  custom.  This  cus- 
tom might,  probably,  prevail  in  Denmark,  as  it  did  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  if  so,  will  serve  to  explain  this  passage^ 
which  has  been  given  up  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  some  others 
of  the  critics,  and  has  proved  a  puzzle  to  alL 

CaerhaeSf  Cornwall^  Oct.  18.  Q. 

1774,  Oct. 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOU  will  much  oblige  some  of  your  northern  readers 
by  inserting  in  your  collection  the  following  remarks  on  a 
difficult  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet^  Scene  III.  Act  I. 
Folio  Edit.  Hemings  and  Condell.  1685. 

"  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
**  Unhouzzledy  disappointed,  unaneld.''^ 

l!\ie  vror A  unaneld  has  perplexed  all  the  commentators  r 


*  Dr.  Johnson  reads  disappointed,  in  the  sense  of  unprepared;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  poet  should  use  so  general  a  term,  when  he  is  specifying  the 
particular  kinds  of  preparation  the  King  wanted  when  sent  to  the  grave, 
vi2.  the  hotie,-^**  unboud^d^^-^^coHfeuion  and  absolution — "  no  reckoning  made," 
^c — The  idea  of  his  general  unpreparedneu  had  l;>cen  fuUy  expressed  in  th« 
line  preceding) 

''  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin.'* 

0  2 
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Pope  explains  it  "  having  no  knell  rung."~Hanmer  sup- 
poses it  to  signify  unprepared,  because  to  anneal  metals  is 
to  prepare  them  in  manufacture.  Theobald,  indeed, 
guessed  at  the  true  meaning,  but  his  explication  has  been 
invalidated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson,  ivho,  after  having 
given  the  notes  of  his  predecessors,  observes*,  on  his  own 
authority,  ^*  that  it  is  a  difficult  passage,  and  that  he  had 
not  by  his  inquiry  been  able  to  satisfy  himself."  The  sub- 
sequent extract  from  a  very  scarce  and  curious  copy  of  Fa- 
bian's Chronicle,  printed  by  Pynsen,  1516,  seems  to  remove 
every  possibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  true  signification  of 
the  words  ufihouseld  and  unaneld.  The  historian,  speaking 
of  Pope  Innocent^s  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of*£ng- 
land  under  an  interdict,  has  these  words;  ^^  Of  tlie  maner  of 
this  Enterdiccion  of  this  Lande  have  1  seen  dy  verse  opynyons, 
as  some  ther  be  that  save  that  the  Lande  was  enterdyted 
thorowly  and  the  Churchis  and  Honsys  of  Relygyon  closyd, 
that  no  where  was  used  Masse,  nor  dyvyne  servyce,  by 
whiche  reason  none  of  the  Vil.  Sacramentis  all  this  terme 
shuide  be  mynystred  or  occupyed,  nor  Cbylde  crystened, 
nor  Man  co)ifessj/dy  nor  murryea;  but  it  was  not  so  strayght. 
For  there  were  dyverse  placys  in  Englond,  whiche  were  oc- 
cupyed with  dyvyne  Servyce  all  that  season  by  Lycence 
purchaced  than  or  befwre,  also  Chyldren  were  crystenyd 
thoroughe  all  the  Lande  and  Men  hottseh/d  and  aneh/d,'**  Fol. 
14.  Septima  Pars  Johannis. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  noun-substantives  htisel  (the  eucharist) 
and  ele  (oil)  are  plainly  the  roots  of  these  last  quoted  com- 
pound adjectives.  For  the  meaning  of  the  amx  an  to  the 
last,  I  quote  Spelman's  Gloss,  in  loco.  **  Quin  et  dictioni- 
bus  (an)  adjungitur,  siquidem  vel  viajori^  notationis  gratia, 
vel  ad  singulare  aliquid^  vel  unicum  demonstrandum.''  Hence 
an^elyd  should  seem  to  signify  oiled  or  anointed  by  way  of 
eminence,  i  e.  having  received  extreme  unction.  For  the 
confirmation  of  the  sense  given  here  there  is  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  in  the  passage.  The  historian  is  speak- 
ing of  the  VII.  Sacraments,  and  he  expressly  names  nve  of 
them,  viz.  baptism,  marriage,  auricular  confession,  the 
eucharist,  and  extre^ne  unction. 

The  publishing  a  discovery  made  by  accident  cannot 
justly  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  vanity,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  rather  a  lucky  hit  to  have  stumbled  upon  a 
passage  that  leads  to  the  certain  investigation  of  that  which 
has  perplexed  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  text 
of  Shakespeare.  The  antiquary  is  desired  to  consult  the  edi- 
tion of  Fabian,  printed  by  Pynsen,  1516,  because  there  are 
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others,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end  of  Queen 
Mary,  London,  1 559,  in  wrhich  the  language  is  much  mo- 
dernised.— If  I  mistake  not,  our  ppet  has  been  very  con- 
versant.in  this  ChronicleT—It  isanbld  Gothiq  pile  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which  he  seems  to  have  picked  many  of  his  foun- 
dation-stones. .         V 

Newcastle-upon-Tj/ne.  J.  B. 

1776,  March. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ABOUT  twelve  months,  ago  I  communicated  to  the  pub- 
'i<^>  l>y  your  means,  my  thoughts  on  that  passage  in  Hamlet, 

"  UnhousePd,  unanointed,  unaneled ;' 


.»» 


in  which '^  unanointed*^  seemed  to  me  a  gloss  or  explana- 
tion of  "  unaneled,'*  and  therefore  t:ould  hardly  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  accordinglv  I  proposed  substituting  ^^  unap- 
pointed,*'  not  fitted  at  all  points  oy  prayers,  confession,  and 
absolution.  I  ventured  to  suppose  that  <<  unaneled"  was 
right,  as  it  came  near  the  original  word  iXaie» ;  but  did  not 
then  know,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  all  the  old  editions^ 
See  Supplement  to  Mr.  Steevens's  edition.  Nor  should  I 
have  troubled  you  aeain  on  the  same  subject,  had  I  not  said 
there,  that  I  ren^ember  to  have  read  much  the  same  words 
employed  in  recorditig  the  exit  of  some  of  our  sovereigns : 
-—I  should  have  said,  noblemen. 

The  passage  that  I  had  in  my  mind  occurs  jp  a  magnifi- 
cent folio,  containing  an  account  of  the  several  families  that 
have  possessed  Drayton,  &c.  in  Northamptonshire,  now  the 
estate  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  by  — =^  Halsted.  As  the 
book  is  extremely  scarce^  I  shall  transcribe  a  curious  pas- 
sage from  iU 

P.  218.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Merbury,  Esq.  about  thi 

Earl  of  Mordaunt's  death. 

**  Which  will  the  said  Mordaunte  (a  serjent  at  law)  then 


^  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  only  five  copies  of  it  were  takeii  ofT;  which 
cannot  be  true;  as  there  are  two  copies  at  Drayton,  one  in  the  Duke 
oT  Devonshire's  possession,  one  in  the  Harleian  Librar}',  one  not  long  ago  in 
a  oircolating 'library  in  London,  and  one  among  Bishop  Moore's  books  in  the 
Royal  Library,  Cambridge,  marked  R.  1.  4.  and  most  probably  more  that  I 
)i»?c  Dot  beard  of. 

03 
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red  to  the  seid  Erie,  when  he  w^samn/led^  and  in  extreme 
peynes  of  detb^  soe  that  the  seid  Erie  neither  herde,  nor 
imderstode,  what  the  seid  Mordaiint  red.** 

I  suppose  the  will  was  read  while  he  was  in  anoylin^, 
and  in  extreme,  &c.  so  that  he  could  not  attend.  This 
happened  24tb  March,  1498. 

P.  221.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Cade^  Clarke,  Parson  of 

Buck  worth. 

• 

**  The  seid  Erie  prayed  and  required  this  deponent  that  he 
would  housel  him — and  he  answered,  my  Lord,  I  have  made 
ev'ry  thing  in  full  redyness  to  go  to  mass,  if  ye  be  so  pleased, 
and,  when  mass  is  done,  to  housel  you.  Ney,  seid  the  same 
Erie,  I  pray  let  me  not  tarry  so  long.**  He  then  confesses 
him,  absolves  him,  says  mass  in  the  chamber,  and  gives  him 
the  sacrament  Afterwards  went  and  attended  on  high- 
mass  performed  by  the  EarPs  chaplain  in  the  chapel.  Was, 
ealled  in  an  hurry  to  my  Lord  by  a  servant,  found  my  Lord 
all  alone,  lighted  a  fise  <pese  284.  perh.  peice)  of  wax  that 
was  hallowed,  and  said  these  words  following,  ^'  In  manus 
tuas,  Domine,  &c.  and  in  the  same  moment  the  said  Erie 
departed  to  God  out  of  this  present  iyfe ;  and  thus  this  De* 
ponent  left  the  deed  body  oi  the  said  Erie,  whose  soul  God 
absolve." 

P.  222.  Deposition  of  James  Walbef.  ''The  seid  Erie  was 
howseird  by  the  hands  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Cade.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  priest  says  nothing  of  extreme 
unction,  or  will  read  at  that  time,  and  other  witnesses  pre- 
sent; and  though  he  says  he  found  and  left  my  Lord  all 
alone,  yet  ai^  servant  swears  that  he  staid  with  him  to  his 
death.  This  servant  might  be  the  person  that  called  the 
priest ;  and  might  come  in  with  him,  and  stay  unnoticed. 

In  Leiand's  Collect.  &c.  4.  309.  last  edition,  the  said 
corpse  (of  H.  VII.)  assolled,  saying  this  collect,  Absolvi- 
nuis,  &c. 

We  have  therefot^  here  at  least  two  words  that  may  stand 
instead  of  '^  unanointed,^*  viz.  unabisolved,  unas^oiled;  the 
jfirst,  I  think,  rather  too  prosaic,  and  the  Other  in  sound  too 
like  what  *'  unaneled''  means:  I  should,  therefore,  still 
prefer  '^  unappointed,^*  if  a  good  authority  for  the  use  of 
It  could  be  produced^;  I 'mean,  in  th€  sense  of  properfy 
fitted  out  for  a  journey  to  the  other  world.    In  Lambard^s 


iA* 


*  Id  the  folio  edition  in  the  Editor's  possefiion,  the  line  is  printed  thus: 
'<  Uohouzzledj  disappointed,  unaneld." 
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Topographical  Dictionaty,  we  have,  p.  227,  Itydprineefy 
appointed.  And  as  to  "  unaneled'*  for  unanoUed,  it  is  remark- 
able that  absolve  is  written  assoU,  assail^  and  asseikd.  Le* 
land's  Itin.  1745,  iv.  164,  &a  and  Lambard*s  Tbp.  Diet  p. 

384. 

me,  April 
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Mr,  Urban, 

The  following  transcript  from  Dr,  Jortm's  life  of  Erasmus, 
vol.  ii.  page  151,  will  fully  accoisat  for  a  Latin  adage  very 
frequently  quoted;  but,  I  believe,  not  commonly  attributed 
to  its  right  author.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  curious  readers;  ^nd  the  insertion  of  it  in 
your  next  Magazine,  will  also  oblige, 

Your  constant  reader, 
Nov.  22.  Erasmophilos. 

^^  Galeottus  Martins  of  Narni,  who  died  A.D.  1476,  hath 
first  discovered  that  this  verse, 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

was  of  Philippus  Gualterus  in  his  Alexandreis.  *  Hoc  carmen/ 
lays  he^  in  his  book  De  Doctrina  Promiscua,  cap.  28.  *  est 
Gualteri  Galli  de  gestis  Alexandri,  et  non  vagum  prover* 
bjum,  ut  quidem  non  onmino  indocti  meminerunt.* — Pa* 
quier,  in  his  Recherches,  L.  iii.  c.  29.  hath  since  made  the 
same  remark.  This  Philippe  Gaultier  (called  de  Chatillon, 
though  bom  at  Lisle  in  Flanders)  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  We  have  from  him,  amongst  other 
works,  his  poem  entitled  Alexandreis,  in  ten  books,  and  not 
in  nine,  as  says  J.  G.  Vossius  De  Poetis  Latinis,  p.  74.  The 
verse  cited  above  is  in  L.  v.  301,  where  the  Poet  address- 
ing himself  to  Darius,  who  flying  from  Alexander  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Bessus,  says; 

Quo  tendis  inertem, 
Bex  periture,  fugam  ?  Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis    v 
Quem  fugias:  hostes  incurris,  dum  fugis  hostenu 
,   Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

1 774,  Novh  Menagiana,  T.  iil  J  3a* 

O  4 
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Mr.  Urban, 

VrE  have  a  species  of  words  in  our  language,  that  is,  cer- 
tain names  of  things,  which,  being  originaUy  derived  and 
borrowed  from  customs  and  practices,  now  disused,  carry 
\jrith  them  an  air  of  impropriety,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
their  etymology  is,  in  many  cases,  very  greatly  obscured. 
To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  example — the  word  minster^ 
in  Saxon,  minstre^  from  the  Latin  monasterium^  we  apply  very 
generally  to  our  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  as  when 
we  say  xorA-minster,  or  SotUhwell^minster ;  and  yet  these 
churcnes  are  at  present  very  far  from  having  any  thing  of 
the  nature  of  monasteries  in  them.  But  the  words  of  Mr. 
Thoresby,  the  famous  Leeds  antiquary,  are  so  pertinent  to 
the  subject,  that  I  shall  here  transcribe  them,  as  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  preamble  to  the  follow- 
ing list  or  catalogue. 

"  Reason  tells  us,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  that,  before 
the  use  of  metals  was  found  out,  the  Aborigines  in  each 
country  would  make  use  of  stones,  flints,  shells,  bones,  &c. 
formed,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  to  the  various  uses 
they  designed  them ;  and  it  is  usual  for-  such  instruments  or 
utensils  gratefully  to  retain,  even  in  different  languages, 
the  memory  of  the  matter  they  were  first  made  of,  as  coch^ 
hare,  a  spoon,  (tho'  of  metal)  because  cockle-shells  were  first 
used  for  that  purpose.  So  candle-sticky  or  staff*  (for  it  is  can-- 
die  staM  in  the  Saxon  monuments) ;  so  likewise  hooks  (Amos 
iv.  2.)  in  the  original,  is  thorns^  with  which  they  used  to 
pierce  fish,  before  they  had  the  skill  of  applying  iron  to 
that  use.  And,  to  give  but  one  instance  more,  the  sharp 
knives  (Josh.  v.  2.)  used  in  circumcision,  are,  by  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  (who  received  their  very  names  from  the  weapon 
called  sex,  or  seax,  cutter,  gladius)  stiled  stenene  sex,  (Mr. 
Thwaites's  Sax.  Hept.)  which  in  the  original  is  knives  of  flint, 
which  is  more  agreeable  both  to  those  parts  of  the  world, 
where  there  was  but  little  iron,  and  to  that  operation, 
wherein  the  Jewish  Doctors  say  that  sharp  flints  or  stones 
were  used*."  ' 

All  I  shall  add  to  these  learned  and  judicious  observations^ 


*  Mr.  Thoresby,  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  See  also  bis  Museum^ 
p.  566,  where  the  same  is  repeated. 
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is,  that  the  horn  was  anciently  used  for  a  drinking  vessel,  as 
indeed  it  still  is  in  many  country  places,  and  retained  the 
name  of  a  horny  though  made  of  richer  materials ;  whence 
4  Athenseus,  from  Pindar,  says,  f|  k^v^tofv  xi^acrut  Tnvoyie?,  drink" 
ing  out  ^silver  horns'^ ;  and  that,  to  the  list  which  is  intend- 
ed to  follow,  many  names  of  places  in  England  might  be  an- 
nexed, which  are  formed  from  the  religious  houses  that 
once  there  subsisted,  but  are  now  no  more  :  as  Monks*  Hor* 
ton,  Monks-Risborough,  &c.  Warminster,  Westminster, 
&c.  Abbots- Lan^ley,  Abbots- Bromley,  &c.  Many  towns 
are  also  denominated  from  saints,  with  whon>  we  have 
at  this  day  no  concern,  as  St.  Albans's,  St  Edmundsbury, 
St.  Neot's,  St.  Ive's,  &c.  and  again,  that  some  saints,  in 
great  esteem  anciently,  no  doubt,  are,  at  this  time,  so 
rarely  heard  of,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  investigate  them. — I  now  go  oh  to  the  list 

The  Bark. 

By  this  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  meant  the  can- 
dle-box, which  hangs  in  the  common  room,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends,  or  pieces  of  candles.  The  reason  of 
the  name  is,  that,  at  first,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  bark  nailed 
up  against  the  wall,  as  sometimes  one  sees  it  now  at  this 
day ;  but,  in  other  houses,  it  still  retains  the  name^  though, 
it  be  made  of  better  materials,  of  brass  or  tin* 

BORSHOLDER. 

In  the  ancient  police  of  this  kingdom,  established,  as  sup- 
posed, by  King  iElfred,  the  counties  were  divided  into 
hundreds  and  tithings,  so  that  every  man  lived  in  some 
tithing.  And  "  that,"  says  Mr.  Lambarde,  the  famous 
Kentish  antiquary,  "  which  in  the  West  Country,  was  at 
that  time,  and  yet  is,  called  a  tithing^  is,  in  Kent,  termed 
a  boraw,  of  the  Saxon  word  borh^  which  signify eth  a  pledge, 
or  a  suretye;  ^nd  the  chief  of  these  pledges,  which  the 
western  Tnen  [and  we  may  add  the  northern  men]  call  a 
tithingmany  they  of  Kent  name  a  borsholdeVj  of  the  Saxon 
words  borhes  ealder^  that  is  to  say,'  the  most  ancient,  or 
elder,  of  the  pledges.^*    The  borsholder  answers  in  some 


!!•!■» 


^  Athensus,  Lib.  ii. 

f  LuDbarde's  PerambuUtion  of  Kent,  p.  27. 
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respects  to  the  petty  constable,  and  the  name  is  still  con* 
tinued  in  Kent,  though  King  iEifred's  establishment  is  now 
grown  obsolete. 

A  Broom. 

This  was  formerly  made  of  the  shrub  of  that  name^ 
but  is  now  apphed  to  implements  of  the  same  use,  though 
made  of  birchen  twigs,  or  hogs'  bristles, 

Napier" Sf  or  Neper's  BoNES. 

These  are  an  instrument,  invented  by  J.  Neper,  Baron  of 
Merchiston,  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  large  numbers;  and  they 
(eep  the  name  of  bonesy  though  they  are  usually  made  of 
box;  the  first  set,  no  doubt,  as  made  by  his  Lordfship^  were 
of  bone, 

Bake^stone. 

The  bake-stone  used  in  the  north  for  baking  of  oat-caket 
was  at  first  of  stone;  and  thence  took  its  name*  It  is  now 
sometimes  made  of  sow  metal,  but  nevertheless  is  still 
called  a  bake*stone;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that^ 
stones  are  now  more  commonly  used  for  the  purpose* 

Bonfire. 

This  Is  so  called  according  to  Mr.  Ba^ord,  in  his  letter  to 
T.  Heame,  (Leland's  Collection,  I.  p.  LXXVl)  because  it 
was  originally  made  of  bones.     See  also  Bourne^  Antiq. 
Vulg.  p.  215.  and  T.  Heame's  Praef.  ad  Gul.  TSfeubrig.  Hist, 
p.  l^XXII.  However,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  some  doubt 
^bput  the  occasion  of  this  n;^me,  since  Stowe  says,  (Survey 
pf  London,  p.  307.  edit.  1754.)  speaking  of  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  the  tables  there  set  out  with  sweet  bread  and 
good  drink,  *<  Thes;e  wer^  called  bonfires,  as  well  of  good 
amity  amongst  neigjhbqnrs,  that,  being  before  at  controversy, 
were  there  by  the  labour  of  dthers  reconciled,  and  m^A^  of 
bitter  enemies  laving  friends;  as  also  for  the  virtue  |hat  « 
jjreat  fir(p  h^th,  tq  purge  the  infection  of  the  air."     IJe  in-i 
timates  in  the  san(ie  page,  that  these  fires  were  usually  mad^ 
of  wood.     Let  the  reader  judge;  but  I  muat  observe,  that^ 
if  bones  vyere  formerly  used  as  the  fuel»  they  are  now  Utti^ 
yersally  let't  oifj^  though  the  ns^me  remains* 
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Candlestick. 

This  was  once  also  called  canHestaff;  and  it  is  certain, 
that,  before  sietals  and  better  materials  were  used,  nothing 
hut  a  stick  was  employed.  I  bfve  seen  a  stick  slit  at  one 
end  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  candle,  as  also  three 
nails  stuck  in  a  stick  for  the  same  use;  and  we  still  call  this 
utensil  a  candlestick,  though  it  may  be  made  of  silver,  brass, 
gli^s,  &c. 

Christ-Cross-Row. 

The  alphabet  is  commonly  so  called,  though  now  it  is  often 
priated  without  a  cross  bemg  fMrefixed,  as  rormerly. 

CaR0,  pr  Seaman's  Card. 

This  means  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  points  being  de<« 
line^ted  on  a  card  anciently,  whatever  they  are  now,  smd 
so  it  is  called  a  card  stilL 

Horn,  and  French  Horn. 

At  first,  horns  were  used  both  for  blowing  and  drinking, 
and  the  name  continued,  though  both  the  drinking-horn  and 
the  blowing-horn  were  made  of  better  substances,  ivory, 
silver,  brass,  &c. 

Ap  Iron,  or  SMOOTHiNO-lROfr. 

These  were  made  at  first  of  J|iammered  iron,  but  nomare 
,  generally  made  of  sow-metal,  but  are  still  called  irons. 

Kerchief,  apd  Handkerchief. 

The  kerchief,  as  the  French  word  couver^hefimportfS^  waa^ 
originally  worn  on  the  bead,  but  now,  though  it  keeps  the 
name,  it  is  commonly  worn  about  the  neck  or  in  the  pocket,^ 
and  so  there  is  an  impropriety  in  terming  it  an  handkerchief. 

Le^. 

This  answers  to  the  L^tin  folium^  which  was  applied  to. 
books,  because  the  ancients  wrote  on  the  leaves  of  trees  or 
(riants.  The  Latin  liber  in  like  manner  took  its  name  from, 
the  bark  on  which  they  wrote.  We,  thougl^  yire  write  on 
paper,  slill  keep  calling  the  constituent  parts  of  bpoksi^ 
kawuL 
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Pot. 

A  pot  is  properly,  and  in  strictness  of  speech,  a  vessel 
made  of  earth;  hence  a  potter  and  a  pottery;  but  it  is  now 
applied  to  utensils  for  boiling,  though  they  are  composed  of 
very  different  materials,  as  brass  or  iron ;  as  also  to  vessels 
for  drinking,  though  they  Consist  of  silver  (as  the  coffee- 
pot), or  pewter.    By  a  pot  of  beer  we  also  mean  a  quart. 

Pole,  or  Perch. 

This  is  now  a  certain  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and  a  half, 
forty  poles  making  a  quarter  of  an  acre :  the  reason  of  this 
name  is,  that,  though  land  may  be  now  measured  by  a 
chain,  the  custom*  formerly  was  to  do  it  by  a  pole  of  this 
leng'th.  The  case  is  the  same  with  a  ivd  of  work,  which  no 
doubt  was  measured  at  first  by  a  rod  or  pole;  *as  likewise 
with  theyardj  the  length  of  three  feet,  which  was  adjusted 
by  ayerde  or  virga,  ot  that  length.  Yerde  and  rod  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  same  word,  by  a  metathesis  of  letters,  as  com*, 
mon  in  our  language.  Hither  also  may  be  referred  the 
cinrdj  meaning  a  certain  and  determinate  quantity  of  wood, 
when  stacked,  namely  as  much  as  was  usually  measured  at 
opce  by  a  cord  or  string. 

Pasteboard. 

The  covers  of  books  were  anciently  made  of  boards; 
many  are  now  remaining  in  their  original  binding  made  of 
that  material.  Folds  ot  paper  were  afterwards  pasted  toge- 
thei?  for  covers;  and  this  substance,  though  so  different 
from  the  former,  preserved  the  name  of  board,  being  called 
pasteboard. 

Poking- Stick,  or  Setting- Stick. 

This  is  now  commonly  made  of  bone  or  steel,  but  for* 
merly  was  really  a  stick,    V.  Stowe,  Chronicle  p.  1038, 

Stirrop, 

It  is  evident  from  various  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  at 
first,  people  rode  without  either  saddles  or  stirrops ;  and 
when  the  latter  began  to  be  used  here  in  this  island,  espe^ 
cially  by  our  SaxQP  ancestors,  a  rope  was  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  mounting,  and  was  termed  a  stigh^rope,  froni 
stigariy  a^ceyidere.  That  this  is  the  true  etymology  of  th^ 
word  is  evident  from  the  Saxon  name  of  the  thing,  stigerap^^ 


» 
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stapia.  There  is  no  rope,  however,  used,  at  this  day  about 
the  modern  stirrops.  Of  this,  and  sallet-oil,  I  may  say  more 
to  you  perhaps  hereafter;  at  present  I  go  on. 

SCABBARB« 

The  sheath  used  for  a  sword,  of  which  Junius  gives  this 
etymon:  **Videtur  esse  a  Teut.  Schap,  promptuarium, 
theca..V.  quae  infra  annotamus  in  Seep,  cumera.  Gawino 
Episc.  Dunkel.  in  Scot,  translatiohe  Virgiiiana,  circa  ini* 
tium  xi.  ^neid.  evore  scalkert  dicit\jr  ebumea  vagina.'*  I 
think  it  very  plain  from  this  passage  of  Gawin  Douglas,  that 
the  true  ortnography  is  scalbordj  corrupted  since  to  scabbard. 
Now  scalbord  implies  a  board,  or  rather  two  pieces  of  boafti, 
hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  blade  of  the  sword,  and 
then  fastened  together  with  glue.  The  two  pieces  woujd 
be  called  scales^  just  as  the  two  lamina  in  the  handle  of  a 
knife  are  termed  by  the  cutlers,  scales.  In  short,  the  sheath 
of  the  sword  was  formerly,  as  I  apprehend,  made  of  wood, 
though  it  is  now  composed  of  leather.  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd,  in 
Archaeol.  Brit.  p.  15,  writes  it  sgabard* 

A  Stone. 

A  weight  of  14lb.  in  some  places  only  of  8lb.  The  rea- 
son of  the  name  is,  that  weights  at  first  were  generally 
made  of  stone,  Deut.  xxv.  13.  and  we  see  some  few  of  thq 
sort  now;  but  most  commonly  they  are  made,  the  larger 
ones  especially,  of  lead,  but  still  go  by  the  old  name. 

Stone-Bow. 

This  is  the  cross-bow..  Wisdom  of  Sol.  v.  22.  and  Little- 
ion's  Diet,  in  voce.  The  French  call  it  pierrier.  The  reason 
of  the  term  in  both  languages  is,  that  formerly  the  bullet,  dis-« 
charged  by  the  cross-bow,  was  commonly  made  of  stone. 

Stean-Pox. 

This  should,  by  the  etymon,  be  made  of  stone,  but  is 
usually  earthenware. 

Touch-Hole. 

Our  fire-arms  were  at  first  discharged  by  applying  a 
lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole,  and  consequently  by 
touching  the  hole,  as  is  now  done  in  firing  great  guns. 
And  though  that  method  is  now  left  off,  by  means  of  the 
later  improveihent  of  the  lock,  the  hole  still  keeps  its  old 
name. 
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Treacle. 

^^AieiH  Therutcoj  corrupted  afterwards  to  theriacal^  was 
originally  a  mediciney  or  compound^  good  against  the  bite 
of  a  serpent  From  this  theriacal  comes  die  modem  woitl 
treacle;  and  though  the  treacle  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
grocer's  treacle,  which  is  the  molasses,  are  not  now  used 
with  any  such  intention,  they  still  keep  a  name  borrowed 
£rom  the  first  intention  of  the  medicine  or  antidote* 

Thirdborow. 

This  is  a  corruption  of  headborow^  the  same  in  the  nortli 
as  tithingman,  or  borsholder  in  the  south*  See  borsholden 

Upshot, 

Though  archery  is  now  so  much  disused  amongst  us,  the 
term  upshot  (for  which  see  Stowe^s  Survey  of  London^ 
I.  p.  302),  in  the  sense  of  the  end  or  conclusion  of  any  busi« 
ness,  is  still  retained. 

WliiDOW. 

The  windows  of  houses  and  churches  were  either  entirely 
open,  or  filled  with  lattice-^work,  formerly.  Hence  Judges^ 
V.  28,  we  read,  *^  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  win<« 
dow,  and  cried  through  the  lattice.*'  These  i^rtures  were 
commonly  the  places  where  the  wind  entered  the  buildings, 
and  so  took  the  name  of  window,  though  now,  being  closed 
with  glass,  nothing  of  that  nature  attends  them;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are » now  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  the  wind. 

Ward. 

A  term  relative  to  a  forest,  and  still  used  in  places  to 
which  forests  extended;  though  such  forests  are  now  no 
more.  The  same  may  be  said  of  forests  themselves,  which 
-are  still  so  called,  though  they  are  not  now  properly  forests. 
'  These,  Mr.  Urban,  are  ail  the  instances  I  can  recollect  at 
present:  many  more,  no  doubt,  will  occur  toothers,  who, 
perhaps  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  put  into  a  way  «f 
thinking  on  a  subject  that  is  sure  to  afford  them  some  amuse* 
ment. 

Yours,  &c. 
1114^  Jiine^  July.  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HERE  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  supplement  to  what  I  ad* 
vanced  in  your  late  Magazine  on  the  word  stirrop,  that,  in 
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Matth*  Paris,  p.  565^  the  word  strtpa  apfmrently  signifies  a 
scirrop.  See  also  Dr.  Watts^s  Glossary  there  in  ^ce.  St. 
Jerome,  again,  has  strapia^  for  the  same  thing :  and  there 
is  likewise  such  a  word  in  Latin  as  stnippus,  for  a  string  or 
tboi^ ;  whence  some,  perhaps,  may  incline  to  fancy  (the 
lovers,  I  mean,,  of  etymology),  that  the  word  stirrop  m&f 
have  come  to  us  from  some  of  those  barbarous  Latin  wofds^; 
that  the  strap  and  siirrop  had  the  same  original,  and  that 
they  meai^  one  and  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Watts,  I  think, 
was  of  that  opinion;  and  it  is  certain,  that  strepe^  in  BlountV 
Tewires,  p.  33,  signifies  a  stirrop,  and  that  Dr.  Littleton,  in 
tteword  j^n^ti^.says,  ^'Hinc  Ai^L  a  strap,  a  stirrup.^* 
But  now,  as  I  esteem  the  orthography  of  the  word  to  be 
stirrop  (so  Skelton  writes  it,  p.  188),  and  not  stirrups  as  Dr« 
Littleton  gives  it*f,  it  is  more  natural  to  think  k  took  its 
name  from  a  rope^  formerly  used  instead  of  a  leathern  strap 
now  in  vogue,  sti^-rope  meaning  the  rope  by  which  they  used 
to  ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Thus,  Sijf  signifies  to 
ascend^  in  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  p.  402,  where  Sir 
Anthony  Woodviie,  Lord  Rivers,  says. 

Then  grew  the  king  and  realm  to  quiet  rest. 

Our  stock  and  friends  still  stying  higher  and  higher* 

And  stee^hopping  is  playing  the  hobby-horse,  that  is,  hop* 
pin?  high,  in  Somersetshire.  Hence  also  the  yroxdi.stuef 
scaSmum^  sckta^  from  the  A.  Sax.  stigley  which  word  stile 
is  pronounced,  in  Derbyshire,  stee^  the  very  name  they 
give  to  a  ladder  in  Yorkshire,  the  degrees  qf  which  are  in 
many  places  called  steles.  Hence,  again,  the  word  stair 
comes  from  the  Saxon  stegher,  graduSj  which  is  derived  from 
stigoHj  ascendere, .  as  sty,  stee,  stile^  or  stigle,  or  steles, 
above-mentioned,  all  are.  This  etymology  of  the  word 
stirrop  is  certainly  much  corroborated  by  the  Saxon  name 
of  it,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  viz.  stigerapa, 
plainly  shewing,  that  it  is  an  easy  derivation  from  stigh^ 
rape,  and  manifestly  ought  to  have  the  preference  before 
any  of  those  barbarous  words  specified  above. 

1  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Urban^  to  add  a  word  on 
sdllet^ail;  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  my  late  pa* 
per,  but  for  which  I  had  then  no  room.    People  are  very 


*  &ippa  it  used,  in  Blount*g  Tenures,  p.  31,  for  a  st'rrup;  but  I  suspect 
it  to  be  an  error,  for  stippa,  whicb  occurs  in  Camden,  Col.  1023. 

f  Dr.  Plott  also  so  writes  it,  Hist.  Staft  p.  377,  and  more  corruptly,  viz. 
itttrrap,  p.  316. 
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apt  to  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  oil  is  named  from  its  being 
used  in  mixing  saliadsfar  eatings  as  if  the  true  way  of  writing 
it  was  sallad^oil;  but,  Sir,  the  oil  used  in  cookery  viras  always 
of  a  better  and  sweeter  sort  than  that  rank  stuff  called  sallet* 
oil.  The  truth  is,  the  saUet  was  the  head-piece  in  the  times 
that  defensive  armour  was  so  much  in  use,  and  sallet-oil 
was  that  sort  of  oil  which  was  used  for  the  cleaning  and 
brightening  it  and  the  rest  of  the  armour.  Thus,  you  have 
**  a  sallet  and  ij  scu^es*^  in  the  inventory  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Rector  of  Stavely,  co.  Derb.  The  word  occurs  again  in 
the  inventory  (If  JPet.  Tretchvile,  Esq.  anno  1581 ;  and  also 
in  the  description  of  the  sarcastical  coat  of  arms  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey, 

Arise  up,  Jacke,  and  put  on  thy  salatt* 

In  an  indictment  for  an  assault  of  the  citizens  of  Canterbury, 
anno  1501,  upon  the  people  of  Christ-Church  there,  it  ri^ns, 
'^  Brigenderis,  jackys,  salettis,  senilis^  &  gauntelettis,  &c.'* 
where  the  assault,  mentioned  likewise  in  English,  stands 
thus,  <'  Brygandyrons,  jakks,  salets,  seniles,  and  .other  ar- 
mor.^* See  also  Dr.  Cowel  in  voce,  and  Fabian,  p.  404, 
whose  words  are,  "  and  dyd  on  him  hys  bryganders  set  with 
gylt  nayle,  and  his  salet  and  sylte  sporres.''  In  sum,  it  is 
the  French  word  salade,  for  which  see  the  dictionaries,  and 
Menage's  Origine  de  La  Lang.  Franc,  in  voce.  On  the  whole, 
ou  see.  Sir,  what  is  most  to  the  point,  that  though  the  sal- 
et is  now  entirely  out  of  date,  yet  the  oil  retains  the  name, 
which  is  the  very  thing  I  proposed,  in  these  short  sketches^ 
to  illustrate. 

I  am,  &c. 
1774,  SepL  T.  Row. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

As  matters  of  singularity  are  sometimes  received  as  pro- 
per subjects  for  your  entertaining  Melange^  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  introduce  one  here.  Hubald,  a  monk,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  916,  and  consequently  in  the  tenth  century, 
otherwise  called  the  obscure  age^  wrote  a  book,  consisting  of 
300  hexameter  verses,  in  praise  of  baldness,  whereof  every 
line  began  with  C,  and  he  addressed  his  work  to  Charles 


* 

tlie  Bald)  or  Carolus  Calvii^,  the  Emperoi':  'Thfe  ptece, 

which  began,  -  / 

ft*  -  •  .  * 

^f  Carmina  ckrisonas  calvis^cantate  CamodTtm^ 
Comere  condigno  conabor  carmine  calvos,'- 

has  been  several  times  printed.  This  reimnds  cme  of  what- 
Jul.  Ga^toli«:Us  relates  concerning  the  strange  whim  of  the 
young  Emperor  An toniasGeta,  whoordereq  for  his  dbner 
such  di^rhes  as  began  v^ith  the  same  letter.  But  as  the  pas** 
^ge  is  curious,  and  npt  long*,  I  will  here  transcribe  it;  "  Ha-i 
bebat  etiam  istaim  consuetudinem.  ut  convivia  et  maxima- 
praQjdia  per  sii|igalas  litevas  juberet,  sct^ntibus  servis,  velut 
in.quo  erat a^^er,  aprugna,  anas;  item  pulius,  perdix,  pa** 
vo,  porcelius,  piscis,  perna,  et  qua?  in  earn  literam  genera^ 
edulium  caderent;  et  item  fasianus,  favta,  ficus,  et  talia.'* 

But,  to  be  ingenuous,  Mr.  Urban,  I  have  a  motive  of  my 
own  for  t^'oubling  you,  ^  this  time,  with  the  above  fanciful 
puerilities;  for  I  really  wai^t  some  information  and  assistance 
in  regard  to  a  omtter  of  the  &ame  kind,  which  I  am  just  now 
going  to  mention.  Tlj^iere  has  come  to  my  hand  a  small 
book  in  24^,  intitled, 

"  Nugae  yenale§.  Siv^  Thesaurus  vivendi  et  jocandi.  Ad 
graviss.inios  ^ev^rissinjosque  yiros,  Patres  Melancholiorum 
conscriptos.  Anno  1648.  Prostant  apud  neminem;  sed 
tamen  tibique.^*  Jtis  a  Jest  b<5bk  in  Latin,  much  like  that  of 
Niqodj^^UF  Frischlinus  and  Henricus  Bebelius,  printed  to- 
gether at  Amst.  1651.  Now,  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  book  ia 
question,  there  is  a  little  piece  with  a  new  paging,  but,  as 
it  has  the  same  cut,  and  printed  the  same  year,  may  be 
h>oked  upon  as  a  part,  or  ah  appendix  to  the  former^)  inti- 
ded,  '"   '■  ■ 

"  Pugn^i  Porcojnjnji  per  P.  Porcium,,  Pqetam. 

P;fra<;^lesis  pro  {*9t^re. 
Perlege  porcorum  pulcherrima  prselia,  Potor„ 
l^jotanao  ppteris  pteeidam  proferre  poesiii.'' 

It  is  a  satirical  jtrtnble  of  words  aimed  at  the  obesity  and 
laziness  of  the  prelates,  gnd  alludirig  to  contentions  between 
therti  and  the  inferior  clergy,  or  laity,  but  whether  to  any 
particular  contest  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out,  and  therefore, 
if  any  of  your  l^^mej^  correspandeots  happen  t^p  know  any 
thing  of  the  story,  or  its  author,  i  shall  be  obliged  to  them 
for  their  information.  For  my  part,  I  have  run  the  pi^ce 
over,  but  can  understand  little  or  nothirtsr  of  it,  insomucfc 
that  I  am  under  a  netesftity  of  irttreating  assistance  from 
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e}sevfhep^  However,  to  give  the  reader  some  imperfect 
notion  or  its  wbimsicalness  and  ejttravagance;  I  shall  subjoin 
the  Dedication  prefixed  in  prose,  #s  containing  something 
like  the  ailment  of  the  performance,  and  after  that  a  few 
of  the  lines. 

**  Potentissimo  Patrono  Porcianorum,  P.  Porcius  Poeta 
Prosperitatem  precatur  pltirimam. 

**  Fostquam  publico  porci  putamur,  prsstantissime  Pa- 
trone,  placuit  porcorum  pug^nam  pol^mate  pangere,  potissi- 
me  proponendo  pericula  pmguium  pnelatorum ;  pugnant^ 
pigriter  pusillanimi  prselati  propter  pinguedinis  pondus, 
porro  potentius  porcelli  pauca  proceritate  perpoliti :  prop- 
terea  placeat  precor  puerile  poema  perlegere  porcorum  por- 
cellorumque  pugnam  propositionibus  pictam  paribus,  per-^ 
praepostere*'* 

The  poem  begins, 

^^  Plaudite  porcelli,  porcorum  pigra  propago 
Progreditur,  plures  porci  pinguedine  pleni. 
Pugnantes  pergunt,  pecudum  pars  prodigiosa 
Perturbat  pede  petrosas  plerumque  plateas. 
Pars  portentose  populorum  prata  profanat, 
Pars  pungit  populando  potens,  pars  plurima  plagid 
Prsetendit  punire  pares,  prosternere  parvos,"  &c« 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
1?76,  JVbt>.  T.  Row. 

Mr*  Urban, 

ON  perusing  your  Magazine  for  Nov.  1776,  wherein  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Row  has  given  an  account  of  a  singular  pub- 
lication, intitled  **Nug9B  Venales;"  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  could  in  some  measure  give  him  the  information  he  de- 
sired respecting  the  author  of  the  poem  affixed  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  JocuTatoria. 

When  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1774,  I  was  favoured  with  a 
aight  of  the  piece  Mr.  R.  has  described,  which  was  delivered 
to  me  as  a  curious  production  of  a  music-master  (I  think  a 
German)  then  in  the  university,  a  Mr.  L^tes.  It  begins  with 
the  lines  given  in  your  Magazme. 

Plaudite  Porcelli,  Porcorum  Pigra  Propaga 
Progreditur'* — 

^d  consisted  of  about  330. 
What  might  be  the  musician's  intentiou  of  palming  on 
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the  world)  as  his  own,  a  composition  incontestably  the  off- 
spring of  another,  1  will  not  pretend  to  say — ^But  that  it  had 
been  printed  "as  yet  Mr.  Lates^s  image  being  unformed,** 
h  sufficiently  clear  from  a  review  of  "  Les  Bigarrures  dit 
5eigneur  des  Accords,*'  and  of  the  "  Amphitheatrum  &• 
pientiae  Socratica;"  of  Dornavius. — In  both  these  the  pqeiii 
IS  ascribed  to  an  ^^  Allemande,  one  Petrus  Porcius,  so  nick- 
named from  the  subject-matter  he  so  laboriously  and  fanci- 
fully discussed, — his  real  name  being  Petrus  Placentius.*' 
This  account  is  further  confirmed  by  Baillet,  in  his  tracjt 
**  des  Auteurs  deguisez."  The  passage  relative  to  our  au- 
thor runs  thus :  "  Eniin  il  s'est  trouv6  un  po^te,  qui  voulant 
decrire  un  Combat  de  Pores,  s'est  fait  appeller  Publius 
Porcius — son  ouvrage  estoit  un  de  ces  poemes  que  nous  ap- 
pellons  Lettrisez  ou  Tautogrammes,  et  tous  les  mots  de  la 
piece  commen^arft  par  la  Lettre  P,  if  n'auroit  rien  gast£  de 
son  ceconomie,  s'il  s'estoit  appel|6  Petrus  Placentinus,  qui 
estoit  son  nom,  mais  il  luy  pr6f6ra  celuy  de  Porcius.'* 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Le  Clerc^ 
who  hath  given  us  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  with  ati 
account  of  his  other  publications,  though  he  wholly  differs 
from    Dornavius  and  Baillet  in  his  praenomen.     Le  Clerc 
ftays  that  his  name  was  Johannes  Leo  Placentius,  a  Domini- 
can nrionk,  born  at  St  Imden,  and  lived  in  the   16th  age^ 
in  1536;   that   he  composed  a  history  of  the  bishops  of 
Tongres,  Maastricht,  and  Liege,  taken  out  of  fabulous  me- 
moirs, and  several  pdettis,  among  the  rest,  one  de  Porcorum 
Pugna,  all  the  words  whereof  beein  with  the  letter  P,  imi- 
tating one  Theobaldus,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict^ 
who  (as  your  correspondent  has  remarked)  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  he  presented  a  Panegyric 
on  Baldness,  every  word  beginning  with  the  letter  C.  from 
the  matter  of  Placentius's  poem,  it  at>pears  to  be  written  by 
one  to  whom  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  obnoxious, 
being  levelled,  in  a  satirical  strain,  (as  Mr.  Row  observes,) 
against  their  obesity  and  indolence;  though  the  contest  her 
tween  them  and  the  inferior  clergy  may  be  referred,  I  should 
rather  suppose,  to  the  "  Licentia  Poetica,"  than  to  any  real 
occun'ehce,  or  probably  to  some  incident  in  the  fabulous 
memoirs  above  noticed.   The  catalogue  of  authors  that  have 
thus  trifled  away  their  time,  might  be  numerously  enlarged^ 
whose  compositions  must  have  cost  vast  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction, and  are  equally  useless  and  Ulaudable  when  com- 
posed.—For,  as  Martial  says — 
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\       Turpe  est  difficiles  habere  nuga$, 
\        '  Et  stultus  labor  ineptiarum. — 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  remarking,  that  tfce  in* 
^enious  Mr.  Addispn  has  ha)nourou$Iy  ridiculed  the  writer^ 
of  this  stamp,  in  the  59th  and  63d  Nos.  of  his  Spectator; 
amonig  others,  Tryphiodorus,  deservedly'  known  to  th« 
world  tfy  a  poem  intitled,  iaiot  AAnsiE,  the  Destruction  of 
Troy,  being  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  bjf 
Che  late  learned  Mr.  Merrick. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
1777,  Feb.  3.  P. 


LXII.  Conjecture  oti  an  obscure  Pas^ge  iyi  Shakespeur^ 

Mr.  Urban,  i 

"  Or  to  take  amis  agamst  a  sea  of  trotihles,^ 

Hamlet,  Act  HI.  Sc.  i. 

The  incongruity  of  iiietaphors  in  these  well-known  wordr 
has  exercised  the  pens  qf  many  a  critical  admirer  of  Shaken 
speare;  but  there  is  another  passage  in  the  saipe  p)ay, 
which  has  not  been  so  frequently  noticed,  tbppghj  s^ccording 
to  the  present  reading,  the  in;^ages  in  it;;^em  to  be  rather 
improperly  blended.  The  lines  to  wtii.cb  I  r^fer  ^re  in,  Act  H. 
Scene  2.  where  Polonius^  haying  d  scovered  hi$  want  of  sfi- 

Sacity  in  advising  Ophelia  to  discountenance  Hamlet's  adr 
resse$,  becaiise  he  thought  the  prince  oply  triSed  with  hi^ 
daughter^  delivers  himself  as  follows: 

^'  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I'm  sorry,  that  with  better  speed  dmA  judgTncnt 
I  had  not  quoted  him*" 

f)f.  Warburton  peremptorily  piionounced  quoted  to  be  noiv 
fense,  and  said  it  appeared,  though  he  shewed  not  how,  tbs^t 
Shakespeare  ivrote  7ioted;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  not  approving 
of  this  alteration,  was  willing  to  believe,  that  quote  here  sig- 
nifies to  reckon,  to  take  an  account  of,  to  take  the  quotient  qt 
Jesuit  of  a  computation.  However,  as  this  very  learned 
editor,  notwithstanding  "  his  Ipnger  acquaintance  with  ^h^. 
lexicography  of  our  language  than  any  other  writer/'  has 
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fiot  cited  an  in^nce  of  thft  iifee  of  the  w6r4  ywi^^,^  ^^^ 
venture  to  conclude  he  had  heyer  met  with  one  ii>  aliy* 
aiithrtr.*-^!  am,  I  ditist  own,  inclined  to  jiuspeci  tlmt  fof  ^ 
quatid  we  ought  to  read  gtwited.  The  omissioti'  Drf  the  i  i^l 
the  dipthong  oi  might  easily  happen  through  the  to^Ugen<^' 
or  inattention  of  a  transcribei-,  a  printer;  or^ti  terrectbr- c3^ 
the  press;  and  some  reasons  miy  be  giveb  wbh^  thi^  emeiidli**- 
tion  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  whimsical  surttrise.— ^In  rii6 
old  quarto  the  word  is  coted;  and  t  havb  a  ndii^h^  fkat  c^it  at' 
gutnt^  in  our  ancient  English  writers,  was  offcellei"  i^ptelt  hi-^ 
discrimifiatiely  with  arc  or  a  f^  than  fiiot^.  Dn  Jlj^H^on^  in  htii' 
PictitJharVy  aiso  specifies  tb^  Verb  to  ^udit  to  bd  hoih  of  tb^T 
active  awdf  neiiter  kind ;  it  wiH  be  readily  adiiaitted  that  th^; 
words  with  speed  and  judgmefU  are  c6mpl^€ly  adtijK^  W- 
thie  direfsion.bf  coi/iing,  so  styled  in  the  fttat^of  8S  of  H^rf;' 
VIII.  It  may  be  further  reiftarked,  thdl  in  the  sktti^  speech' 
the  iame  hi^^or  is  pursued  by  Polonins^  when  b^  dc^Rhow^'^ 
ledges^  •  ^:  .   . :  io  ;    .    ^>r 

.J    '^Bestrew  my  jealoi^sy;  ^ 

It  seems  it  is  as  proiDer  to  our  ae^e  \ 

Fo  c'ast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions^ 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  hek  discretion.  '— 

i  t 

Huoitedis  undoubtedly  a  (Juairit  expressi«)n,  aM  therefori^i 
^afe^spe^rfe  might  with  Ke  greater  proprijety  let  it  fajltrpm 
^e  totlgu^  of  a  conceited  and  pedantic  old  dqurtiev.  — This 
i|bbjeictur6  is,  however^  thrdivn  out  by  one  vvno  professes 
ntms^f  to  b^  little  skilled  io  the  gariaie,  of  criticism ;  but  if  it 
fklU  khofi  of  ihe  nlark,^  it  may  be  a  direction  to  some  expert 
plkj^fef,  ind  eriable  hini  with  liettejr  speed  and  judgment  ta 
^uiti  m6  ttue  naeaniiig  of  the  poet.  , 

I  ita,  Sitf  yoUrSj  &c.  ■  '- 

11176;  iVw.  \V.  &  D. 
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IXITU  Oa  the  Introduction  of  Letters  into  Greece. 

fAu.  Urban, 

The  leahied  Dr.  Chandler;  in  his  account  of  his  late  travels, 
tells  us,  that  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  imported  by  Cadmui 
from  Phoenicia,  consisted  of. aijdeen  letters;  that  Palamedes 
added  fotfr  iaore,    and  Simonides  the  other  fo«r,     Dn 
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Gtegory  Sharp,  however,  in  his  Origin  and  Structure  of  the 
Greek  Tongue,  eives  a  very  different  relation  of  this  matter. 
We  are  informed,  says  the  Doctor,  by  Diodorus,  the  Sici- 
lian, that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  letters 
were  invented  by  the  Syrians,  from  whom  the  Phoenicians 
first  learned  their  use,  and  then  communicated  them  to 
the  Greeks.     Herodotus,  declaring  his  own  opinion,  says, 
that  the  Phctoicians,  under  Cadmus,  brought  learning  into 
Gre^ce^  and  that  the  Greeks  had  not  earlier  the  use  of  let<>- 
ters.    This  is  contradicted  by  Diodorus,  Pausanias,  Zeno- 
bins,  and  others.    Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Linus  com- 
posed a  book  upon  the  acts  of  the  first  Dionysius,  in  Pelas* 
gic  characters;  and  that  the  same  were  used  by  Orpheus 
ted  by  Pronepides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer.     Zenobius 
says,  that  Cadmus  slew  Linus,  for  teaching  characters  dif- 
fering from  bis;  and  Pausanias,  in  his  Attics,  assures  us,  that 
he  himself  saw  an  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Corcebus^ 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  Crotopus,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Deucalion,  was  King  of  the  Argives.     Letters, 
therefore,  were  in  use  long  berore  the  arrival  of  Cadmus. 
Letters  were  first  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  by  the 
Pelasgi;  they  were  afterwards  subjected  to  some  consider- 
able alterations  by  Cadmus,  and  further  still  by  the  lonians. 
The  Africans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  an4  Etrurians,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  all  made  use  of  Pelasgic  or 
Phcenician  letters.    The  Greeks,  at  first,  had  no  more  thaa 
sixteen :  these,  without  the  names  of  Alpha,  Beta,  &c.  they 
received  from  the  old   Pelasgi.    When  Cadmus  entered 
Greece,  he  gave  them  the  names,  and  added  to  the  old 
characters  three  more  letters,  Zeta,  Eta,  and  Chi,  and  as 
many  numeral  characters,  Bau,  Sanpi,  Koppa,  all  which  are 
taken  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  is  evident  from  their 
names,  their  shape,  and  place  and  power.    These,  with  the 
Pelasgic    characters,   complete  the    Phoenician  alphabet. 
Some  other  changes,  also,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been 
made  by  Cadmus  in  the  shape  of  some  of  the  letters.     That 
any  of  these  characters  were  invented  by  Simonides  or  Pala- 
medes,  or  any  other  Greek,  is  a  fable  tnat  doth  not  deserve 
credit;  since  they  were  all  exactly  in  their  proper  place,  a^ 
in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Phoenician  alphabet.    The  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans,   added  several  letters  to  tne 
Phoenician  alphabet.    The  present  Greek  alphabet  is  tb^ 
Ionic,  having  five  letters  added  to  the  end  of  that  which 
they  received  from  the  Pelasgi  and  Phoenicians. 

Yours,  £cc. 
J  776,  Jitfy.  S,  Watson. 
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LXIV.  Origia  of  Old  Nick. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Nobody  has  accounted  for  the  DeviPs  having  the  name 
of  Old  Nick.  Keysler  de  Dea  Nehaleunia,  p/33,  and  Antiq, 
Septentr.  p.  261,  mentions  a  deity  of  the  waters  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Germans  and  Danes  under  the  name  of 
J\occa  or  Nicken^  styled  in  the  Edda  Nikur,  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  German  nugen^  answering  to  the  Latin  puscare* 
Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  p.  17,  says  the  redness  in  the  feces  of 
drowned  persons  was  ascribed  to  this  del  Vs  sucking  their 
blood  out  at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius,  pref.  ad  Vit  Sane- 
tor,  and  Lpccenius,  Antiq.  Sueo--Goth,  p.  17,  callWmiVec- 
cuSf  and  quote,  from  a  Belgo-Gallic  dictionary,  Neccer^ 
Spiriius  ^ftiaiicuSf  and  Necce,  necare.  The  Islandic  Diet. 
in  Hiekes^s  Thes.  P.  IIL  p.  85,  renders  Nikur,  beltua  oquaticiL 
Lastly;,  Kudbekius^  Atlant  p,  L  c.  7.  §  5.  p.  192.  and  c.  30. 
p.  719.  mentions  a  notion  prevalent  among  his  countrymen^ 
that  NeckuVy  who  governed  the  sea,  assumed  the  form  of 
various  animals,  or  of  a  horseman,  or  of  a  man  in  a  boat^ 
He  supposes  him  the  same  with  Odin;  but  the  above  au- 
thorities are  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  was  the  Northern 
Neptune,  or  some  subordinate  sea-god  of  a  noxious  dispo- 
sition. Wormius  queries  whether  a  figure  said  to  be  seen, 
1615,  on  the  river  Lan,  and  called  JVasser  Nichts,  might  not 
be  of  this  kind.  Probably  it  was  a  sea-monster  of  the 
species  called  Mermen^  and  by  our  Spenser,  Fairy-Queen, 
IL  12.  24. 

The  griesly  Wasserman. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  name  of  this  evil  spirit  might, 
as  Christianity  prevailed  in  these  northern  nations,  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  father  of  evil. 

If  it  would  not  be  thought  punning  on  names,  I  would 
hazard  another  conjecture.— St  Nichofis  was  the  patron  of 
mariners,  consequently  opponent  to  Nickut,  How  he  came 
by  this  office  does  not  appear.    The  Le]?end  says,  "Ung 

^*01lr  que  aucuns  mariniers  perissoyent  si  le  prierent  ainsi  a 
armes,  Nicolas,  serviteur  ae  Dieu,  si  les  choses  sont  vrayes 
que  nous  avons  ouyes,  si  les  esprouve  maintenant.  Et  tan- 
tot  ung  bomme  s^apparut  a  la  semblance  de  luy,  et  leur  dit, 
Veez  mOy,  se  ne  m'appellez  vbus  pas:  &  leur  commenca  a 
leur  ayder  en  leur  exploit:  de  la  ne  fet  tantost  la  tern* 
p^^tate  cessa.    £t  quai:it  ils  furent  venud  a  son  Eglise  ila 
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56  cogneurent  sans  demonstrer,  et  si  ne  Pavoient  oncquetf 
veu.  Et  lors  rendSri^ht  ^ces  a  Dieu  et  it  luy  de  leur  deli- 
vrance ;  et  il  leur  dit  que  ilz  attribuassent  a  la  misericorde 
de,  Dieu  et  a  leur  creance,  et  n6n  pas  a  ses  mefitds.'*-^Then 
follo>v  other  ipiracles,  not  pec tjliarly  appropriai^  to  hiift 
under  this  character.  We  have  afterwards,  indeed,  another 
jitory  of  his,  cle)|yferirig  f\*om  a-h  illusion  of  the  Devi]  certaii? 
jpilgrjp^  qui,  aupienf  a  luy  a  nagey  yvh\c\\  J  understand  to 
mean  only  '^y  ii?i/<?r.  Legencjie  d'dr,  tbl.  viii.  See  al^ 
Bloihefield'p  If^^.;6f  Norfolk,  II.  p.  B6  i . 

i    i777;,  Mar^h*<  >.   .  ' ;  PailAOPHilus. 
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CifRRltPTtONS,  by  mean^  of  the  Sgure  yve  c^tl  a  Crast^y 
j^ave  had  a  great  effect,  I  believe^  in*  all  ian^uages;  it  ^ 
Vhen  the  prefix  adheres  to  the  following  wc^rd,  which  it 
often  very  easily  and  naturally  does,  in  pronunciation,  an4 
^fterwarcfs  is  written  oV  printed  in  that  form.  Thus  the  mo- 
dern names  of  the  city  of  iVthens  are  S^aii^as  ind  SatineSf 
from  ij  W 'Altisflt?  J  and  Umt  of  Constaptiubple, -i'lfAwfott/,  from 
nlnnroXiy.  Hence  adeppl^  pieherculej  Sec  of  the  ]^omans; 
and,  perhaps,  o\xx  wqtA  endeavour^  and  r^^irfefw^^,  from  the 
rrench  e^t  devoir ^  and  rmidez  vms.  Some  attentipp,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  in  the  case,  and  sorpe  distinction  should 
be  made,  for  the  Crasis  is  not  concerned  in  iall  words  that 
Coalesce  together,  as  otherwisey  'always,  &c.  which  ought  rpr 
ther  to  be  called  compounds;  for  I  esteem  it  no  Crasis  unless 
there  be  such  a  mixture  or  e^alition  of  letters  in  the  word 
as  to  make  the  word  to  seem  diiierent  from  itself,  and  to  be 
obscured  or  deforijiaed  by  it.  ^)^m.  Birlaiy^  a  form:  of 
swearing  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  fii{uch  used  lormerly,  ^"4 
sometimes  now,  is  a  maniifest  juipbl^  and  cb^rtijptioa  of  By 
mrLady.        .,  _,  ,  <  ,  -■  [    :,  ,  :\    ,.  >■   .... 

It;  appears^  frojon  this  ^hoTt  acccmiit  of  things, .  th^t  vulgetf, 
liasty,  afid  inaccuii^t^e  prpai^ui^ijation  ti^^^  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  figure  |  wji^^h  has  be^n  pVore  applied  in  pur 
language  than,  I  ppesun^e^  V  is  commp|)ly  thpught^  and 
therefore  I  am  in  hopes  t))at,^  r^g^^^^^  bad  uatpjt  cannot  fail 
of  giving  light  \iQto  tb^  ^ef^se  an(t  etymolpigy  of j  very  many 
of  our  English  wordsf.  The  ftg«re  has  also  operated  very 
remarkably  in  some  of  qux  English  sin^^mqs,  as  has  been 
uoted  by  our  {ear^ied  Camden^  J^maifis,  p«  129 ;  we  ^ball 
therefore  insert  tl^ose  ii^taoce»  ftoapp^  the  rest.    I  ohserv^. 
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)l^yj  before  I  ^rofcee^d  oti  «iy  Alphabet,  that  it  is  surpri* 
«ing  how  protie  the  country  people  of  the  north  and  mid^k 
fetKl  Jjarts  of  England  are  to, the  use  of  this  gramitiatical 
figure,'  especially  in  r^espect  of  the  article  The^  which  in  the 
sha{>^  of  iTor  Th  they  will  join  to  words  vrhich  begin  with 
4  consonant,  or  with  more  than  one ;  causing  thereb^^  mticK 
r^inghness  ind  hgffshhess,  and  even  difficulty  of  pronunci^*' 
lotion ;  o^er  Mbri^e^  or  o^er.tKbrigj  as  they  speak  it,  for  over 
th^  bridge. 

Now,-  the;  pre6xiesi,  or  dthcr  patticles,  which  usually 
coalesce  with  the  words  they  belong  to,  so  as  to  alter  or 
dt^gui^e  tli^fl[i,  ar^ethe^e:  AyAn^\Aly  Jp^  By,  Di\  De,  Doy 
I,  In  J  It,  MinCy  Ne,  OyJSaint^  The;  Vwoj  Three^  and  2>. 
And  these  I  propose  to  go  through  in  their  order. 

A,. — An  ji(^^complfce,  i  The  mohkisfa  historians  perpetually 
use  the  word  Complices  in  Latin ;:  aiid  Compliice  itself,  as  aa 
^gliifb  iVQrd,  odcurs  in  JVeaij&r,  Fun.  Monuments,  p.  266, 
and  see  Johnson.  So  that  I  suspect  a  Cram  here,  and  that 
it  wiis  first  *a  Cbrnpttc^,  cofruptW  ;afterw5trds  to  Accomplice^ 
which  in  that  case  wi:)uid  require  the  ariiicle  im  tb  be  prefixed; 
The  word  Acc^mpliQC  might  facilitatis  the  cori'bption  with  un^^ 
Ihifiking  pem^lei.  ;    ? 

'  An. — A  Nayi€ord.  This  is  aicotnmon  fepression  fot*  a 
hy-wOrd  or  jMro^erb,  and  is  probably  a  Crdsis  of  an  Aye^ 
W^rd;  that  is,  af  word,  or:  saying,  flftmyjand  perpetually 
^^d,  agreeiable  toithfe. ancient  use  of  Aye*  If  this  be  not 
the  n^eaning  and  original  of  it,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account 
for  it  ;         * 

.  ,A  Nemr&w,  \^  est,  an  arrow.  See  Mr.  Hearne  and  Gut 
Neubrig.  p.  1 XXXV.  Ixxxvi.  The  preifix  has  here  evidently 
grovrn  and  fastened  itself  to  the  noun. 

Jacke  iViipfiff,'  which  Skdton  gives  us  p.  160,  seems  to  be 
Ja^k  an  Apesj  as. Littleton  writes  it;  but  I  am  doubtful  about 
this,  as  Nape  or  Knape  is  the  saoi^  as  knaVe  or  servant.  See 
^loss,  to  Dou^as's  Virgil.  ' 

A  Nogler,  This  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  thdse 
Ji^phe  who  travel iid  the  coubtry  with  Sheffield  wares; 
a  practice  now  generally  left  ofl^  insomuch  that  tbe 
name  itself  is  falling  into  oblivion,  as  the  original  of  th)B 
"ifc^orijl  has  long  ^nce  done.' ^ I  take  the  etymon  to  be  this: 
what  we  call  an  higler  was  once  written  an  hagler,  and  sb 
you  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  278.  Now,  tm 
hagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  nogler,  and  with  a  open,  a 
nQgler.  Dr.  i  Johnson  omits  the  kigler,  and  describes  the 
kaglcr  zs  one  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining,  from  to  bagglik 
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But  it  seems  the  higler  znA  the  hagler  is  the  same  person^ 
aiid  so  this  sense  of  the  Iatter*worcl  is  omitted  by  him. 

A  Newt.  An  eft,  or  small  lizard,  of  which  newt  is  the 
common  name  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire.  Plott,  Hist. 
Staff,  p.  244.  251;  and -it  is  used  by  Shakespeare^s  Mac« 
beth,  A.  IV.  Sc.  1.  "  Newt^  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  supposed 
by  Skinner  to  be  contracted  from  an  evet,'*  and  it  certainly 
is  so.  The  Saxon  word  is  efete;  so  that  the  gradation  is  an 
efete,  an  evet,  a  nevet,  a  newt,  v  consonant  being  turned 
inton,  just  as  v  in  Devil  is  changed  into  «  by  those  who 
pronounce  it,  as  the  vulgar  often  do,  Deul. 

A  Needle^  anciently  written  a  neldf  which  perhaps  may 
by  Crasis  be  an  eld,  the  same  as  an  eke,  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 

JVaw/,  i.  e.  an  awl,  implement  of  the  cobler,  used  by 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  VIII.  p.  55. 

A  Noddy;  quasi,  by  a  Crasis,  an  oddy;  a  singular  or 
Ivhimsical  person. 

A  Naitboum.  This  word  is  both  so  written  and  pro^ 
nounced  in  Kent,  and,  answering  to  the  vtp^^^  or  ^j^5ej^5 
in  Yorkshire,  Camd.  Col.  901,  or  Kay  on  the  Deluge,  p.  95. 
means  a  torrent  which  flows  only  now  and  then,  or  once  in 
a  few  years.  Now,  when  these  torrents  broke  out,  they 
were  supposed  to  betoken  famines,  sicknesses,  and  deaths; 
chiefly  I  presume  sicknesses;  whence  I  conjecture  there  is  a 
Crasis  in  the  case,  a  nailboum  being  in  fact  an  ailbourn,  as  the 
forerunner  of  ails  or  diseases.  It  is  written,  however,  eyle^ 
bourn  by  Dr.  Harris,  p.  240,  23,  411.  and  so  Philipot  gives 
it,  p.  42.  which  perhaps  may  be  a  corruption  of  aUbmimy  hut 
as  these  desultory  torrents  often  abouna  with  small  eels,  it  is 
possible  they  might  take  their  name  from  thence,  quasi 
eelboumes,    6ut  there  will  still  be  a  Crasis  in  nailhaum. 

At. — ^This  particle  coheres  chiefly  in  such  names  of  per- 
sons as  are  taken  from  situation ;  as, 

Task,  which  Mr.  Camden  thinks  is  contracted  from  at 
ash.    Remains,  p.  123. 

Twells.  As  we  have  the  name  of  Atwelh,  or  At'well, 
one  has  certainly  reason  to  think  that  Ttt^ells  is  a  Crasis  for  at 
Wells. 

Ab  or  Ap. — We  have  certain  names  now  in  England," 
brought  originally,  I  suppose,  from  Wales,  in  which  the  ab 
or  ap  is  become  a  part  of  the  name  that  followed  it.  At  first 
they  were  patronymics,  though  they  are  not  so  now.  Thus 
Ptt^A  is  ap  Hugh;  Price  or  Bricey  ap  Rice;  Pritchardy  ap 
JRichard;  Prideau^y  apflideauxi  Bevan,  ap  £van  ^  Bawen^ 
tip  Owen;  Powelj  ap Hoel. 
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'BY.'^Bilvvef  i,  e.  by  le  Eve ;  sometimes  written  hlive  and 
hlyoe.    Gloss,  to  Ctiaucer,  v.  Blive. 

Di. — Didapper,  the  bird,  quasi  Dive-Dapper;  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  being  called  Dab- Chick  in  Kent. 

Dc-^Don  and  doff]  i.  e.  tado  on,  and  do  off.  See  Johnson 
in  Vocibus. 

De. — In  names  of  persons  drawn  from  the  places  of  their 
abode,  or  extraction,  the  French  particle  De  will  often 
coalesce  with  the  name  of  the  place,  if  it  begin  with  a  vowe!. 
Danvers^de  or  d^Anvers;  Daeth,  de  or  d^Aethj  a  town  in 
Bainaitlt ;  Dashwood  may  be  supposed  to  be  de  or  d^Jshwood; 
Da!uUl^  d*Eivill;  Camden,  Remains,  p.  122;  Doily,  de 
Oily,  ibid.  p.  Ill;  Dauney,  ibid.  p.  122.  Aunay  is  a  plot 
of  ground  where  aiders  grow;  ana,  to  name  no  more,  De- 
9ereiix\%viXkAoxihte6\yd'*Evereux, 

ECHB  pr  Each. — Hence  every  chone,  Skelton,  p.  192,  i.  e. 
every  each  one;  which  we  have  now  contracted  to  every  one. 

I. — ^This  pronoun  easily  coalesces,  as  J^m,  IHl,  rid,  i.  e. 
I  would.  Percy's  Songs,  p.  Si.  YchvUe,  Percy,  III.  p.  xviL 
I.  e.  I  shall,  ye  shall. 

Iii.—Iih  for  in  the;  hence yth,  Percy,  I.  p.  6, 

It. — Hence  Vi>. 

Mine. — Myneam,  my  nont;  nuncle,  noni.  These  words 
are  used  familiarly  in  the  north  by  young  people  to  the 
elder  sort,  though  there  be  no  alliance  or  relation  between 
them.  Emne  is  the  Saxon  for  uncle,  and  the  possessive 
pronoun  ?m7)^  has  grown  to  it  The  second  is  from  mine 
aunt  in  like  manner,  as  likewise  nuncle  (see  Shakespeare, 
Lfar  I.  sc.  4.)  and  noni. 

Ne. — This  old  negative  very  readily  coincided  with  words 
beigihnin^  with  a  vowel  or  a  u^ 

Nis  and  m/s,  i.  e.  ne  is,  or  is  not;  Skelton,  p.  62.  Nill,  for 
nemll;  nilt,  ne  wilt:  Fairfax,  Chaucer.  Hence  will  ornill: 
Invective  against  Wolsey.  So  niPd  for  ne  would:  Mirrour 
of  Magistrates,  p.  487. 

N^ot,  and  noit,  for  ne  wot,  or  know  not,  written  in  Macha* 
bree,  folio  220,  iwte.    Nolt  occurs  in  Fairfax,  xviii.  50. 

None  is  either  ne  one  or  no  one. 

Nere,  i.  e.  ne  were:  Fairfax,  xii.  81. 

Notild,  ne  would:  Fairfax,  v.  47 ;  x.  61 ;  alibi. 

Nought,  ne  ought;  written  also  formerly  noght. 

Nam,  neam ;  nart,  neart ;  rmd,  ne  had;  niat,  ne  wist :  all  in 
Chaucer. 

O. — Ho!  I  take  to  mean,  Oye. 

Op. — oUh\  i.  e.  of  the.    Hence  aih  the,   Percy,  i.  p.  6. 
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vihere,  the  abounds  bv  thie  mistake  of  the  c(^]riM ;  ibr  p.  9. 
you  have  athcy  for  of  they  twicQ.  .    '       .        .  .   .     :* 

Saint. — This  word,  prefixed  to  tli^  names  of  c^rUin  holy 
men,  or  remUed  to  be  so^  either  adhered,  by  Qieiins  of  it|i 
last  letter  Ty  to  the  name  of  such  saint,  or  t}>e  virholeof  it 
was  joined  to  it;  especially  in  certain  of  our  sinxanaes  bor-: 
rowed  from  the  nam^s  of  saints.    I  sh^U  ^pecify^  iir$t,  soame 
cases  where  the  la$t  letter  only  adIieres^^bipb.«»osdy  baf>* 
pens  where  the  name  begins  with  avowi^t  Thn3  the  FjeOch 
&,  A^^n,  or-r^^?"^^  w;as  Drpoounced;by«oHae  ia,JFr^iic^ 
>ci,Tignan :  H.  Steph,    Apology  pour  Hecodote  iii.  ip^  a*2ijf 
£dit..J73$.   •      :    .  ,    .         :'.    ,■/..:•,■':•.    ^    ;■-.. 

A  Tantony  pigj  so  writte<i  io  Dr^fc^^s :  Ebornc.  p.  W5^ 
meaning  a  pig  of  3t,  Anthony. ;  _;    !,..'.;  :      .    v 

Tawderyy  i.  e.  Sl  Awdrey;  "s^  tferta  bbrrofwpd  from  tbo8<^ 
times  when  they  tricfeed  and  bedecked  jbhe  shrinks  and  ritllrs 
of  the  saints,,  as  beii>g  at  vye  with  ^achj(>t^er^o^  tbat.oc^ar^ 
sion*  Tfce  votaries  of  St.,  Ai4fire>y  (Bn  jsVe  of  -fiiy ;^a!Bt)  '®- 
ceeding  ail  the  rest  if?  thedresfi  and  eq^ipage.w  he)r  alt#i^ 
it  grew  into  a  byword  upon  any  thing  tha4;  was  very  gSiudy, 
thai  ii  was  all  taud}yy  as  piuch  ^s  to  say,.^ll  St. -^MO/'^:** 
Canting  Diet.  v.  Taudry. 

Talkmund,  St.  Alkmond's  churcfeal;  Derby  ii  commonly 
called  7W^wi^rf.  .  *^ ,..  ij      i  .  i. 

$an  Tdme/  The  meteor  called  St,  Elmo  in  Ulloai  ii« 
p.  350,  is  writtten  $an  Telmo^  >        ..     .  .   i  : 

S,  TathaHy  St  Athan  or  Aiihan.  Memorial  of  Brit.  Pietyi^ 
Append,  p»  40.  ,   y,         . 

JS.  Iwinncly  i.  e.  St.  IVrnnol.  Ibid.  p.  4S.  ;     .  \ 

2W^y§tiieet,  ZJw/^^-bridge)  Zae^rcornl^lV  ^^  in  Socrth- 
wark,  from  St.  Olave,  pronoui>ced  jO/j/^^y  asr  C^itwiien  give^  iti 
K«m$iiTs,  p.  123.  ^  ^ 

St.  Toosefi.  St.  O^^VA^?^,  written  St-  J^se$  in  Baijey's  I4fe  Qf 
Bishop  Fisher, .  p.  88.  Mr.  Cannlen  observes^  tbat  St..  OsytA 
is  turned  into -iW;^/ Tbtt;^;  Remains,  ibid,     .  ,, 

St,TaMe,  St:  Jibba  was  thfe  fanious  prioress  of  Cpldwghl{7n, 
who  chose  to  deform  her$elf>  with  he/  nuns^,  ,rathet  than  b0 
abused  by  the  insolent  Danes.  S^  CamdeD^  Remains^  I, 
c.  also  Fuller,  Worthies  iix  Rutland.  , 

St.  Thethuy  or  St.  T^ath,  ^,  Etkd  ^a^  a.  Cornish  S^int- 

St.  Topier,  This  name  we  have  in  Ctoden'3  Remains, 
p;  ^51,  for  St.  Omer,  Qx  de  Sto.  A^dormt^  / 

'    St.  Tole,  St.  Aldate's  church,  or  St.  Old^s  at  Oxford^  it 
vulgarly  called  St.  Tele's.  .  Pointer,  Oxon.  Acad.  p.  109.  > 

Tewfi,  Thfs  siriiaiile,  I  imagine,  may  be  corrupted  of  S^ 
O-weriy  who  occurs  in  Camdgn,  p.  15U 


Q»  <^  Ctumy  a  GrMimafitid  Sigitrt.  '■  tt( 


f  «0mQ  noiKv  to  t]»jOs&  itistancea  irheee  ijbe^  iv^cdlf  suhBtaiice 

IP'  i$  eyy^Rl  irofn,  inany>  of  aur  siuiaaies  talc^a  fram  the 
names  of  saints.   The  French  Sa»y  a&iu  Jfttmpol^  Sammajftio!^ 

Simberd.  St  BarbCj  or  de  Sta,  Barbara,    Camden,  p.  ISO. 

SkHhin  De  Sta.  (^nUf  or  de  S^&.  Cktmy  tIl^  Ntiurcmt^^  in 
l^peft  h  p.  9Q4u    Buit  ql  ijF  thia  be^  oot  ah  error  ? 

S(mlif9  Andwii  SmgUs.  Theseare  St  Lis,  ox  4e  Sia.  Lujm^ 
Qif  Sylv<imH<eenH&^Mv.mbX^^ 

S^rUlfft  St  L^Q^.de&Q'.^Laud(K  Gaaideo,  p.  I^l.  v 

Si^nihlpK    Thi3  IS  diffeiient  firoip  tbf(  |b)VBier^  bmn^ 
fmtfi^d^  SmdPiJU^a^    OaopidLen.  i|>iiL  Xt^ju/j^is  thenaoieof 
Hcsswt  -   .  ■  .    '  ■  '^' 

Sellivs^.  SO'  tlsiey  cdmmonJy  pp9p[OiUQee  this  name; 
whereas  the  orthography  is  St  Leger^  i.  e.  de  Sio,  Leodegario. 
Camden,  p.  156.  ^ 

Semartorij  St  Martin^  or  de  Sio.  Martino,  Camden,  p.  l.$l. 

Semarc,  St.  Meda^d,  C^mdefl,  pi  t^.  But  t?ne  would  r^dier 
think  *.  Mrrc.  ■ 

Sehnfle,  S^mpoL  The  fiirst  is  the  Scotch  name,  th^  seciqad 
ike  Fwnch ;  both  are  Si?,  i^aw/.'  ' 

Seimpere^  Sampler,  or  Sempere. St.  Peter^.or  de  ISto:  Feiro^ 

Semmir.    De  Sto.  Maura.  '       ,  '     ^ 

The. — Byd^ne,  i.  e^  by  the  ecek,^  or  b^  night.    Ropianc^i 

To  tken^.    To  theende.    C«5ct6n,  Mirrour,  cap.  5. 

Tuyht  Glocestershire  word ;  meaning  an  haj/^lofi.  At 
first,  ao  doubt,  Cliey  said  in  tuyht,  for  in  the  hay-^hft ;  ancj 
then  e€»:^verted  the  whole  into  a  substantive,  cailiqg  a  hay -loft 
by  that  naine. 

Tiijf^ldf  or  TWA  This  means  a/?  hovel  in  Derbyshire, 
where"  they  first  said  in  tovel,  i.e.  in  tk^  hovel;  anci  ttjen. 
by  mistal^,  took  iovel  to  be  the  substantiye,  (or  hovel. 

Ton  s,nd  Tether :  as,  do  you  tafc€  tpn,  Qnd  Til  take  tother ; 
meaAing  the  o,n€  and  the  other.  IVie  ton^  Percy  i ,  p,  7,  where 
either  the  or  t  abounds;  and  yet  this  is  very  commonly  used*, 
as  is  the  tother,  for  which  see  Percy,  p.  58. 

Tieme  cross,  in  Somner's  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p.  U,  169, 
is  the  iron  cross. 

N^ithless.    Not  the  less.    See  Dr.  Johnson, 

To. — By  cutting  off  the  0,  this  sign  glues  itself  to  many 
verbs  in  Caxton,  and  other  authors;  as  iabound^  taccomplisn^ 
tarrette  it,  i.  e.  to  impute  it;  toffer ;  talledge  hungre  and 
thurste,  Caxton,  in  Myrrour,  cap.,  5,  is  to  allay  them. 
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Two. — This  numeral  will  sometimes  cohere  with  a  noon^ 
as  twinter^  a  calf  two  winters  or  two  years  old.    Derbyshire*- 

Taoet.  This,  in  Kent,  means  two  pecks,  and  consequently 
is  a  coalition  of  two  fat  or  vat. 

A  TwibilL  This  is  an  implement  that  cuts  both  ways ; 
and  as  two  is  pronounced  often  twa^  hence  you  have  /wa- 
billy  or  twi-'bill. 

Three.— A  Trivet  is  an  household  implementof  iron  with 
three  feet  to  stand  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
any  thing  upon  to  diy  or  warm,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
said  three  feet.    See  Tanner,  Biblioth*  in  Nic.  Trivet. 

Toot.— This  word  means  to  peep^  orjpeep  out.  When  peas 
in  Derbyshire  first  appear,  they  are  said  to  toot^  i.  e.  to  oui^ 
and  hence  they  have  tne  participle  tooting.  Thus,  I  conceive 
that  tooting  at  Tunbridge-wells  means  to  otit^  in  the  way  of 
inviting  and  bringing  guests  to  their  master's  house. 

^  Postscript. 

Trimon. — In  tfie  anonymous  metrical  history  of  the  battle 
of  Floddon-field,  lately  published,  it  is  observed,  p.  32,  that 
St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St  Andrew,  never  taught  the  Scot- 
tish prelates  to  go  to  war,  but  rather  some  later  Popish  saints, 
Trimon  of  Quhytehorn,  or  DofHn  of  Ross;  where,  as  St; 
Niman  was  the  great  saint  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitehem, 
the  editor  says,  we  should  read  Ninian  of  Zuhytehom.  An 
emendation  is  undoubtedly  necessary;  this,  however,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  The  Scots,  it  seems,  call  Ninian^  Bingen^  (see 
Memorial  of  Brit.  Piety,  p.  J  31.)  whence  I  conjecture  there 
is  a  Crasis  here,  and  that  the  true  correction  is  Tringen.  If 
this  be  the  truth,  as  I  presume  it  is,  it  affords  a  pregnant  in«> 
stance  of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  effects  of  the 
Crasis ;  but,  indeed,  of  this,  in  point  of  etymology,  we  have 
seen  many  examples  above. 

Smerwick.  There  is  something  particular  in  this,  as  the 
first  letter,  instead  of  the  last,  in  Saint ^  coalesces;  for  it 
means  St.  Marywick  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland. 
Campbell,  lives  of  Adm.  ii.  p.  49. 

1777,  Julj/y  Aug. 
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IXVI.  On  the  Word  Ormesta. 

Mr.  Urban, 

T 

MUCH  has  been  both  said  and  written  about  that  barbarqus 
word  Ormesta,  or  Hormesta,  which  appears  in  the  title  of 
P|q1us  Orosius's  History,  in  s^ocoe  MSS.  at  least.  See  Prof. 
Havercainp's  Pref.  to  his  noble  edition  of  it ;  and  the  Hotu 
Mr.  Barnngtoii's  Pref.  to  King  Alfred's  Saxon?  Versioa 
thereof.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen,  a  professed  critic, 
after  exploding  Vossius's  emendation  of  Orchestra^  which, 
indeed,  nas  been  generally  disapproved,  thinks  it  may  be  a^ 
corruption  oidemiseria  mmidi;  and  the  conjecture,  it  must 
be  allowed,  agrees  perfectly  well  with  the  subject  of  the 
author's  performance.  With  your  leave,  I  will  here  tran« 
scribe  his  own  words.  ^ 

^  Quum  enim  in  quibusdani  ex^mplaribus  de  ormesia 
mundi  scriptum  inveniatur,  id  nihil  aliud  esse  existimo  quant 
corruptum  ex  verbis  de  miseria  mundij  et  hunc  verum  esse 
titulum;  quoniam  ad  ilium  toto  suo  opere  adludit  auctor, 
qui  nuUam  aliam  ob  caussam  septem  hos  libros,  hortatu 
Augustini,  conscripsit,  nisi  ut  ostenderet^  misertam  mundi 
una  cum  peccato  esse  natam,  o^que  cum  Christiana  religione 
in  Imperium  Romanum  introiisse,  sed  ab  antiquissimis 
temporibus  per  universum  terrarum  orbem  vig^uisse,  neque 
nnciWin  in  Imperio  Romano,  quum  vel  maximi  florereCde. 
fuisse:^* 

But  now,  Sir,  I  do  not  see  how,  in  this  case,  you  can  get 
the  first  syllable  Or,  or  Hoi*;  nor  how  Ormesia^  or  -Swr- 
mesia;  or,  if  you  will,  the  corrupted  word  Ormesia j  which  is* 
just  as  uncouth  as  the  others  $  can  possibly  come  firom  ^ 
miseriuy  as  this  learned  man  contends.  Discarding,  there* 
fore,  this  conjecture  as  insufficient,  what  if  we  should  read 
Or.  mesia,  and  suppose  it  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Orbis 
Mestitia  ?  This  answers  equally  as  well  to  the  argument  of 
the  work,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  letters  ia 
Ormesta.  They  wrote  in  these  times,  the  single  e  for  the 
diphthongs,  and  if  but  in  one  ancient  manuscript  it  was  thus 
once  written  in  short,  the  rest,  transcribed  and  copied  from^ 
it,  might  readily,  and  by  an  easy  mistake,  convert  it  into  one 
word,  Ormesta,    I  know  not  how  gentlemen  will  relish  this 


*  Lib.  L  cap.  i.  p.  6.  Ego  initium  miseris  hominum  ab  initio  peccMntit 
^Bunift  dttccre  instiiui^  kc 
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conjecture,  but  it  appears  plausible  to  me ;  and  if  at  last 
I  shall  be  thouglit  to  n^9  mi^^i^  ii^  ix,  I  have  this  com- 
fort lefty  that  I  have  erred  with  others,  and  in  a  matter  of 
«ome  difficulty. 

I  ain^  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
I778|  Niyffi  T.  ^0'^. 


LXVIL  Sameness  (^certain  dimmilar  W^rdi.       ' 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  radical  words  erf  our  langu^e  are  not  so  i^umero^  a^,. 
I  s^ppr^hend,  tbey  ar^  commonly  thought  They  l{i^v^  P&^ 
;in  appearance  seemingly  diderei^t,  wh^Pji  in  f^ct,  tb^y  ^^ 
originally  the  same*;  thus,  to  knit,  knot^  ai>d  neij  sure  all 
from  tl^  Saxon  cmjttm,  whejQce  wa  ha,ve  puUivg,  the  i»ets 
ifx  Mr.  Lewis's  Hist,  of  the  Isl,e  oJfTha,net,  p.  12i^.    Tei^i^i^ 
and  e;!(pressiong  I^ave  been  sometimes  variea  for  pirecisiop^ 
as  in  the  inistance  hj^re  giyenj  wher^  all  the  terms  iinply; 
ijfi^i  iand  yet  ea^h  expresses  a  particular  i^de  of  doing  it :. 
and  such  variations  as  these  oqe  cannot  but  approve,  audi 
tor  that  very  reason,  viz.  because  they  serve  for  the  pu^pse^ 
9f  a.ccursicy  aqd  pprecision.     Son^etin^es.,  ^^in,  oi,ir  w-^rd^ 
are  ahfered  fron;i  t^^  i;nat^ri^  causes,  in^c^^cy,^  misiproTt 
X)unciation,  locality,  ^s  aUo  by  cu,rt^iling,  leo^ti^niqg,  cofirt 
tracting,  &c.  Null,  annidl,  disanmilly  are  doubtless,  all  tj^ 
s^ame ;  ^q  herit  and  inherit,  tp  tninis.ier  an(^  adpfiinisUr,  ^c. 
{t  may  be  entertaining,  hoiyever,  even  in  such  cs^es,  tb  c4>i- 
l^rv^  the  present  compass  and  copia  of  our  maternal  ^oiiguo|(. 
and  in  ptbers  it  may  be  useful,  in  9x;der  ^o,  understand  rightljjic 
tA^  tjTue  force  a^d  energy  of  some  of  oiir  tern^s-    I  Vf^W^% 
tjherefor^,  to  gi.ye,  a  short  alphiabet  of  words,.  a^s^imil,ai| 
\f\  d|>ew;    bi^t  ip  i;calijty  the    sa^i;ne    ^   to    their   Qrig.iA} 
^nd  if  I  happen  to  q^pla^n  I^ut  pf^  tercn  to  tl^  ,satif\f;QLGtiof| 
^f  your  readers,  I  shall  be  pleas(^:  and  ^(ter  tj^is  d^e^^a^^  , 
tion  I  ought  in  all  reason  to  oe  intitled  W  thjeir  ^ando^ur  ^1^4 
indi^lgence  in  other  instances,  wh^re  they -may  tbinl^  \  b^i^Q 
either  miscarried,  or  been  guilty  of  oqiissions. 

To  as^ay,  and  an  Essay*  The  last  is  the  French  E^sai;  am) 
fhe  6rst,  use4  fpr  the  trying  pf  metal^,  is  as  apji^Qi^tly  t^hf^ 
French  verb  essaj/er. 


*  Sec  Gloss,  to  Douglas's  Virgil,  t.  ^vtt. 
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•  T&  allay  and  alloy.  The  substantive  alloy  is  a  baser  metnl 
floixed  with  a  richer,  so  as  to  abate  the  value  of  it;  and  to 
allay  is  to  abate,  correct,  diminish :  both  from  the  French 
Allier^  to  mix :  an  Ally,  the  French  Allie,  may  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  same  idea  of  tying,  matching,  mixing. 

Alexander,  Saunders,  Sanders,  Sawrtey,  Sandy.  These  are 
all  the  same,  the  four  latter  being  the  hypocoristical  or  fa- 
miliar names  used  for  the  fir^t.  But  perhaps  Saunders  and 
Sanders  may  mean  Saunder-son  and  Sander-son;  see  Har- 
ris, below;  I  give  this. specimen  of  the  variation  of  names, 
but  do  not  propose  in  the  sequel  to  give  many  examples  of 
this  sort,  (thoiugh  perhaps  otie  or  two  may  be  inserted,)  as 
that  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous. 

Amaze,  as  it  amazes  me,  I  am  amazed.  A  maze  is  a  laby- 
rinth, and,  metaphorically,  a  perplexity.  The  verb  corned 
apparently  from  the  noun,  and  is  a  compound,  a-mazed;  just 
as  we  say  a-hungred,  a-thirst.  In  strictness  there  is  no 
such  substantive  as  amaze;  but  whep  it  is  said  /  am  in 
amaze,  it  ought  rather  to  be  written  I  am^  in  a  maze. 

A^toin,'  astound,  astone,  stun.  Asioned  is  astonished, 
•in  Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  198.  Astmn'd  occurs  in 
CapePs  Prolusions,  p.  10,  where  the  edition  of  1609  has 
as^on^^'apd  Gapel  conjectures  astoun'd.  P.  11,  we  have 
stoin'd^  which  metbinks  shews  that  astoirCd  may  be  right. 
However^  it  is  plain  thafc'*y/MW  or  ^/ww'rfis  the  same  word 
abfaireviated^  Biiless  you  will  adduce  it  from  astound,  i.  e. 
astomshed;  Fairfax  ix.  28:,  xiv.  66.  Either  of  these  is  more 
natural  than'  to  derive  it  as  Dr.  Wallis  does,  from  extoniinsy 

Atone.  I  much  doubt  whether  there  was  anciently  any 
inch  wiAd^  iory^s  to  atone  h  to  reconcile,  Shakespeare's 
Othello  W.  i ,  it  means  to  a4  one  them,  or  "tnake  them  one.  ft 
answers  to  unite :  see  Jurtius^  and  Hanmer's  Glossary.  Old 
Plays,  Vol.  iA^.; p.  140.  Cai*ew,  p.  142.  Act2S  vii.  26. 

An  Adept.  V.  a  Dab.  • 

Browrt^  tb©  colour;  bran,  ywr/i/r.  As  Ar^m  is  the  brown 
part  o^ the  cofo  when*  ground,  I  conceive  it  to  be  so  called 
from  its  colour,  and  consequently  that  these  are  the  same 
urordsi 

A  Band,  a  string;  also  an  ornament  of  the  nfeck.  A  bond, 
an  obligatory  writing.  These  all  come  from  the  verb  tobind, 
and  consequently  are  the  same  words.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the' Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  band,  in  the  sense  of  a 
«tring,  isvu^lgarly  pronounced  bond  or  bout.     V;  Tend. 

Bodice  from  Bodies,  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Thus  it  takes  its 
name<from  the  part  it  is  applied  to,  and  is  the  same  word 

voL.li  a 
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with  body ;  just  as  a  neck  or  sham  shirt  takes  its  name  from  be« 
ing  worn  on  the  neck,  and  as  a  head  is  used  for  a  head-dress^ 

Beseech.  V<  seek* 

Bellow*  V.  low* 

Blissi  which  means  happiness^  is  no  other  than  blessy  as  is 
plain  from  Hissed  being  used  for  blessed;  so  blyssyd  is  blessed. 
Legend  of  St.  Erasmus*  Blissedhede^  blessedness.  Ham* 
pole.  See  Ames  Typ.  Ant.  p.  14,  15,  Percy's  Songs,  I. 
p.  288. 

Cloth,  and  clout.  A  clout  is  only  a  piece  of  cloth,  pro- 
nounced cloth  in  Yorkshire. 

^    Cloth  and  cloaths.    As  the  last  were  commonly  made  of 
the  first,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  they  are  the  same  word. 

Chattel  and  cattle.  Ks  Caialla  with  the  old  lawyers  and 
.monkish  historians  signifies  all  goods  moveable  and  immove- 
able^  these  are  plainly  the  same  word^  Indeed,  chattel  i» 
only  the  foreign  pronunciation  of  C,  just  as  of  cancelli  and 
cancellarius  we  have  chancel  and  chancellor.     V.  Cant. 

Chanon,  Canal. 

To  convoy y  to  escort  or  conduct ;  to  convey^  to  remove. 
The  first  has  arisen  from  the  latter*  Convey  means  convoy  iti 
Life  of  Duke  of  Newcastle,  p*  88. 

A  Criple  and  Creeple.  Dn  Donne  writes  ctvpie^  creepUf 
Avhich  we  find  also  in  Field's  Bible^  as  if  it  came  from  to 
creap,  and  that  we  ought  to  deem  them  the  same  vfords. 

Cozen  and  Cousin.  The  first  signifies  now  to  cheat,  by  pre- 
tending, as  it  were,  to  be  your  friend  and  relation.  Lyiie, 
in  his  Euphues,  p.  181,  has  "to  make  a  cozen  of  a  person,'^ 
i.  e.  a  dupe.  Many  still  write  cozen  for  cousin,  or  consan-^ 
guineus. 

Cud  and  Quid.  The  cow  chews, her  cwrfj  and  the  man, 
when  he  chews  tobacco,  calls  it  quidding;  so  that  there 
.seems  to  be  no  difference  but  in  pronunciation. 

Collogue  and  Collegue.  To  collogue,  in  Dr.  Johnson, 
meatis  to  wheedle,  to  flatter;  but  it  also  signifies  to  con- 
spire with  others  to  defraud  a  person :  and  as  a  collegue  is 
the  same  as  the  Latin  collega^  to  collogue  may  seem  to  come- 
i'rom  this. 

Coarse  and  Course.  Coarse  is  written  course.  Fuller, 
Worth,  p.  82;  and  see  Mr.  Hearne's  Cur.  Disc.  p.  126:  so 
that  it  seems  to  mean  a  thing  of  course^  common  to  be  met 
with,  or  ordinary. 

Common  and  Commune.  To  commune,  in  the  sense  of 
conferring,  occurs  often  in  the  Bible;  Sir  Thomas  More, 
p.  iii.  has  to  crnnen^  for  the  same;  and  Hall  often,  in  hi& 
Chronicle,  to  commonj  i.  e.  to  discourse  in  common.  Hence 
you  have  commune ly  for  commonly,  in  Tanner's  Bibl.  583  j- 
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and  Skelton,  p.  151,  calls  common  pleas,  commune  place:  and 
indeed  this  is  correct  from  coynmiinis;  and  one  does  not 
wonder  to  see  communalty,  and  communaite^  and  com- 
munaltie,  in  old  authors. 

Canon  and  Cannon.  The  engines  of  death  called  cannons 
are  of  different  sizes  and  bores.  The  proper  cannon,  I  pre- 
sume, is  a  48  pounder,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being  made 
according  to  that  canon  5r  standard.  Whence  canon  and  can- 
non appear  to  be  the  same  words. 

Cant  and  Chant.  Both  from  the  L^tin  cantus^  cant  being 
a  whining  tone  used  by  the  Puritans,  and  to  cA^rw/ having 
only  the  c  softened,  as  is  plain  from  descant ;  so  from  can- 
taria  comes  chantry;  and  we  have  both  inchantment  and 
incantation.     V.  chattel,  above. 

Cord  and  Chord.  Chord,  from  Latin  chorda,  is  the  string 
of  a  musical  instrument,  and  a  cord  is  any  band  or  string; 
both  evidently  the  same. 

Chanon  and  Canon,  Canonici:  so  called  because  they 
lived  under  or  according  to  a  certain  rule  or  canon.  Chanons 
were  a  stricter  sort  of  canons,  regulars,  as  they  were  stiled^ 
and  that  is  the  whole  difference.     V.  chattel,  above. 

Canal,  Channel,  Kennel.  From  Latin  canalis  the  French 
have  canal,  which  we  have  adopted ;  the  two  latter  are  the 
effects  of  pronunciation.  As  to  c  soft,  we  have  chaste  from 
castus,  cheese  from  caseus,  &c.  V.  chattel,  above. 

Draw  and  Drain.  As  in  the  north  they  say  dr'U  for  draw^ 
one  can  hardly  doubt  the  sameness  of  these  twa  words. 

To  dally,  and  to  delay.  Since  to  daily-means  to  trifle, 
and  consequently  to  delay,  one  has  grounds  to  suspect  both 
are  the  French  delayer,  and  have  no  oth6r  difference  but 
what  arises  from  pronunciation. 

.   A  Dab  and  Adept.  The  first,  which  signifies  a  person  ex- 
pert in  any  thing,  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  second. 

Dike  and  Ditch.  The  first  is  provincial  for  the  second ; 
whence  a  small  brook  in  the  north  is  called  a  dike,  and  there 
are  twenty  instances  in  those  parts  of  tA  or  tch  being  turned 
into  k  or  ck,  V.  Powch,  [below,]  and  stink,  and  stark,  and 
seek.     Dig  is  probably  the  root. 

Defile  and  Defowl.  They  both  mean  to  deflower  a  virgin. 
Hence  undefowled,  Caxton,  Legend,  fol.  338.  So  that]/?fc, 
whence ^7/A,  is  the  same  w\t\\fotd. 

Estate  and  Estade;  both  from  etat  of  the  French,  who 
now  have  dropped  the  s. 

To  flit,  to  remove;  flight,  fuga,  I  take  the  former  to  be 
only  the  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the  latter,  and  that 
both  come  from  lojli/. 

Q  2 
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To  fell  wopd  or  tipciber,  i.  e.  to ^/Mt,  since  they  call  it- 
pofldinpnly  ^fyU  of  timber.  Sq  that  to/^//and  to  fall  are  the 
same.  ., 

To  flea  and  to  flay.  To  flea  is  to  strip  off  the  sl^ip,  whence 
fieece\  and  to  flay  is  tl?e  saflfie,  as  appea^^  from  tlie  Bihle, 

Flppr,  simile  i  Flower,  y?05.  Toere  is  no  difference  \xk 
these,  though  it  rnay  be  proper  to  yary  them  in  writing,  as 
flqiir  is  th^  flovyr^  or  b^st  part  of  thp  corn.  la,  Fabian,  fol. 
xviii.  6. /?r)a^^r  is  written  ^^i^r^. 

Fusty,  Foisty,  ?tniJ  Fi^t.  Two  fir^tate  fpvin^  in  Dr.  John- 
son, andJS5^is  in  l-ittletpn;  all  coqae  fropi  Frenph/M^^, 

Fraughted,  Freighted,  Fraught.  The  first,  which  opcam 
in  Finett,  p..  23?,  |s  pjaii^ly  the  sa^ne  as  the  se^coqd;  ai>d 
the  third  is  as  evidently  contracted  fron^  the  first. 

Gate  and  Gait  Gate  cppi,^  ffom  the  Diitgh^*)?^,  or  Sawn 
geat^get,  gc^t^f  and  siignifi^san  ^,Q^r^np6,TPad,  tQWP,  stpeet,- 
manner  of  walking,  &c.  and  thence,  very  naturally,  the  air, 
mieq,  or  port^  of  a  person;  %\x^  inces^^Sf  as  Virgil  t^rcos  it. 
But  now  some  affect  to  yvritp  gait  in  ^his  latter  sense,  as 
Shakespeare  an4  otheif^;  by  which  m^eans  gait  hast  gottea 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary.  I  am  of  Qpinion^  hovyiever, 
that  there  is  no  differer^ce  between  gate  aqd  gc^it,  pr,  in 
other  words,,  that  there  is  really  no  such  word  as  ^ai^.  In 
lyiilton,  I  an^  si^re,  g^e  has  tne  sense  pf  air  or  mien  in  several 
places,  as  iy.  870,  vii.  411.  ix.  389.  xi.  230.  In  shoit,  gate^ 
amopgst  ^t^  pther  uses,  signifies  a  person's  manner;  and 
Hampole^  MS*  at  Lincoln,  p.  176,  applies  it  for  gjifise  or 
vianmr,  when  he  says  thiis  gates,  for  pn  this  mariifi^..  So 
Chaucer  also  uses  it;  see  the  Qlossary.  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  the  DutQ^  and  ^:^on,  whence  \ve  have  ovlx  gatfy  know, 
nothing  of  any  such  orthography  as  gait. 
,  Guard  and  Ward.  First  is  the  French  prthograpljiy,  second 
the  English;  and  both  modes  have  been  folio we4>  the  for- 
mer having  been  appropriated  to  ^pme  purposes,  as  the  lat- 
ter has  to  others;  but  they  are  apparently  the  self-same 
\Vords. 

Guise,  w^se,  ous.  First  is  the  French  fprna,  second  the 
English;  for  wise  is  the  same  in  sense  in  otherwise,  l^astwise^ 
2^c.  as  the  ^xexic\i  guise^  As  to  ous,  the  ternaination  in 
righteous,  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  wise ;  for  iq  Hall, 
Rjchard  III.  folio  26,  you  have  rightwise ;  and  in  the  Dance 
of  Machabree,  fol.  222  and  225,  righiwisiiess :  and  so JErudi" 
tion  of  a  Christian  Man,  p.  15.  Caxton,  Myrrour,  cap.  9.  and 
III.  cap.  12.  Rightwessly  occurs  also  in  Gunton,  p.  52. 

Great,  magnus;  groat^  four-pence;  grotes,  oats  when  the 
outer  hull  is  taken  off:  these  are  all  the  same.    There  is  an 
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ellipsii*  in  l^rorff,  penny  being  uridei-stood :  the  whole  would, 
be  great-penny.  Grotes  nmeans  plainly  great  meal,  in  respect 
of  the  smaller  or  grcfund  niieal;  in  the  north  they  are  pi'6- 
nounced  greats  or  grates^  which  shews  the  etymon  clearly. 

To  hunt  and  to  haunt.  To  hunt  about  is  so  near  a  kin  to 
haunting  a  placey  that  one  has  reason  to  esteem  them  the 
same. 

Harris  and  Harrison.  As  John  Harris  is  no  other  than 
John  H^rry'^,  an  elliptical  mainner  of  speaking  foir  John 
Harrys  son,  the  two  names  Harris  and  Harrison  are  conse- 
quently the  same;  as  atso  are  Williams  and  Williamson, 
Roberts  and  Robertson,  &c. 

John,  Johannes;  Jone,  Johanna.  As  these  are  the  same 
names,  one  masculine,  the  other  feminine,  the  o  6ught  to  be 
loiig  ih  both,  and  h  to  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  both,  ahd 
the  e  in  the  wotnan's  name  should  be  retained  to  denote  the 
sex.  St.  John's  is  pronounced  at  London  St.  Jones's,  and  in 
Lancashire  they  currently  say  Jone  for  John. 

Jari6  and  Joan e.  Mr.  Camden,  in  Remains,  p.  98,  says, 
that  32  Eliz.  it  was  a;greed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
that  Jdfie  vyas  the  same  ^s  Joane, 

Kill,  quell,  and  quail.  All  the  words  are  found  in  an  ac- 
tive sense  in  Dr.  Johnson  and  Littleton;  but  they  are 
clearly  the  same,  kill  being  the  modernization  of  quelle  by 
adopting  the  French  pronunciation  of  qu,  and  consequently 
very  justly  deduced  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  Saxon  cwelhn. 
Indeed,  at  this  time,  to  quell  does  not  seem  to  imply,  in  our 
ideas,  so  much  as  kill,  but  formerly  it  did.  Macbeth  I.  7. 
Obs.  on  Macbeth,  p.  24.  Camden's  Remains,  p.  65.  Alan^ 
queller  is  a  ruffian,  a  bra^o,  an  assassin,  Speed  Hist.  p.  300. 
Erudition  of  Christian  Man,  p.  148. — Quail  is  not  only  used 
actively,  but  the  sense  of  it  accords  well  with  our  modern 
notion  of  to  quelle  an*d  Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  accordingly  the 
*ame  etymology. 

Knit,  knot,  net.     See  the  proeme. 

Knap,  knop,  knob,  nab,  nob.  All  these,  which  signify 
protu:berances,  as  alsa  a  small  mount,  come  from  British 
piapy  and  must  be  reputed  the  same. 

Kind,  and  akin.  As  tf^m  means  of  the  same  race  or  kind, 
one  is  led  to  imagine  that  kin  and  kind  may  be  the  same 
word,  the  z  in  one  case  being  pronounced  short,  and  in  the 
other  long,  just  as  some  say  wynd,  and  others  wind. 

Latter,  later;  last,  latest.  The  two  first  are  comparatives 
of  late,  and  the  two  last,  superlatives  of  the  same;  therefore 
there  is  no  other  difference  than  what  use  and  custom  havQ 

made* 
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Lest  and  least.  Here  again  is  a  variation  without  a  dif- 
ference ;  for  if  lest  be  now  used  for  the  Latin  particle,  ne^ 
least  was  formerly  as  often  used ;  and  so,  if  it  may  be  ren* 
dered  by  quo  minusy  the  English  least  seems  to  answer 
the  more  fully  to  this.  I  take  least  to  be  a  corruption  of 
lest^  this  being  a  more  natural  superlative  of  little^  and  best 
corresponding  with  the  Saxon  last. 

Lust  and  list.  As  to  lust  sometimes  occurs  in  a  good 
sense,  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  are  the  same  words. 

Links,  lings,  and  ings.  Grounds  in  some  places  called 
lings  and  trigs  are  in  others  named  links^  by  a  quick  or  thin 

tronunciation  of  g.  Vid.  Rank  below.     Lings  perhaps  may 
e  the  same  again  as  Les  ijigcs^  the  word  iyige  occurring  in 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  also  in  Dr  Thoroton  and  Mr.  Thoresby. 

Leash,  and  lashed.  A  leash  is  a  band  or  string,  particu- 
larly a  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk, 
and  a  courser  leads  liis  greyhound.  Lashed,  therefore,  when 
one  thing  is  bound  and  fastened  to  another  by  tying,  may  be 
leashed.  A  leash  of  greyhounds  are,  again,  as  many  as  are 
commonly  led  by  one  string,  viz.  three ;  and  from  thence  a 
letssh  comes  to  signify  that  number  either  of  birds  or 
animals. 

To  low  and  bellow.  Spokea  of  cows.  Be  in  the  latter  is 
only  an  unmeaning  Saxon  prefix. 

Manquell,  mangle.  The  first  not  only  means  to  murder, 
(see  kitl  above,)  but  also,  as  appears  from  Hall,  Ewd.  IV.  fol. 
221 .  b.  to  mangle,  whence  I  have  a  suspicion  that  mangle  is 
in  fact  the  same  word. 

Moan,  mourn.  These  are  so  near  akin  both  in  sense  and 
sound,  that  I  greatly  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  words, 
varying  only  in  pronunciation. 

A  mass,  and  a  mess.  A  mass  from  French  viasse,  is  a  heap 
or  pile  of  any  thing  ;  and  a  mess  of  victuals  or  pottage  is  as 
much  as  is  collected  together  for  one  or  more  persons. 
When  people  swear  by  the  mass,  they  commonly  say  by  mess. 
Many  and  meiny.  The  latter  denotes  a  company,  a  re-^ 
tinue:  ^x\Amany\s  a  substantive  in  Lowth's  Gram.  p.  26. 
Are  they  not  the  same  ? 

Mow,  Mouth.  To  make  mows,  and  to  make  mouths,  are 
equivalent;  so  that  mow  and  rwow/A  are  the  same.  I  have 
often  seen  Portsmouth  written  Portstnue.  Indeed,  the 
French  word  mou'e  signifies  month;  and  they  have  the 
phrase  /Jz/Vy  la  mou'e. 

Mount  and  Mound  ^re.  apparently  the  same. 
Near  and  nigher.     Nigh  was  formerly  written  neigh  or 
7iegh,  whence  we  have  neighbour.     Hence  came  the  com* 
parative  negher  contracted  to  near.    Near  and  nigher  are 
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therefore  clearly  the  same ;  and  so  when  we  say  nearer  it  is 
really  a  comparison  compared,  and  as  much  a  solecisni, 
though  so  common,  as  worser.  That  near  is  a  comparative 
appears  from  the  expressions  never  the  near,  and  vere  and 
nercy  the  first  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  iv.  2d.  in  Dr.  Percy's 
Songs,  p.  88. 

Not,  nought  The  last  is  ne  ought  by  crasis,  and  was  an- 
ciently written  noghty  of  which  we  have  made  not. 

OfandOtF. '  We  now  write  this  particle  sometimes  ^ 
but  I  suppose  it  is  always  the  Latin  a^  de^  or  ex,  i.  e.  ^  and 
that  it  is  every  way  as  proper  to  say  cut  of,  excisus^  as  ciU  off. 
Math.  X.  14.  *<  Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet,"  Gr.  ixliwIaTi 
XQ9  xono^oir  Ttif  vo^ut  vfAuVf  whcre  the  preposition  U  or  of  is  evi- 
dently in  composition.  The  Vulgate,  whence  Wicliffe's 
version  was  made,  has  *^  excutite  pulverem  de  pedibus 
vestris,"  which  Wicliffe  renders  sprenge  off,  whereas,  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  gives  it,  shake  off^  and  so  the  Rhemish  Testa*- 
ment. 

Owe,  own,  ought.  As  awe  is  used  for  oum^  i.  e.  to  claim, 
Acts  xxi.  11.  Johnson,  Obs.  on  Shakespeare,  Macbeth, 
&c.  we  can  be  sure  they  are  the  same  words.  Ought  comes 
from  owe  too,  but  from  a  different  sense  of  it,  viz.  debere. 

A /M>i^;2£{  for  cattle,  whence  hog's-pound;  a /wwrf,  a  stew- 
pan.  These  appear  to  be  all  the  same,  pound  and  pondy 
coming  from  to  pin,  or  inclose.  When  people  say  a  stew-pafij 
meaning  a  smaller  kind  of  pond,  it  is  evidently  a  corruption 
of  stew-pond. 

A  person,  a  particular  man  or  woman ;  a  parson,  a  parish- 
priest.  These  are  clearly  the  same,  though  the  latter  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy,  as  is  evident  from  the  Latin  word 
used  on  the  occasion,  viz.  Persona ^  i.  e.  Persona  Ecclesiic. 
Thomas  More,  in  his  Life  of  Richard  III.  writes  person  for 
parson  often :  and  the  Scotch  name  is  Macpherson. 

Part  and  party.  These  are  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  different  orthography;  for,  whereas  the  lawyers  now 
say,  between  A.  B.  on  one  part  and  between  C.  D.  on  the  other 
party  indentures  of  the  age  of  James  I.  and  later,  generally 
run,  "  between  A.  B.  on  one  partie,  and  between  C.  D.  on 
the  other  partie."  King  Henry  VIIL  in  Fuller's  Worth, 
p.  i9Sy  sa,ysy  parties  of  bei/OTul  the  seay  for  parts  beyond  the 
sea.  In  Hall,  Edward  V.  fol.  iv.  6.  rwrth  parties  means  north 
parts,  and  so,  fol.  6.  b.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Scotch 
phrase,  art  and  party  pari  seems  to  mean  parti/;  and  I  pre- 
sume there  are  few  cases  wherein  these  words  may  not  be 
counterchar^ged . 
feck  and  pick,    Tbey  say  in  Kept,  speaking  of  a  fowl^ 

<*  4 
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it  picksy  which  shews  these  words  to  be  the  same.    Henee 
pick-axe. 

Pity  and  piety.  As  our  word  pity,  in  the  sense  of  charity 
and  compassion,  comes  from  the  Latin  pietas,  this  and  piety 
must  be  the  same.  Charity  is  indeed  an  act  of  piety,  and 
certain  charitable  funds  abroad  are  actually  termed  immits 
if  piety.  Pittance,  again,  which  is  a  charitable  addition  to 
the  convent's  table,  is  pietancia  in  Latin, 

P"Dy>  puisney,  poney.  Puny  is  small  or  diminutive,  from 
French  puisne,  a  word  retained  in  the  same  form  when  w6 
write  piiisnS  judge,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  poney,  by  which 
we  mean  a  small  horse,  be  not  a  slight  corruption  of  the  same 
by  changing  the  vowel. 

Pilarean,  i.  e.  Pelerin,  and  pilgrim.  The  first  is  the 
French  term,  the  second  the  English. 

Poison  and  potion.  As  poison  is  the  Latin  po/ib,  though  we 
have  gotten  it  more  immediately  from  the  French,  poison 
and  potion  must  be  the  same  words.  It  is  not  uncommon: 
for  a  general  word  to  become  specifical. 

Powch  and  poke.  Gloss,  ad  X.  Scriptores,  v.  Powchius, 
and  see  Dike  above. 

Quell.  Vide  kill. 

Quail.  Vide  kill. 

To  quit,  to  relinquish;  quiet,  at  rest.  No  difference 
here;  to  quit  claim,  is  quietiirn  clamare ;  and  to  acquit,  ac-^ 
quietare,  is  to  make  a  person  quiet  or  at  ease,  in  respect  of 
any  demand  you  may  have  upon  him. 

Queen,  Regina,  Quean,  a  whore,  a  wheen-cat,  a  female 
cat,  in  the  north.  Mr.  Ray,  explaining  the  last  word,  ob- 
serves, "  that  qiieen  wa^  used  by  the  Saxons  to  signify  the 
female  sex,  appears  in  that  queen fugol\\2LS  used  for  a.  hen 
fowl."  North  country  words,  p.  53.  Thus,  as  queen  means 
a  female,  it  has  been  abusively  applied  to  a  whore^  as  wencl\ 
also  has ;  for  I  make  no  doubt  but  queen  and  quean  are  the 
same  words.     Given,  in  British,  the   feminine  of  guynn^ 

means  fair  or  beautiful. 

*  _ 

Quail,  qualm,  qualmish,  squeamish.  The  last  word  ap- 
pears only  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  qualmish,  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation :  this  plainly 
comes  from  qualm,  as  this  probably  derives  from  the  verb  to 
quail,  for  which  see  above  in  kiU. 

Rank  and  range.  These,  whether  substantives  or  verbs, 
appear  to  be  the  same  words,  varied  in  speech  and  pronun* 
ciation.    Vide  Tmks,  above. 
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,    JRavish  is  ravage  in  the  book  of  psalms. 

Rops,  ropes.  Bops  are  so  called  from  their  length  and 
mmiiitude  to  ropes,  as  is  plain  Arom  our  calling  the  guts  of 
Woodcocks  and  Snipes  r(q)es, 

Robert,  Rotbert,  and  Rupert,  dre  the  same  names. 
Wood's  Hist,  and  Ant.  p*  81;  Tanner's  Bibl.  p.  345; 
Thoresby,  p.  350. 

Rodolph,  Radulph,  Randolph,  Ranulph,  Ralph.  These,  I 
presume,  are  all  the  same.  In  Wood,  Hist.  Ant.  p.  72, 
Coleberg  is  called  Rodolphus,  and  p.  85,  Radulphus. 

Rohais,  in  Lat.  Rohesia;  Hawise,  in  Lat.  Hawisia;  Avisd 
or  Avice,  in  Lat.  Avicia ;  appear  to  be  the  same  name. 
Hawise  and  Avise  being  only  the  latter  syllable  of  the  first 
name,  used  in  the  way  of  familiarity  or  endearment.  Thus 
we  now  say  Mun  for  Edmund,  Than  for  Jonathan. 

Ramp,  romp,  rawm.  A  lion  is  rampant  when  reared  as  it 
going  to  fight ;  atid  to  rofnpj  is  to  play  rudely  and  boister- 
ously. A  wall  is  said  to  ram^pj  when  it  rises  from  the  level, 
and  is  the  French  ramper,  to  climb  or  mount.  Hence  also 
to  rawUy  which  a  dog  is  said  to  do  when  he  either  fawns  upon 
you,  or  stretches  laimself  to  take  victuals  placed  high  on  a 
shelf. 

Rout  and  rut.  In  rutting  time,  bucks  keep  a  continual 
routing  or  bellowing,  whence  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
two  words  to  be  the  same. 

Rout,  road,  rota,  rut.  Bout  is  road,  B.ud  road  is  rout ;  so 
that  these  are  plainly  the  same  words.  By  rote  means  by 
course,  in  a  direct  road,  as  when  a  thing  is  gotten  by  heart, 
without  knowing  or  understanding  the  meaning  of  it;  and 
therefore  seems  to  signify  by  road,  or  by  rout.  But,  at  first, 
I  imagine,  was  cart-rut  i.  e.  rout  or  track,  and  afterwards 
rut,  per  se. 

Roll  and  row  ;  to  roll  and  to  row,  A  roll  is  in  fact  a  row^ 
and  is  sometimes  pronounced  row,  whence  we  have  both 
rignumroU  diwd  rigmanrow.  As  to  roll,  and  to  row;  the  /  and 
//are  very  commonly  omitted  in  pronunciation  in  the  north. 
See  Glossary  to  Douglas's  Virgil,  v.  Rowit,  where,  however, 
the  author  is  mistaken  in  talking  of  w  and  //  being  alike  in 
the  MS.  as  pronunciation  is  the  sole  cause. 

Rattle  and  ruttle.  Ruttle  is  that  noise  people  make  in 
the  throat  when  they  breathe  with  difficulty,  especially  when 
dying ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  same  word  with  rattle.  In 
Birch's  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  355,  it  is  called  ratling. 

Reeme  and  rime.  The  first  signifies  to  weep  in  Cheshire; 
the  second  is  the  name  of  the  white  frosty  in  Kent,  that 
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adheres  to  the  trees  (in  Derbyshire  called  Ivi£j:  query, 
therefore,  if  not  the  same  word? 

A  set  of  horses,  china,  &c.  A  suit  of  cloaths,  armour, 
&c.  I  regard  these  as  the  same  word,  and  both  from  French 
•suite.  This  seems  to  be  apparent  from  the  ortho^aphy  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  may  be  a  corruption  of  it. 

To  split,  to  spHnt  or  splinter.  These  I  conceive  to  be 
the  same,  since  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
spUnt  means  to  split 

Souce  and  sauce.  As  the  first  is  a  kind  of  pickle,  it  may 
be  thought  a  species  of  the  latter. 

A  shed,  a  covered  place.  A  shade,  the  same.  The  first 
seems  to  be  only  a  short  or  quick  pronunciation  of  the 
latter. 

To  swill ;  to  swallow.  As  the  first  means  to  drink  lustily, 
it  appears  to  be  a  cant- word  for  swallow. 

Set  and  sit.  The  first  is  a  verb  active,  the  second  a  verb 
neuter ;  but  I  esteem  them  the  same  originally,  though  I  ap- 
prove of  the  present  mode  of  differencing  them.  In  Ro- 
laance  of  St.  Degar6,  verse  679,  sett  vfxedn^  sat. 

He  sett  hym  down  on  the  Deyse. 

Seek  and  beseech.  Be  is  often  an  unmeaning  prefix  in 
our  language,  as  it  was  in  the  Saxon.  These  words  are 
otherwise  the  same,  as  is  plain  from  the  imperfect  tenses 
sought  and  besought.  Ch  and  k  are  perpetually  substituted 
cne  for  another;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  seek^  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  pronounced  seech.     Vide  Dike  above. 

Sleight  and  slight.  First  is  a  substantive,  the  second  at) 
adjective.  Harsnet  against  Darrell,  p.  127,  hns^  sleight;  in 
Dodsley's  Plays,  V.  p.  223,  to  sleighten^  is  to  despise;  and 
Ephes.  IV.  14.  ste^A/ is  the  translation  of  Kw€i4«,  and  conse- 
quently is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  slight^  when  we  say 
alight  of  hand ;  and  no  doubt,  by  whatever  means  the  e  has 
crept  in,  the  words  are  the  same,  and  are  both  derived  from 
the  verb  shj. 

Strait  and  Streight.  Some  make  a  difference  between 
these,  using  strait  for  directus^  and  streight  for  arctus,  tor 
which,  however,  I  think,  there  is  no  good  foundation. 
Isaiah  xl.  3,  you  ha.ve  make  streight^  and  Matth.  vii.  13.  what 
is  called  straight  is,  v.   14,  strait. 

Stark  and  Starch.  It  is  the  property  of  starch  to  stiffen 
linen,  and  I  suspect  that  to  be  stark  or  stiff  after  riding,  ov 
other  exercise,  is  the  same  word  with  starchy  or  vice  versa* 
V,  Dike,  above. 

Stink  and  stinch  or  stench.    There  can  be  no  difference 
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l>etvveen  these  but  what  arises  from  pronunciation.  V. 
Dike,  above.  Fairfax,  x.  61,  xviii.  84,  has  stinch;  in  the  first 
of  these  places  the  edit,  of  1749  has  stench^  mali,  stinch  be- 
ing the  old  word  for  stench. 

Son  and  sun.  The  former  in  Saxon  is  siinu,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  formerly  often  written  sonna ;  so  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  words,  though  a  diversity  must 
needs  be  useful.  The  sun  is  termed  son  in  Hearne,  Cun 
Disc.  p.  184.  and  in  Willises  Cathedrals  ii.  p.  9,  the  name 
of  Monson  is  thus  given. 

Lunam  cum  Phcebo  jungito,  nomen  habes.  Vide  omnino 
Baxter!  Gloss,  p.  36,   145. 

See,  sedes ;  sea,  mare.  Carleton,  p.  58,  73,  alibi,  writes 
the  first  setty  as  do  Cavendish  and  Speed,  in  Ames,  p.  «• 
5m  is  written  see;  as  also  in  Hall,  Skelton,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  in  the  two  latter  we  have  se.  The  sea  is  in  fact 
aquarum  sedesj  or  place,  as  it  is  expressed  Genes,  i.  9. 

Sup  and  soup.  Bishop  Wilkins,  on  the  moon,  p.  238, 
uses  soop^  for  supy  whence  it  should  seem  that  a  soopy  a  li- 
quid to  be  supped,  is  the  same  assup^  both  from  French  soup. 

Spill  and  spoil.  The  first  is  used  for  the  latter  in  Kent; 
hence  "  better  one  house  fiU'd  than  two  spilPd  :"  Ray,  p.  47, 
Spilling  is  now  confined  to  liquids,  but  still  what  is  shed  is 
efiectually  spoiled. 

Sound  and  swoon.  Sound  occurs  for  swoon  in  Skelton, 
and  I  think  is  the  same  word  ;  thus,  to  swoon^  imperfect 
swooned,  and,  d  inserted  euplwnia  gratia,  swooned  ;  after 
which  the  present,  swoond  or  sound,  would  soon  be  formed. 
Thus  from  drown,  drowned,  drownded,  comes  the  northern 
word  to  drownd. 

Suet  and  sweat.  As  what  we  copiously  perspire  passes 
under  the  name  of  sweat,  and  is  of  a  greasy,  unctuous  na- 
ture, one  has  reason  to  think  it  the  same  word  with  suetj 
though  this  is  a  dissyllable. 

Stew  pan.  V.  Pound. 

Scot,  as  Romescot,  scot  and  lot.  Shot,  proportion  of  a 
payment.  Sheet  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  All  these  are  the 
Saxon  sceat. 

Say  and  saw.  As  say  is  a  substantive  as  well  as  a  verb,  it  is 
obvious  to  imagine  that  saw,  in  the  sense  of  a  saying  or  pro- 
verb, may  be  the  same  word- 
Shell  and  scale.    These  appear  to  be  the  French  ccaille. 

Springe  and  spring.  No  difference  probably  here,  since 
the  springes  for  woodcocks  (Pennant  2d.  Tour,  p.  32,) 
operate,  1  presume,  by  a  spring. 


fS6  Safrtenifss  ^  certain  dissimilar  Words^ 

Story  and  history  diflfer  only  a  little  in  sense. 
Thejiy  adverb  ot  time.  Than  a  particle  used  in  compari- 
son. In  Latin  quam.  The  distinction  of  these  is  doubtlesa 
extremely  useful,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  sense  of  an 
author  to  a  reader.  The  distinction,  however,  is  but  of  late^ 
since  in  our  older  writers  then  is  promiscuously  used  for 
ihan^  which  shews  it  to  be  originally  the  same  word.  I  need 
iH>t  quote  for  this. 

This  and  thus.  This  was  formerly  used  for  thusy  as  Skel- 
ton,  p.  13,  115,  alibi.  Hall  in  Rich.  III.  f,  28,  29.  Sir  Tha.^ 
More^  p.  3.  Which  shews,  that  though  it  may  be  useful  th^t 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  these  words,  yet  ori-* 
gina4ly  they  were  the  same. 

Troth  and  truth  both  have  place  in  our  dictionaries,  but 
$eem  to  be  the  same,  from  Saxon,  ireothy  or  ireotha. 

Trow  and  trough.  A  swine-trow  is  called  in  the  north  a 
swine-trpugh  :  the  difference  consists  in  pronunciation,  gh, 
being  sometimes  quiescent,  and  sometimes  having  the 
power  of  ^ 

Tend  is  the  tail  or  final  syllable  of  attend,  and  means  the 
same  \  it  is  spoken  tent  in  the  north,  where  it  signifies  to 
kinder  or  prevent,  by  watching,  and  observing  y  so  that  it 
is  the  same  word  as  tendy  for  which  see  Dr.  Johnson.  V. 
Vend.  V.  Brand. 

Task  and  tax.  Task  is  an  imposition  as  ia.v  i^.  Rosrus,  p. 
$5«  explains  tallagiumhy  task  I  whence  they  appear  to  be 
the  same. 

Tone  and  tune.  Ton  is  French  for  tuTie ;  they  are  conse- 
quently the  same  words.  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p.  64.  65. 
Treacle  and  theriacal.  From  &v^  a  beast,  or  venomous 
beast,  comes  dn^iAxo?  and  theriacal,  a  medicine  to  exp^l  poi- 
son, which  since  has  been  corrupted  into  treacie.  This  al 
present  generally  signifies  molasses^  but  in  the  apothecary *9 
shop  it  still  retains  its  primitive  sense,  as  in  Venite-treach^ 

Unloose  and  loose.  First  has  the  sense  of  the  second, 
Mark  i.  7,  Luke  iii.  16.  Johni.  27,  Some  have  questioned 
the  propriety  of  this,  the  prefix  un  seeming  to  carry  an  op- 
posite sense  to  what  the  simple  word  bears,  as  in  tying  and 
untyingy  drawing  9,nd  undrawingy  &c.  but  wn  in  the  present 
case  is  a  meer  pleonasm  ;  on  among  the  Saxons,  to  which  i£7| 
is  here  equivalent,  being  often  us.ed  epitatively,  or  rathet 
snperfluoush^  and  without  any  intention  of  altering  the 
liicaning  of  the  word. 

Vend  and  vent.   Both  are  in  Johnson,  but  are  unquestion* 
ably  the  same,  V,  Tend, 
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Weal  and  Weal  ^ .  These  are  th^  same  ivor-ds  t  sii{>5taii- 
tives  of  the  adjective  well;  he^tce  sbme  will  say  cmmjiWH,^ 
9f€alj  others  commenr-is^ealth. 

Whecn-cat.  V.  Queen. 

I  aiii,  S|r,  youfs, 
1778,  Julify  Aug.  Sept.  and  Oct. 


LXVIII.  Criticism  on  Gray's  Bard. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  reading  over  very  lately  the  finest  ode  in  the  Worfd,  the 
Welsh  Bafrd  ojFQray,  I  was  struck  wUU  a  tr|fliag  w^m^^X^^S 
ojP  ^scprej^ioQ^  vfh^oh  I  could  not  acipQV^pl:  for  tQ.qf^y  owx^^i^ 
tisfactiof^.  iV^^f  a  series  of  the  mos^  a,laF|(];^ii\g  iippr^ilfiUQas^^ 
which  had  imptjessed  terror  and  dis^^  ou  the^n^j^d^  Qf  |:he 
bravest  officers  in  Edward's  army,  the  Bard  is  suddenly 
seized  with  prophetic  enthuisiasmfUflJin  the  sublime  strains 
of  rapture  foretels  the  future  glory' bf  the  Tudor  race  of 
Kings.  The  royal  form  of  Elizabeth  s^^ms  tp  ^rise,  ber, 
fore  his  strong  and  creative  imaginatip^i,  and  injtjqtiQdiately 
an  illustrious  train  of  heroes  and  statesmen, 

>     ,  .  •  •  #     V  *  •     ,        •  * 

^  In  bearded  majesty  appear.*'      t       J' 

Hs^d  the  po^t  sipoken  in  hip  o^n  ^a^j^cte^,  this.4^xpr0$j$ion 
of"  l]ie^itie4;n^ajjefty"  would  certajij^y  hav^  bad  gij^?(^  fOree 
^d  propriety  \  bHt  surely  the  shor^^fl^  cprl^d  b^rd^  g^^n^rally 
^orn  in  Englj^^^  ^^qi^t  two  hi^^r^  ye^rjs  ^go,  poMJd  not  he 
^Qug]it  strUci^jy  expressive  of  dignity  by  the  venerable 
Pard,  whose  own  loose  beard,  according  to  thi^  lively  and 
picturesque  description  which  had  just  before  b^ea  giv>ea 
us  of  his  dress  and  attitude, 

^  S|:ream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.'* 

I  will  even  venture  to  assert,  that  this  great  difference  h\ 
the  appearance  of  the  worthies  of  Elizabeth's  reign  would 
rather  have  disijusted  the  aged  prophet,  if  such  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance could  in  the  least  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  man  under  the  coi^iplicated  agitations  of  grief,  revenge, 
and  despair.  In  the  earlier  and  less  refined  ages,  any  dimi- 
nution  or  alteration  in  this  emblematic  ornament  of  the  hu- 
inan  face  wa?  beheld  with  detestation,  and  guarded  against 
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with  the  most  vigilant  jealousy.  During  the  residence  of 
Charles  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  he  had  so  much  prejudiced 
the  janissaries  in  his  favour  by  his  liberality,  that  they 
Openly  mutinied  against  their  general,  when  commanded  to 
€torm  the  Swedish  camp,  till  mat  daring  madman  at  once 
alienated  their  affections,  by  telling  their  envoys  he  would 
trim  their  beards,  unless  tney  retired  from  his  entrench* 
aoents. 

1779,  Jan. 


LXIX.  On  the  word  Bleak. 

Mr.  Urban,  \ 

It  is  but  a  small  matter  I  am  going  to  mention,  but,  as  it 
relates  to  our  own  language,  some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  of 
consequence:  bleak  signifies  chill  or  cold,  as  when  we  say 
u  bleak  windy  a  bleak  situation^  and  so  the  song, 

''  Cold  and  raw  the  north  did  blow, 
Bleak  in  the  morning  early,"  &c. 

«nd  it  is  generally  thought  that  Black-Heath^  is  so  denomi- 
nated from  the  bleakness  of  that  elevated  piece  of  ground  ; 
in  which  case,  black  is  a  corruption  of  bleak.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  bleak  appears  to  mean  blacky  nigeVj  from  the 
Saxon  blac  and  blaec ;  for  the  north  west  wind,  in  Perigord, 
is  called,  according  to  Mons.  Menaget,  vent  negrCy  and  in- 
deed this  quarter  is  generally  hlacfCy  and  the  wind  blowing 
fix>m  thence  dry,  and  black,  and  cold:  so  that  black,  and 
hleaky  seem  to  oe  the  same  words;  and  I  know  not  whether 
bteaky  in  the  song,  may  not  mean  black,  as  cold  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  line ;  this  sense  of  bleak,  however,  is  not  noted 
in  our  dictionaries. 

Yours, 

n%OyJan.  T.  Row. 


*  The  case  is  probably  Ihe  same  with  BlacJi-lJainlltorif  a  place  well  known 
to  gentlenucn  of  the  turf. 
.f  Menage,  Originc  de  la  Langue  FranyoUe,  V.  Bis. 


Theobald  and  Pape^  ^239 

LXX.  Nitie  LoTe  at  Cards^  or  other  Games,  explained. 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked  the  occasion  or  original,  when  a| 
cards,  of  Jijr  love,  or  nine  love,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expression,  six  to  none^ 
or  nine  to  none ;  and  indeed  thete  is,  1  apprehend,  some  dif- 
ficulty iti  it,  since  our  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  so  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them,  do  not  attempt  to .  illustrate  it. 
Thus,  in  the  English  part  of  Boyer's  French  Dictionary^  the 
phrase  is  put  down  and  explained,  but  we  are  not  told  kow^ 
or  by  what  means,  six  love  cojnes.  to  signify  six  to  nothing. 

Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  the  expression  may  have  come  to  u^ 
either  from  Scotland  ot  Holland.  Luff  in  old  Scotch  is  the 
hand* ;  so  that  six  luff  will  mean  six  in  hand,  or  mora 
than  the  adversary,  when  he  has  nothing  upon  his  scpre.  So 
again,  loaf  in  Dutchf,  whence  we  have  our  word  loqf,  and 
to  loofy  is  the  weather  gage,  and  in  this  case  jfi>  fo^  wilt  imply 
six  upon  the  weather  gage,  or  to  advantage,  as  really  it  is,- 
when  the  antagonist  is,  nothing.  You,  and  your  readers, 
Mr.  Urban,  may  chuse  which  of  these  illustrations  you 
please,  at  least  till  a  more  plausible  one  shall  be  ofiered. 

Yours,  &c.- 


,  i  .  -      .  J » 


LXXI.  Theobald  and  Pope. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Theobald,  the  professed  rival  of  Pope  in  the  editorship, 
pf  Shakespeare,  and,  probably,  for  this  reason  the  original 
hero  of  the  Dunciad,  by  the  escape  of  one  unlucky  line, 

**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel,'* 

gave  that  wicked  wit  a  real  advantage  over  him,  and  justly 
exposed  himself  to  the  keenest  severity  of  his  satire.  And 
yet,  indefensible  as  palpable  absurdity  most  assuredly  is. 
Ma/ just  now  quoted,  might  have  pleaded  the  authority  of 
Seneca;  in  whose  "  Hercules  Furens,"  we  have  the  follow- 
ing very  extraordinary  passage : 


*  GloM.  to  DouglaVs  Virgil.  f  Sewel's  Dutch  Dictiouary. 


^40  An  Emendatien  ^a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

■■         quaeris  Alcidac  parent  ? 

Nemo  est  nisi  ipse  i  bella  jain  s^ecum.  gerat 

It  hence  appea^rs^  (what  h^s  not,  I  think^  been  res^rfLed 
before),  that  this  celebrated  line  of  Theobald,  tjje  Ludus 
Jocusgue  Criticorum%  had,  after  all,  only  the  secondary  frkerit 
of  being  a  literal  translation. 

Hat  JVells,  Bristol,  Nov.  1$. 


■h»^B^^fcfci»aM»i     ■  '  '    <— 


LXXIL  An  Emendatidn  of  a  Passi^  in  Virgil. 

Mr.  Urban,  ' 

,  *  ^  ■  '  •-  i        1  ■        •   ■ 

Though  Vlrgirs  style  be  justly  Qon^idQredi  ^  tk^ 
standard  in  Latin  poesy^  and  to  arraign  bioi  in  ^l^t  Jn^isyp^^ 
would  be  to  arraign  one's  own  judgmejit,  :  , 

"  nee  detrahere  avsim — 
Harentem  multa  capiti  cum  laude  coronam — ^'* 

Hor. 

ye¥  several  errors  have  been  rationally  presumed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  works,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  negli- 
gence of  the  ancient  librarians.  Some  of  these  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  critics,  and  some  perhaps  remain  un- 
corrected even  to  this  day. 

One,  and  that  a  gross  one,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  occurs 
in  the  449th  line  of  the  first  iEneid.  Butt6  save  the  rea- 
der, who  may  be  as  corpulent  and  indolent  a^  myself,  tbfe 
,fatigue  of  heaving  himself  into  that  unfrequented  apart- 
ment, his  study,  tor  the  original,  ai^d  th^t  I  npay  be  better 
understood,  I  will  lay  the  whole  passage  before  jaim : 

Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  medi^  gr^tissimus  umbra. 
Quo  primqm  jactati  undis  et  tqrbine  Pqpni       ' 
Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
•  Monstr^rat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nam  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam  et  facilem  victu  per  sa&cula  gentem. 

Now  the  word  which  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  tbis 
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piassage,  fe  the  donjiinction  in  die  last  Uhe^'<#hicfij'tTiough  a 
single  word,  and  a  small  one  too,  does' materially  affect  the 
seiise  <rf  the  ckmse  it  is  part  of,  butinlich  to  its  prejudice, 
in  my  bumble  opinion ;  making  it  necfefesary  thaft  the  four 
following  words  should  be  rendered  "  eternally  renowned,'* 
jfi  rtiost  expositors  agree.*  ,  ^ 

Bttt  I  apprehend  it  to  be  unworthy  that  ticenracy  which 
characterizes  Virgil,  t<y  C6nvey  that  idea  in  tefnts  so  equiTO** 
cal,  not  to  say,  ungrammatical ;  especially  as  it  jnigjit  have 
been  done  with  mOre  precision  by  tH^  altdrytibrt  of  one 
word,  and  thcf  inversion  of  the  order  of  two  rfj'dr^,  thus,  et 
Jacilem  per  satula  tivere  getitem:  neither'dtf  1  judgfe  it  rea- 
sonable to  imaging,  that  Virgil',  at  the*  p^rtilriilor'  of  this  pas- 
sage, had  the  fame  of  the  Carthaginians  iii  contlemplation, 
but  that  of  thfe  Rdttidns ;  and  oil'  this  pf-esuttiption,'  I  read 
the  last  line,  after  the  first  word;  not^f^  hvn  kaudfadlcm 
victu  per  ss^cukt  ffcntem :  and-  rend ei^it^  Oi^kaudh  *sl  more 
emphatical  negative  particle  than  non^  very  difficult  to  be 
subdued,  for  some  centuries  of  years;  and  then  it  relates, 
by  aiYticipastion,  a  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  Cartiiaginian  state,-  via.  *^  that  ft s  power  was  great  ind  ' 
formidable  for  some  ages,  as  its  wars  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
ife^vHWs^ry,:  lindeniaWy*  demonstrate.  Patrtieularly  th^t  ut- 
ftog»t  eflbrt'  oP  its  powtfr'  in-  its  wars  with*  the  Romans;  th4 
first  of  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  the  second  eigliti^h, 
and  the  third  four  years. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  emendation  f  propose,  being. admit- 
ted, Virgil,  (who  rarePjr  let  slij^  a  fair  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing in^o  his  poem  the  shining  part  ot  the  Roman  history) 
pays  the  Romans  a  very  fine  compliment;  for  byifepfeseht- 
ing  the  Carthaginians  as  very  difficultly  subdued,  he  impli- 
citly extols  the  powef-ef-feh^QpmiAn.,  who,  before  his  time, 
had  subdued  them. 

But  thisremendlrttoh  ir TOH:istipi)Ofted  by  any  MS.  lirue, 
as  far  as  I  know.  Yet,  as  it  renders  the  passage  more  con- 
souftBt  ]tQ  VK^gtf  s  probable  design,  more  beautifaF,/moife  de- 
termina^te  in  its  sense,  not  to  say  more  classical,  its  novelty 
can  ratibfidly  be  rio  obstacle'  to  itfe  reception.  More  espe- 
cially as  the  ancients,  for  hand  or  kaiit,  frequently  wrote 
aut ;  which  might  easily  be  corrupted,  fir^t  iftt0;^,-and  then 
into  et. 


*  AlMcr  Il/eynivs  hunc  locum  interpretatur:  ^^  Facilt.vleUty  hoc  est,  qui0 
Iiabitura,  esset  vi<  tuni  facilem  ct  expedituui,  annonam  alliuentem  ex  agrow 
iMtrt-  ubfertatc  et  c\iftu.''     E.  • 
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In  further  ^uppprt  of  the  alteration  proposed,  Imiglit  ob« 
serve,  that  the  figure,  asyndeton^  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  a  conjunction  in  the  passage  under  consideratiojQ,  But 
as  I  aip  writing  to  the  literati,  it  would  be  a  needless 
labour.       . . 

'  To  make  the  emendation  I  offer  moi^e  intelligible,  I  beg 
Iieaye,  (though  I  am  prolix,  if  not  tedious,  already),  to  add 
a  paraphrase  on  a  passage  it  is. part  of. 

Within  the  city  which  Elisa  made, 
A  lofty  grove  diffusM  a  pleasing  shade. 
There  the  t^hoenicians,  as  they  dug  the  ground, 
\       A  horse's  bead,  by  Juno*s  favour,  found: 

Nor  that  unmeaning;  the  prognostic  shewed 
,     They  would  be  brave,  and  hard  to  besubdu^d^ 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis  .   .    < 

Candidus  imperti:  si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

Hor. 

J.  Lewis. 
•      Ludlow y  Free-Sclwol^  Oct.  26,  1780. 

.  P.S.  Alluding  to  the  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans^  Silius  Italicus  thus  harmoniously  aud  sqblimely 
sings:  ;  , 

Gens  Cadmdea  super  regno  certamiria  taoyit 
Qiiaesitumque  diu  qua  tandem  poneret  arc6      '  , 
Terrarum  Fortuna  caput. 

1780,  Nov. 
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Mr.  Ukban,  Jugusty  1781.' 

The  quaintness  of  the  concluding  line  of  Pope^s  Epitaph 
on  Gay; 

"  — ^That  the  worthy  and  the  good  may  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms,  here  lies  Gay,'* 

has  been  deservedly  censured;  but  the  thought,  whether 
good  or  bad,  was  not  his  own.  Dr.  Warton,  in  The  Adven- 
turer, No.  63,  supposes  that  it  was  copied  from  an  old 
Latin  Elegy  on  Henry  Prince  of  Wales;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
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that  the  following  lines  of  Crashaw  (a  favourite  author  of 
Pope's)  furnished  him  with  this  puerile  conceit: 

**  Enough  ;-^if  thou  canst,  pass  on, 
For  now^  alas!  not  in  this  stone. 
Passenger,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Is  he  entomb'd;  but  in  thy  heart. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  elogium  on 
the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt :—  - 

Who  ne'er  knew  joy  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died, 

i$  likewise  stolen  from  some  one  of  the  following  epitaphs. 

*'— Complete  in  all  but  days,  resign'd  her  breath. 
Who  never  disobeyed  but  in  her  death. 

In  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Bermondsey. 

**  Belov'd,  admir'd,  and  lost,  thy  parents'  pride, 
Who  never  gav'st  thern  grief  but  when  you  died. 

On  Miss  Lucy  Hippesley,  in  St.  Tho* 
^  mas^s  Church,  Salisbury. 

"  Lucia  Julia  Prisca 
Vixit  annos  XXVI. 
Nihil  unquam  peccavit 
r  Nisi  quod  niortua  est.'^ 

1  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  two  English  epitaphs 
above  quoted,  perhaps  theiFefore  they  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Pope;  but  the  Latin  one  he  might  have  found 
in  Montfaucon's  Antiquities. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  more  on  the 
subject  of  imitation.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  late  admirable 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond,  ob- 
serves, that  his  elegies,  *'  have  neither  passion,  nature,  or 
manners."  They  certainly  have  neither  of  the  latter;  and 
whatever  of  the  former  they  contain  is  the  passion  of  a  Ro- 
man, not  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  surprising,  that  the  cause 
of  this  defect  escaped  this  classical  and  most  judicious  critic. 
In  short,  these  elegies  are  almost  all,  if  not  translations,  very 
close  imitations,  of  Tibullus.  In  the  whole  number  there 
are  but  foui"  original.  Of  this  any  one  may  be  convinced 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  poems  with 
those  of  the  Roman  Knight.  For  the  satisfaction  of  your 
classical  readers,  I  will  subjoin  a  list  of  those  elegies  which 
Hammond  has  copied. 
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Hammond.  Tibdllos. 

El.  1.  Lib.  11.  El.  IV.  1—38. 

2.  Lib.  II.  El,  VI. 

3.  Lib.  IL  El.  IV.  ^9—^0. 

4.  Lib.  IH.  El.  V. 

5.  Lib.  I.  El.  II. 

6.  Lib.  II.  EI.  VII. 

7.  Lib.  II.  El.  III. 

8.  Lib.  IlL  El.  HI. 

9.  Lib.  HI.  El.  U, 
, ,  C  Lib.  I.  El.  XI. 

•    *•  t  Lib.  I.  El.  L  45— 52. 

13,  Lib.  HI.  El.  Vll. 

, ,  f  Lib.  I.  El.  L 

ILib.LEl.  V.  31— 34. 

By  the  foregoing  table  the  reader  will  observe,  that  of 
Hammond's  Elegies  the  lOtb,  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  a'pne 
appear  to  have  been  unborrowed.  It  is,  however,  but  just 
to  add,  that  this  unfortunate  and  amiable  poet,  though  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  original  writer,  mvt 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant versifier. 

Yours,  &c. 

1781,  Jug.  U.  A.  F. 


'TTfi"*«"liBiP<^"i^"^'*f'^ 


LXXIV.  Addition  to  Gray's  Churcb-yard  Elegy. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

The  late  Mr.  Edwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Criticisrop, 
who,  though  an  old  bachelor,  was  more  attentive  to  the. 
fair  sex  than  the  Pindaric  Mr.  Gray,  endeavoured  to  supply; 
what  he  thought;  a  defect  in  the  admired  Church-yard 
Elegy,  by  adding  the  two  following  stanzas  (which  I  do  not 
remember  to  havq  seen  in  print)  immediately  after 

•  Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  couhtry*s  blood  J 

**  Some  lovely  fair,  whose  unafiected  charms; 

Shone  with  attraction  to  herself  Mnknown« 
Whose  beauty  migh^  have  blest  a  monarch's  arms,^ 

And  virtue  cast  a  lustre  on  the.  throne : 


k 
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**  Tli^  humbte  beauty  Watm'id  an  hottest  heart, 
And  chear'd  the  Jabbufs  of  a  feithful  spoirst^: 

That  virtue  formed,  for  every  decent  part,. 
The  healthful  Offepritig  that  adbfn'd  thfeir  hoitsfe." 

1782,  March.  A.  B. 


OQtV..  Origin  of  the  Word  l^^m^ 

Mr.  UwAN,  /  March  Ijo. 

Please  to  inform  your  Notthighlm^ilir^  Cbn'fesjionident, 
who  desires  to  know  the  etyiticrfogy  of  the  Wot'd  I^Dviij  thit 
it  is  originally  Spatiisih,  ittd  perhaps  r$  tm  Where  else  usieti 
in  the  sense  ascribed  td  k,  but  By  tnetn  ^nd  the  English.  It  is 
obvious  that  language,  in  its  progress^  admits  of  some  variatidh 
in  its  toeaningj  artd  is  elthef  enlat-ged  or  contracted  by  atci- 
dent.  The  word,  ifi  the  original,  signifies  nothing  more  thah 
^ubscriplion^  or  signing^  So  Nebrissensis  explains  the  word. 
Pirfftd  de  EsCfltura.  Subscription  Sigimiio.  Firttiat  escritura, 
Suhscribo.  \Signo.  In  this;  sense  it  is-  constantly  used  by 
Cervantes,  and  the  several  places  are  pbint^d  out  ih  thfe 
first  Indice  bf  the  edition  of  1781,  ind  is  explained  in  the 
Annotabiones. — Antwerp  having  been  for  a  long  tirhe  undefr 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  great  staple  of  bom- 
meree, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  may  have  adopted  it 
from  thence.  As  it  may  be  pfoper  for  a  trading  company 
to  have  one  signature,  it  may  have  bebn  confined  to  such. 
The  Portuguese  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  with 
their  neighbours^  But  it  occurs  not  in  the  Italian  or  French. 
Franciosini,  in  his  Dictionary,  renAQYsTwm^iLaSottoscrizmie 
di  propria  vidno,  Sobrinb.  Ywmdiy  Signature.  Firmar,  ii^- 
ner,  souscrire. 

Yours,  &b, 
1784,  March.  A.  B. 


LXXVI.  Observations  ou  Wartou's  Essay  on  Pope, 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SEND  you  some  observations  that  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  second  volume  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope.     Such  as  point  out  extox^  m  ^ioaX^^x^ 
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entertaining  work,  virilly  I  doubt  not,  x^eet  with  pardon  from 
the  learned  and  candid,  author  of  it. 

p.  10.  Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  aIone» 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun : 
For  fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise. 

These  lines  are  censpred  by  the  author  of  the  Essay,  as 
containing  a  puerile  and  far- fetched  conceit :  the  allusion, 
however,  seems  suitable  to  the  fanciful  form  of  the  poem. 
As  all  the  circumstances  in  the  imagery  of  the  temple  are 
emblematic,  of  tbppe.that  pittepd  on  fame;  why  may  pot 
$eat  and  storm  represent  praise  and  envy?  why  may  hot 
the  accidents,  that  affect  the  rockgfice^  express  those  to 
which  fame  is  exposed  ?  Surely  here  is  no  vicious  oruiament 
or  false  thought. 

P.  36.  The  author  exerts  a  manly  indignation  against 
the  puny  efforts  of  Voltaire  to  depreciate  the  father  of  poe- 
try. Toe  quotation  in  the  note  from  the  Greek  writer  is 
apposite  and  well  pointed  against  the  uncandid  critic  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.  The  author  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing Dion  Chrysostoni  to  be  a  father  of  the  Church;  b^ 
was  a  sophist  and  heathen,  and ,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
J>omitian;  the  name  of  the  celebrated  father  was  John 
Chrysostom. 

P.  131.  The  accommodation  of  our  senses  to  our  condi- 
tion is  eloquently  illustrated  in  a  sermon  of  Bentley,  at 
Boyle's  lecture.  There  is  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  of 
thought  and  expression  between  the  poet  and  divine,  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  Pope  condescended  to 
consult  the  writings  of  the  slashing  and  satirised  Bentley. 
That  truly  great  man  writes  thus  on  the  subject:-—"  If  the 
eye  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest  microscopes,  and  to 
discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be 
a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  us;  it  would  make  all  things 
appear  rugged  and  deformed ;  the  si^ht  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us :  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  set  oyer 
with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs.  And,  beside,  we 
could  not  see  at  one  view  above  what  is  now  the  space  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  survey  the 
then  mountainous  bulk  of  our  own  bodies. — So  likewise  if 
our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to  the 
former,  what  a  miserable  condition  would  mankind  be  in  !->- 
Whither  could  we  retire  from  perpetual  humming  and  buz- 
zing? ev^ry  breath  of  wind  would  incommode  and  disturb 
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lis;  We  should  have  rto  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  *ilente$t  nighti' 
and  most  solitary  places  ;'ahd  we  must  inevitably  be  stricken 
deaf  or  dead  with  the  nbise  of  a  clap  of  thunder.  And  the' 
like  inconvenience  wbuld  follow,  if  the  sense  of  feeling 
were  advanced,  as  the  Atheist  requires.  How  could  we 
suistain  the  pressure  of  our  cloaths  in  such  a  condition; 
mueh  less  cwry  butthetis  and  provide  for  conveniences  af 
life  .^  We  could  iiot  beat*  the  assault  of  an  insect,  or  a  fea^ 
tber,  dr  a  puff  of  aifj  without- pain.  There  are  examples 
Bowof  woutided  persons,  that  have  roared  for  anguish  and 
torment  at  ^  discharge  of  erd  nance,  though  at  a  very  great 
dist^ee^  what  insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be 
iJnderp  wh^  all  the  whole  body  would  have  the  tenderness 
of  ar wound^**    Serm.  on  Acts  xvii^  27,  Part  U 
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^ .  '  '  *  '  # 

'     P;  141,  All  nature  is Tjut art,  unknown  to  thee: 
4"  ^ifiance,  direction  which  thbu  canst  not  see, 

^  Thomks  Aciuihas  thiis  exptcj^se^  the  sihie  thouglit: 

Natura,  potently  Dei  \  fortuna,  vduqtas, 

p.  1 S8.  Let  earth  «i9|bE|lanGM  from, her  orbit  fly,  t 

planets  and  suns  rush  lawless  thro'  the  sky; 
i         Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurN,  ^  . 

Being  on  being  wreck'd,  j^ncj  \vQrld  on  world;  ^ 

Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  njiture  trepiWe  tp  the  throve  of  GoiU 

The  author  of  the  essay  hath  frequently  wjth  great  judg-? 
ment  introduced  quotations  from  writers  ancient  and  mo-, 
dern,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  with  that  of  the  poet  i& 
inculcated,  though  there  may  be  no  reason  to  suspect  an 
imitation.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasing  and  instructive  employ- 
ment to  observe  a  similitude  of  thought  in  men  of  genius 
on  important  subjects,  and  to  compare  the  various  illustra- 
tions they  have  used  to  enforce  resembling  sentiments. 
Let  me  then  be  permitted  to  parallel  the  above  sublime 
lines  with  the  following  passage  from  the  venerable  Hooker : 

*^  Since  the  time  that  God  did  first  proclaim  the  edicts  of 
his  l^w,  heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  to  his^  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will  >  ^  he  made  a  law  for 
^he  rain;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  ^ea,  that  the  waters 
should  not  pass  his  commandment.'  Now,  if  nature  should 
intermit  her  course,  and  leave  altogether,  though  it  were 
\^\.  for  a  while,  the  observation  of  her  pwn  laws^  if  thos^ 


principal  and  fnoCher  elertiieqts;  of  ibe  worW,  lupjiereof  fijl 
things  in  this  lov^^r  W'Qnid  are  m»d<?)  ^hoMld  lo^.ti;ia  q^^tjes. 
whicb  nib w  they  have;  if  the  fmn^e  gf  it^h^t  h/eavenly<$i^ch, 
e^rected  over  our  heads,  sljcwld  jopsen  ;»nd  dis^lvp  it^lf;  if 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  ^b^ir  ^i^onted  u>otiona9  ^nd  hy 
irregular-  voluUility  turu  taelnoscJves  any  way  as  :it  ;ii>iglM^ 
happen;;if  the  prince  .of  thp  jjght^  pf  heaven,  which  jiVPfWi 
as  a  giatit  doth  run  his  unwearied  cour^ei jsh^o^d  as  it  werjie,i 
through  a  languishiog  feintuie^s,  Ipsegiji  to  .$tand»  ai^d  to /{e^it 
himself ;  if  the  moon  f  bould  wa^d^er  frooi  her  beaten  Vf^Y^ 
the  timesandjseasons  of  .tbeyear^  hlend  tbem$el^'e3  i?y  i^ifi-ri 
ordered  and  conftisexl  mixture^  ^be' winds  breathe  o^t  it^eir 
last  gasp,  the  cloads  yield/np  rain,  tb^  eailth  be  4e£9a):ed  q£ 
heavenly  influence,.  tbiB  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  ,a(W0y,  aa» 
children  at  the  withered  breasts  of  their  mother  no  longer 
able  to  yiel4:thp?a  relipf;  wJiat^yojald  b^ecomQ  of  p>an  him- 
self, whoqi,  tJtiQse  ifl^iiigjj  dp,  u^ow  all  serve?  JJep  we  not 
plainly,  tbat  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature 
is  the  stay  of  .fh^  wboj^:  ^vprW  J^T-Hpo^er,  ,Eec,  Pp^.  §  1. 
p.  3. 

P.  275.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  Jbbn,  &c.  &c. 

I  once  had  a  transient  vi^w  of  a  MS»*  in  Pc^'s  hand-writ- 
ing; it  contains  hint's,  seminallthouorhts,  illustrations,  and 
anecdotes,  for  occasional  use.  Irecoflect  to  have  read  in  it 
the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  feaac  Newton ;  it  was  versified, 
and  I  suppose  intended  for  a  place  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not.  Sir  Isaac  being  6ften  interrupted  by  ignorant  pretend- 
ers to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  ordered  his  porter  to 
inquire  of  every  stranger,  who  desired  admission,  whether 
he  came  about  the  longitude,  and  to  exclude  such  as  an- 
swered in  the  afErmative. — Two  lines,  as  1  recollect,  ran 
thus: 

Is  it  about  the  longitude  you  come  ? 

The  porter  ask'd:  Sir  Isaac's  not  at  home. 

P.  305.  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  has  been  yet  observed 
that  Addison's  account  of  the  English  poets,  is  an  imitation  of 
Drayton's  Epistle  to  lien ry  Reynolds,  of  poets  and  poesy. 

P.  320.  In  a  life  of  Pope,  written  by  one  Ayres,  and  pub- 
lished by  Curll,  I  found  the  following  advertisement. 

"  Daily  Post  of  Friday  \Mh  qfJunCj  1728. 

"  WHEREAS  there  has  been  a  scandalous  paper  cried 
about  the  streets,  under  the  title  of"  A  Popp  upon  Pope,'* 


iofiiipu^ti^  ^t  I  mfi»  n^if^d*"  in  Ham  'walks  on  Thursidaj 
laSft;-^Tbi$  is  JO  giv,9;AQtice,  that  I  did  fiot  stir  out  <>finy 
l)o^sa  evt  Twiek0ntM(iai»  aod  tbai  tbe  same  is  a  malioiotis  »id 

Alexander  Pope.** 


.     V 


i  Thi^  is  aLomioas  instance  of  tlie  aore  sensibility^  tbd 

P.  324.  The  plan  of  Middleton's  Letter  from  Rome  was 
taken  from  d  work,:  pahjisfaixl^  11675,  by  Josbua^topfotd, 
B.  X>.  entitled  •^^^Ragano-'Papristius^  or  an  exact  parallel  be* 
twieen  Rorae-Pagaii  and  RomcHGhristiaa  in  their  doctrines 
aod ceremonies.!'  J     ;  -^ 

1734*  March,  '   !      . 


aim 


% 


LXXVJI.  iBentkam  atid  Gray  on  Saxon  ^md  Gbtkic  Aivhtecture: 


>   ..   i  .'i-  i  ■ 


Having  lately  obsIpryedM^*^^^  on  Gotkic 

Architecture^  and  I\|fr.  Bei?tbam'*s  Account  of  Saxon^  Norr 
man^  and  Goi^hic  ^architecture,  frequently  cited^.and  their 
notions  and  sentiments  generally  to  coincide,  nay,  often- 
times to  be  expressed  m  the  very  same  words; — Mr.  B. 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  "How  to  discover  the  occasion  of  so  remarkable 
a  concurrence  of  sentiments,  diction,  and  opinions,  made  all 
the  inquiry  he.  could  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Mr.  Gray's  Treatise 
abovementioned,  but  in  vain.  Supposing  it  therefore  still 
to  remain  in  MS.  or,  if  printed,  to  nave  been  communicate4 
only  to  some  of  Mr.  pray's  select  friends,  he  was  forced  to 
give- over  the  pursuit.  At  length,  however,  by  means  of 
your  very  useful  and  entertaining  Magazine,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Mr.  Gray's  Treatise,  and  Mr.  Bentham's  Account,  it  seem^n^ 
are  one  and  the  same. 

So  says  yojir  correspondent  S.  E.  in  your  Magazine  for 
May,  1783,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Ruben  D'Moundt.  "The 


*  By  Lord  Hervey. 
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work  in  which  Mr,  Grayts  very  ctirioius  and  jiidvcions  obser- 
vations upon  Gothic  Ai'chitecture  occur,  is  Mr.  Benthanfi^s 
History  of  ■  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  a  ^  book  -  with  which  I 
am  a  good  deal  stiirprised  Mr.  R.  D*Moundt  iibouki  be  unao* 
quaintedy  who  has  e^chibited  so  great  a  profusion  of  anti« 
quarian  reading.  It  is  proper  also  that  this  gentleman 
should  be  informed,  that  Mr.  Bentham  had  very  litclej^  if 
ia\%  iDterference  with  the  Treatise  on  Architecture  inserted 
therein,  and  which  alone  has  rendered  it  a  most  curious  and 
usaUiable  book.'^.  .  (.♦  !  • 

After  80  peremptory  an  assdrtiOB,  ;<f;Tfatat  Mr.  Bentham 
had  very  little,  if  any,  iuterferenbe,  with. the  Treatise  on 
Architecture  inserted  in  hi&^book,*^  Mr«  B.  nfihst think  him- 
self wanting  in  that  regard  he  owes  to  truth,  and  to  his  oWn 
character,  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  clear  up  that  n;)att?r» 
rectify  the  mistake,  and  vindicate  himself  frorh  the  charge 
of  having  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  that  Treatise,  and 
publishmg  It  as  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  G.  been  the  real  author,  Mr.  B.  certainly  ought 
tq  have  been  a  little  more  Explicit  in  his  lackno^Iedgment 
of  the  favour ;,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  no  small  re- 
commendation of  his  book,  to  have  informed  the  reader,  that 
the  Treatise  on  Architecture  was  composed  by  so  celebrated 
and  distinguished  a  writer  as  ^Ir.  Gray. 

It  was  sufficient  to  Mr.  B.  that  Mr.  Gr.  approved  of  it,  and 
that  he  fornished  him  with  several  hints,  of  Which  Mr.  B, 
availed  himself,  and  for  which  Mr.  5.  thought  proper  to 
make  his  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his  preface  j  there, 
mdeed,  in  general  terms ;  but  the  particular's  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Gray's  letters  to  hirti  inserted  below. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  B.  had  written  that  Treatise  long  before 
he  had  ^he  honour  of  any  ac(nuaintance  with  Mr.  Gray  \  and 
it  was  that  which  first  introduced  him  to  Mr.  G. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  when  the  first 
sheet  bt  the  introduction  was  composed  for  the  press  in 
1764,  a  proof  of  it  was  shewn  (by  a  friend  of  Mr.  B.)  to  Mr. 
©.  the  contents  of  which  related  to  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  kingdom,  and  its  progress,  to  the  conV 
version  of  the  Saxons,  &c.  This  was  thought  by  Mr.  G. 
to  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  principal  subject^ 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely.  However  Mr.  B.  was 
not  inforrped  of  Gray's  opinion  till  it  was  too  latCj^  a^nd  tJi,e 
sheet  had  been  put  to  press. 

Soine  time  after  (about  the  beginning  of  1765),  Mr,  Q^ 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  following  sheets,  Mr. 
B.  then  at  Cambridge,  waited  on  him  at  Pembroke  Hall| 
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vitb  sixof  tbem^  andl^egged  the  favour  of  his  remarlcs  and 
correction;  and  thi&  v^as  the  first  time  that  Mr.  B.  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  hpur's.  conversation  on  the  subject  with 
Mr.  G.  It  happened  forttinately  that  the  two  last  sheets  were 
composed^  but  not  worked  off,  which  gave  Mr.  B.  an  oppor- 
tupity  of  inserting  several  additions  hinted  in  Mr.  Gray> 
letter,  which  he  inclosed  when  he  returned  the  sheets  to 
Mr^  B. 

.  A  transcript  of  ]VJi'«  Gray's  letter  to  Mr.  B.  as  it  sets  thil( 
matter  in  a  clear  light,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable 
^nd  entertaining  .to  your  readers,  is  here  subjoined. 

Superscribed, 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentham. 

"  Mr.  Gray  returns  the  papers  and  prints  to  Mr.  Bentham^ 
with  many  thanks  for  the  sight  of  them. 

^^  Concludes,  he  has  laid  aside  his  intention  of  publishing 
th^  first  four  Sections  of  his  Introduction,  that  contain  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  Cbiisiianity  among  the  Saxons: 
as  (however  curious  and  instructive  in  themselves)  they  cer*» 
tainly  have  too  slight  a  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand 
to  make  a  part  of  the  present  work. 

"  Has  received  much  entertainment  and  information  from 
his  remarks  on  the  state  of  Architecture  among  the  Saxons^ 
and  thinks  he  has  proved  his  point  against  the  authority  <^ 
Stow  and  Sbmner.  The  words  of  Eddius,  Richard  of  Hex- 
ham, &c.  must  be  every  where  cited  in  the  original  toqgue, 
as  the  most  accurate  translation  is  in  these  cases  not  to  be 
trusted  :  this  Mr.  B.  has  indeed  commonly  done  in  the  MSS« 
but  not  every  where. 

"P.  31 .  He  says,  the  instances  Sir  C.  Wren  brings,  were, 
some  of  them  at  leasts  undoubtedly  erected  after  the  Con* 
quest.     Sure  they  were  all  so  without  exception. 

"  There  is  much  probability  in  what  he  inserts  with  re- 
spect to  the  New  Noniianmode^oi  building;  though  this  \% 
not,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  made  out  with  so  much  precision 
as  the  former  point. 

"  P.  35.  Here,  where  the  author  is  giving  a  compendi- 
ous view  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  Saxon  style, 
it  might  be  mentioned,  that  they  had  no  tabernacles  (or 
niches  and  canopies),  nor  any  statues  to  adorn  their  buildings 
on  the  outside,  which  are  the  principal  grace  of  what  is  called 
the  Gothic  ;  the  only  exception  that  I  can  recollect,  is  a  \iU 
tie  figure  of  Bishop  Herebert  Losing  over  the  north  transept' 
door  at  Norwich,  which  appears  to  be  of  that  time :  but  this 
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Is  rather  a  mez«o-relievo  than  a  statue,  and  it  is  Well  Tcnbwn, 
that  they  used  reliefs  sotnetimes  with  profusion,  as  irt  the 
Saxon  gateway  of  the  abbey  at  Bt!ify,  thie^ate  of  the  temple 
ijhutch  at  London,  and  the  two  gates  at  Ely,  &c. 

^  The  want  of  pinnacles,  and  of  tracery  in  the  vaults,  is 
afterwards  mentioned,  but  may  as  well  be  placed  here  to6 
{in  short),  among  the  other  characteristic's. 

^^  Escutcheons  of  arms  are  hardly  (if  ever)  seen  in  these 
fabtits,  which  are  th6  most  frequent  of  all  decorations  in 
after*-times. 

"  P.  34.  Beside  the  chevron  work  (or  zig-2ag  mbuld* 
ing)  so  common,  which  is  here  mentioned,  there  was  also, 

"  The  Billeted-mouldingy  as  if  a  cylinder  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  equal  length,  and  these  stuck  on  alter-^ 
nately  round  the  face  of  the  arches,  as  in  the  choir  at  Peter- 
l>orongh,  and  at  St.  Cross,  &c. 

**  The  Nail-heady  resembling  the  heads  of  great  uails 
driven  in  at  regular  distances,  as  in  the  nave  of  olaSt.  Paul's, 
attd  the  gr^eat  tower  of  Hereford,  &c. 

**  The  Nebukj  a  projection  terminated  by  an  undulating 
Jine,  as  Under  the  upper  range  of  windows,  on  the  outside  at 
Peterborough. 

*'  Then  to  adorn  their  vast  massive  columns  there  was  the 
spiral-groove  winding  round  shafts,  and  the  netj  or  lozenge^ 
W>rky  overspreading  them ;  both  of  which  appear  at  Dur- 
ham, and  the  first  in  the  undercroft  at  Canterbury. 

**  These  few  things  are  mentioned  only,  because  Mr. 
Bentham's  work  is  so  nearly  complete  in  this  part,  that  one 
would  wish  it  were  quite  so.  His  own  observation  m?iy 
doubtless  suggest  to  him  many  more  peculiarities,  vvhich, 
however  minute  in  appearance,  are  not  contemptible,  be- 
cause they  directly  belong  to  his  subject,  and  contribute  to 
iiscertain  the  age  of  an  edifice  at  first  sight  The  great 
deficiency  is  from  Henry  the  Vlth's  time  to  the  ReformaT 
fion,  when  the  art  was  indeed  at  its  heightt 

"  P.  30.  At  York,  under  the  choir,  remains  much  of  the 
pld  work,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger,  of  Biijhop's-bridge,  in 
Henry  lid's,  reign ;  the  arcfees  are  but  just  pointed,  and  rise 
on  short  round  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  with 
unimals  and  foliage. 

P.  37.  Possibly  the  pointed  arch  might  take  its  rise  from 
those  arcades  we  see  in  the  early  Normaq  (or  Saxon)  build-r 
ings  on  walls,  where  the  wide  semicircular  arches  cross  and 
intersect  each  other,  and  form  thereby  at  their  intersection 
exactly  a  narrow  and  sharp  pointed  arch.  In  the  wall  south 
pf  the  choir  at  St,  Cross,  i^  a  facing  of  such  wide^  round. 


iBteri««ed  aipcfaes  by  way  of  ortoani^nt  to  a  flat  tacattt  ^cfe; 
only  so  much  of  it  as  lLe<s  between  Ufae  Ieg»  of  the  Iw^  neigh- 
bouring arches,  where  they  cyqa^  each  other,  is  pierced 
thrauffh  the  fi^brid,  and  forms  a  little  range  of  long  pointed 
windows.  It  is  of  King  Stephen's  time. 

"  P.  43.  As  Mr,  B.  n^s  thought  it  proper  to  make  acoxn- 
pTiment  to  ihe  present,  set  of  Governors  in  their  respectiVe 
churches  J  it  were  to  be  wished  he  would  insert  a  little  re- 
ftectionon  the  iiage of  repairing^  beatrtifying,  whitewashing, 
painting,  andgildingj'antf  above  all^  the  mlxtm^e  tif  Gre A 
(or  Roman)  ornaments  in  Gothic  edifices.  This  well-meant 
fiirj^  hasbeeti  atttf  will  be  little  less^  fatatto  our  ancient  crtagA 
itificent  edifices,  thgin  the  Reformation  and  the  Civil  Wars*, 

'^  Mr.  G.  would  wish' to  be  tiold  (at  IVfr.  Behtham*s  leisureij; 
whether  over  the  great  pointed  arches,  on  which  the  western 
t»wer  at  Ely  rises,  any  thing  Uke  a  sejnicitt^ularcjdrvcj- ap- 
pears in  tfaestt^neWorlc?  and  whether  the  screen  (br  tooA'^ 
iMtJ  with  some  part  of  the  south-cross,  may  not  possibly 
be  a  part  of  tfce  more  ancient  chtn-ch  built  by  Abbot  Simeon 
and  Fitz-GiBfcert  ?'* 

P.  S.  The  foregoJng  Ifetter  is  without  date;  but  that  will 
appear  from  the  citxiumstances  above  relatedl 

•  Yours,  &c. 

\n^^AptU.  James  BfeNTHAM, 


liCSCS^VHIL  Anecdotfi^ofi  Literature,  by  Dn  Johnioti. 

Mr.  UiiBAiN,  Dec.  26. 

%  N'O  apology  will  be  necessary  either  to  yourself  or  to 
your  learned  readers,  for  introducing  to  their  notice  the 
following  very  curious  anecdote  in  literary  history,  au- 
thenticated as  it  is  by  the  introductory  letter  of  my  most 
respected  and  respectable  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  L  will-onl^i 
observe,  that  it  confirms  (what,  as  far  as  it  went,  appears 
now  veiy  evident;  to  be  authentic)  a  memorandum  which 
I  communicated  in  your  volume  for  1781,  whence  ft  ap- 
pears that  the  proposals  for  the  Ancient  Universal  His- 
tory were  published  Oct.  6,  1729  ;  and  that  the  authors  of 
the  first  seveii^  volumes  were  the  gentlemen^  whose  names 
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appear  below*.    The  MS.  of  Mr.  Swinton  shadl  be  pre-* 
sented  to  the  curators  of  the  Museum. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  Nichols. 

V.  S.  Dec.  14.  The  date  to  the  above  billet,  and  to  Dr. 
Johnson^s  letter,  will  shew  that,  amidst  the  pangs  of  illness, 
the  love  of  truth,  and  an  attachment  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature, were  still  predominant     His  letter,  1  may  add,,  ap- 
pears in  public,  not  only  bv  his  permission^  but  by  his  e^-' 
Kress  desire.    And  it  may  be  matter  of  sorpe  iexultation  tpr 
Ir.   Urban,  whom  Dr.  Johnson   always  .acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  his  earliest  patrons,  that  the  Geittleman's 
Magazines  should  have  been  by  him  selected  as. the  repo- 
sitory of  perhaps  the  last  scrap  he  ever  dictated  for  the; 
press.    That  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  compilipg  ,thQ. 
**  Parliamentary  Debates"  in  your  early  volumes,^  is.;WpU. 
known,  and  will  ever  be  an  honour  to  his  gaempry.  ,  Y^t 
such  was  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that  no  longer  ago  than 
Tuesday  last,  the  7th  of  December,  he  declared  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  "  that  those  debates  were  the  only 
parts  of  his  writings  which  then  gave  him  any  compunction ; 
out  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  .had  no  conception 
he  was  imposing  upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently written  from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination.    ^^  He 
never,"  the  good  man  added,  "  wrote  any  part  of  his  work 
with  equal  velocity.    Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in 
an  hour,"  he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed  that  quan- 
tity.    In  one  day,  in  particular,  and  that  not  a  very  long 
one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages,  more  in  quantity  than  ever  he 
wrote  at  any  other  time,  except  in  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
which  48  pages  in  octavo  were  the  production  of  one  long 
day,  including  a  part  of  the  night'*    Of  his  friend  Cave,  he 
always  spoke  with  great  affection ;  yet,  says  he,  *'  Cave 
(who  never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a  view  to  the 


*  Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran.        IV.  The  same  as  Vol.  lU. 
II.  George  Psalmanaazer.  V.  Mr.  Bower. 

111.  George  Psalmanaazer.  VI.  Mr,  Bower. 

Archibald  Bower.  Rev.  John  Swinton.' 

Captain  SheWocke.  VII.  Mr.  Swinton. 
Dr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Bower. 


|¥ould  contract  ^rlkieaby-4he- hundred)-  ami  expeet  the 
long  hundred;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  de- 
listed to  ha  v^  hi»  friends  at  ihtstableb''  ' 

To  Mn  Nichols. 

The  bte  learned  Mr,  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one  day- 
remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but 
himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
{lislory  to  th^ir  proper  authors;  at  the  request  of.  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gay^  the  account  which  I 
now  transmit  to  yoi^.  in  his  own  hand,  being  wUlipg  that  of 
so  great  a  work  the  history  should  be  known,  apd^  pat  each 
writer  should  receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos* 
terity.  .,._..      . 

I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  in- 
telligence in  Mr.  Swinton^s  own  hand,  or  to  deposit  4t  in 
the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be 
doubled. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

i)^c.  6, 1784.  Sam.  Johnson* 

Mr.  S— ^n. 

The  History  of  the  Caithaginians. 

Numidians. 
Mauritanians. 
Gaetulians. 
Garamantes. 
Melano  GseUiIians. 
Nigritae. 
Cyrenaica. 
Marmarica. 
The  Regio  Syrtica. 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls. 
Indians. 
Chinese. 


*  It  appears,  however,  from  an  account  now  before  us,  under  his  own  hand,- 
that  he  received  froni  Mr.  Cave  by  different  payments,  from  Aug.  2,  17:38,  to 
April  21,  1739,  47  guineas,  **  in  relation  to  a  Version  of  Father  Paul,  begun 
Aug.  2,  1738  "  Of  this  version,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  published 
by  subscription,  six  sheets  were  actually  printed :  but  another  translation 
being  at  the  same  time  announced  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  (aft«iward9 
Jlishop)  Pearce,  the  designs  of  both  proved  abortive. 
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^m^makt 


die  Arabs. 
The  Cosmogony,  and^  a>  smalt  part  of  ditt  Hislorjr  itif«H«u 

diately  following.     By  Mr.  Sale. 
To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chieffy  hy  Mr.  Shelvock. 
Historj;^  of  the  Jews,  Ganli^  stiid  Spsimai^    iyMr.  Psdl^ 

inanaaean 
Xenophon^s  Retreat.    By  the^sdme. 
History  of  tiie  Persians^  and  the  Gbustantiifdp^fitati  ]^<* 

pire;    By  I>.  Campbells 
History  ot  the  Romans.    B^  Mr;  BbWer. 

17^4,  Dec. 


LXXM,  Remarks  t)n  Webb's  "Imquiry  into  the  Befatitielr  of 

Pkintiiig'/'  &C.*' 

^  .'■.■•* 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  author  of  the  followihg  Remarks  has  been  so  highly 
delighted  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Webb's  book,  in  which  there 
appears  so  much  learning,  so  much  good  sense,  so  fine  a 
taste,  and  so  many  excellent  observations,  that  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance  that  he  finds^  himself  obliged  to» 
differ,  in  some  few  particulars,  flrora  this  ingenious  writer; 
but  the  opinion  he  has  of  Rubens  (perhaps  partiality  for 
him)  is  such,  that  he  hopes  to  be  excused  in  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  that  painter's  character. 

Page  13,  14.  "  The  first  affections  of  the  eye  are  always 
ill*placed;  it  is  enamoured  with  the  spkndid  impositions  of 
Rubens.^^  &c. — Why  impositionSy  by  way  of  reproach,  when 
in  a  proper  sense,  it  would  be  the  higfhest  praise ;  for  the 
very  business  of  painting,  is  to  impose y.  and  he  who  does  it 
most  effectually  is- the  greatest  artist. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Rubens,  tliat,  in  many  respects, 
he  has  had  no  equal;  and  particularly  in  colouring,  not 
only  as  to  the  truth  of  the  local  colours,  bufin  all  the  effects 
produced  by  colours;,  in. the  diiaxa  oscuxOyO^  general  light 
and  shadow,  in  the  keeping  or  degradation,  in  the  arrange- 
me^it  or  distribution  of  the  parts,  so  as  to  produce  ai  great 
and  beautiful  whole^  or  tout  ensemhUy  as  the  French  express 
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it  And,  as  to  dramiig,  in  which  he  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  deficient,  who  have  dwelt  too  much  on  a  few 
negligem^es,  owing  merely  to  the  rapidity  of  his  pencil, — •in 
drawing,  or  designing,  he  seems  as  much  superior  as  in  any 
of  the  other  essentials,  especially  after  some  allowance  made 
for  the  style  of  his  first  manner;  which  kind  of  allowance,  or 
indulgence,  is  never  refused  to  any  other  master,  not  even  to 
Raphael,  who  stands  in  as  much  need  of  it  to  the  full,  as 
Rubens.  His  best  works  discover  great  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  a  correctness  of  outline,  a  certain  truth  of  charac- 
ter, an  ease  of  action  or  motion,  a  force  and  spirit  beyond 
vfhat  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other  pictures  whatsoever;  and 
such  an  apparent  facility  in  the  execution,  as  at  once  con- 
vinces the  spectator  of  the  readiness  of  his  apprehension, 
and  the  certamty  of  his  principles. 

When  his  anatomical  knowledge  is  mentioned,  he  will 
probably  be  compared  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  gene-* 
fatly  allowed  the  most  knowing  of  all  in  this  part.  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  true,  has  marked  the  muscles  in  their  places, 
perhaps,  with  the  greatest  justness,  but  Rubens,  oniyj 
scenes  to  have  known  their  use,  and  the  different  ap- 
pearances.  they  exhibit  in  action  and  at  rest^  insomuch 
that  one  sees  their  energy  collected  (as  it  were)  to  a  point, 
in  certain  movements ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  his  figures 
appeal"  more  animated  thaii  those  of  other  painters.  Many 
of  their  laboured  figures  seem  motionless,  though  intended 
to  represent  imtnediate  action. 

To  corifirrti  and  cbi'robora;te  these  observations  on  the 
genius,  penetration,  and  spirit  of  Rubens,  it  may  be  added^ 
that  he  aldne  has  succeeded  in  subjects  that  require  the 
most  quick  and  lively  conceptions,  and  where  nothing  more 
could  be  obtained  of  the  originjwte  than  what  could  be  caught 
by  the  glartce  of  an  eye  ;  such  as  animals  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  the  most  savage,  wild,  and  indocil.  He  alone 
has  represented  lions,  tygers,  &c.  in  all  their  various  pas- 
sions and  actions,  and  aS  correctly  as  if  they  had  waitedjthe 
execution  of  his  pencil,  so  perfectly  has  he  been  able 
to  seize  and  to  retain  the  idea;  whereas,  with  many  other 
painters  of  no  small  note,  the  representations  of  animals, 
compared  with  his,  appear  little  better  than  such  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  compartments  of  heraldry. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  his  figures  are  too  short  ancL 
too  fleshy,  that  is,  too  much  of  the  Flemish  cast.     This  is 
justly  observed   with   respect   to'  many   of    his    pictures^ 
Especially  of  his  first  manner,  as  above  observed ;  but  then, 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged,^   that,  in  many  otbe![^^  Vi\4 
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latter  pictures,  he  has  avoided  this  fault,  and  produced  as 
elegant  and  delicate  figures  as  any  painter  whatever.  His 
8^kili  and  judgment  ought  to  be  rated  by  his  best  produc- 
tions, and  if  so,  perhaps  upon  the  whole^  when  all  his  talents 
are  taken  into  the  account,  he  may,  at  least,  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  whose  works  remain. 

Page  23*  Mr.  Webb  says,  "I  should  not  be  so  particular 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  sculpture,  and,  consequently,  of 
painting,  to  this  aera,  were  it  not  that  Pliny  confidently 
affirms,  that  the  latter  did  not  exist  in  those  times,"  &c, 
which  is  very  probable. 

Page  51,  52.  "  There  is  no  one  excellence  of  design,** 
&c. — What  follows,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  very 
judicious,  particularly  where  the  author  remarks,  ^^  that 
careless  decency,  and  unaffected  grace,  which  ever  attend 
the  motions  ancl  gestures  of  men  unconscious  of  observa-* 
lion.'' 

Page  86.  "  Can  paint  express  a  quickening  perspiration? 
The  mellowest  tints  of  the  Venetian  school  furnisli  no  such 
ideas."— -No— but  the  spectator  furnishes  them  to  himself. 
How  often  have  we   heard  a  man  of  a  warm  imagination, 
though  of  s^nse  and  genius,  pretend  to  see  excellencies  in 
pturei  which  the   painter  never  intended?    Nothing  is 
more  common  than  i(or  such  to  find  all  the  delicacies  of  ex-^ 
iSression  which  they  conceive  should  be  attempted^   and 
impute  to  an  artist  (especially  if  otherwise  celebrated)  not 
otiiy  the  utmpst  perfection,  but  often  what  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  art.   Many  reflections  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  in  reading  Pliny,  who,  at  other  times  also,  dis- 
covers great  i^orance  in  the  observations  that  escape  him, 
particularly  where  he  remarks  of  a  certain  painter  that  he 
was  the  first  who,  in  a  portrait,  drew  the  eyes  with  so  pe- 
culiar a  skill,  that  they  seemed  to  follow  the  spectator  as  he 
changed  his  place,  and  still  to  look  at  him ;  whereas  this 
effect  is  constant,  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise.     The 
most  ignorant  painter  does  the  same  thing  without  intention ; 
and  the  most  skilful  can  never  represent  the  eyeslookingat  the 
^ectator,  standing  in  any  one  place,  but  they  will  also  ap- 
pear to  have  the  same  direction  to  him  standing  in  any  other. 
The  cause  of  this  effect  it  is  plain  he  did  not  know.    It  is,  that 
the  direction  of  the  eyes  towards  the  spectator,  remains  the 
same  in  whatsoever  place  he  stands ;  for  that  direction,  or 
turn  of  the  pupil,  bears  still  the  same  relation  to  the  posi-t 
tion  of  each  feature,  and  to  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  which 
.being  on  a  plane,  suifer  no  apparent  change ;  and  it  is  o^ 
:this  relation  that  the  whole  depends ;  whereas,  in  a  living 
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face,  or  sf^ue,  tl^t  relation  is  continually  changing  with 
every  change  of  place  of  the  spectator. 
.  Page  94.  "  Rubens  has  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ralnbowj 
all  the  colours  co-operate  ;  the  effect  is  good,  but  acciden- 
tal ;  but  in  Titian  and  Corregio  this  arrangement  is  the 
result  of  science;  it  is  a  harmony  which  springs  from  a  judi- 
cious and  happy  union  of  consenting  colours." — It  seems 
very  unjust,  when  the  effect  is  allowed  to  be  produced,  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  that  produced  it.  Why  must 
that  be  pronounced  accidental  in  Rubens,  which  is  esteemed 
the  result  of  science  in  Titian  and  Corregio  ?  As  no  distinc-* 
tion  ismade,  no  reason  given,  none  can  be  surmised  but  the 
prejudice  of  connoisseurshipy  since  the  author  seems  deter- 
mined to  depreciate  Rubens  and  the  Flemish  school,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  .Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  Italians* — Can  antf 
good  thing  come  out  of  GullUee  ?  . 

Page  151.  Speaking  of  Raphael,  Mr.  Webb  says,  "The 
most  unpicturesque  action  composed  by  him,  seems  to  have 
been  destined  for  paint,"  &c.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  sucli 
lavish  encomiums  seem  without  reason  or  truth.  How  coxt^ 
-tradictory  to  the  above  observation  are  several  repre»enta* 
tions  of  this  painter ;  particularly  that  in  which  Joseph  is  re^ 
lating  his  dreams  to  his  brethren !  This  picture  would  ext 
hibit  nothing  more  than  a  youth  speaking  to  a  number  of 
auditors,  the  subject  remaining  utterly  unknown,  badhenot^ 
to  explain  it,  drawn  two  circles  in  the  sky,  in  one  of  whiich; 
eleven  sheaves  are  bOwing  to  a  twelfth  in  the  midst;  and  in 
the  other  circle, '.  the  sun  and  moon  making  obeisance,  Ac. 
Without  this  expedient,  which  is  surely  ^  e  y  un^cturesque, 
the  story  could  not  have  been  told.  Surely  the  author  will 
not  say,  that  this  ^tion  seems  to  have  been  destined  fiw" 
paint.  These  are  subjects  not  fit  for  the  pencil,  and  which 
only  can  be  related^  particularly  where  there  is  a  success* 
sion  of  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  princir 
pal  incidents  are  crowded  into  a  moment,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
instantaneous,  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  the  painter^s 
.skill.       , 

Such,  for  instance,  as  Alexander  taking  the  potion  from 
the  hand  of  his  suspected  physician  Philip,  who  knows  not 
that  he  is  suspected;  Alexanuer  giving  to  Philip  the.  letter 
of  accusation  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  swallowing  the 
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draught;  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  I^ilip  at 
reading  it ;  his  admiration  of  the  generosity  and  (X>nfidence 
of  Alexander;  and  the  amazement  of  the  attendants,  &c. 
All  these  circumstances  subsist  in  the  same  moment. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  of  as  much  consequence  in  paint"* 
ing)  as  the  choice  of  fable  in  an  Epic  poem.  Such  a  story 
is  better  and  more  emphatically  told  in  picture  than  in  words, 
because  the  circumstances  that  happen  at  the  same  timey 
must,  in  narration,  be  successive. 

Page  158.    Of  the  Laocoon,  he  sairs  admirably,     **  We 
trace  in  it  the  labour  of  years,  we  feel  from  it  the  impres* 
ftion   of  a  minute.^*      His  whole  description  is  judicious, 
striking,  and  expressive,  and  he  had  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity  to  describe.    But  he  adds,  p.  159,  ^*  It 
is  Hot  probable  that  men  of  taste  and  letters,  while  tbey 
were  eye-witnesses,  &c.  should  celebrate  those  very  quali* 
ties  in  the  works  of  their  painters,  were  they  not  eminently 
possessed  of  them.'*  Here,  however,  is  great  room  fordism 
tinction.  Statuary  is  a  much  more  obvious  art  than  pountii^, 
and  rose  much  earlier  to  perfection,  though  if  it  be  allowed 
that  the  painters  drew  as  correctly,  and  expressed  the  pas* 
stons  as  justly  as  the  sculptors,  by  lines  only,  (which,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  was  the  practice  for  a  long  time  before  the  effects  of 
tight  and  shadow  were  known)  this  will  be  but  a  small  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  paintin?.     The  famous  story  of  Apelles 
and  Proto^eoee,  as  related  by  Pliny,  gives  no  very  advan* 
tageous  idea  of  the  progress  they  had  made;  the  most  that 
can  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  Apelles  excelled  in  the  correct- 
ness or  in  the  beauty  of  the  outline,  and  by  that  I^oto? enes 
is  said  to  have  discovered  him.   Now  every  step  beyond  this, 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art  so  complicated,  must  surprise;  and 
the  encomiums  bestowed  on  those  who  introduced  shadow-* 
ing  and  colouring,  especially  with  any  degree  of  roundness 
or  projection,  may  be  admitted  as  just  for  the  time;  but  to 
produce  all  the  effects  of  colouring,  as  described  under  the 
article  of  Rubens,  required  the  experience  of  more  than  an 
age.    Rubens,  it  is  true,  had  all  the  materials  before  him, 
besides  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  without  which  the 

Erogress  he  made  would  have  been  impossible,  even  with 
is  genius. 

Ajid,  indeed,  it  appears  from  Pliny*  that  many  of  those 
circumstances  related  as  wonderful  effects  of  this  art,  roust 
have  been  then  new  to  the  beholders  (by  their  admiration) 
though  they  are  generally  very  trifling,  and  such  as  modem 
artists  easily  execute.  But  this  is  said  not  to  depreciate 
the  genius  or  skill  of  the  ancient  artists,    (who  mighty 
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notwithstanding,  be  eqUal  or  superior  to  any  moderns)  but 
merely  to  shew  the  small  advance  this  slow-paced  art  then 
made. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  among  the  most  unlet* 
tared  and  barbarous  people,  attempts  may  have  been  made 
in  statuary,  either  by  cutting  in  wood,  or  forming  in  clay, 
or  wax,  or  otherwise,  where,  perhaps,  it  has  never  entered 
their  heads  to  attempt  raising  the  image  of  any  object,  on  a 
flat  superficies,  by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour^ 
The  one  presents  itself  readily  to  the  imagination,  while  the 
other  is  never  thought  of,  or  thought  impracticable. 

But  if,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  in 
all  possible  directions,  of  shadows,  and  reflections,  of  both 
light  and  shadow,  in  the  several  degrees  of  distance  (which 
may  be  called  the  aerial  perspective)  of  preserying  the  same 
tints  of  colouring  in  all  these  degrees  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection;  if  to  these  be  added  the  true  linear  perspective, 
all  which  are  essentials  of  the  art,  and  with  whicfi  statu-* 
ary  has  nothing  to  do;  if  these  things  are  considered,  it  will 
Qot  be  thought  strange  that  painting  should  require  much 
more  time,  study,  and  experience  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
than  so  simple  and  uncomplicated  an  art  as  statuary;  and 
that  a  small  progress  in  the  one,  should  excite  an  equal  ad- 
miration and  praise  with  the  greatest  in  the  other  (especially 
if  at  the  same  time  the  outline  of  the  picture  be  as  correct 
as  that  of  the  statue)  and  though  these  circumstances  super- 
added in  painting,  be  but  in  a  moderate  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, they  might,  at  that  time,  seem  to  be  all  that  art  was  ca- 
pable of  producing,  to  those  who  had  never  yet  seen  more 
produced.  And  thus  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for 
the  testimonies  transmitted  down  to  us  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  painters,  who  might  notwitlistanding,  be  far  inferior 
to  many  modei'n  artists,  though  with  equal,  or  perliaps  su- 
perior natural  talents. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  see  what  painting  the  Chinese 
produce,  though  esteemed  a  learned  and  polite  people,  an4 
who  have  long  cultivated  this  and  other  igirts;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  no  bad  statuaries,  at  least  in  portraits, 
several  of  which  we*have  seen  that  were  modelled  from  the 
life,  as  like  as  could  be  done  by  any  European  statuary; 
which  is  an  ocqlar  proof  how  much  n^ore  easy  one  is  thau 
the  other. 

Page  180.  The  author's  encomium  on  Raphael,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cripple  Ivealed  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  is  very 
judicious.  He  says  truly,  "  That  the  wit  of  man  could  not 
4^yi^^  me^U^  nior^  certain  of  the  end  proposed ;  such  a 
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chain  of  circumstances  is  equal  to  a  narration ;  and  that 
he  cannot  but  think*  that  the  whole  would  have  been  an 
example  of  invention  and  conduct  even  in  the  happiest  age 
of  antiquity."     This  whole  paragraph  is  admirable. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  furnishes  another  argument  of  the  moderate 
rogress  of  this  art,  at  that  time.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
iros  were  deceived  by  the  painted  grapes  of  the  one,  and 
that  the  competitor  was  himself  deceived  by  the  painted 
curtain  of  the  other.  Now  that  the  birds  were  deceived 
(if  they  really  were)  must  be  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the 
represented  grapes;  but  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  represent 
fruit  or  flowers  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  even  men. 

It  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  represent  truly  the 
human  figure:  and  we  find,  by  the  same  story,  that  these 
grapes  were  in  the  band  of  a  boy,  whom,  if  the  painter  had 
represented  as  well  as  he  had  the  fruit,  the  birds  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  peck  at  it  And  the  curtain  of  the 
other  painter  being  in  a  place  where  a  curtain  might  pro- 
bably hang,  if  it  were  not  very  perfectly  represented, 
(though  such  representation  is  by  no  means  difficult) 
might  easily  deceive  a  person  who  expected  no  such 
thing,  and  therefore  did  not  scrupulously  examine  it. 
And,  indeed,  very  indifferent  representations,  even  of 
human  figures,  do  sometimes  deceive,  in  places  where 
the  originals  might  probably  be;  as  centinels,  and  other 
figures  in  gardens,  painted  in  wood,  and  cut  out  at  all  the 
extremities;  and  figures  painted  in  sham  windows.  These, 
and  such  like,  have  often  deceived  the  spectators,  though 
not  well  executed,  because,  as  was  saicf,  originals  might 
probably  be  in  these  places.  But  the  best  portrait  that 
ever  Titian  drew,  if  hung  up  in  a  frame,  on  the  side  of  a 
room,  would  not  deceive;  that  is,  would  not  be  taken  for 
the  person  represented,  which,  however,  it  infallibly  would, 
if  placed  where  that  person  might  be  expected.  And  on 
the  contrary,  were  a  living  face  to  appear  through  a  canvass, 
inclosed  in  a  frame,  and  mounted  up  as  high  as  pictures  are 
generally  hung,  it  would  very  probably  be  taken  for  a  picture ; 
an  instance  ot  which  is  recounted  of  the  famous  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  who,  having  had  his  picture  drawn  by  one  of 
the  best  painters  in  Paris,  carried  his  mistress  to  see  it,  in 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  her  to  sit  for  her  own.  She  immedi- 
ately condemned  it,  asserting  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
never  saw  any  picture  like  a  human  face.  He,  knowing  that 
this  was  mere  prejudice,  persuaded  the  lady  to  call  once 
more  at  the  painter*s  house,  after  the  last  sitting,  and  assured 
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fcer,  that  if  she  should  not  be  then  perfectly  satisfied,  he 
would  never  more  importune  her.  He  had  contrived,  with 
the  painter's  assistance,  just  at  the  time  the  lady  was  ap* 
pointed,  to  thrust  his  own  race  through  a  canvass  hung  where 
the  picture  had  before  been  placed.  She,  on  viewing  it, 
persisted  in  asserting,  that  it  was  no  more  like  than  before. 
Upon  this  he  could  not  keep  his  countenance,  but,  by 
laughing  out,  discovered  his  own  stratagem,  and  her  ob- 
stinacy. 

This  story  is  introduced,  to  shew  how  necessary  the  con- 
comitant circumstances,  either  of  a  picture,  or  of  nature,  are, 
in  order  to  produce  the  proper  effects  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  on  the  spectator. 

[The  above  remarks  were  made  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Webb's  book,  (in  1760)  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  then  printed  in  this  Magazine ;  but  by  som6 
accident,  were  omitted.  The  author  of  them  has  since 
heard  so  high  a  character  (from  the  best  judges)  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  on  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  Ru- 
bens excelled,  that  he  should  not  think  himself  excusable 
in  neglecting  the  comparison  of  two  such  great  masters,  if  he 
had  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stubbs's  performances ; 
but  of  that  he  has  been  hitherto  deprived  by  his  distance 
from  London.] 

1766,  August. 
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Lothbury^  Feb.  13. 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  lately  turned  over  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Anec- 
dotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  from  the  former  perusal 
of  which  I  had  received  much  pleasure  and  information.  I 
need  not  expatiate  here  on  the  merit  of  a  work  which  hath 
been  so  well  received  by  the  public.  It  appears  now  with 
the  advantage  of  some  additions  and  improvements ;  and  if 
it  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  upon  the  whole  it  is 
superior  to  the  lives  o^the  painters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Italy  and  France  ;  yet  one  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  reading  of  it  is  more  agreeable,  being  equally  free 
from  the  trifling  particulars  which  disgust  you  so  often  ia 
the  works  of  Yasari^  Malvasia,  Ridolti,  and  other  Italian 

.S  4  ■ 
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authors,  and  from  the  indiscriminate  and  exaggerated  praises 
lavished  with  so  liberal  a  hand  by  Felibien,  D^  Argenville,  and 
other  French  writers,  upon  many  artists  of  no  very  great 
merit 

By  this  publication  Mr.  Walpole  hath  rendered  us  tlie 
same  service  which  Vasari  hath  to  Italy.  He  hath  preserved 
sundry  notices  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  have  been 
lost,  and  recorded  many  which  would  never  have  been 
known.  The  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Gre^^ 
Britain  would  have  continued  without  him,  involved  in 
darkness.  We  may  hope,  since  the  foundation  of  the  So^ 
ciety  of  Artists,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  those  two 
bodies  will  be  the  means  of  transmitting  the  sequel  of  it  to 
our  posterity. 

In  my  cursory  reading  of  this  useful  and  entertaining 
work,  I  took  notice  of  some  mistakes  and  some  omissions; 
and,  as  I  apprehended  that  rectifying  the  first,  and  supplying 
the  others,  might  be  qf  some  service  in  a  future  edition,  | 
wrote  them  down  upon  loose  papers,  with  the  intention  of 
revising  and  improving  the  whole  when  more  leisure  should 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  properly.  But  hav- 
ing, by  some  accident,  mislaid  those  papers,  and  npt  having 
at  present  time  to  read  over  again  the  "Anecdotes  of 
r  Painting;,"  I  shall  transmit  you  two  or  three  remark^  which 
I  have  found,  giving  you  the  liberty  to  insert  theni  in  your 
useful  Magazine,  it  you  think  them  deserving  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  collection, 

Mr.  W.  upon  mentioning  (Vol.  v.  p.  40.)  a  print  of  James  I. 
with  his  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  griffin,  makes  this 
remark:  "  As  Crispin  Pass  executed  this  abroad,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  continued  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's griffin,  not  knowing  that  James  on  his  accession 
nad  assumed  the  Scottish  supporter."  This  observation  is 
true,  generally  speaking;  but  I  believe  that  more  instances 
might  oe  given,  where  the  griffin  hath  been  used  by  James 
and  his  successors  of  the  Stuart  family.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion a  remarkable  one  which  may  be  seen  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Catharine  by  the  Tower.  There  is,  in  the  wall  of  that 
building  which  runs  parallel  to  the  church,  a  compartment 
in  stone,  wherein  are  carved  the  arms  of  King  Charles  II. 
impaled  with  those  of  his  consort,  Queen  Catharine  of  Por- 
tugal, supported  by  the  lion  and  griffin.  It  is  in  very 
good  preservation,  well  executed,  and,  on  account  of  its 
being  placed  in  a  public  edifice,  it  claims  our  particular  at- 
tention. 

In  Vol.  v.  p.  194.  a  print  is  mentioned  of  Lord  Chancellor 
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Jeffreys  by  I^aac  Oliver,  whem  he  is  styled  E^rl  of  Flint; 
a  titlcy  says  Mr.  W.  which  tmie  of  our  historians  mention 
to  have  been  given  to,  or  designed/or  him*.  The  sagacity 
of  our  author  might  have  pointed  out  to  hioi,  that  this 
print  hath  preserved  us  this  very  curious  anecdote,  that  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Flint  was  the  reward  intended  by  James  IL 
ibr  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  bloody  ana  merciless 
Jeffreys,  who,  upon  the  promise  of  this  new  dignity,  very 
probaoJy  bespoke  this  print  with  bis  new  title,  intending 
th^  it  should  appear  in  public  at  the  same  time  with  the 

{>at^^t  of  his  creation.  The  temper  of  the  times  very 
ikely  prevented  this  la^t  being  published  as  soon  as  it  was 
intended;  and  events  crowding  fast  one  iipon  another^ 
brought  on  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  the  death  of  the  mi* 
nisten 

I  wonder  that  these  reflections  should  not  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  W.  when  something  of  the  same  kind  ha^  before^ 
upon  a  similar  occasion;  for  in  p.  116,  after  mentioning  a 
print  of  Henry  Somerset,  marquis  of  Worcester,  by  Wm. 
Faithorne,  he  says,  this  print  hath  the  garter^  though  it  never 
was  given,  and  he  adds  very  judiciously,  probably  it  was  pro-' 
mised,  which,  I  think,  is  very  likely  the  ca&e^  by  reflecting 
upon  the  history  of  those  times. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  here,  as  a  corroborating  proof  of 
what  is  said  above,  that  very  lately  a  print  of  a  noble  Duke, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  hath  been  published  so  soon 
after  his  receiving  it,  as  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  print 
was  begun,  if  not  finished  before  the  creation  was  known  to 
the  public  at  large ;  so  that  had  a  revolution  in  politics  or 
death  prevented  the  bestowing  this  mark  of  the  royal  fa- 
vour, still  the  print  would  have  remained  to  perplex  pos- 
terity. One  may  further  observe,  that  the  noble  Duke  ap- 
fears  in  the  print  with  the  star  upon  his  breast,  although,  if 
be  not  mistaken,  the  knights  do  not  wear  it  till  after  their 
installation,  and  previous  to  it  are  only  entitled  to  wear  the 
blue  ribbon. 

In  Vol.  iv.  Mr.  W.  giving  some  account  of  Bellucci,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  was  employed  at  Canons,  the  seat  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chando^,  observes,  that  this  palace  was 
pulled  down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
sublunary  grandeur,  the  mte  and  materials  were  purchased  by 
Hallet,  the  cabinet-makem   In  the  first  edition  this  passage 


»  Some  have  thought  this  a  sarcasm,   in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of  his 
heart.     Edit. 
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was  expressed  in  a  more  cotitemptuous  style,  by  ifsing  the 
expressions  of  one  Hallet,  a  cabinet^ynaker,  Ovid  says  some- 
where, that  literature  eniollit  fnores,  necstnit  essejeros.  Thi^ 
is  very  true ;  but  as  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  the 
author  under  our  consideration  affords  us  a  very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  this  common  proverb.  1  always  won- 
dered at  the  reason  which  could  induce  Mr.  W.  to  speak  in 
so  familiar  and  disrespectful  a  manner  of  a  gentleman,  who 
by  his  ability,  prudence,  good  management,  oeconomy,  and 
success  in  his  business,  had  been  placed  in  a  situation 
which  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate  from  a  family, 
who,  in  the  care  of  its  fortune,  had  followed  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  If  Mr.  W.  was  so  fond  of  morality,  and  of  mak- 
ing reflections  upon  the  changes  of  this  world,  he  might  have 
seen  an  instance  of  the  instability  of  sublunary  grandeur  in 
his  own  family,  an  instance  too  which  was  connected  with 
bis  work,  and  to  which  his  subject  ought  to  have  naturally 
led  him.  Every  body  will  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the 
princely  collection  of  pictures  intended  by  the  founder  to  be 
an  everlasting  useful  ornament  to  England,  and  which  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  hath  been  sold  by  his  successor,  and  re* 
moved  to  a  country,  reputed  not  long  ago,  unlettered  and  un<> 
civilised*. 

Yours,  &c. 
1784,  July.  Aristarchus. 
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Mb.  Urban, 

The  discourses  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  not 
only  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  professional  theory, 
but  also  contain  many  general  incidental  principles  of  all  the 
finer  arts.  The  student  of  poetry  or  eloquence  may  derive 
from  them  almost  equal  instruction  with  the  painter.  It  is 
therefore  vvith  the  greatest  hesitation  I  venture  to  examine 
the  justness  of  a  decision  made  by  so  accurate  an  observer 
of  human  nature. 
In  the  discourse  delivered  Dec^iO,  1772,  he  cautions  the 


*  Our  correspondent  should  be  jqformed,  that  it  was  no  in  the  power  of 
Mr.  W.  to  prevent  this  unfortunate  event,  which  would  not  have  t4)^en  pl^c^ 
Jtiad  a  certain  lady  of  the  family  died  ^  little  SQOUer,     E©iT. 
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young  artist  aeainst  aiming  at  the  union  of  contradictory  ex- 
cellencies, which  must  necessarily  be  mutually  exclusive  of 
each  other.  He  then  censures  some  persons  who  have  been 
fond  of  describing  the  expression  of  mixed  passions  j  which  they 
fancied  to  exist  in  some  favourite  work.  Such  expression 
he  pronounces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  art ;  and  only  ascribed 
to  such  works  by  persons,  who  not  being  of  the  profession^ 
know  not  what  cati  or  cannot  be  done. 

What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declares  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  it  is  indeed  hardiness  not  to  admit  as  impracti- 
cable ;  yet  as  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  the  technical 
skill  of  a  painter  so  much  as  on  the  powers  of  the  human 
countenance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  discuss  it. 

I  must  first  observe,  that  the  examples  of  false  judgment 
taken  by  the  President  from  Pliny,  relate  to  fixed,  habitual, 
characteristic  qualities,  not  to  passions  occasionally  ex- 
erted. 

But  to  comfe  near  to  the  question :  can  it  be  doubted^ 
that  every  indication  of  inward  emotion  which  the  counte- 
nance is  capable  of  assuming,  the  pencil  of  the  painter  can 
imitate  on  the  can vass  ? 

If  this  maxim  be  incontrovertible,  as  I  think  it  is,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  whether  in  fact  the  countenance 
ever  expresses  a  mixture  of  emotions?  While  the  soul  is 
affected  by  any  passion,  if  it  be  assailed  by  another  of  a  dif- 
ferent or  discordant  nature,  the  former  will  either  give  way, 
or  contend  for  predominance.  In  the  first  case,  there  will 
be  a  moment  of  fluctuation,  during  which  the  expression 
will  be  uncertain;  that  of  the  former  not  being  totally 
efiaced,  nor  the  other  yet  exclusively  ascendant.  Thus  the 
lover  in  Lucretius  viewing  his  mistress  m  viiltu  videt  vestigia 
risus.  This  transient  interval  resembles  those  points  of 
time,  so  happily  seized  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses,  be- 
fore the  entire  recess  of  the  first  form,  or  consummation  of 
the  new  one.  Though  the  painter's  art,  confined  to  a  single 
instant,  could  not  delineate  the  rapid  train  of  passions,  which 
dimmed  the/aceofSoXsiU  on  the  viewof  Eden^  emd  thrice  changed 
with  pale  ire^  envif^  and  despair ;  yet  were  he  even  to  select 
the  moment,  when  his  griev'd  look  he  fixed  sady  still  it  must  be 
Satanic  sadness,  tinged  with  deep  malice  and  revenge,  I 
could  almost  conceive,  that  as  the  sculptor  in  the  station  of 
a  statue  can  imply  its  beifig  in  actual  motion,  so  the  magic 
of  the  painter  can  suggest  to  us,  how  transient  the  emotion 
.expressed  is  intended  to  be.  If  the  first  impressed  passion 
be  firm  enough  to  contend  for  superiority  with  that  super- 
induced, does  not  experi^ce  prove,  that  the  features  wear 
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a  form  very  different  from  ihat  which  either  passion  singly 
would  impress  ?  Does  not  the  expression  participate  of  the 
character  of  each  ?  Is  there  no  difference,  but  in  degree,  be- 
tween the  aspect  of  a  man  oppressed  by  fear,  and  ot  one  dis- 
turbed by  complexionai  timidity,  yet  supported  against  its 
influence  by  rational  self-discipline  ?  The  countenance  of 
Coriolanus,  during  the  supplication  of  his  mother  and  wife, 
must  have  passed  through  a  series  of  expressions  from  that 
of  an  assumed  cold  stateliness,  with  which  he  covered  his 
feelings,  till  when  overpowered  by  natural  affection  his  eye& 
did  sweat  compassion.  Through  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  at 
no  time  did  his  countenance  indicate  an  unmixed  emotion, 
and  even  at  the  concluding  triumph  of  filial  duty,  the  great 
interpreter  of  nature  hath  represented  him  distracted  s£nost 
to  agony : 

I 

Oh,  my  mother,  motlier!  oh! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome: 
But  for  your  son — Believe  it,  oh,  believe  it — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevaiFdj 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come. 

Andromache  hiit^vw  ytXatra^x  (6  Iliad,  484.)  readily  occurs 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  countenance 
to  express  blended  feelings*;  it  does  not  however  appear 
to  me  to  come  so  near  the  essence  of  this  question  as  to  be 
competent  to  support  the  decision  of  it.  A  variety  of  soft 
images  rushed  at  once  upon  the  mind  of  Andromache :  her 
heart  was  melted  with  a  recollection  of  the  many  tender 
circumstances  that  form  the  aggregate  of  domestic  happi- 
ness ;  and  Hector's  perilous  station  excited  a  fear  of  losing 
him  who  supported  this  happiness;  the  little  incident  of 
infant  terror  quickens  this  mass  of  tenderness;  yet  these 
several  emotions,  being  of  a  kindred  nature,  easily  coalesce 
into  one  united  charity.  Mingled  tears  and  smiles  are  often 
marks  of  the  affectionate  feeling,  though  on  most  occasions 
they  denote  contrary  passions. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a  more  apposite  instance  : 
Junius  Brutus  is  graphically  described  by  Livy  as  presiding 
at  the  capital  punishment  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  con* 
demned  to  die:  "  et  qui  spectator  erat  amovendus,  eum 
ipsum  fortuna  exactorem  supplicii  dedit.  .••...  quuiu 


*  In  like  manner  **  Death  (ia  Par.  Lost}  ^nnti'd  hornUf  a  ghastly  fwii/e,'* 
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inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultns  el  o$  ejus,  spectaculo  esset 
•  •  •  •  .^*  But  wnat  appearance  in  the  countenance  of  Bru- 
tus so  strongly  interested  the  attention  of  the  beholders  ? 
TTiey  sutely  saw  something  more  thiah  the  expression  of  a 
fkther^s  heart  wounded  by  the  suffering^  of  his  sons.  They 
traced  a  severe  internal  conflict;  they  observed  visibly- 
charactered  in  hid  face  the  vigorous  but  ineffectual  efforts 
of  nature  to  burst  the  restraints  with  which  stern  republican 
justice  had  fettered  her  yearnings;  tmiyxenie  patrio  anvno 
inter  puhlica  pma  mitiisterium. 

Were  the  great  master,  who  harrowed  our  souls  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  woes  of  Ugolino,  to  delineate  this  awful 
scene,  the  power  of  'his  pencil  would  prove,  that  in  one  iu- 
stance  his  decision  had  been  ill-founded. 


LXX!XtL  Critique  ori  the  AVord  furpurcus,  . 

London,  June  4,  1782, 
Mr.  URBififf, 

In  reading  Latin  authors  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  pas« 
sages  so  obscure  as  those  which  relate  to  colours.  We  see 
the  same  word  applied  as  an  epithet  to  such  opposite  things; 
and,  consequently,  we  see  such  opposite  meanings  assigned 
to  the  same  word,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  signification  be  **  albus  an  ater,^^  Thus  the. word  ^^  pur- 
pureus^^  is  applied  to  fire,  air,  and  water,  as  well  as  to  swans 
and  snow.  It  seems,  at  the  flrst  view,  almost  impossible  to 
settle  the  idea  which  the  ancients  intended  to  convey  by 
this  word.  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  away  part  of  this 
difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  evidently  that  purpureus  very 
often  conveyed  the  same  idea  with  onr  purple :  and  this  was 
its  literal  and  original  meaning.    Thus, 

*'  Purpureos  flores." 

Firg.  Geor.  iv,  54. 

*^  Cum  tibi  succurrit  Veneris  lascivia  nostrae ; 
Purpureas  tenero  poUice  tange  genas.  ■' 

Ovid.  I.  Amor,  iy.  21. 

**  Purpureus  ignis.'* 

Stat  I.  Achil.  162, 
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**  Furpureusque  pudor." 

Ovid,  Amor.  i.  3,  \4. 


In  the  next  place^  t  imagine  the  aticicints  thought  puiTur^tcr 
properly  apphed  to  that  matter  which  was  eminent  for  its 
shining  qualities^  of  what  colour  soever  it  might  be :  this  I 
take  to  have  been  its  metaphorical  or  figurative  meaning. 

'*  Tempestivius  in  domum 

Pauli,  purpureis  ales  olbribusy 

Comissabere  MaximL'* 

4  Carm.  i«  9» 
* 
On  which  passage  Baxter  has  the  foUowing^note.  "  Pur- 
pureum  pro  pulchro  poetae  dicere  assueverunt."  (Vet  Schol.) 
'*  Albinovano  etiam  nix  purpurea  dicitur.  Quicquid  late 
splendebat  et  candebat  per  catachresin  purpureum  diceba- 
tur:  illud  enim  in  coloribus  summum  erat.'*  This,  I  think, 
is  in  general  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  purpureus* 
Let  us  examine  it  in  two  or  three  passages.  Ovid,  speak- 
ing of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  has  the^e  words : 

*'  Gemmea  purpureis  cum  juga  den^et  equis^ 

Fast  ii.  74»; 

And  in  another  place, 

**  Carmina  sanguineae  deducunt  cornua  luna?, 
Et  revocant  niveos. ^oWs  euntis  equjos^ 

Lib.  2.  Amor.  Eleg.  i.  24. 

One  would  think  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two 
epithets,  purpi^eos  and  niveosj  which  are  here  applied  to  the 
same  animals  by  the  same  person.  However,  I  think  the 
passages  may  be  perfectly  understood  by  considering  Bax- 
ter's explication  of  purpureus,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
poet,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself,  meant  to 
say,  that  the  horses  made  a  bright,  shining,  and  splendid 
figure  ;  and  this  without  wishing  to  point  out  any  particulat 
colour.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause Val.  Flaccus,  speaking  of  the  same  horseis,  calls  them 
**  nitentes  equos^'^  lib.  v.  415.  Ovid  has  "  diem  purpureum,''^ 
and  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  ^^  purpureum  wr.'*  (Ovid.  3  Fast 
518;  Virg.  Ecl.  ix.  40;  Tibul.  iii.  5.  4.)  I  see  no  other  way, 
in  these  passages,  of  transIatingpe^r^pMr^M^,  except  ^^  splendid, 
shining.*' 


Criiip^  on.  the  ^{^4:  jPmfumis;^  8^  I 

In  Persius  are  the  fo^owing  lines :  -^ 

*^  Magis  ituratis  pendens  Is^quearibys  emis     .  i 
*     Purpureus  suhtev  ceryice&  terrmt*J** 

Sat  iii.  40. 

Did  I  imagine  ensis  purpureus  to  be  the  true  reading,  I 
should  infer  much  from  hence  in  favour  of  my  opinion, 
since  I  see  no  other  reason  why  a  sword,  which  is  not  stained 
with  blood,  should  be  called  purpureusj  except  on  account 
of  its  shining  qualitie^s.  But  I  am  intirely  in  favour  of  the 
other  reading  of  this  passage : 


Purpureas  subter  cemcw: 


ensis 


diat  is,  ^'  the  sword  which  was  hung  over  the  head  of  D^- 
Boocles,  dressed  in  kingly  garments'* — regio  ornatu  amictus., 
Horace,  speaking  of  those  heroes,  who  for  the  greatness 
of  their  actions  were  received  into  the  highest  heaverr,  thus 
anticipates  the  deification  of  Augustus : 

"  Quos  inter  Augustus  rechmbens 
'    Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar." 

3  Carm.  iii.  11. 

■■*        ■  ,  ,  , ,      . 

It  is  well  known  that  Augustuses  vanity  led  him  to  imagine 
that  his  eyes  beained  forth  light  after  the  manner  in  which 
Apollo  is  described. '  This  weakness  Horace  here  flatters: 
the  purpureum  (i^  means  that  radiant  countenance,  that 
**  quiddam  divini  vigoris,"  which  Augustus  imagined  he  so 
|)eculiarly  possessed*  In  the  same  strain  of  flattery  Virgil 
speaks  of  Aneas,  the  representative  of  Augustus: 

— «  Haud  illo  (ApoHo)  segnior  ibat 
^neas;  tantum  egregio  deciis  enitet  ore." 

iv.  149. 

And  again; 

"  Os  humerosque  deo  similis.     Namque  ipsa  (Venus)  de- 

coram 
Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenque  juventa^ 
Purpureum ;  et  Isetos  ocuiis  afflirat  honores." 

i,  589. 


*  Persius  here  alludes  to  the  well  known  story  of  Dnmoclcs,  over  whose 
head  a  naked  sword  was  hung  by  a  single  hursehaii^  by  order  of  Dioaysius 
the  tyraat•^    See  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest*  lib.  v* 


iTi  OrUique  m  the  Word  Ihifffareus^ 

In  these  passages  purpureus  i^eeiiis^  ad  befof  e^  to  sifoafy 
splendid,  shining.  With  the  same  signification,  Ovidt^ 
speaking  of  Minos^  calls  him  purpureus^.  *' 

**  Cum  vero  faciem  demto  nudarerat  aere^ 

Purpureusque  •? 

Terga  premebat  equi.** 

Met  viii.  32. 

To  the  above  examples,  which  I  have  brought  to  provei  the 
meaning  of  p^^rpz^ret/^,  I  shall  add  an  atrgument  from  Ro- 
dellius.  Why  should  not  purpureus^  says  he,  signify  shining^ 
since  ^^  simili  ratione  mfulta  vocamus  aurea^  in  quibus  auri 
nihil  est,  prseter  pulchritudinem  et  nitorem? 
*  llaving,  in  some  measure,  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing^ 
examples  the  meaning  of  purptirms,  I  shall  here  attempt  t& 
account  for  its  figurative  signification.  The  word  "  /tiir- 
pureus*^  is  derived  from  pttrpuray  and  was  originally  applied 
to  that  which  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  pwrputa^  This 
purpura  was  a  species  of  shell-fish,  within  whose  head 
is  the  liquor  used  in  dying  purple.  Now  purple  garments 
were  the  marks  of  the  highest  dignities,  and  were  worn 
by  princes  and  kings,  and  also  by  the  chief  Roman  ma- 
gistrates. It  is  hence  their  writers  use  purpura  to  ex* 
press  the  highest  offices,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  were 
dignified  with  these  offices*.  When,  therefore,  purpura 
thus  deviated  from  its  literal  to  a  figurative  sense,  it  was 
likely  that  purpurcus  should  also  alter  its  signification;, 
sind  that  when  purpura  came  to  signify  that  which  was 
splendid  and  remarkable  for  its  superior  distinctions,  pur^ 
pureus  also  would  then  be  applied  to  that  which  was  pos^ 
sessed  of  these  distinctions.  Hence  I  think  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Latins,  purpureus  was  applied  to  such  different^ 
nay  opposite  things,  since  it  was  rightly  said  of  whatever  had 


*  Thus  **  8eptim&  purpuri"  is  uaed  by  Floras  for  '*  septirao  consulaitu/' 
S.  xxi.  17.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  SI,  has  <*  Romana  purpura''  for  '*  RomaQi  iuagis« 
tratus.*'     Mart.  lib.  viii.  8. 

**  Purpura  te  felix,  te  colit  omnis  honos.^* 

And  ONid  J 

'*'  Jamque  novi  praeeunt  fasces,  nova  purpura  fulget.** 

1  Fast.  81. 

**  Ilium  non  ^opuli  fasces,  non  purpura  return 

Flexit."  Virg.  2  Georg.  495. 

From  whence  the  expression  **  attingerepurpuram,''  **  samere  purpuram,"  &c* 
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H  splendid  and  shining  appearance.  ^^  Quicquid  late  splen<« 
debat  purpureum  dicebatur;  iiiud  enimin  coloribus  sum-^; 
xnumerat." 


LXXXIII.  Critical  Remarks  on  Pope^s  Homer* 

Mb.  Urban^  July  27. 

A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  a  person  of  fine  understanding 
and  taste,  and  conversant  from  her  youth  with  the  best  En- 

Elish  writers,  having  lately  amused  herself  with  Pope's  trans- 
^  ttion  of  Homer,  which  she  had  not  looked  into  for  many 
years,  at  the  close  of  her  employment  desired  my  opinion 
of  that  performance,  expressing  at  the  same  time  no  small 
degree  of  disappointment.  She  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  estimatipn  in  which  the  original  has  always  and  univer* 
sally  been  held  among  the  learned,  and  gave  me  a  broad 
bint  of  her  suspicions,  that  prejudice  had  operated  not  a  lit-* 
tie  \\\  favour  of  it,  having^,  as  she  assertecl,  perused  many 
poems  from  which  she  at  least  had  conceived  much  greater 
pleasure, 

;  For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  been  among  the  warmest 
admirers  of  the  Grecian,  whose  works,  in  my  mind,  in  point 
of  variety  and  sublimity  of  conception,  and  dignity  of  ex« 
pression,  remain  to  this  day  unrivalled.,  I  accordingly  felt 
myself  a  little  piqued  at  her  insinuation ;  and  having,  some 
years  since,  made  an  accurate  comparison  of  Pope  with  Ho- 
mer, throughput  both  his  poems,  I,  with  the  more  confi- 
iience,  addressed  myself  to  the  task  of  his  vindication; 
and,  not  doubting  that  most  English  readers  must  of  neces- 
^ty  have  conceived  of  him  infinitely  below  his  worth,  I 
peg'  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  give 
my  sentiments  upon  the  subject  a  more  extensive  circula- 
tion than  they  can  otherwise  have.  1  feel  a  double  pleasure 
in  doing  it.  I  consider  it  not  only  as  an  opportunity  to  assert 
the  honour  of  my  favourite  bard,  but  the  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice of  their  suffrages  also  who  have  crowned  him  with  such 
abundant  applause  as  my  female  friend  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for. 

To  Pope,  as  a  poet,  I  give  praise,  and  grudge  not.  In  his 
original  works  I  tind  every  species  of  poetical  merit.  But 
ibe  did  not  build  his  glory  upon  the  basis  of  translation.     It 
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4s  e?ident  that  he  did  not  intend  it;  for  he  admitted  Qthem 
lo  a  participation  with  him  in  the  labour,  and  consequently  in 
the  honour  of  that  attempt ;  a  condescension  to  whicii,  withhisr 
abilities,    he  would  never  have  stooped,  had  fame  been  his 
principal  motive  to  the  undertaking*    His  connexions  were 
many ;  his  avocations  were  frequent;  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  assistance ;  sometimes  to  write  hastily,  and  rather 
carelessly,  himself;  and  often,  no  doubt,  either  through  deli- 
cacy or  precipitance,  to  admit  such  lines  of  his  coadjutors  as 
not  only  dishonoured  Homer,  but  his  translator  also.  You  will 
observe^  Sir,  that  if  I  censure  him,  I  am  equally  ready  to 
make  hiSiapology,  which,  in  a  case  that  to  many  will  seem 
to  need  one,   will,   I  hope,   amount « to  sdoiewhat  of  aa 
apology  for  myself     I  know  that  the  learned,  who  have  al« 
lowed  themselves  leisure  to  consider  the  matter,  are  on  my 
aide;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  given  it  a 
minute  examination  in  print;   and  though  I  be  far  from 
ranking  myself  in  the  number  of  those  who  properly  come 
under  that  description,  yet,  after  the  pains  that  I  have  taken 
with  the  author,  I  account  not  myself  altogether  unqualified 
for  the  service. 

Pope  was  a^  nnodt  excellent  rhy mist ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had> 
the  happiest  talent  at  accommodating  his  sense  to  his 
irh^ming  occasions*  To  discover  homotonous  words  in 
a  language  abounding  with  them  like  ours,  is  a  task  that 
would  puzzle  no  man  competently  ac^uaint^d  with  it.  l^ut 
for  such  accommodation  as  I  have  mentioned,  when  an  author 
is  to  be  translated,  there  is  little  room.  IThe  sense  is  already 
determined.  Rhyme,  therefore,  must,  in  many  cases,  oc- 
casion, even  to  the  most  expert  in  the  art,  an  almost  un- 
avoidable necessity  to-depart  from  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. For  Butler's  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  ludicrous, 
ii)at  ' 


u 


-Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 


•*  With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  their  courses.*' 

Accordingly,  in  numberless  instances,  we  may  observe  in 
Pope  a  violation  of  Homer's  sense,  of  which  he  certainly 
had  never  been  guilty,  had  not  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  bound  himself  constrained  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention  the  awkward  effect  that  the  barbae 
rous  abridgment  of  proper  names  produces  in  his  work  ;  an 
effect  for  which  he  was  intirely  indebted  to  his  rhymer  for 
blank  verse,  being  of  loftier  construction,  would  have 
Afforded  sufficient  room  for  Idomeneus  and  Merincies,  with 
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t^heri^  to  liaVe  stood  upright,  while  the  two  heroes 
whdm  iiliQPve 'specified,  being  shortened  by  the  foot,  and 
Ippeftrkig  under  the  :  appellations  of  Idomen  and  MeHon^ 
\mei  nmch  of  their  di^^nity,  .and  are  hardly  ito  be* known! for 
tho^8B^le  persons.'  Btst  rhyme  has  another  unhappy  effect 
apon^a  poem  of  such  length.  It  admits  nbtbf  a  sufficient 
variety  in  ithe  pause  and  cadence,  i  The  ear  is  fatigued  Imth 
tfie  sameness  of  the  numbers,  and  satiated  with  d  tune^ 
itiusioal  indeed,  but  for  ever  repeated.— Here,  therefore^  ap^ 
pears  ito^hdve  b^n  an  error  in  the  out^^slst,  whigfatould 
neiier  >aiten\-ardd ;  be  corrected.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  hvit 
Hot  to  be  wbndered  at.  For  who  can  wotider,  since  all  tnen 
ireiikttifaHy  fond'of  rfiat  in  which  they  excel,  that  Popii^ 
who  managed  the  bells  df  rhyme  with  mo^e  dexterity  tbait 
my  man^  should  have  tied  them  about  Homer's:  neck ^ 
Yet  Pope, .  when  he  composed  an  epic  podm  himself,  undeif 
thetitle  of  Alfred,  wrote  it  in  blank  verse,  aware^  no  doabty 
of  its  greater  suitableness,.. both  in  point  of  dignity  and  va^ 
riety,  to  the  grandeur  of  such  a  wprfc.  And  thoijgb  Atter*< 
bury  advised  nini  to  burn  it,  and  it  was  burnt  accordingly,  I 
willtVQniureto  saj',  that  it  did  not  incur  that  doorp  by  tfhe 
want  of  rhyme.  It  is  h^dly  necessary  for  me  to' add,  ^fler 
what  I  have  sn^id  ^  tbh  part  of  thd  subject,  thkt  Homer m«st 
have  suffered  itiiiiiiteiy  4n  the  English  repre^iebtatipn  that 
we  have  of  him ;  sometimes  his  sense  is  suppressed,  some* 
ttme^  oth^gfe^tis^  ife'btttriided  upon  him  5  rhjrrtie  giv^  i^e 
word^  4^§ije¥abl^tr&iisfGirftiatibTi  ensues ;  iti^ead  of  ftonii^r 
ifi  the  ^i^erfUl  httft it  -of  hi^  age  and  nfttioh j  W6  b^td  Hottiet< . 
in  a  stiNtJght  wabtcdftt.  :  '  -^ -<? 

The  "spir^  and  th6  mann^  of  ai^  atrthor  ttre'  terms  tHftt^ 
Aay,  1  tliidk,'be  ttsfed  CdnVefsely.    Thie  ipirit  gives'biftb  Icf^ 
the  manner,  and  the  manner  is  art  indicatioil  of  the  spirit. 
Ubrtief^  sjilrtt  i^Afe  rirtnly,  bold,  sublime.     Superiorto  the 
I*acti6e'0f  thosie  Iktle  arts  by  whlc'h  a  gfenius  lik6  OvidV 
•IJeks  t<>  ririlusiB'hH  t^eadefr,  he  eoiitented^him^fetf  Wkb  speak-*' 
ingthe  th^i^^  Aj<' it  was^,  deriving  a  dignity  frotn  his  plain*- 
riess.  to  Which!  Wfk^ris  more  studious  of  orndmeiit  can  never: 
actaiti.'     If   you  meet  witll  k  metaphorical  expi'^ssion  in 
Hoiiieir,  you  meetSvith  t  tarity  indeed.     I  do  not  s^y  that 
he  HiBt^-hone,  but  I  assert  thit  he  has  very  few.     Scriptul-al 
poetry  excejitcfd,  !  belie\^e  that  there  is  not  to  be  fomid'in 
thf^  World  f)oetry|sbigrimple  as  his.     Is  it  thus  With  hiS  tfansw 
Ifrfbi^?  r  an^we^,  *ho,  btit  exactly  the  reterse.     Pope  is  ni^ 
\+her^  m6i*e  fi]^tii*a^iVe  ih  hii^  own  pieces,  than  in  his  thifilsb-^ 
tion  of  'Homer.     I'do  hot  deny. that  his  flowers  ani^'beatitii^' 
fiilj-^i^teast'  l!lite^>re't)ftfeh  suelv;  but  thfey  iire  •'m<>dfertt^ 
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di^coTmes,  and  of  English  growth.The  Iliad  BxtdthiiOdy^9&y^ 
in  his  hknds,  have  no  more  of  the  air  of  antiquity  thiin  if  be 
had  himself  invented  them*  Their  simplicity  is  OTerwhehned 
t^ith  a  profusion  of  fine  things,  whicli)  however  they  may 
strike  the  eye  at  first  sight,  make  no  amends  for  the  greater- 
beauties  which  they  conceal.  The  venerable  Grecian  is  to 
much  the  worse  for  his  new  acquisitions  of  this  kind^  as  a 
statue  by  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles  would  be  for  the  patnterV 
brushi  The  man  might  give  to  it  the  £iisbi6nabie  colour  of 
the  day,  the  colour  of  the  Emperor's  eye,  or  of  the  hair  of 
the  Queen  of  France ;  but  he  would  fill  up  those  fine  strokes 
of  the  artist  which  he  designed  should  be  the  admiration  of 
^11  future  ages.  Do  you  ask  an  instance  in  point?  I  wili 
give  you  one.  At  the  assault  mdde  by  the  Trojans  on  the' 
Grecian  wall,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliads  Ajax  kilb: 
Epiclcs,  the  friend  of  Sarpedon,  with  a  great  stone,  which  he 
cast  down  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  fortification.  Ho- 
mer says,  simply,  that  he  raised  it  on  high,  and  that  he  cast 
k  down.    What  says  Pope  ? 

:   *^  He  poised  and  swung  it  round;  then,  tossM onbigb,^ 

It  flew  with  force,  Bxia  laboured  up  the  sky* 
:  Full  on  the  Lycian's  helmet  thundering  down 

The  pond'rous  ruin  crush'd  his  battered  crown.** 

*■     .  '  '  ■  .       . 

t  Had  the  stone  been  discharged  drom  a  mortar,  with  a  de« 
sign  that  it  should  fisill  on  the  roof  of  some  distant  4:itadel 
liesieged  bythe  Duke  of  Marlborough^  there  would  have 
been  great  beauty  in  the  expression  laboured  up  the  sky^ 
but  in  the  present  case  it  is  doubtless  a  most  gross  absurd-- 
ity ;  and  yet^  absurd  as  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  its  poetical 
figure,  it  found  admittance.  , 

As  be  inserts  beauties  of  his  own,  so^  not  unfrequently^f 
he  rejects  the  beauties  of  his  author,  merely  beqause  thev 
were  of  a  kind  not  easily  susceptible  of  t;hat  polish  on  whicn^ 
he  insists  upon  ail  occasions.  Thus^  when  Idomeneus^ 
planted  in  the  Grecian  van,  is  said  to  occupy  his  station 
\yith  the  sturdiness  of  a  boar,  the  comparison  is  sunk.  Again^ 
when  Phcfcinix,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  foster-^father  to 
Achilles,  in  order  to  work  upon  his  affections,  and  to  prevail 
v^ith  him,  by  doing  so,  to  engage  in  the  battle,  reminds  him 
of  the  passages  of  his  infancy,  he  tells  the  hero,  that  in.  his 
childish  fondness  for  his  old  tutor  he  would  drink  from  no 
cup  but  his  ;  ^^  and  often,"  says  he,  ^^  when  thou  hast  filled 
thy  mouth  with  wine^  sitting  upon  my  knee,  thou  ha^t  r^-^ 
turned  it  into  my  bosom^  and  bast  we^tt^d  ail  my  raio^nt;!.' 


Critical  JRemaris  on  Pope!s  Homer.  ,  SKTf 

9be  deUcacy  of  Pope  seetns  to  have  been  shook ed  at  ibis  idea« 
for'hefaias  utterly  passed  it  over;  an  omission  by  which  \% 
is'ROt  easy  to  say  whether  he  has  more  dishoboured  Homer 
or  .himself.  A  more  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  is  bardJy  to 
be^^Dund^  I  believe,  in  any  poet.  ^  .it 

r  The  style  of  Homer  is  terse  and  close  in  the. highest 
f>08sibie  degree ;  insomuch  that  4iis  introdtictory  lines  ex^ 
ceplbd^  in  which  the  same  acQunctsor  ascriptions  of  w/is^ 
doaiy  strengrth,  or  swiftness^i  constantly  recur^j  as  Uiylsses^ 
Diomedey  or  AobiUes,  happen  toi  be  raientioned, ,  it  wl^re  nbt 
easy  to  find,  in  many  Ihies,  perhaps  in  any^i^ai  :s^ngle^ord 
that  could  be  spared  without  detriment; iU>  tbei  p4ssi^e.  .He 
has  no  iexpletives  escc^ptsuch  as  he  usesi.ayjpiwejdly  tor  that 

iiurpose. «  I  cahnot  pay  the  same  corafdimenttto  his  .trnoA* 
ator.  He  is  sd 'often  diifuse,  that  he;  is  i indeed,  siejidorh 
otherwise^  and  seems  fsor^tbe  most  Ipact^t  rather  to  warite  iA 
paraphrase  than  to  translate.  The  effeeiiof. which  manage^ 
ment  is  a  weakness  and  fiimsinesa  to  which  Homejc  is  cooa"* 
pletely  a  stranger.  The  famous  simile  at  the  end  of  th^ 
8th  book,  in  which  tfaeiires  kindled  in  the  Trojan  canip  are 
compared' to  the  moon  and  stars  in  a  clear  night,  Aiay  sertid 
as!  a  specimen  of  wl^it  I  blame.  In  Homer  it  consi^^ts  of  five 
lines  ;  in  Pope,  of  twelve.  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  th^t  the 
translation  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  I  dp. not.  deny  it ; 
bbt  I  must  beg  leave  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  mpre 
beiantifnl,  had  '\t  been  more  compresised.  At  leitst  I  -am 
sure  that  Homer's  close  is  most  to  be  commencl^.  He 
says  simply,  ^*  T1|b  shepherd's  heact  is^sid  ;"--7a  plaii^ai-^. 
sertion,  which  in  rope  is  rendered  thus ;    .    :  .        ^  / 

.  :.  ^<^  The  con£iciou$  swains,  rejoicing, in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  liglit.'* 

Whence, tt^  word  ca^w^wm^  seems  to  be  JQined  with  sxmm^ 
m^r^y  by  right  of  ancient  prescription,  and  vy^ere  the  bles- 
sing; ri?  perfectly  ^latuitous.  Homer  having  mentionecl  no 
such  matter.  But  Pope,  ^harmed  witl^  tUe  scene  that  Hp-t 
mer  drew,  was  tempted  to  a  trial  to  excel  his  master,  and  the 
cons^hehoe  was,  that  the  simile,  which  in  the  biiginal  i^ 
like  a  pure  drop,  of  simple  lustre,  in  the  copy  is  like 
that  drop  dilated  into  a  bubble,  that  reflects  all  the  co-i 
lours  of  the  bow.  Alas!  to  little  advantage ;  for  the  sim- 
piicity,  the  alqiost  divine  simplicity,  of  Homer  is  worth 
mqre  than  all  the  glare  and  glitter  that  can  be  contrived. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  pa- 
per, and,  lest  \  shpuld  trespass  upon  your  patience  also,  will 
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bssten,  dsfftst  OB  nossiMe,  to  a  concliiaion,  obsetriog  onl^ 
t»  I  gdj-  that  tii«  TBise <^licacy,  of' wlucb  I  gare  a  -firoof  id 
the  iiMtince  of  Pbtsnix,  has,  tn  other  parttculara'aboT  oc- 
aiskWied  a  SatuetxiatbeKngliib  Homci'  that  nevec  occurs 
in  the  Greek.  Homer's  heroes  respected  their  ^gda,)tiAt  at 
tDHchasthe  papisti  respect  their  idoka.  Whiib  their  own 
cause  prospered' they  we#e  a  very  good  sort  of  gods  ;  bnt  a 
rwerse  of  fortune  taking  place,  chey  treated  them' iflth' a. 
AuMttiarlty  nothing  short  of -bUspfaemy.  Tbege  OHt(»A 
Pope  has  diluted  with  such  a  proportiou.  of  good,  (thrisbau 
meekaesa,  that  alt  the  iinm  of  tbe  old  bacd  is  quenched 
entireK-.'  Eq  tike  manner  the  invective  of  his  he^oea  is  often 
loothea  and  Maifld  away  so  effectuaJly,  that,  infttsad  of  tbd 
amanness  atidacinDion'y  of  the  original,  we  Wd  hottMg'but 
the  ntlkineas  of  the  bast  good  maonere.  'In  nice Idiscrimi-* 
natioiiff  of  t)ntacter  HMner  it  exceUed  by  none;  but  his 
translator  makes  th»  persons  of  bia  poems  speak  all  one  lain 

Srage;  they  are  all  alike,  stately,  pooipout,  andstJiF,  Jd 
(Miner  yrfi  tind  aceutucy  mthout  littleness,  ease  withottt 
negligence,  {>;Tandeur  without  ostentatitai,  sublimity nnah^K 
bibour.  i  do  nod  find  them  in  PdpvL  "He  is  oAeb  burj^i 
ofben  tame,  often  i  careless,  and,  to  whMeaose  it  was.  ptwii^ 
1  will  not  «ven  surmise,  upon  tnany  occasioDs  has  giKenan 
inierpr^tation  of  whole  passages  uUerly  beside  theirsiean-' 
ing.  ■        .     .  ,„^  I     .. 

-  If  imy  fair  abuntrywemen  will  give  a  stranger  ttmdit  fat 
to  much  intellig«nce,  novel  at  least  to  ehem,  they  will  ksonr 
hereafter  whom  they  have  to  thank  for  ^iie  wearinesa  witJi 
which  many  of  them  havfi  toiled  through  Horaer;  they  m^ 
rest  assured  that  the  learned,  the  judicious,  the  polite, 
scholars  of  all  nations  have  not  been,  t»a  man,  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  but  that  Homer,  tfrbatever  fl^re  he  may  inake  in 
English,  is  in  himself  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  that  his 
most  sanguine  admirers  have  bestowed  upon  Kih>,  Popt 
resembles  Homer  just  as  Homer  resembled  tumself  when 
he  was  dead.  His  figure  am)  bis  feftCtitOfi  might  b*  fbund, 
but  their  animation  was  all  depajrtsd. 


Jtc^hwU  of  iheSeparatUm  tfSidh/fimm  AripL  ^ 


LXXXi  V.  Vk^liftn  Account  <^  tbe 

Mr.  Urban, 


:>-i' 


Hsc  )aca,  viqiioncUm  et 
(TaiBtum  ffivi  longinqua  yalet 
I>i«ailui$S!e  feriint,  cum  pfDUaw 
Una  forel; :  venit  medio  id  poDta% 
HesperiuiB  Siculo  latus  abscidity 
J^iii^e  diductas  angusto  intcriirir 


Th£  poet^  y^tt  obterve,  kspealoofr 
Sicily  f»m  Iialy,  which,  lo  ▼eiy 
^oined^    Bat,  as  the  text  now 
^COQtradi(ition  iti  his  narrottre.    He 
of  the  tvro  coaiitries  irere  lii^rt 
wbereas  (bid  is  not  only  <M>Dtnfy  lo 
Umseif-  tells  us,  the  sepaiatkMi 
sea,  vmit  medio  vt  pmUus;  that 
vevened  fitiin  Sicily,  tctuftf;  and 
^Mi  angusto  nesiu^  by  a  nanon 
alteimtion  ol  a  single  letter,  yon 
every  thing  wiU  be  right  and ' 
then  b«^,  ^'  that>th6  sea  flowed  in  iir  a 
the  fields  and  cities «f  tbe  two 
rate4  by  it,  gi^^'d  litara,  Le* 
shores ;''  as  in  truth  they  are. 
As  to  <^^<itiCt  that  Sicily 
by  a  violent  earthquake,  vi 
vms  df^membeired  from  it; 
sgeht.  Was  forcibly  introduoed 
the  strait  of  Messina, 
author  imputes  dm  as 
instnciates  tb^t  ^faere  was  a 
Aat^  a  very  a'ti^ient  one;  ani!  f 
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as  aroretime^  many  have  been  inclined  to  consider  th6  linep 
as  a  flight  of  poetry,  pr  a  mere  embellishment  in  .that  n6bie 
poem,  they  now  can  view  it  both  in  that  lighti  and  as  a  cir* 
oumstance  substantiated  and  founded  in  nature  and  truth, 
which  certainly  adds  great  beauty  to  the  lines,  and  evinces 
at  the  same  time  the  art  and  learning  of  the  poet.       • 

John  Twine,  the  Kentish  antiquary,  in  hi^  elegant  dialogue 
de  Rebus  Albionicis^  &c.  seems  to  have  been  fully  pei*suaded 
that  our  island  of  Britain  was  formerly,  viz.  •  long*  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  united  to  Graul,  Twine^  p:  8,  seij.  Se^ 
also  Camd.  Brit.  col.  1.  of  Gibson^s  Translation,  and  the  note 
there.  But  this  case  appears  to  me  very  diflPerent  from  that 
of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  an  adeouate  efficientcause  is  here  wanting ; 
the  strait  is  too  large  to  oe  brought  about  by  tbe««upp<lsed 
cause,  viz.  the  workings,  or  tides,  of  the  Germanic  and  Gallic 
oceans.  Twine,  p.  9 ;  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  th^m^vA^divisus 
a.nd  dtductuSf  used  by  the  classics  on  the  occasion.  Twine,  pp. 
22,  23;  and  lastly,  present  appearances  da  not  much  favour 
or  corroborate  the  conjecture;  insomuch,  that  one  has  not 
that  plausible  ground  for  assenting  to  the  detaohment  of 
.Britarn  from  Gaul,  as  w^  have  for  mat  of  Sicily  from  Italy. 

The  subject,  Mr.  Urban,  of  the  emergingf  fcMNanation,  and 
detachment  of  islands,  is  very  copious;  but  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  dilate  upon  itj  but  only  to  confer,  i^few  word% 
the  two  cases  of  Sicily  and  Britain,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
linown  and  celebrated  lines  of  Virgil,  I  shall  pursue  ii  no 
further.  Yours,  8W5.  -  '  ' 

1785,  JViw.  ;  .     T.  Row:' 


1.      .       .  •■.!'. 


Mr.  Urban,  Viw.  10, 1786. 


<: 


With  regard  to  the  criticism  on  Virgil,  by.  your  ingei^ioi^ 
correspondent  T.  Row,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  nii|>  tQ  Heyue's 
edition  of  Virgil,  4  vols.  ^8ya  Lips.  1771,  ,yolv,  it  p.  303t 
**  Vir  doctus  Britannus,  Gentl,  M^gazin.  1764,,,  p.  464^ 
litora  didif({tas  qpiendaj)^t,  A.^.  quoad  litqjf^,  r^futatus  mp^ 
ab  alio,  p.  55^,  Nei^ier  viderj^t  lito^re did^cta^e^s^ idem  aq 
marl,  quod  intervenerat,  d,^;Uiptas,;  naoii  qbi  litu^,  ibi  mare/* 
The  learned  aj|d. ingenious  professqr,  ther^fore,^^,ir<  bis  P^r-j 
petua  ^dnotatWf  explains  litorc  h^^x\^e^e  vf^xis^y-^Marijai^p 
facto^  .  M-,"    :,■'.     M'iu   \-\-i''-"-'   •' '      ,■'' 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Urban,  i^\\,  sb^ws  tha^  jQiyr .usiftfj^  Ptt^^, 
Hcation  is  lipt  unknown  jU?  th^  li^p^d  of  .fq^^i^lf^^^p^^ 

^  .   '  -     ,  ■   ;  'I  YouJTsy'   ->'''i  \  '^  '-  •  '»*<'  "//  n^l   \  u 


Aide  on.  Wriiing^ 


LXXXV.  Astle  on  Writins.  ' 

Mr.  Uhban, 

A  RESPECTABLE  literary  friend  of  mine  on  tjie  csoQtinenti 
haritig  re^uest^d  ine  to^  ini^ni  him,  how4  ^ire  shewn  in 
my  work  on  the  Ongin  and  Progress  of  WRiTiNdr,  whicb 
had  not  come  to  his  hands,  that  Ideas  which  have  no  bodily 
forms  may  become  perceptible;  in  compliance  witH  his  re* 
quest,'  I  made  the ~£2llowiQ|^  concise  analysis  of  what  I 
have  advanced  on  that  head,  which,  on  account  of  its  brevity, 
am^.f^'oeufe  a  place  in  youi^vsilttable  Mi/iQell^il^^r^nd  ba 
acceptable  to  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c.  ' 

.  JSmttersea  Bise^ Dec.  2.  ,  Tao,  AiTh%.'i 

^11  Characters  whatever  must  necessarily  be  either  H^SRO*- 
CLYPHife  or  Symbolic.  The  former  are,  in  their  nature, 
iynitative;  the  latter  kind  are  arbitrary  marks  ior  Sov'^jys^ 
called  LetierSy  which  become  sigbificant  by  compact  or 
agreement.  These  ^marks  do  not  derive  their  powers  from 
theirybr?M;j,  but  from  the  soi/NOS  wliicb  mqh  have  agreed  to 
%nnex  to  them ;  they  admit  of  so  great  a  yariet^  of  c^mbi-. 
nations  and  arrangements,  that  a  small  number  of  then)  are 
suf&cient  for  makmg  visible  aU  word»  in  all  languages :  and^ 
although  much  has  been  said,  by  writers  of  different  ages 
and  cpuntrie?,  cppcerJliXlg  the  forms  of  Letters,  it  is  obvious, 
that  all  characters  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  lines  or 
curves,. or  of  both.  The  £^  df  writing  has,  JSy  tf^^ny  re- 
spectable persons  of  different  nations,  b^en  s^ipposed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  unless  assisted  by  an 
immediate  communication  from  heaven ;  yet  I  conceive  I 
have  demonstrated,  that  rfnental  conceptions,  rwhich  have 
no  corporeal  forms,  mgiy  become  perceptible  to,  the  sights 
by  adapting  a  su^ciei^t  nui^^i^f  of  marks  to  the  sounds  of 
any  language,  and  by  arranging  and  combining  them  pro^ 
periy.  By  these  marks  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  ideas  from 
the  ear  to  the  ey^.e^  and  vice  'ficpsa,  >  For  example :  if  I  dic- 
tate to  an  aqjianueinsi^,  my^  ideas  are  j^conveyed  to  him 
through  the  mediiilh  of  sounds  significant,  which  he  draws 
into  vision,  by  means  of  marks  signi^cant  of  those  sounds^ 
If  I  read  aloud  to  an  audience  from  any  author,  his  ideas  are 
impressed  on  my  mind,  through  the  medium  of  sight,  by 
the  marks  foE  iSQunds^  or  i.ctters,   and  tl^ese  ideas  are 


2S2      Parallel  Passages  ami  Remarks  on  Shakespeare. 

likewise  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  through 
the  sense  of  hearii^. 

From  these  proois  results  the  fcdiowing  definition  which  I 
have  given  of  this  wonderful  art : 

"  Writing  may  be  defined  to  be  the  art  of  exhibiting  to 
4he  sight;  rhb  conceptions  of  the  mindy  \yf  means  of  marks 
or  characters^  fsignifioant  by^^ompact  oi  the  snstkds  of  lad* 
goage."  i 

nS5,Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

^     Please  to  insert  the  inclosed  pandlel  passages,  and  re« 
marks  on  Shakespeare,  and  you  will  oblige  your  correspond 

4leDt^.  : 

.  .  *  •  •  ■      ■  '       ■  . 

Tempest.-^  Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Pros.    .     .    .    .     .    .    .    .    .    Fori 

Have  giv'n  you  here  a  third  of  "mine  own  iife. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live.  • 

...'»,.       .**  Za.  vaw  a»9  tit$uiij' 

Th^ocrii.    ld.2^.v.L 
The  Merry  Wives  ff  JVindsor.^  Act  L  Scene  i. 

.    Sten.  Sh^  has  brown  hair,  and  speaks  ,5mflff*  likeawb:. 
man, 

'  **  Then  the  company  answered  all, 

With  vOTces  sweet  entuned,  and  so  5?ntfff, 
That  me  thought  it  the  sweetest  melody.** 

"'  Chaucer.    The  Floweir  arid  thie  Leaf. 

M  At  last  she  warbled  forth  a  treble  small,     '   ' 

*  And  with  sweet4ookes,  her  sweet  song  ^iiterlac'd.** 

•  *      •         ' '  ■    ■'  ' '  '  -_•_     "'       '  'I——-  ■  ■ .  '  i^ '  ■■  '  ■      ■ ,  > 

'    Fairfax' ^  Tifssa.  i,  15.  staw^  e?. , 


;J  [ 


I'l 


*  ■ ' ,         ■     .  i  I.    i     .      .  • ,  1 1    .'  ■- .  J    :  1 


-'  ♦  In  Hattmei's  ecKtiotJ,  12mo.  1 747,4hi»  emj^hatkJal^otti  is  oiwjtteck  Ed» 


j^Mmllel  Famgts  andJtemarks  m  Shakesptare.     Wi 

Measute for  Measufre.--'Kcl  III.  ^ei\e  1. 

Claud.    •    •    .    .    The  dejlighi^d  s^mt  y 

,To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  :  ,       ,,         : 
In  thrilling  regiops  of  thig^-ribbed  ice.     .    /    \  - 

The  epithet  delighted  seems  to  b6  so  ttiisplaced,  that  dif- 
ferent commjeliMitK«rs^  Jidvfe  ptoposed-to  rjedd  4il((ted^  benighted^ 
delinqtient ;  but  ShaV^e^pear^:  took.  4eligh4e4  ■  imm  the  follow- 
ing uncouth  passage*  *  1 

"  But  round  about  thft  felati'd,  fof  the  space  of  seven  or 
eight  moneths  in  the  jrere  there  flbatetbise,  tnaking  a  miser- 
able kind  of  mone  not  ttftlike  t6  mantis  voice,  by  reason  of 
the  clashing  together.  The  inhabitaftfi  )^ti&  bf  opinion  that 
in  Mount  Hecla,  and  in  the  Js0,  tb^jce  ftrd  plfeces  wherein 
the  soules  of  their  countrymen  are  tormented. 

***  No  doubt  a  worthy  ^yagmentaticto  of  the  history,  con- 
cerning the  hel  of  Island,  shut  up  within  the  bottomeof  one 
mountaine,  and  that  no. great  one,;,  yea*  afsoflietipjek,  (by 
fits  and  seasons)  changing  plkces;  lianifely,  whfen  It'is  weary 
of  lurking  at  home  by  the^r^*5-^<fe  Within  the  ftibuntaine, 
it  delighteth  to  be  ranging  abroad,  and  to  venture  to  sea,  but 
mthout  a  ship,  and  to  gether  itself  round  into  morsels  ofyceJ* 

Hhckluyfs  Voyages^  Vol.  I.  p.  562. 

Love's  Lahoufs  Lost. -^Act  V.  Scene' 2. 

ifiivon*    • '  •    •     •     •     •     •     f  •  • 

. '  To  ^shew  his  teeth  n&  white  m  whaik  bis  tone 


r:  ••^ 


^e  white  whale  his  bone,  which  is  now  siuperseded  Hy 
ivury,  wa6  the  tooth  x>f  tiie  horse^whale,  morse,  or  walrus,  zA 
appears  by  King  Alfred's  preface  to  his  Sa^on  translation  ci 
(Rosins.  ■'■'■■■■ 

Song. — ^Act  V.  Scene  2. 

...     Nightly* sings  the  staring  owl 
Tp-whit!  to-whoo!     •     .    .     • 

**  To- whit,  to-whoo,  the  owle  does  cry." 
"^.  Lylly^  s  Mother  "BoynbieP 


Miftstimmer-^NigAt^si  Dream. 

Johnson  doubts  whether  Shakespeare  in  this  play>  or 
Drayton  in  hi&  Nimphidia,  first  produced  the  system  of  the 
fairy  empire.  But  if  Drayton  wrote  the  Nimpnidia  after 
the  Midsumtner-Night^d  Dresonf  had  been  acted;  h^  cdulcl 
with  very  little  propriety  say. 


A    ' 


I., 


I    •» 


'      **  Then  since  no  imm  hath  bin  so  bold^ 
Or  of  the  LATTEB,  or  the  opld. 
Those  elvish  secrets  to  unfold. 

Which  lyietfuom  6therd  reeding*  : 
Jiiu  active  muse  to  light  ^hall  bring.  ; .    . 
The  cotirt  qfth^t  proud fayry  king  r. 
And  tell  th^re  of  the  revelling, 

Jove  prosper  i^yprpceediing!'* 

Act  IL  Scene  }• 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile,^ 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  siUy^  foal. 


Scene  2, 

Zueen. 
The-riiWiTig' autumn. 

**  An  hundred  plants  beside  (even  in  hia  sight) 
C/uldedaa  hundred  nymphes,  sogteat  so  digbtJ 

•     •     •     •     'Favrfatxi' $ 'Tassoi  B.*  18.  Stan.  2^. 

GhUdrng  is  also  an  old  term  in  botany,  when  a  siiDfirall 
flower  grows  out  of  a  large  one,  "  The  childiug.  au*. 
tomai,**  a.  tf.  producing  flowei-s  on  those  of  summer.  Floriats^ 
have  a  childing  rose,  a  cbilding  daisy,  and  a  childing  sca^ 
bious^ 

* 

Act  ill.  Scene  7. 

Hel.    .    .    .    .     .     *    .    ,     .     .    . 

But  you  must  join  in  soulsf^  to  mock  me  too;. 

•  '  ■  « 

^  Ftlltff  t  SfmU% 


i» 
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Jifycbeth.'^Act  IL  Scene  2. 

Macb.    .    .    ••....    .    .  '.  '    ^ 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  Ocisah  w^sh  this  blood 
•       C3ean  frominy haiid f  No. 

''  Non  si  ,Ne^iupi  ilaqtu  reDovurct  op^m  des ; 
HoTkj  mare  si  totum  velit  eluere  omnibus  undis.** 

Lucrei.  L  6.  v,  lOTi, 

■  *  •  -      - 

Act  nt  Scenes.    ;      .  ^ 

Macb.    •    ,.    .....    ...  ..  .... 

The  shard^hom  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 

Hath  rung  nighf  s  y^wiuiig  p^iJ.  !.....         ^ 

As  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  shard^bom  is  yet  unsettled, 
I  give  the  following  from  Dryden :  ,  . 

**  Sqch  souls  ?s  shards  produce  J  sucl^;  V^//<^  things. 
As  only  buzz  to  heaycA  with  ey^rjing  wings^'* 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 
Act  V*  Scene  1.       v 

J>OCt'  ^ ;     .     .... 

My  m}nd,  she  ha3  mated,  and  amazM  niy  ,sight," 

,  i    :  J  .  ■.»,':...  i    i  .1    . 

•       .       ••       •       •       •••       *•       .       •       .       .       .       « 

.  ■  . '    ( ■    ■  '      .  i  ,  ■  ■.'■    /  •  ;  • . 

**  Yet  with  these  broken  reliqiies,  mated  mind,^ 
And  \#hat  a  justly-grieved  thbught  can  say'.** 

' '  Scory  ti)  Draj/ton^ 

King  John. — Act  I.  Scene  1.    .,.         ,     :: 

Gur.    Good  leave,  gocfd  Philip. 
PAH.    Philip/  Sparrow!  James, 

There's  toys  abroad.    .    .    *    . .  *.    ' 

The  sparrow  is  called  Philip  from  its  note. 

■  ' — ' "  cvy  '„',:'■■': 

Phip phip  the  sparrowes  s^s  they  ByJ*^ 

Lyllys  Mother  Bonibte. 

The  secimdpart  cf^King  Henry  IT.— kcillL  Sfceiie  2. 

Bard.    .     .    .    Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  a& 
they  say,  accommodated ;  or  when  ^  man  i^,  being  whereby* 
he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which  is  an  excel^v 
lent  thing.  ' 

The  followihg  iis  a  parallel  explanation  of  the  word  <?SV 


^^  Quis  adeo  tarn  linguaB  Latinae  ignarus  est,  quin  sciat 
earn  dici  obnoxiumi  ciii  quid  ab^Q,  cui  eiss^  pbnoxius  dicitur^ 
incommodari  et  noceri  potest,  et  qui  habeat  aliqu^^m^aoxse^ 
id  est  culpsB  8U»  cpnsc^um.*' 

Ci/mieKne.'^Act  II.  Scene  S. 

Song. 

Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  beavejn*s  gate  sings 
And  Phoebus*  ^gins  arise. 

.   .  *       ■  ■  ■ 

Imitated  from  Lylly.  <     ■ 

'      ■•'•■  ■   ■•■"  ■'  '•  "■   Song.  ^      ; '    ,■    ■:•_  -;'   . 

**  The  larke  so  shrill  and  cleare, 

llow  at  heaven's  gates  she  claps  her  wings. 

The  morne  n6t  waking  till  she  sin gs.*^ 

-  Alexander  and  Campaspe. 

« 
Hamlet. — ^Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Laer.    Lay  her  T  the  earth; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring !    - 

^^  Nunc  non  e  tumulo,.fortmiataque  fSivilla 
Nascentur  violae  ?" 

Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  39. 
11^5^  April 

Mr.  Urban, 

Your  learned  correspondent  T.  H*  W.  has  not  shewn  his 
usual  attention  tp  the  lines  frofi^  Tbeocritus,.  cited  ^  a 
parallel  passage  to  the  foUpvrtng  clause  of  Prospero's  address 
to  Ferdinand  respecting;  Miranda.  Tempest,  Act  iv.  Scene 
1.  init. 

Fori 
Have  giT'o  you  here  a  third  of  my  owu  life ;      ^ 
Or  that  for  which  I  live :  • 

ibe  words  in  tb^  Greek  pojet  b^ing  4)f4»«v  ^  |j*i^c-r— ^Hbe  half: 
of  life."  Ther^  ih  howeyerjian  e?pres3iQ^  in  Qth<$no.  that; 
is  very  similar,  viz.  Act  i.  Scene  ii.  where  lago,  at^maiDg^ 
Brabantio  with  the  elopement  pf  his  4&ughter,  tells  l^iqij  . 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  y out  soul^    " 


Mid  ts;  Thieobald  h^  remvtki^i  difnidtum  dnihm'i^^  wa# 
the  current  lang^ge  with  the  Latins  on  ^uch  occasions^ 

To  the  manner  of  reading  the  above  passage  quotefd  from' 
the  Tempest;  thoogh  allowed  to  be  the  same  i^  aU  the  ioi^ ' 
pressions^  Mr.  Theobald  objected^  because  be -did  notion-* 
ceive  how  Miranda  could  be  only  a  third  part  of  her  father^s 
life,  when  h^  had  no  wife  ItviRg,  nor  any  other  child  to  rOb 
her  of  a  share  in  his  affection.  He,  therefore,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  critic,  substitutes,  without  any  authority,  the 
word  thread  for  tkifd.  And  though  the  Ikte  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
his  valuable  edition  of  Shakespeare,  has  restored  tb<^  anc^nt 
reading,  he  certainly  did  not  comprehend  the  ^ull  purport 
of  the  lioes,  from  his  adding  this  observation,  f*^hat;Fros- 
pero  in  his  reason  subjoined,  why  he  calls  her  a  MzW  9f .  his 
life,  seems  to  allude  to  some  logical  distinctibn  of  ciuse% 
making  her  the  final  cause.**  But  if  lam  not  mistaken,  this 
obscunljr  may  be  dispelled  by  a  little  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Prospe'ro,  and  to  a  like  mode  of  speaking  used  by 
him  towards  the  end  of  the  play.  ' 

He  is  represented  by  the  Poet  to  be  a  person  of  a  philo- 
•ophical  and  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  as  such  must  be  sup-^ 
pcsed  to  have  employed  his  thmights  upon  that  future'sfate^ 
of  existence,  which  will  succeed  theentiredissolution  of  the" 
visible  fabric  of  tile  universe,  described  by  him  in  those  *ad-^^ 
aiirablc^  lines,  that  are  so  "well  knowii  ai  eo  render  a  repeti- 
tion of  them  linnecessary.  In  the  words  under  ejcaminatioti, 
Prpspero  then  may  be  conceived  to  have  intimated,  that  to 
consult  and  provide  for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter,  for 
his  own  temporal  Wel&re,  ahd  for  bis  spiritual  concerns,' was 
the  whole  business  of  his  life,'  or  that  fM-  which  he  lived ; 
and  that  to  each  of  these  inte^resti^ng  articles  he  allotted  an 
emial  portion  of  his  time  and  thoughts, 

with  the  view  of  satisfying  your  readers  that  tbi^  is  not  a 
vague  interpretation,  I  will  reier  them  to  the  last  speech  ex- 
cept one,  delivered  by  Prospero,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
Uie  fifth  Act,  where  he  appears  to  have  i^esumed  the  same 
train  of  ideas,  and  has  adopted  the  same  word  as  expressive 
ff  his  sentiments  ^  for  he  says, 

ril  bring  vbu  to  your  ship;  and  so  to  Naples; 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptials 
Of  these  our  dear  beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  ray  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Happy  as  the  old  man  knew  he  should  be  with  leaving 
Miranda  married  to  the  Prince  of  Naples,  he  was'very  sen''' 
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aible  that  his  beloved  daugh^ierlrould  coiiiSim^  to  be  the  ob«f' 
ject  of  his  affectionate  care ;  and  haying  been  before  deprived ; 
of  his  dukedom,  in  some  measure  through  his  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  that  high  station^  he  was  determined  in  his  own 
niind>  on  his  return  to  Milan,  not  to  neglect  his  worldly 
af&irs :  but  it  was  also  his  fixed  purpose,  still  to  appropriate 
a  third  part  of  his  time  to  meditating  upon  his  IbsX,  momen* 
tous  change;  or,  that 

Every  third  thought  should  be  his  grave. 
1785,  i%.  W.andD. 

Mr.  Urban,  Junes.    ' 

If  I  have  not  already  overloaded  you  with  remarks  ocr 
Shakespeare,  please  to  insert  the  following.  '  ]  ^  ^ 

T.  H-W. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. — "I  remember  (says  Barckley)  a 
pretie  experiment  practised  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  upon  a  drunkard.  As  this  Emperour  on  a  time  entered 
into  Gaunt,  there  lay  a  drunken  fellow  ouerthwart  the 
atretes,  as  though  he  had  bene  dead ;  who,  least  the  horse*, 
men  should  ride  ouer  him,  was  drawen  out  of  the  way  by  the 
legges,  and  could  by  no  means  be  wakened ;  which,  when, 
the  Emperour  saw,  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  vp  andcarried 
il^ome  to  his  pallace,  and  ysed  as  he  had  appointed.  I^e  was 
brought  into  a  faire  chamber  lianged  with  costly  arras,  his 
clothes  taken  off,  and  laid  in  a  stately  bed  meet  for  Uie 
Emperour  himselfe.  He  continued  in  sleepe  vntil  the  next 
day  almost  noone.  When  he  awaked  and  had  lyen  wqndring 
a  while  to  see  himself  in  such  a  place,  and  diuerse  braue; 

{entlemen  attending  upon  him,  they  took  him  out  of  the 
ed,  and  apparelled  him  like  a  prince,  verie  costly  gar- 
ments, and  all  this  was  done  with  verie  great  sileace  on 
e verie  side.  When  he  was  ready,  there  was  a  table  set  and 
furnished  with  verie  daintie  meats,  and  he  set  in  a  chaire  to 
eate,  attended  vpon  with  braue  courtiers,  and  serue4  as  ijf 
the  Emperour  had  bin  present,  the  cupboord  full  of  gold  plate 
and  diuerse  sortes  of  wines.  When  he  saw  such  preparation 
made  for  him,  he  left  any  longer  to  wonder,  and  thpught  it 
not  good  to  examine  the  matter  any  further,  but  took  his 
fortune  as  it  came,  and  fell  to  his  meate.    His  wayters  with 

freat  reuerance  and  dutie  obserued  diligently  his  nods  and 
ecks,  which  were  his  signe^  to  call  for  that  he  Jacked,  for 
words  he  vsed  none.    As  he  thus  sate  in  his  maie^e  eating 


k 
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and  drinkittg,  he  to6ke  in  his  caps  so  freelie,  that  he  felFfast 
asleepe  againeas  he  sate  in  his  chaire.  Hisattendants  stHl^p^d 
him  out  of  his  fresh  apparel,  and  arrayed  him  with  his  owne 
ragges  againe,  and  carried  him  to  the  place  where  they 
found  him,  where  he  lay  sleejiing  vntil  the  next  day.  After 
he  wa$  awakened,  andj:eli  intotbecompt^nieof  hi^acduaint- 
ance,  being  asked  where  he  had  bene ;  he  answered  tnat  he 
had  bene  asleepe,  and  had  the  pieasantest  dream  that  ever 
he  had  in  his  life ;  and  told  them  all  that  passed,  thinking 
that  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  Ave^me.^^— A  Discourse  of  the 
Felicitie  of  Many  by  Sir  Richard  Barckley,  Knt.  1598,  p.  24. 

This  frolic  seems  better  suited  to  the  gaiety  of  the  gallant 
Francis,  or  tothe  revelry  of  tw*,  boisterous  Henry,  than  to 
the  cold  and  distant  manners  of  the  reserved  Charles,  of 
whose  private  character,  however,  historians  have  taken 
little  notice.         ■ 

Macbeth, — The  Witchj  an  unptibUshed  tragi-coomodiey  by 
Thomas  Middle ton^  whence  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  songs,  and  some  hints  for  the  incantations,  in 
Macbeth,  must,  from  th^  evidence  of  the  following  passage, 
have  been  written  after  the  39th  of  Elizabeth  (1597),  when 
the  act  wa^  made  against  minstrels,  fiddlers,  B,nd  pipers. 

'Twill  be  a  worth ie  work, 
To  put  down  all  theis  pipers  (smokers) :  'tis  great  pity, 
There  should  not  be  a  statut  against  them, 
As  against  Q'dlers.  Act2.sc,  1, 

.    .      .   i    .  ♦  :       ■■ .    .  '  i    • 

ft 

But  it  is  probable,  from  the  familiar  mention  of  tobacco,  to 
which  Shakespeare  hath  rro  alliision,  that  this  perforniance 
did  not  appe^.r  ti^s^y^r^lf/j^^ear^  rfter  tl^  jicG  of  James. 

Middleton,  in  his  dedication  to  this  play,  says,  it  was  *^f^- 
mrantlyi^iilrfifiedi'*  *i^hi^  seen&s  to  be  a  ipild  or  tender  v?ay 
of  pwning  l^^t  it  was  dapmed  by  an  ignorant  audience. 

Antony  and  tleopdira, — Act  ll.  Sicene  7. 

Pqnip.  This,  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast;  ? 

Ant.  It  ripens  toward  it.    Strike  the  vessels^  h&^  .  ^ 

Here  is  to  Cajsar.  r 

Vessels  TpToh2h\y  mean  kettle-dnims,  which  <vere  beaten 
when  the  health  of  a  person  of  eminenc^  was  drunk;  imme- 
diately after,  we  have,  "  make  battery  to  our  eats  with  the 
loud  music."    They  are  called  kettles  in  Hamlet.   , 

Give  me  the  cups; 
^         And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
VOL.  U.  V 


Johnson's  ($Kplaiiatipa>  "trywh^her  the  casks  soiit)4a^ 
.empty,"  d^gniaes  lijis  fewl  of  ihe  lords  qf  (he  whole  mrffl 
•iato  a  rustijc  reyel. 

^iV^  Xear.-^Act  II.  ^ceiie  2. 
itr^n/.  Stand)  rogue^  stand,  you  neais\«re,  strike. 

l^oes  ^^  neat  sbive^'  mean  apy  thing  more  th^n  cowherd? 

It  was  the  larJk^  the  A^o/^if  of  the  morn. 

Btrnieo  and  Juliet,  Act  S.  st.  4. 

Tlie  mountain  larkcj  daie's  A^r^Wj  got  on  wing. 

Brffwne^s  Britannia\^  Pastorals^  book  l.sc.  ^ 

Now  the  herald  lark 
Left  bis  ground  nest 

MiltorCs  Par.  Reg.  look  2.  c  27^.^ 

Ham,  a  sea  of  troubles. 

ffamlet,  Act  3,  ^c.  1. 

Warburton^s  emendation  is  needless,  as  Menander  uses 
the  very  saaie  expression. 

Fragvup.  22,  Amstel.  1719., 

In  marc  9i9<>2e^^iarum  te  conjicie^. 

You  will  throw  yourself  into  a  sea  qftr^les, 

\  Osr.  The  king,  l^r,  bath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be^ 
tween  yourself  and  him,  he  (Laertes)  shall  not  exceed  you 
(Hamlet)  three  hits ;  he  (Laertes)  bath  laid  on  (out  of) 
twelve  for  nine.    Act  5.sc.2. 

Laertes,  being  the  most  expert  fencer,  was  to  give  Ham- 
let nine  bits  out  of  twehe  passes.  Johnson's  note  seems 
more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  passage  itself.  But 
^his  learned  annotator,  employed  in  imravelling  such  trivial 
^ptanglements,  is  Etercules  spiimipg: 

Et  manu^  clavam  modo  (^ua  gerebal, 
Fila  deduxit 

lUI.Jme.  T.H.W. 
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LJJQCS^yjU.  Ii|^iu^ti<m«  and  accideoftaU  EeseiabUQces  of  MiltODr  &i^! 

.Mr.  Urban,  r  D^.%9. 

When  it  suits  you,  pWi^e  to  insert  a  few^  remarks  which 
I  have  made  in  looking  over  Newton's  edition  of  Milton/ 
If  sooie  of  them  appear  ininuie,  let  it  be  considered,  that 
whatever  gives  the  least  Hght  into  any  obscure  passage  in 
Qh^uper,  Shakespeare,  ]\iitton,  Dry  den,  or  Pope,  should 
not  b^  Esteemed  trivial ;  jnejth^r  will  imitations  or  acciden- 
tal resemblances  b^  neglected  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  in  what  manner  di^erent  author^  express  l^e  same 
thought  .The  works  of  tbose  our  greatest  masters  are 
growing  every  day  darker  from  the  shades  which  time 
gradually  spreads,  aver  them,  and  which  it  is  much  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  clear  off  effectually,  I  there- 
fore throw  my  mite  occasionally  into  your  valuable  collection. 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  H.W. 

NOTE^  ON  MILTON. 

Paradise  Last. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present, 

■  '•'/*  B;  i^T.  13*. 

Coiue4  fro^  Homer's  invocation  of  the  Muses : 

■  /iii.v.484. 

^Ifis^uti  ike  now,  O  ye  Muses!   who  have  celestial 

mansions; 
For  ye  are  goddesses,  and  are  present,  and  know  all 

things,*'       t' ,       1  :     r ;  i 

That  sea-beast ' 
Leviathan,  which  Go^  of  all  his  works 
•    Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream: 
Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  fo^, 
\    The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founderM  skiff 

Deemi^  some  island,  oft,  as  s^ainen  toH^ 
'Wkh6}(0d  anchor  in  bis  ^aiy  rindy         ^ 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee. 

Ver.  20Q. 


I 

&it  Imtatiaksand aceidenkU SesefnManca'of  Miitojt,  Ki. 

*^  It  sometimes  falleth  out^  that  mariners,  thinking  these  ^ 
whales  to  be  islands,  and  casting  otit  ankers  upon  their  backs,- 
are  often  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  Bishop  of  Breme, 
in  old  tim^,  sent  certaine  legates  with  a  conv^ent  of  friers  to 
preach  and  publish  in  the  north  the  popish  faith ;  and  wheii' 
they  had  spent  ^  long  iouroey  in  sailing  towafds  the  north,, 
they  c^me  unto  an  iland,  and  there  casting  th^ir  anker,  th^y! 
went  ashore,  and  kindled  fires,  and  so  provided  victuals  for 
the  rest  of  their  journy.  But  wheti  their  fires  grew  very 
hote,  this  iland  sanke,  and  suddenly  Vanished  away,  and  the 
mariners  escaped  drowning  velry  narrowly  with  the  boatf^^ 
ijbat  was  presient.**    Sackluyfs  foj/ages^t.  56S. 

'  •  '  ■  ■  .    *      V      »  '  t  . 

His  ponderous  shiekl, 
—  r  ■  the  broad  circumference 


Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon, — . 

Ver.  284, 

**  And  on  her  shoulder  hung  her  shield, — 
As  the  fair  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect/' 

Spenser's  F.  2.  B.  V.  Cant.  v.  St  S. 

While  (wer^head  the  moon^ 
they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 


Intent,—  V.  784. 

*^  Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminmte  Luna; 
Juniitaeque  Nymphis  Gratis  decentes 
jiltemo  terrain  fuaiiunt  pede.*^ 

Hor.  L.  I.  Od.  iv.  r.  5. 

Like  a  comet  burnM, 

and  from  his  horrid  hair 


Shakes  pestilence  and  war* 

B.  ILt*  708* 

So  Spenser: 

'^  All  as  a  blazing  star  doth  far  out-cast 
His  hairy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispred^ 
At  sight  whereof  the  people  stand  agast.'* 

-F.  2.  B.  III.  Cant  i.  St.  15. 

And  Sylvester:  ' 

"  There,  with  long  bloudy  hair,  a  blazing  star  * 
Threatens  the  world  with  f^miRf  plague^  and  wat.*^ 

Again: 


Imiiations  and  accidmtal  Mes^nbbmeesqfMUtcn,  He.  ^§S 

"  That  Jutiry  cornet^  that  long  streaming  star,  : 

Which  threateiis  earth  with  famine,  plague  and  war !^       ' ' 

...  '  '  .J 

'    DuBartas,1ld,Dayy\it,Wee)i. 

Pope  hath  introduced  U>is  passage  from  Milton,  into  the 
translatiofi  of  the Hiaii,  where  Homer  only  says,  h  f  irug  1J5, 
like  a  star. 

.  '■  ^*  Like  the  red  star,  that  from  his  flaming  hair 
Shakes  down  diseases^  pestilence,  and  war. ^^  - 

B.  xix.  V.  412. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek,  new  haunt  for  prey,'- 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure. 
Leaps  o*er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold-— 

B.  IV.v.  183. 

'*  Like  as  a  wolfe  about  the  closed  fold 

Rangeth  by  night  his  hopi^d  prey  to  get, 

Enrag'd  with  hunger,  and  with  malice  old, 

Which  kinde  Iwixt  him  andharmlesse  sheepe  hath  set.*' 

Fail f ax* s  Tasso,  xix.  35. 

Btehtley,  in  a  note  on  verse  303  of  this  book,  is  surpf ised 
that  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  person  of  Adam, 
should  omit  his  beard.  Newton  imagines  it  was  because 
the  painters  never  represent  our  first  parent  with  one.  But 
neither  the  critic  nor  the  good  bishop  were  aware  of  the 
ignominy  which  the  beard  of  man  lies  under.  Helmont 
gravely  asserts,  that  Adam  vi^as  created  a  handsome  young 
man,  without  a  beard;  but  that  his  face  was  afterwards  de- 
graded with  hair,  like  the  beasts,  for  his  disobedience  ^  and 
that  Eve,  being  less  guilty,  was  permitted  to  retain  her 
smooth  face.  The  fantastic  philosopher  also  adds  this  es&tra- 
ordinary  remark ;  that,  if  ah  angel  appears  with  a  beard,  j-ou 
may  depend  on  it  that  he  i is  an  evil  one,  for  no  good  angel 
ever  wore  >at beard.  **  Adami  creabatur  juvenis,  aVwi^m^; 
iloridus;  quamobrem  ut  primus  verecundias  infractor  enot^Sr 
ceret,  Deusimento,  genisv  atque  labris  Adami  pilos  obnasci 
voluit,«  ut  miikoruni  quadrupedum  compar^  socius  et  simtiis 
^sset:  .£vam  vero,  pudoris  et  pudiciti^e  tenaciorcm,  vulfu 


t  •  • 


•  J 


7  ' ' 


*  Nature. 
U3 


Sf 4  Imiiaiums'atid  accidintal  Sesemibmces  rfMUUm^  tke^ 

polito  decoram  retinuit  Inter  sigfaa  quibus  angeli  in  appara- 
tionibuB  distbguiintur  unum  capiytale  est :  si  appiannt  bar- 
batus  aogelus,  malu^  estp;  £ud»mon  enim  nunquam  barba- 
tus  apparuit*^ 

Tbither  came  Uriel,  gliding  ihrough  the  eyeh 
On  a  sun  beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  nighty — 

The  angel  Michael  thus  descends ; 

^^  Or  in  the  stillnesse  of  a  moone-^shin^  eaven, 
A  foiling  star  so  giideth  down  from  heaven/* 

Fairfax'i  TassOy  B.  ix.  St.  et. 

Neither  various  stile 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence  ^ 

Flow'd  from  their  lips,  id  prose  or  numerous  vers^ 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  niore  sweetness  ;— 

B.V.v.  146. 

.  Qa  tbe  contrary,  a  modem  writer  on  the  Origin  ahd  Pl-o- 
gress  of  Language,  hath  laboured  much  to  prove  what  Lu- 
er^ius  had  said  in  fewer  words,  that  the  first  men  were 
l&Qte,  and  that  it  was  several  ages  before  they  could  speak 
di$tiactly.  The  fedinfi[s  of  Lord  M.  would  have  been  much 
hiktty  if  he  had  known  tkat  he  was  flatly  contradictiug  a  pef^ 
Bon  of  so  amiable  a  character  as  St.  Hildegardis,  as  well  as 
Milton;  for  she  teUa  us,  that  the  voice  of  the  first  man  was 
$Q  extensively  harmonious^  that  it  contained  the  whole  art 
of  tnusicy  and  was  so  powerful,  that  it  would  have  been  too 
much  for  degenerate  ears ;  nay,  that  it  was  so  sonorous^  thai 
wheo  Adam  began  to  sing,,  it  fiigbtened  even  the  devil  kioi- 
(el£  But  take  the  very  words  of  tbis  virgii>-saint  and  pro- 
pbeteBs,  in  the  ser^ion  which  she  preached  in  Latin  to  the 
good  people  of  Medtz  in  the  twelftii  costury.  ^^  Adam — in 
eiijus  voce  sosiiis  omnis  barmociiafi  et  totins  nuaaicse  artis, 
aaibequaBi  delinquerjst,  suavitas  erat;  ita  ut  si  in  iUo  statu, 
^Q  foni!iatii&  erat,  permanisset,  infirmitas  mortalis  hominis 
virtutem  et  sonoritatem  vocis  illius  ferre  non  posset.  Cum 
autem  deceptor  ejus  audisset,  quod  homo,r-^tam  soiiore 
cantare  ccepisset, — exterritus  ^st!^ 


Vfk»  isfaaU  d^ide  when  lacia  with  amUr  t9ittes4  ? 

^        ,         > 

'  Rear  ^1  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  light. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  poweki^r^ 

V.  600. 

^  The  tnigbty  regencies 

Of  Seraphim  and  Potentates  and  Thrones  , 
ththeittfipk  degrees  i-^ 

Y.14S.    '' 

'      ^  Ihiosfe  hierarchi^ls  thkt  <love*s  ^eat  will  stipply, 
Whosd  orders  forinfed  iii  tripjicitie, 
Holding  their  plaefes  by  the  tret).le  trine, 
,  JVIake  up  that  holy  theologike  nine : 
TAri>Hes,  Cherubiri,  tod  Seraphin,  that  rise 

.      jAsx  the  j&viA  thi^ee  ;  when  Frtncipaltm^ 
With  DominatwnSi  P^testai^s^  ate  pl^c'd 
The  second ;  *nd  the  Epipbonian  last, 
Whifeh  Venhtesj  Ahg^^ls,  and  Archangels  bee.*' 

DraytorCs  Man  in  the  Madne. 

Even'-eyp 
felki'd  Itchthitig  atid  shot  forth  pernJ<!ji6us  fire 
Among  th*  accorsM,  that  witber'd  all  their  strength.-^* 

B.  VI.  V.  848. 

This  ^imlited  description  resembles  a  {>sissag^  in  J^^chy*- 
lus,  Pronpethtus  Vfnctus.  v.  956.  • 

The  s^an  with  arched  n$ck^ 
Between  her  white  wings  viuntHng  proudly, — 

B.mv.  433. 

^^  The  j  ealoos  man^  tbcrd  csiwimming  in  MBipmAe^  > 
With M^jar^*4  Araar^ ihe^wsteifs  diddirTide.'' 

Again:'- '  •    ■->:■  ,<j,  ?■  .  ■  •■  '  -i  :.;:'!    ■     ' 

Wisichrlililb  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  Ions  arched  throaL'' 
.      .    ,  Polj/o&ion^  /Song  25. . , 

'MantMiigii%ie9m  i        H.. 

,   1*^1^^5115' midtgi  haWk  whioji  imnnHh  her  oh  pearcli.'^  ' 

^'^^  *>5   ;.  >..  ..  .:.,  ryl,  .:-,:i;;   . Thdt  milky  ^ftj^  •'<  -'^  '  -•  -'i 
'      ^Virt^ttigklij^a^a^ilfellttg^'J^^  ' 

fowdefd  mth  stars.  V,  579,^ 

y  4 


£96  Imitaiwnscwi<teeUenlalIUsem1}lances&^ 

^'  Poudred  wkh  stars  stiieaniing  with  glorioas  Ji^tl'' 
Silvester's  Du  Bartas^  4ih  Day,  ist  J^eek. 

Again:    "  ^    •   "."-  .      •  ■    ""il 

**  With  glistering  stars  imbost,  and  poudred  rich,** 

Fourth  Part  of  2d  Day  of  2d  Week. 

Jortin,  in  his  note  on  book  XI.  v.  ^^S,  introduce^  .the  fol- 
lowing remark : 

^^  Quod  superest,  aes  atque  aurum^  ferrumque  repertum  est, 
Et  simni  argenti  pondus,  plumbique  potestas ; 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  cremarat 
Montibus  in  magnis.*' 

.  Lucret,  li,b.  V.  v.  1240. 

*'  These  verses  want  emendation.  Plutnbt  potestds '  is  non- 
sense.    The  stop  should  be  placed  thas :  •-' 

■  ■  ,    .  ^ 

**  Et  simul  argenti  pondus  plumbique,  potesU^^  . , 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes,'  &q. 

"  Argenti  pondus  plumbique,  as  in  Virgil,  argenti  pondus  et 
auri.  Potestas  ignis  expresses  the  consuming  power  of  fire. 
We  have  potentia  solis  hi  Virgil,  ^nA.potestas  nerbdrurn.^- 

JORTIN. 

If  Dr.  Jortin  had  examined  the  whole  passage  in  Lucre- 
tius relating  to  the  discovery  of  metals  and  the  uses  men 
first  applied  them  to,  he  would  not  have  thought  any  altera-, 
tion  necessary  in  the  pointing. 

**  Et  terebrare  etiam,  ac  pertundere,  perque  forare. 
Nee  minus  argento  facere  hasc  auroque  parabant, 
Quani  validi  primum  violentis  viribus  asris : 
Nequicquam :  quoniam xxdebBtvicta potestas, 
Nee  potei^at  pariter  d^rum  suffi^rre  laborem. 
Nam  fuit  in  pretio  magis  aes,  aurumque  jacebat 
Propter  inuHlitatem  faebeti  mucrone  retusum.** 

.  V.V.1267. 


:0:ilC^ 


A      , 


No  doubt  the  potestas  plumbi  in  the  former  quotation  hath  the 
same  meaning  as  the  potestasjoAri  ei  argenti  in  tbiis.  The 
plain  import  of  this  description  of  the:PO<5t  is,  that  naet^ls 
were  first  discovered  by  t^tje^iiriiing;  of  forests,  aiid  that  men 
valued  the  different  ^orts^  in  eafly  aj;es,  according  as  they 
found  them  inoij^  or  teas  ^h^ni,  when  they  attempted  to  us^ 
them  in  sucl}  tooljii  a^d  inf|tr4jl^0<^!;a^.  thQir  Q<^a^tQfi^  re- 
quired. /  .^t^^lv  ,  .  ^  :    -i. ,' 

i:        .} 


Im^ionsanda€c0enialBesemblancesqfMilim^t(C^  2P7 


Paradise  Regained. 

Sea  or  shore, 

Freshet^  or  purling  brook, 

B.  11,344. 

'^  With  fragrant  scaells  and  fine 
J^ freshet  runs." 

HcLckluyfs  Foyages,!.  566. 

Shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face — 

III.  323. 

«  Telorum,  aut  grandinis  instar 
Eiphseas.^' 

:  Stat^Thcb.L.ivV.4ld. 

• 

"They  were  ymet 
With  a  sharp  sfumre  ofarrowes^  which  them  staid." 

Jjo^wj.  fl  2.  B.  V.  Canfiv.  St.  38. 

me.  Jan.,  .T.  H.W^ 


/    /  . 


W[r.  Urban, 

IF  the  following  remarks  are  worth  insertion  in  your  use-' 
ful  Miscellany,  they  are  much  at  yjour  sendee. 

Sure  he  that  made  usy  with  such  large  discourse^ 
Looking  before  and  after j  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  Grod-like  reason 
To  rust  in  lis  unused. — 

Act  4.  sc.  4.  Ham.  Shak. 

Theobald  produces  two  passages  from  Homer,  where  thift 
thought  occurs.  See  Iliad,  r.  109.  Iliad  x.  249.  Mr.  Gray, 
in  the  fragment  of  a  most  beautiful  Ode  on  Vicissitude,  has 
the  same  idea.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  edition,  has  not  remarked 
it  amongst  his  other  imitations.    See  p.  95.  Vol.  I. 

'     *       • 

**  Their  natures  now  that  wildly  flow 
^  i.  : .       No  yesteraay^  nor  morrow  know ; 

'  Tis  man  alone  that  joy  descries^  . 

Withforwardy  and  reverted  eyesP  , 

The  breez^y  call  of  incense  breathing  mom. 

EkgyinC.C.Yard. 


*»'      . 


This  epithet  is  suggested  by  Milton  and  unnoticed  hf 
Mr.  Mason.     See  P.  Lost. 

"  Now  when  a  ssici'eid  light  began  to  dawn. 
In  Edenj  on  the  h^^mid  dowers  thi^t  f>r9atk'd 
Theit  morning  incemcy — ** 

These  sifall  %he})^  pa$miis  tetir. 

~  Mton.  CM. 

...  4 

"  T^e  fury  passions  ftrom  that  flood  began 
And  tttrtt  on  man,  a  fiercer  tyrant,  man. — ^^ 

A/^*^  Sd.  Eth.  Ep. 
The  painful  family  pi  death. 

♦♦  Kite,  fear,  aiid  grief,  the  family  of  pain.** 

Popiefs  &d.  Eth.  Ep. 

Wh«i  <aray  wrote  bis  Churcti -yard,  his  mind  seems  to 
liave  been  much  tinctured  with  reading  Tickeli's  Poem  to 
the?  Eari  of  Warwick.  It  were  difficult  to  prodUbe  piissages 
that  were  immediately  parallel.  I  must  refer  your  readers, 
therefore,  to  the  two  pieces;  the  following  imit&tiofis  arU 
amongst  the  most  striking. 

**  Proud  names  who  onfce  the  reins  of  etti^iatllield.** 

TiCKELL. 

*'  Hands  that  tbe  red  of  esnpife  liu^t  it^ye  hekL*^ 

Grav, 

•*  What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  khell  inspire^^ 
The  pealing  organ^  and  the  pausing  choir  !'* 

TKJWIiU 

*^  The  peatir^  anthem  swdls  th6  note  of  praise.** 

Gray  appears  to  have  been  a  most  atfieotiin^  reaiier  of 
Cowley,  as  he  has  adopted  many  of  his  occasional  brilli-* 
ances,  whicfar  Dt*.  Hiaird  ha^  praited  onit  m  hin  edition ;  this, 
however,  seems  to  hav^  escaped  faim;    C^i^ey  beautifu^^ 
i^xclaims: 

"  Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge.  iBiay 
Ilfr^yaumtie^n  ms  miking^evefty  d^^  &c. 

;- ...  i.  .J  :.}  A  fJurd'sEdit,  Vol.  I,  p.  U7* 


«<  Say,  Fatter  Tbunes,  far  thou  hast  seen/'  &c. 

GftAY. 

<^  Henc<^  ^twas  k  master  in  those  ancient  days, 

F^thei:  itself  was  but  n*  second  name.'*  \ 

ffurd*s  Edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

These  lines  are  in  imitation  of  JuvenaFs  fine  apostrophe. 

*'  Dii  nis^ormn  umbris  tennem  et  sine  pmidere  terram; 
Spirantesquecrocbs,  et  urhk  perpetuum  rer, 
Sui  pr€^ephrem  sancti  vriutre  parentis 
Esse  loco, —7.  Sat. 


To  mie  the  sun  is  more  delightful  far, 
Aiid  ail  fair  days  much  faurer  are,  &c. 


Cowlet; 


*'  Instar  veris  enini  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Afiulsitpopulo,  gratior  it  dieSj 
Et  soles  melius  nitent^^ 

.  Jffbr.  5  0d.  4B, 

£dwards^s  iSonnet  upon  a  Family  Picture,  has  as  much 
tnerit  as  any  sonnet,  perhaps,  can  be  entitled  to;  there  is  a 
passage  in  one  of  Pope^s  letters,  that  reminds  us  of  tba 
leading  idea  that  pervades  the  sonnet. 

It  seems  that  like  a  column  left  alone. 
The  tottering  remnant  of  some  spkndidfane, 
*Scap'd  from  the  fury  of  the  barbarous  Gaul, 
And  wasting  time,  which  has  the  rest  o'er  thrown. 
Amidst  our  houses'  ruins  I  remain 
Single,  unproppM,  and  nodding  to  my  fall. 

Edwakds. 

^^  Nothing,  says  Seneca,  is  so  melancholy  a  circumstance 
in  human  lite,  or  so  reconciles  us  to  the  thought  of  our  death, 
as  the  r^flettibd  and  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us !  Who  wmU  stttnd  alone^  the  sole  rematniitg 
mw,  the  last  toU&nng  cdlwnn  of  all  the  fabric  of  friendship^ 
ooce  so  large,  see^siingly  so  strong,  and  yet  so  suddenly 
sunk  and  buriedv^-Letter  10th,  to  Hon.  R.  Digby.  Vol.  VL 
p.  87. 

In  support  of  th&uaage  of  the  word  tale  in  Milton,  which 
an  anonymofu^rwriler  suggested  to  Mr.  Warton  in  his  lat« 
edition,  petiuyte  Ibb  folio winf^ passage  may  be  addx^ed:    * 


SOO  LhtMtow  and  accidental  SesembJafi^ 

'''.'r  '•r^•^ — r^^-* — '»<'■■'  «*"t  !■  nof  the  v^ii^  '•  * 

Of  Alsbury,  whose  grass  seems  given  out  by  ialeJ** 

Milton  feeeras  to  have  been  a  great  reader  of  Phineas 
JFletcher,  and  Drayton.     I  shall  feref  yodr  readers  to  a  few 
instances.  See  Fletcher,  p.  173,  sect.  58.  "to  try  what  may 
be.**     See   Par.   Lost,    b.    1,  270.    "  eyes   that  sparkling 
blazed.^    Milton,  193;  b.  1.     See  Fletcher,  sect  61,  174. 
SeCf  Par.  Lost,  b.  1,  48.    See  Fletchetj  sect.  54>  pi  174, 
*'  troop  to  the  infernal  jail^    Ode  on  Ch.  Nativity.    "  Troop 
the  poor."  Fletcher,  p.  131.   "  numbers  numberless."  Flet- 
cher,   P.    Island,    123.    "  shapeless   shapes.".     Fletcher, 
166,    "  nummed    soul."     Fletcher,    83,    "  imparadised." 
Fletcher,  P.  Island,  p.  4.    The  expressive  alliteration  of 
Milton's  combinations  is,  in  some  instances,,  to  be  found 
in .  both  Fletcher  and  Drayton  "  valleys  dark  and  deep^ 
Drayton,  Fol.  Edit.  p.  279,  coL  1.  "  Ryedale  dark  and  deep.** 
378,  coL  1.  "  rude  resort."  Drayton,  337, 305,  col.  2.  "  waste 
4Df  waters."  Drayton,  349,  col.  1.    Married  applied  to  music, 
»ee  Drayton,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  52.  col.  2.  **  whilst  she  sat  under 
hn  esfate  of  lawn."  Drayton,  p.  73,  col.  1.  Milton  uses  jr/a/e 
in  this  sense*  "  saily  wings,"  Drayton,  p.  368,.  col.  2.  "  flag- 
gy sails,"  Fletch.  P.  Island,  173.     See  Milton's  Par.  Lost, 
pT  I,  225.     Drayton's  15th  Sonnet  seems  suggested  by  the 
kory  of  Coucy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  HoweH's  Letters, 
and  in  Baron's  Cyprian  Academy.    Drayton  has  an  idea 
which  I  never  saw  exceeded,  though  we  frequently  find 
common-place  ideas  of  the  kind;  perhaps,  notwithsts^nding^ 
Its  beauty,  it  has  something  the  cast  of  a  conceit, 

'*  Whilst  in  their  c("ystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupids  look." 
The  two  following  liqes  are  a  specimen  of  pne  imagery, 
not  easily  to  be  equalled ; 

"  Her  mantle  richly  wrought  with  sundry  flowers ; 
Her  moistful  temples  bound  with  quivering  reeds." 

Drayton^  3J?6,  col,  1. 

Lord  Rochester's  verses  on  Nothing,  which  Dr,  Johnson 
supposes  might  have  been  suggested  by  a  Latin  Poem,  on 
that  subject,  by  Passerat,  might  hzxe  arisen  froni  some 
Terses  ot*  P.  Fletcher,  on  the  same  subject,  see  p.  70;  or 
he  might  have  found  the  idea  in  Crashaw,  p.  14.  It  is  much 
»to  be  regretted  that  Mr,  Upton  did  not  live  to  complete  hi^ 
in-Hgniftcent  edition  of  Spenser;  he  has^  left  all  the  minor 
poems  impoblished.  Spenser's  incongruities,  as  well  as  hie 
Wattties,  are  without'^i(l.    ^S^e  Shep^  Cat  Agpril.  f  , 


Imitdtwns  aid  ateideniid  Resemttances  df  Milton]  Jf c  18 1 

I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place. 

Where  my  Goddess  shines^ ; 
And^ter  her  the  other  Mci9es  ti^9    t  .      /    / 

With  their  violinssk 

See  likemse  Shep.  Cal.  June. 

I  saw  Calliope  with  Muses  ipoe. 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound 
Their  ivorjr  lutes  and  *i2//i^Mn>i5/br^^4JL 

From  the  ridiculous  insignia  of  violins  and  tamburiHs,  that' 
ireliere  assigned  to  the  muses,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
imagine  that  Spenser  had  seen  a  p^ipting  by.  Carlo  -Ma- 
ratti,  who  has  very  facetiously  drawn  Apollo,  playing  on  the 
fiddle,  surrounded  bj  the  nine  muses.  .The  iii^it^tioDs  of 
Spenser,  Which  we  find  in  Shakespeare^. are  not  unfrequent; 
the  following  instance  (if  it  comes  under  the  head  of  aa 
imitation)!  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  remarked.  Cassiuft* 
lays  of  Cssar,  to  Brutus : 

.  Why,  roan,  he  doth  bestride  this  fiaiTOw  world. 
Like  a  Coloissus,  and  we,  petty  men. 
Walk  underrhis  h\^e  legs. 

Jui.  C^s.  Stene  ^» 

See  F.  Queen,  B.  4.  Cant.  10. 

^*  But  I,  tho'  meanest  man  of  many  moe. 
Yet  much  disdaining  unto  hi^  ty  lout, 
Or  creep  between  his  legs,"  ' 

**  This  bold  bad  man,"  occurs  in.  ShiJ^esp*  Hen.  VIIL 
Act  2.  sc.  4.  a  mode  of  expression  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  Spenser,  "  like  a  pined  ghost,"  Spenser,  B.  3.  Cant.  2. 
$U  Shakespeare  ihas  tbi^..  w<^rd  iii  one  of  his  most  exqul^ 
lite  soDn^%  ^1  hai;igin|;  her  pale  and  pined  head  beside.^* 

'■   V  With  you  bring  triumphant  Jl/ar/. 

Spens.  Introd,  b.l.  Stan.  3. 

This  usage  of  the  word  Mart  for  Mars  we  find  in  Massin* 
{el's  Bashml  Lover.    Mason's  Edit.  p.  289. 

1786,  Feb.  C-:-.T--0. 
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S(tt     Benmis  dn  WwtmU  E4itim  ^MiHQjtis^  JPkm, 


J.XXXVIII.  Rematki  mWartoii's  EdHion  df  MilKMsS  SwreaO^ 

Poems* 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  received  pleasure  and  information  from  Mn 
Wartotfs  edition  of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems,  I  yenture  to 
9end  you  a  fbw  remarks  which  were  made  when  I  perused 

k.  ■ 

T-HLW. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Igiurels,  and  once  more 

Ye  myrtles  brown,' with  iv^  never  sere, 

I  come  to  phick  your  berries  hars|i  and  cnji4e» 

And,  with  forc'd  fingers  rude,  !r 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  ^he  ii^ellowing  yes^. 

tvciPAS.  var.  U 

•*  Et  vQs^  0  lauri^  carpam^  et  te,  pvoxima  mvrt^.^* 

Tirg.  Ect.  2.  V.  414. 

Att^M,  in  the  note  translated  if^ni,  t^  «^  remarkable  in« 
litaute  of  the  editoi^s  neglecting  to  revise.  "  The  'mellowing 
year,''  that  is,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  ii^  i^ot  very  properly  ^- 
plied  by  the  poet  to  Laurels,  Myrtles,  and  Ivy,  which  are 
all  ever-greens,  and  cliwge  tbi^  le«vea  in  tJie  sipring. 

And  bid  fair  p^ce  be  to  my  sable  shrou^- 

ver,  22. 

It  is  observable  that  Shakespeare's  shroud  ^^rees  ^ith  tb^ 
modern. 

'<  TFAilr  his  ^Anwd  as  the  morniiaia  9new«^'^ 

Jfamkii  Act  ^.  Sb.  s^ 

Whence  did  Milton  ^md  Mlallet  take  th^  sable  shrouds  f 

**  Chty-cold  was  her  lily  hand 
That  held  her  JwWe  MrW." 

.  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eve-lids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  andT  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 


Mr.  Warton,  iiil^ii  <;€^f^lu4iflg  ^l^^mtfiiii^a  tii^  poem, 
imagines,  tf^l;  bjf!  f^^  gW-^K  winrw  feer  ^^ born,"  the 
P^f  ^scribes  "  the  S9^r^.  %:  tt^  btti;«ii|g  .^  tbe  c/u^erJ* 
Butmorningy  nootty  and  niglit.  I  apprehend,  are  here,  dis- 
ttagukh^dt-^/^  agrees  much  4>^tter  wit(i  ncipn  than  vnth 
sua-^set.  Vjusihoifn ^tke gr^^^  pvdbabl^ thp  peculiarly 

^inct Kyhi^f  of  the  giiat*.  The  chafer  which  'flies  in  thd 
^veaingy  the  Sc^f£fMt»Jl^ib&>2/^d;,  emerges  from  the  ^rouqdi 
at  die  first  expatisiob  dt  the  leases,  when  the  weather  U 
seldom  sultry  at  eiiy  tiiiie  of  the  day;  the  flight  of  the  sol^ 
stitial  chafer  i^^  ^it»  qame  implies,  at  ]V):fdi^umiaer,  and  i« 
not,  like  the  other,  confined  partipqUrly  to  thp  evening; 
bu^  thoi  appearance  of  both  these  insects  is  too  local  and 
temporary  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  our  poet  in  such  ge*^ 
aera}  terttts*- M  ' 


I  ■  J  I 


The  pansy /r^tf  it/ with  jet. 

Oj:beautck>usyr^^|i^^  ^^fi  n^^j^  ^  fx^mgle^  Imf** 

Th<mson*s  tVinter.  v.  824, 

JobasoD,  in  bis  DktioqaryrfitroneQasly  supposes  jfnwift 
to  be  a  8o6ttisk  word,  brought  into  England  by  Thomson. 

J^e  to^cb'd  ihe  (^nder  stqps  of  iwrwe(j  ^^^^ 

By  ibis  iia^^ai^  pfpQ  of  ^rmffuUlsp  tb^  Doric  flute^ 
or  the  pipe  or  Pan,  is  intended,  which  the  sl^epherd  in  The- 
ocritus forms  of  nine  points  of  equal  length,  placed  by  the 
side  of  eaeb  otb^n  (J^l^  B.  v.  %\.Ji  |3MttbaJ;  of  Virgil  is 
composed  of  seven  which  are  unequal.  (EcL  2.  v.  36.^ 
WMm  in  bis  fifth  el^y,  fellows  ¥irgil.  ^ 

'^  Nunc  quoque  septena  modulatur  arundine  pastor. 

V.  118. 

L^  Allegro. 

Heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  siister  Graces  more, 
To  ivyrcrowned  t  BaccUus  bore ; 


a— K^W.— —— »ii— ^— i— — ■— w^— — »w— w—^ip— — .— — i».«i  ■■  ■  »■■■  turn  I  ■■  1  — — >»i— i»— n« 


•^•MaaM 


*  **  Her  waggoner,  a  BtnaU  grey-coated  gnsA, 

Ron\,  and  JuL 
'^  **  K*rf9B9f*m  Atcmrwp^    Hotter*     **  Kiftro^fmrvK^^    Greek.  £pig» 


(M>4     Remarks  on  Wartm^s  EdiHmtfM^ovfsP&eins. 

Orwhether  (as  some  sagersm^)''       '• 
The  firotick  wind  that  breaches  the' sprbg, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing.  ^  v.  IS.  • 

.  As  some  sager  sing.  \  By  this  expression  it.  appcians  that 
JVIilton  is  of  opinion,  thatil/{V/A  is  raihier  the  offspring  of 
Zephyr  and  AurorOy  that  is,  a  temperate  climate,  and 
early  hours,  than  of  Bacchus  and  Venus :  in  this  light  I 
always  understood  the  passage,,  ipd  with  deference  thipk 
the  alteration  oi  sager  to  ^(zgre^  unnecessary.  .     > 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  Tine, 
Or  the  twisted  ^^iiw/zw^. 

■  V.  47. 

.    •     ■ 

Sxceet-hriar  and  Eglantine  are  the  same  plant;  by  th^ 
epithet  twisted^  the  poet  seems  to  intend  the  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  uj9/a7u;(  hamlets  win  invito.  v.  91. 

*'  Secure  delight,"  "  At  secura  quies."  Virg.  G.  I  2.  v.  467. 
Upland  means  rude  or  unctdtivatea,  and  is  us^din  that  sense 
to  this  day  in  Essex.  Rustic  festivities  were  anciently  held 
at  the  borders  of  forests. 

Mr.  Warton  cites  in  a  note  on  v.  126,  from  the  "  Poetical 
Miscellanies  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Cambr.  1633,  4to.  p.  58." 

"  Clad  with  a  saffron  robej  in's  hand  a  tordhy 

•  ■  ■  .    .  ■     ■"        ,  •       ' '  .1 

But  the  real  line  of  Fletcher  is, 

**  Clad  with  a  saffron  coat,  in*s  hand  a  ligkt.^^* 

■       .  .        '.   ..      •• 

It  is  a  pity  the  learned  author  suffers. his  works  to:  be  dis- 
graced by  inaccuracies  so  easily  to  be  avoided. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

V.  137. 

"  To  marry  mine  immortal  Layes  to  their's." 

Sylvester'' s  Du  Bartas.  5  day^  1  weeA. 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  m  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure-     ' 

II  Penseroso.  V.  49. 


(*  This  error  it  corrected  in  tbe  second  ^ditioo.    B  }. 


Hemarks  on  WaH&ris  Edition  ^  MiUon'4  i^oims.^     3 W* 

Retired  leisure  is  the  Epioureili>  philosophy  personified. 
"  Inscriptum  Aor/u/w  (Epicuri):  Hospes  heic  bene  mane- 
bis,  heic  sumoium  bonum  voluptas  est."     Senec.  Epist,  21. 

-— — -  ejkigiri  l^taiti  ^^ntmhvsi  h&ftL^*  ' 

Juven,  Sat.  13,  i).  Mi. 

However  just  the  commentator^s  remarks  may  be  on  the 

Juaint  gardens  of  former  centuries,  there  seems  to  be  little 
mndatioB  for  fixing,  this  taste  on  Milton  ia  any  part  of  his 
life;.. he  do^s  not  place  his  chearf id  inan ^movig  clipped!  and 
distorted  everrgpieens,  but^ 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  gteert  ;^ 

and  tke  ]k*ojspeot  wkieh  e»iertain3  him  is  perfectly  free 
from  artificial  decoriutiob.    Out  poei V  pmsiu^  mm  retreats 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monunientat  oat, 
Wheve  th)e  vUde  axe  wibb  Hedved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  tbe  nymphs  to  d^unt^/ 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

If  tbel!\e  are  aay  alAiimiii»  to  the  tb{»ai>y:  art  i^^i^^iMl^^  they 
were  intended  a»a  compliment  to  his  patroness  at  Harefielcf^ 
where  the  gardens  were  probably  in  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  times.  That."  //w/i  giirderti^"  does  not  necessarily  imply 
tkonattival  or^^amepri,  is  pkiiv  £t*oili 

I;      Meadi&wi|/?r/f^  vtfitl^idaisies'iHed. 

PAUegro. 

While  the  bee  with- honied  thie. 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring 

With  such  consort  a^  they  keep,  >    . 

Entice  tiie  dewy-feather'd  sleep. 


V.  142. 


**  See  the  small  brook es- 


With  the  sn)ooth  cadence  of  their  murmuring. 
Each  bee  with  honey  on  her  laden  thye.*' 

Drayton^  $  Owle. 

"  Fontesque  ly^phis  obstrepunt  manantibu&^ 
Somnps  quod  invi^at  leves." 
.  Ilvr.  Epod,2.v.27. 


so*     Remarh  0n  IVdrKnis  Edition  ^Milton's  Poem^ 

Appi'oachi  and  kiss  her  sdcrid  ^sture's  hem. 

Arcades,  t.  88. 

**  Fairfax,  in  the  metrical  dedication  of  his  Tasso  to 
Queen  Ann^^  commands  his  Muse  not  to  approach  too  boldly^ 
nor  to  soil 

" Her  vestures  sacred  hem^^ 

WartOK% 

What  Queen  Anrie  does  Mr.  Warton  mean,  and  from  what 
/idition  of  Fairfaxl's  translation  does  he  quote  "  her  vesture's 
sacred  hem  ?"  The  edition  before  me  is  dedicated  "To  her 
high  Majestie,^'  concluding,  "  Your  Maiesties  humble  524*- 
Jecif]^  a.nd,  as  it  was  printed  in  1600,  can  be  applied  to  no 
other  queen  but  Elizabeth.  Anne  of  DenlnarK,  the  queen: 
of  James,  did  not  come  into  England  till  the  year  i6oi,  and* 
ihe  verse  is^ 


€i 


Her  hand,  her  lap,  her  vesture^ s  hem.^ 


Poor  Anne,  her  vesture* s  hem  was  not  held  yety  saired  by' 
Iber  craven  consort,  or  his  miniona 

O  thievish  niglit. 
Why  shottld^i^t  then,  bat  for  some  felonious  end,-— 

CoMus,  T.  195. 

Eurip.  Jphig.  in  Taur.  v.  122e. 

'This  might  be  rendered  thus  in  old  Bnglish;  ^^  the  night  h 
iot  thieves,  but  the  day  for  trtu  men!^ 

The  folded  flocks  pennM  in  their  waiiled  cotes:. 

^345. 

^^  Claudensque  iextis  cratibus  losttim  pecus/* 

Sor.  Epod.  2.  V.  45, 

Whence  Milton, 

'*  Dum  solus  teneros  chudeham  cra/t&tahoedqs.'' 

Epitaph.  Damon,  v.  141* 

Th3rrsis  ?  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayM 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrignd* 

r.  454» 
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'*  Orphea— 


Arte  materna,  rapidos  morantem  .  ' 
FlumiQum  lapsus.*^ 

Hot.  lib.  1.  Od.  12.  v.  S. 

I  hate  vrhen  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

r:  760. 

^oft/ng*  meal  at  the  mz?/ is,  I  believe,  a  modem  invention; 
and  bolting  would  not  so  often  have  been  alluded  to  by  our 
ancient  writers,  if  that  process  had  been  only  carried  on  in 
the  mill;  but,  a  century  ago,  almost  every  family  had  a 
Mting^hutcAy  the  use  of  which  was  consequently  familiar  t0 
the  poets  of  those  times.  Modern  reBnement  hath  obscured 
many  allusions  in  our  old  authors,  by  consigning  spinning, 
weaving,  dying,  and  oiher  formerly  domestic  employments^ 
to  different  trades. 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snawJ'^ 

Odes.    Hymn  on  the  Nativitj/y  v.  ^9. 

Hath  not  this  Cowleyan  conceit  an  impropriety  in  bringing 
mow  so  far  south  as  Bethlehem,  nearly  in  latitude  thirty 'Ona^ 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 

Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whiip'nng  n^w  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

Who  now  hath  qui^e  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  caloi  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  ware. 

**  Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  septem 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis: 
Turn  via  tuta  maris;  ventos  custodit,  et  arcet  , 
i£olus  egressu." 

Ovid.  Met,  lib.  1 1 .  v.  7^5* 

Thy  age,  like  bur's,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek,  ' 

Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 

When  thou  taught' st  Cambridge,  apd  King  Edward  Gre^fe. 

SoNKtT  IJ.v.  12. 

"  In  Cambridge  also,  in  St.  Johns  Cc^ledge,  in  my  tirpe,  I 
.  doe  know,  that  not  so  much  the  good  statutes,  as  two  je^- 
tiemen  of  worthy  memory,  Syr  John  Cheke  and  Doctouf 
l^edman,  by  their  onely  example  of  exceileiicie  in  learning, 
of  godliness  in'lyving,  of  diligence  in  study  tug,  o?  coutv^^V^ 
i.Q  exhorting-,  by  good  order  in  ail  things,  did\>TeAe  u^>  ^» 

X  2 


J^bt  '    •    Critical  Retnarks  m  Mition. 

many  learned  m^  ip  thai;  one  cplledge  of  St«  Johns,  ftt  one 
tyme  as  I  bel^ve,  the  iiniversitie  of  Louaine,  in  many 
yeares  was  never  able  to  affourd.''  Ascham^B  Schokmasi€r, 
\st  boake^  \57p. 


•  rf    •  >.- 


1786,  March. 


LXXXIX.  Critic^^  l^cma^r^  on  Miltoi(i. 

Mb.  Urban, 

If  the  foHowing  remarks  on  Milton  are  worth  insertion,  thcj 
are  much  at  your  service. 

C-T— O. 

♦ 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  entertaining  and  masterly  remarks  oft 
Spenser,  very  properly  takes  occasion  to  censure  an  expres- 
sion in  Milton,  in  the  following  words :  ^^Miltop,  perhapsi 
is  more  blameable  for  a  fagilt  of  this  kind. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work>  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical.  10  B.  P.  Lost. 

As  the  ambiguous  term  pontifical  may  be  so  easily  con- 
strued into  a  pun,  and  may  be  interpreted  popish  a^  well  as 
bridge-makine,  besides  the  quaintness  of  the  e^fpr^^sipn.*' 
To  this  remai^  of  Mr.  Warton  let  me  add  the  following  epi** 
gnipi  from  the  Poems  of  Sannazarius:' 

*'  De  Jucundo  Architecto. 
Jucundus  geminos  fecit  tib),  Sequana,  ponte% 
Jure  tuum  hunp  possis  dicere  pontificenL'* 

Milton's  idea  of  Sin  and  Death's  creeping  from  the  mouth 
•f  Error  is  generally  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Spenser,  1 
C  1  B.  16.  It  might  have  had  its  origin  from  P.  Fletcher,* 
of  whom  Milton  was  equally  a  borrower.  See  P.  Island,  12« 
giant.  27. 

**  The  first  that  crept  from  his  detested  maw 
Was  Hamartia,  &c.  &c." 

There  is  a  passage  of  great  sublimity  in  Milton's  Vacatioa. 
(lyercise. 

The  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wijeelin^  pol^s,  and  at  Iita-viinis  d^^r. 
LoolLin* 


CiHtital  Rhnarks  on  Mition,  §0$ 

Moli^aeaSy  Milton's  old  antagonist,  fiasat^  j3eai5tn)ewlflft 
fimiiar.     Seehis  Paciscoelestis  Anticiputio.        '  •* 

^^  Quotendis  anime?  T6ne  dum  carnis  scapha 
Vectus  laboras  in  procettoso^OiaTi,'  '^ 

Penetrare  ccelosy  et  fores  celsissimiR  ^  f 

Sensnitaiis  pulstiarefas  piitas?^  / 


..J       will 


The;  following,    amongst   Milton's   many  obligations   to 
AriostQ;  seems  to  have  been  unnoticed: 

As  when  tb  theni  ^hb  sail  * 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  npw  are  past 
Mozambic,  otf^t  sea  north-east  winds  blovy  ,,■ 
Saba^an  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay  :    .  ,   ^ 

Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  mapy  a  league, 
Chear'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Par.  Lost,  B.  iv,  v,  \S9. 

*'  l)al  mat  sei  miglia,  o  sette,  a  pbcb  a  poco 

Si  va  salendo  in  verso  il  coUe  ameno. 

Mirti,  e  cedri,  e  naranci,  e  lauri  ii  loqo,  ^  . 

E  mille  altri  soavi  arbori  ban  pieno. 

Serpflio,  e  persa,  e  rose,  e  gigli,  e  crooo 

Spargon  dall'  odorifero  terreno  V     . 

Tanta  soavi ta,  che'n  mar  sentire 

La  fa  ogni  vento,  che  da  terrd  spire." 

Cant,  xviii.  133. 

•  •  ■     ■ 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  hey  arguments. 

Conjus,  760. 

Of  this  plain,  and  seemingly  intelligible  passage,  I  have 
heard  it  observed  (and  I  believe  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  sheltered 
th0  opinioji  under  his.a^u.th9rity)  tbat.^1;^  word  i(?/^  hex?fp  is 
an  expression  taken  ^rom^  the  boidting  viUl^  and  means,  to 
$ift,  tb  clear.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  Milton 
intended  it  to  convey.  The; word  here  seemjj  simplvf  to 
^pnvey  tn^  »dea  or  darting,  and, is  a  barrpwed  tqrm  rrpjj^ 
archery.    It;  is  thus  jiteWlry  used  by  B.  Jonson'ia  \^}%  f*  Vol- 

^*  Bvit  angry  Cupid  bolting  from  his  ey|ss 
Hath  shot  himself  into  me.**      '  \^ 

'^    Act  ii.  scetie  4* 

(i|  STVakespeare  it  is  thus  nietaplibTica\\jSij&ei  m  1!!V\\.ovv« 

^3 
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i^nse,  where  Imogen  awakes  and  finds  herself  nea^  Ibe 
dead  body  of  Cloten : 

"I  hope  I  dream, 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures;  but  'tis  not  so^ 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  ot  fumes.'* 

Cymb- 

See  likewise  Marston^s  **  What  you  will,"  1607 : 

^^  Ignorance  should  shoot 
Her  gross-knobbed  bird  boltn* 

This  la^t  passage  I  found  in  a  quotation,  and  am  unable 
therefore  to  determine  whether  the  meaning  is  literal  or 
metaphorical. 

It  is  ho|)ed  the  following  passages,  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  will  not  be  deemed  un* 
necessary. 

*^  Orator  quoque  maximus  etjaailatorJ** 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  193, 
Jaculator  here  must  mean  arguer. 

**  Aut  curtnm  sermone  rotato 
Torqueat  enthymema.'* 

Juv.  Sat.  tL  44S. 

^*  Quis  color,  et  quod  sit  causae  genus,  atque  ubi  summ» 
Quaestio,  quae  veniant  diversa  parte  sagittit.'* 

Juv.  Sat.  vii.  155* 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mounts  8cc.  &c. 

LycidaSy  \6l0 

Mr.  T.Warton  has  most  happily,  and  most  poetically, 
explained  this  passage.  It  seems  to  have  been  called /Af* 
mourU  by  way  of  emmence.  See  Daniel's  Panegyrick  oo 
the  King's  Majesty,  19  stan. 

**  Coold*st  thou  but  see  from  Dover  to  the  mount. 
From  Totness  to  the  Orcades;— " 

Their  lean  andyfojAy  songs.  Zj/ciicL  123.  • 


Critical  Jtemarks  on  MUt&n^  S  i  % 

jFhshrfh  li^revtsedm  a  bad  sense,  as  indeed  it  alwavfi  is  in 
JCngli&h.  The  word  vibi'ans  in  Latin  is  used  in  a  good  sens^ 
wb^n  applied  to  composition.  See  Cicero  de  Oratore^  :<t«t 
erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibram  turn  etiam  accurata  et  po* 
Jita,"  speaking  of  Hortensius* 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown. 

Lycid.  40. 

This  epithet  of  gadding  is  singularly  expressive.  He  has  an 
expression  equally  happy  in  Comus,  see  545,  ^\fiau7Uing 
honeyrisuckle/*  This  Thomson  has  adopted,  and  applies  to 
the  woodbine ; 

*'  nor  in  the  bower 
Where  woodbines ^W."  Springy  97 6. 

Where  were  ye,  Nyipphs^  when  the  remorseless  deep« 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  oi  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ?     50. 

This  ide^,  which  is  taken  originally  from  Theocritus,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  is  likewise  in  Spenser's 
»Astrbphel; 

*ftAh  where  were  ye>  this  while,  his  shepherd  p«rs, 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  ^  dear  ^s  he? 
And  ye,  fair  maids,  the  matches  of  his  years. 
Which  in  bi&  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  be  ? 
Ah!  where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need, 
-  .     To  stop  his, wound  that  wond'rously  did  bleed  ?*' 

••■    Spenser. 

Weep  no  more,  woeftd  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
I^or  Lindas  your  ^rnm  is  not  dead.  '• 

Lycidas,  165. 
jSpenser  thus  finely  exclaims : 

*'  0  what  is  now  of  it  become^  aread  i 
Aye  me  !  can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 
j4h^  noy  it  is  not  dead,  ne  can  it  die, 
Hut  lives  for  aye  in  blistfiU  paradise,^^  , 

*  I  •  ■  .         '   ' 

In  Cleavelj^nd's  Pbem^,'^dit.  1665,  there  are  some  bad 
verses  "  on  the  memor^'of  Mr:  Edi^ard  "King,'  drowned  in 
Irish  seasji'^  the  same  probably  whom  Miitoi\  U«aew^ 

X4 
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The  idea  of  UribPs  descending  on  a  mn^ieam^  *Pan  Lost, 
book  IV.  whieh  has  been  proved  to  be  borrowed  in  Milton^ 
items  to  have  given  a  hint  to  Dr.  Youngs  when  he  said, 

'*  Perhaps  a  thousand  demigods  deseend 
On  etfry  beam  w  see,  to  y>alk  with  TWtw." 

Night  9. 
See  Par.  Regained,  b.  11.  293. 

And  enter'd  soon  the  aha^ 
l^igh  rooPd,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  browfl. 
That  open'd  in  the  midst  a  woody  scene ; 
Nature's  own  work  it  seemM,  (Nature  taught  Art) 
And,  /o  <|  superstitious  eye^  the  haunt 
Ofwood-^gods  and  wood-nymphs, 

m 

See  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  2d  song. 

**  An4  in  a  dingle  neat  (evei^  9^  a  ptaqe  divine, 

For  contemp}^ti<^n  fit)  an  iyy-*c^ilQd  bower,- 

^s  Nature  had  therein  ordain' d  some  Sylvan  p<w^r." 


Syrgiing  wi^v^s,  Par.  Lost,  lib.^  VII.  214.  DNiytbn  has 
tmsurging  se2A,  See  Iblie  edit.  p.  200,  cd.  8.  Thi^word, 
which  seldom  occurs  in  any  of  our  later  poets,  is  to  be  found 
likewise  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  edit.  1610.  Sir  Nep- 
tune's surging  seas,  p^  197.  Amongst  Milton's  Latinisms 
we  fix-iA facile  gates,  Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  d<67.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Bi^rton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  see  p.  85.  facUt 
means. 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'dv  their  son^ 
Divide  thp  night,  and  lift  our  thoughU  to  heaven. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  IV.  687. 

*^  Ma^e  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul'  to  heaven!'*' 

SHA|c«ap.  Hen.  VIIL 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Watejs  th'  odorous  b^nk?,  tba^  lAm 
Flowers  of  iDojre  mingled  hue,  &c. 


k 
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*  Blow  is  here  used  neutrally  fortrtitkes  to  blow,  like  assidum 
resoniit  cantUy  see  Virgil,  lib.  VII.  12. 

See  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  II.  The  character  of  Moloch 
seems  to  have  given  Addison  many  hint^  in  his  formation  of 
the  character  of  Sempronius.  The  same  boisterousness  and 
impetuosity  is  the  prominent  feature  of  both  characters. 
Moloch  exckiiss, 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war*  Line  5U  . 

In  Cato,  i?empronius  says, 

"  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
See  what  Addison  says,*  Spectator,  Vol.  IV.  No.  309* 

E 

**  (Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
JStveam^d  Wee  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air./* 

Gray's  Bard.  • 

This  simile  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
Milton,  Par.  Lpst,  b.  I.  where  Azazei  unfurls  the  standard, 

which,  full  high  advanced^ 
Shone  tike  a  meteor  ^rewimng  to  themnd* 

In  the  same  Ode  Gray  goes  on, 

*'  Girt  with  many  »  baanon  bold^  &c.^ 

Milton  says, 

And  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  vomiince  of  Uth^r's  son 
Begirt  vfith  British  and  Armoric  knights.  5861 

For  who  would  lose, 
Though  fullof  pain^  this  intellectual  being,  &c<  &c. 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  b.  IL  146. 

Though  the  thought  is  much  ftner  in^Gray,  and  very  different^ 
the  cast  of  this  passage  is  not  iHilike  bis  well  known 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd.** 

-  "   -  ■  • 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  &c. 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  mth/arewell  sweet 
Jlxtends  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive,  &c.  &Ci 

f  Milton,  Pac.  Lost^  b.  II*  4%^« 


S14  Cntkal  Bmarks  m  Mihan. 

Tbis  beautiful  expressiou  is  to  be  found  in  a  rather  obscjiira 
passage  of  Shakespeare.     See  Henry  VI.  act  IL  sc.  i,  part  3L 

,        .  ■  .    ,  -  !  •  . 

w  ■        '  - 

**  See  how  the  mornipg  opes  her  golden  gates^ 
[  And  takes  her^r^ze;^^^  of  the  giqcious  sou.'' 

Mr.  Gray  has  an  expression  of  this  sort  in  a  most  exquiaitii 
stapaia,  very  justly  commended  by  Mr.  Mason,  which  is  not 
inserted  in  his  Elegy : 

**  Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along. 
While  o'cif  the  heath  we  nied,  our  labour  done^ 
Oft  as  the  woodiark  pip'd  hex  farewell  song^   , 
With  wistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun.** 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  think  I  recollect 
a  more  immediate  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Milton  in  a 
beautiful  little  poem  of  Dr.  J.  Warton's,  but  for  the  ^jrant  <^ 
the  book  am  unable  to  quote  it.**^ 

Gray,  who  hardly  ever  borrows  ideas  from  any  author 
whatever  of  bis  own  country,  has  occasionally  honoured 
3iIilton  by  imitating  him.  He  has  taken  a  whole  line  from 
ilia  L* Allegro,  line  60. 

Jtighi  against  the  eastern  gate, 
When  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

**  Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
By  the  moss-'grown  pile  he  aate.^' 

Descent  of  Oi&iu 

He  has  adopted  an  attribute  frqnpi  Milton's  Pensero^o :  see 
|i]^  Pe^criptiqi^  of  Melancholy. 

/  There  heJd  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thy iielf  to  marble,  tilt 
With  a  sad  leaden  dcramward  cast 
'Thou  fix  thttn  an  the  earth  as  fast. 


(>  It  IS  in  the  last  line  of  his  Ode  to  Evening: 

O  modest  Evening !  oft  let  me  appeav 

A  waad'riug  votary  in  thy  pensive  traii^, 

List'ning  to  every  wildly-warbling  note, 

Tliat  mis  w'tC^/iprmM  nmt  thy  darkening  plain.    iTj 


Critical  Remrki  M  MilUm.  $lt 

*^  And  mekncbolv,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye  that  laves  the  ground,**  t 

Gray's  Ode  to  Adversity, 

At  best  the  expression  is  a  very  unpoetical  one,  and  hardly 
worth  borrowing.  In  Milton  it  is  stili  worse,  from  its  con-« 
trast  with  the  foregoing  image  oi forgetting  herself  to  marble^ 

Milton  describes  Sabrina  with  ojnber^dropping hairy  Comus, 
863.  We  find  the  same  attribute  given  to  the  daughters  of 
Sabrina  in  Witbers's  Epithalamia,  edit  1622.  Locks  of  amber 
are  given  to  the  Sun  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  p.  140. 

**  Where's  Sabnna  with  her  daughters 
That  do  sport  about  her  waters; 
Those  ttat  with  their  locks  ofainber 
Haunt  the  fruitful  hills  of  Camber  V* 

Milton  a  little  further  on  talks  of  diamond  rocks,  881.  G, 
Fletcher,  in.  his  Christ's  Victorie,  part  I.  st.  61,  edit.  1610, 
has  "  maine  rocks  of  diamound."  To  Mr.  Warton's  note  on 
Comus  837,  I  beg  Jeave  to  add  the  following  similar  passage. 

from  Bion  m;  *Yaxiy9oy.    Idyll,  ix.  3. 

'f^TfftXay*      Mo»^a»cri  a  avuXQeet  (pa^[Aax»  crarra*" 

'*  Ungebat  etiam  ambrosia  et  nectare,  ungebat  totum 
Vulnus :  sed  Parcis  omnia  remedia  vana  sunt." 

To  the  notjp,  5  Eleg.  p.  462,  in  which  Mr.  Warton  observes 
the  circumstance  of  Milton's  composing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  passage  from  Horace, 
B.  11.  £p.  1, 1.  U2. 

•        i  "  prius  orto 

Sole,  vigil  cafamum,  et  chartas,  et  scrinia  posco.*' 
'■'  '        i  ;.  I'  1 
These  intimatipns,  which  we  discover  in  great  writers 

.themselve^^  r^I^tivf  to  their  lives  or  their  works,  are  always- 
acceptable  to  well-directed  curiosity.  Milton  uses  a  com- 
pound epithet  that  might  have  b^en  suggested  to  him  by 
Spenser. 

The  sun^clad  power  of  chastity. 

Comus  78SI. 

^^  Sun  blight  hononr/'^ 
■  ,  ,]  Shep.  Calen.  Octohet^ 

To  M|^  Warton's  excellent  note  on  ^^  the  great  visiofvcA 


the  guarded  mount,"  Lycid.  I6!r^  let  mead^d,  that  Spenser 
had  introdacied  this,  prt^b^bly  fetf  the.fiJistvtixne,  into  our 
poetry.    See  Shep.  Calend.  July,  where  Morrei  says, 

"In  evil  hour  thou  hensi  in  hood 

Thus  holy  hills  tjo  blaaie; 
iFor  sacred  unto  Saint?  they  stond^  ? 

And  of  them  haii  their  name. 
SL  MickcVs  Mount:  who  does  not  kiiowf  :   ^ 

That  wards  the JVesierff  €€dstT^  due.' ^ 

Compare  this  with  the  old  rhymes  quoted  by  Mr.  Wartos 
fk>m  Carew. 

Milton  calls  the  siOtig  6f  th^  nigbtrngaj^  love-iabaur^d,  Par. 
Lost,  book  V.  41.  Spertsei"  ha^  something  like  this  when 
he  talks  of  **  the  birds  Iwe^karned  soilg,"  Vdl.  V.  p.  95, 

Hughes's  edit.    Milton  says  of  the  birds, 

.  •» 

tut  featbefM  soon  and  6edg*d 
They  summ'd  their  pens. 

Par.  Losi^  b.  VII.  420. 

Drayton  has  this  phrase :    ^ 

^  The  Mps6  from  Cambria  coiiies,  with  pinions  stmm*d  and 
sound.^^ 

Poly-OlLSokg  \l. 

'  It  is  evident  from  what  has  h^fen'  adduced*  by' his  ^^veral 
eornnfientators,  that  Milton  was  not  aversi^  to  bi6ff6v\firig  hiViti 
from  the  popular  poets  of  hts  day  ;  mVrf  ft  is  ttlriret^hah,  pro- 
bable that  many  of  his  finest  images  werte^  oti^n^lly  ^i^-g^ 
gested  by  passages  sq  much  inferior  from  his  improvement 
on  them  as  to  be  now  scarcely  discernible.  He  most  have 
been  an  attentive  reader  of  "  The  Purple  Island.  1  men- 
tit>!i  it^  therefore,  itt  ordefr  to  obs^i^ve,^  tlhAt-lR^^^Arri^st  ^er- 
^oftYfication  of  CoriY^n^t&ti&fty  1  knoW  ^  *ii  cfd?  p^tfi^y,  f«J  t& 
l^ie  foutid  there,  v^here  iti  i«  stile*/         .     :  v/  o    s  , 

r — j^i7/-?nM5iw^  ContenVplation.  \.^ciij.  : 

Cant.  9.  si.  1 2.' 


'<    v>. 


Pope  has  J^is  ^^nt'^r-twww??^  Melancholy.*'  Milton's  ^'cherufc 
Cohtempiation"  is,  I  believe,  t^ie  next  that  we  find.  Milton 
describes  the  lark  as  ^^  startling  the  diilt  night,"  Alleg.  42. 
He  might,,  previously  to  his  writing  the  passage,  have  been 
struck  with  a  very  lively  description  of  the  sa^u^  si|bjec(  in 
'xh^  above-iii^nticmedCatito-of  Fletcher**  '■■         ■  ^'^^  '■'  * 


^*  The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed, 
With  sweet  salutes  awates  the  drowsie  light. 
The  earth*  Mv^  If^ft^  md  ivp  tp  bfayen.  ^s,  fled, 
Thei;^  cjj/ap^  l^^r  M4«^'?i  P**i*^»  o^%  qf  sigU:,'^ 

Browne  had  been  beforehand'wilh  fhem  both  in  one  of  bit 
Pastorals:  ........   ^.     .         . 


Compare  Drliy^dfi's  Descriptfeiv  of  El^fi^iiim^ftooi  p.  1443 
to  1448,  rOldys^s  edit.  vol.  IV^  with  Mikoh^  fronr»  iJ40  to 
«68,  Par.  Lost,  booh  IV.  ^ 

Ih*.  J.  Warto^  ha&  obsein^edim  Mr.  T.  WsnrtQn**edf^on  of 
Milton's  Minor-  Poems,  p.  159*,.  that  our  great  Bard  has 
coined  many  beautifu)  compound  epithets.  Amqng  many 
that  he  instances,  he  mentions  leve-'dttyt^ng^  «ye«.  iSliltoa 
no  doubt,  h^  enriched  our  language  with  some  epithets  of 
the  kind  of  his  own  coinage;  but  in  generat  he  had  recourse 
to  Sylvester's  translatign  of  !>«  Bartas,  a  very  fei^tite  store- 
house fpr  materials. of  this, kind,  and  he  might;  there  prob^jblj 

have  found  tove-dartingj  as  it  there  occurs:  ^ 

•  ■■      '       ■  » 

"  Whoso  beholds  her  sweet  love^darting  eyn.*^ 

P.  186,  e'A  164U 

I  will  lay  before  the  reader  many  epithets  of  much  merit 
4sxtracted  from  ^he  before-ipention^d  Translator.  "  Honey- 
steeped  stylei'^e*;*^  figure-flowing  pen,"  l?4r;  "  soule- 
charm  image,"  124;  "Heaven-tuned  harp,'^'  124;  '*^ rose- 
crowned  Zephyru^,"  123;  '^forest-haunting  beards,*'^  123; 
"  opal-coloured  morn,"  121 }  *'  ghastly-grim,**  applied 
to  Death^  50;-  "biight-brown  clmids,"  127;  "  milae-eyd 
Mercy,*'  141;  ^*  bane-breath'd  serpent,''  133;  "  many- 
towred  crest,*'  128;  but  I  have  already  epumerated  n)iore 
than  perhaps  are  necessary.  Peck  also  had  been  before- 
hand with  Dr.  \V.  op  this  particular  in  Milton;  see  pp.  117, 
18,  19,  of  hi$  Memoirs.  But  I  think  our  dJvine  mrd  is 
under  higher  obligations  to  Sylvester  than  for  an  occasional 
epithet.  From  a  very  exuberant  description  of  Sleep,  hi^ 
f $jl,  attendants,  &c.  the  following  is  transcribed : 

**  In  midst  of  all  this  cave  sq  dark  and  deep, 
On  a^  still-rockinij  couch  lii^$sbVe'AT-eY«\  SUtpv 


Vit  CtiHcaiRemdrks  on  Miban. 


Oblivion  lies  hard  by  her  drowsie  brother, 
Who  readily  knowes  not  her  selfe  nor  other: 
Then  solitary  Morpheus  gently  rockt: 


Confusedly  about  the  silent  bed 
Fantastick  swarms  of  Dreains  there  hoy^red,     . » 
Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawny,  black,  and  blue: 
Some  sacred,  some  profane ;  some  false,  some  true; 

They  made  no  noyse,  but  right  resemble  may 
7%'  unnumbered  moats  which  in  the  sun  do  play^ 
When  (at  some  cranny)  with  his  piercing  ey^ 
H6  peepeth  in  some  darker  place  to  spy.  . 

Thither  th'  Almighty  (with  a  just  intept       • 
To  plague  those  tyrants  pride)  bid  angels  sent» 
No  sooner  entred,  but  the  radiant  shine 
Of's  glistring  wings,  and  of  his  glorious  seyn. 
As  light  as  noon  makes  the  darke  hoQse  of  night, 
Tb^  gawdy  samim  of  dreams  is  put  to  flight,  &c.'* 

This  page  of  Du  Bartas  was  before  Milton  when  be  wrot6 
as  follows: 

Hence  vain  deluding  joys 


Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess. 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams, 
>        Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

iLYkQ  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus^  train. 

Ih  Pens^ 

When  Milton  wrote, 

part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing-  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gate, 
Ttmpest  the  ocean :  there  Leviathan^ 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 
StrettKd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims^ 
And  seetns  a  moving  land. 

P.  Lost,  b.  VIL  410. 

iia  had  the  foiiowing  lines  of  S\\\esteft  before  KIoolv 


k^ 


Criticai  JUhnMfk  oK  JUSipfk  9l»; 

•*  When  on  the  surges  I  perceive  firom  far, 
Th*  ork,  whirl-poofe  whale,  or  huffing  physeter, 
Methinks  I  seethe  wandyi^g  isle  agmn 
(Ortifgian  Dehs)  floating  on  the  main. 
And  when  in  combat  these  fell  monsters  cross 
Me  seems  some  tempest  all  the  seas  doth  toss/* 

•.;..,•,..,■■.::    ■■...■■ P,«L;    -. 

Dn  Yoting  has  borrowed  Milton's  term  ^^to  tempesT 
(which  was  suggested  by  Du  Bartas}^* 

^*  those  tod  Strong 
Tomultiiouifrise  and /^j9^/ human  life.**  ^ 

Nights*  ■■'/■ 

Mr.  Warton,  irf  a  note  p.  186,  vol  J  H.  ^  History  of  ^nglisK 
Poetry,"  says,  that  MiltcTn,  when  he  pientions  the  s^yan,  tha^ 
cock,  and  the  peacock,  together,  P^.  Lost,  b.  Vll.  438^ 
kad  his  eye  upon  a  passage  in  Douglas,  'a  fine  old  Scotch. 
poet:  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  him  mistaken,  and  rather 
to  have  had  his  ^^on  a  passage  in  Du/Bartas^  whottieati(Xi& 
Ae  crane,  peacbck,  and  C9ck,  together: 

the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours ;  and  th'  other,  whose  |^y  tiBin^ 
Adorns  him>  poiour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rafnbows  and  j/arry-ey^f. 

!.  .         .  .  *    MiLTOit 

■    **  There  the^r  peacock,  beautifully  brave,  ^       - 

Proud,. portly-strouting,  stalking,  stately-'grave^     • 
Wheeling  his  starn/^trayn,  in  pomp  displayed       * 
His  glorious  ^^5  to  Phceous'  golden  rayes. 
Close  by  his  side  stands  the  courageous  coci^  , 
Cr^^Z-peoples  king,  the  peasants  trusti/ clock. 
True,  morning  wat<?h,  Aurora's  trumpeter,  8tc,** 

Sylvester,  p,  46.  qd.  164L 

llilton  bad  jus^  before  mentioned  the  ccaue. 

lise.  May  and  June  C^  T,  O. 

mi,  Dec. 


•  ^ 


jMKT  ParaJki  fiskfga  hi  JUth$rs  qfKote* 


XC«  PdraUet  PasM^es  in  Authors  of  Nottf. 

Mr.  URPANf 

The  following  miscelkuieous  observations  sure  much  at  your 
service. 

c.T.o; 

MALLET,  who  is  by  no  means  despicable  as  a  minor 
poet,  deserves  more  credit  for  bis  Edwin  and  Emma  than 
for  any  other  of  his  wocks.  H«  seems  tQf  have  bttd  Shake** 
Apeare  in  bis  eye  in  the  following  stanza: 

Ijfor  let  the  prid«  of  great.oi;ues  scpi:f^ 

This  charmei;  ojf  the  plains; 
That  sun  which  bids  their  diamondblaze 

Tq  deck  our  lily,  dtig^ns^ 

Ed«and  Ena. 

"  flee*  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale^  sdefie  7. 

^^  The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  hia  visage  from  our  cottage^i  but 
Looks  oif  alike  *' 


I  »     I  i     I  I  im  » 


The  following  passage  from  Daniel,  which  forms  a  part  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  speech  of  Richard,  during  his 
confinement  at  Pomfret,  is  not  unlike  a  passage  in  Shaken 
dpeare. 

Thou  sttt*st  at  home,  safe  by  thy  qutet  fire. 
And  hear*st  of  others  harms,  but  feelest  none; 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings ,  awid  who  aspire^ 
Who  fell,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan' — 
Perb^ps  thou  talk'st  of  me. 

LXVI.  Book  iii.  Civil  Wars. 


See  Shakespeare,— 


u. 


-let's  away  to  prison: 


We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  th'  cage ; 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  Til  kneel  down^ 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness:  so  we'll  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
JTalk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
'  Who  loses,  and  who  wins  j  who's  in,  who's  out ;  &c  &c/' 

I^eari  Act  5.  sc*  2. 


M.  Drayton,  in  tfee  folio wit^g  passage,  rettiinds  us  of  a 
most  spirited  description  in  ShaKespeare's  Henry  IV. 

Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been, 
The  Mountfords  all  in  plumes,  like  ostriches  were  seen*   ' 

Page  342.  foL  edit, 
■all  furnish'd,  all  in  arms,* 


All  plum'd  likeestridgesy  and  with  the  wind 
Baiting  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  : 
Glittering  in  golden  cok4es  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer; 
Wanton  as  youthful  gOats,  wild  as  young  bulk* 
I  saw  young  Harity,  with  his  beaver  up, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Rise  from  the  ground  Jike  feather  d  Mercury. 

Shakespeare. 

Drayton,  in  a  passage  where  he  personifies  t^e  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  has  the  following  idea,  which  rerainds  Us  of  » 
very  sublime  passage  in  Shakespeare  that  becomes  ridiculous 
from  a  single  vulgar  expression,  as  has  been  before  remarked 
\>y  Dr.  Jolinson,  in  his  Ramble^: 

O  ye,  my  lovely  joys,  mys^rlixig^f'm  wbQ^«y«i 
Horror  assumes  heraeat,  fj^Qpn  wb6seial>idi]|g^iesi 
/Thick  v^oiXTSf  thai  iiifi  Vugs  ^till/Hing  the  troubled  air. 

Polyojl^.  song  ^6. 


S^e  Macbeth— ^where  he  talks  of  the  blanket  of  the  night. 
Spenser  seems  (o  have  suggested  the  le^^iqg  ideii  in  that 
XfelUknown  song  in  Cymbeline,  beginning 

Hark!  the  lark  ath^ave'n'iS)'gate8irigd;  } 

My  lady  sweet  arise— >  !  .'    ;  .»  :'  .>.-.•: 


J  \ 


K 


without  the  hyperbole  of  heaven's  gate-r- 

Wake  now  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time,;    '  t. 

The  rosy  morn  long  sinc^;le;ft  Titho^'^  bed. 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coKch  to  clime,  . 
And  Phoebus  'gins  to  shew  his  glorious  head. . 
Hark,  how  the  cHearf^il  bird^  do  chaunt  their  layeg. 
And  carol  of  love's  praise. 
i »     The  ttierty  lark  her  mattins 'siiigg  aloft,  •  • 

VOL.  II.  Y 


Aht  my  dfwir  l&f^j  why  4q y^  ^e^p  tlms IcHiff 
WliQn  i^iie^ler  fi^re  tb^  ye  ^hoiild  now  ^YTdik^  ? 

Hughes's  Spfcn.  V.  p-  95* 

It  is  siiigiilar  tbs^t  thU  pas5age  shpuld  not  be  quoted  in 
Johnson^s  and  Steev^ns's  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  following   expressions   of 
Shakespeare  and  Cowley. 

<— o^  that  bpt  this  blow 


Might  be  the  be-aii  and  the  en4*aU  here^ 
Bu(  here,  on  this  bank  and  sboal  o[  time-^r* 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7^ 

Cowley,  speaking  of  this  world — 

Vain  weak*bttilt  isthmus,  which  does  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Cowley's  Life  and  Fame. 

What  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  of  Akenside,  Life,  pr'442,  re- 
minds us  of  the  following  passages : 

The  words  are  muItipUed  till  tne  sense  is  hardly  perceived  s 
Mention  descrU  ihi  mmd,  and  settles  in  the  ear.    Johnson. 

And  call  the  listning  soul  into  the  ear. 

Oldham's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia* 

Kobe  was  so  mM^le;  but,  whilst  him  he  hears,. 
His  iOMl  so  long  dwelt  only  in  his  ears. 

Elegie  oii  Dr.  Donne,  by  Sir  L.  Cary. 

And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

Johnson's  London* 

Nay,  fly  to  altars;  there  theyll  talk  you  dead. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Crit»  ' 

Celestial  |hemet  confessed  his  tuneful  aid ; 
And  heaven  that  lent  him  genius  was  repaid. 

Goldsni.  Epit.  on  Dr.  Pamell. 

This  last  line  contains  the  same  thought  with  a  stanza  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  Elegy  on  LeveU : 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
Tlie  isingle  talent  well  employ'd. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  thttgionosusiA  aever  used  in  %  goo<( 
sense:  we  find  it,  however,  u$ed  in  a  good  seiuie  by  a^very 
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old  pd^l,  i€  tliiat  is  sufficient  authority  to  justify  such  a 
usi^e.    See  Naevius,  quoted  by  Auius  G^Ilius: 

Etiam  qui  res  magnai^  manu  ssepe  gessit  gtoriose, 
Cujus  facta  viva  nunc  vigent 

Titere  is  probably  no  imitation  in  the  following  passages — 
theyeicpressy  however,  somewhat  the  same  sfsatioient: 

Nor  are  pur  powers  to  perish  immature. 
But,  after  feeble  effort  here,  beneath 
A  brighter  sun,  an4  in  a  nobler  soil. 
Transplanted  from  this  sublunary  bed,^ 
Shall  flourish  fair,  and  put  forth  aU  their  bloom. 

Young's  {]!omplaint 

Believe  the  Muse :  the  wintry  blast  of  dearth 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue;  no,  they  spread 
Beneath  the  heavenly  beams  of  brighter  sunsy 
Through  ei%dless  ages  into  higher  powers. 

Thomson's  SuttimeK,  1.  58a 

Discord  in  parts  makes  harmony  in  the  whole. 

Daniel's  Queen's  Arcadia,  sc.  3. 

All  discord,  harmony  not  undemood; 

Pope's  Essaroii  Man. 

this  is  the  T«»  Aioc  o^^eiTfttv  of  i£schylus.  See  Prometli.  Vlncl. 
553. 

1796, 4$fa^. 


XCI.  OaFop^s*ImitatioMiof  ouvesgorljiFoste. 

Itfa.  Urban,  . 

If  the  following  remarks  on  Pope  are  worth  insertipn  la 
your  Magazine,  they  are  much  at  your  service. 

O  si  sic  omnia  l-"^-^ 

Fhyiii  the  great  merit  of  the  Eioisa  to  Abelard,  the  Tem* 
pie  of  Fame,  part  of  the  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Elegy 
upon  an  UnfoHunate  Lady,  it  is  much  to  be  regrettfed  that 
Pope's  mind  was.so  little  accustomed  to  the  simplei^  beau- 
ties and  distinct  imagery  of  our  earlier  models;  they  would 
We  taught  him  a  more  frequent  use  of  compound  epithets, 
^Qd,.  instead  of  that  general  cast  which  is  too  muOcw  ^^ 

Y2 
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cAaracteristic  of  mapy  of  his  lines,  we  should  have  h^  jdstef 
personification,  and  imagery  more  appropriate,  of  course 
more  poetry  and  less  versificatipn — that  fastidious  eye  of 
correct  judgment,  with  which  he  surveyed  both  n>en  and 
inanners,  seduced  him  from  the  fablings  of  fancy,  the  pic- 
turesque; scenes  of  animated  nature,  and  die  latent  beaixfies 
of  antiquity; — perhaps  his  bodily  infirmities,  added  to  a- 
considerable  share  of  constitutional  bile,  might  have  had 

fffeat  influence  in  directing  the  pursuits  of  his  mind;  at 
east  by  embittering  it,  they  led  hirxi  to  carping,  s^itire,  and 
dry  morals — absit  vfi'bo  ifiviaia  ! — I  would  not  be  understood 
to  detract  from  hfs  great  and  almost  superior  merits  as  a 
moralist;  but,  I  mean,  dry  as  opposed  to  poetry  addressed 
to  the  imagination — it  must  give  concern  to  every  feeling 
reader  to  find,  so  large  a  portion  of  a  valuable  lifo  given  to 
translations  and  imitations,  to  the  lavith  abuse  of  his  Dunciad^ 
and  the  insipid  innocence  of  his  pastorals.  In  adopting  oc« 
casional  phrases  from  our  older  poets,  it  is  curiou9  to  ob- 
serve what  art  Pope  has  shewn  in  the  selection  ;  and  in  his 
imitations  of  passages,  what  improvement  he  has  made  on^his 
originals. — ^The  ingenious  Mr.  T.  Warton  has  before  noticed 
his  obligations,  in  this  way,  to  Milton. — It  appears  from  his 
letters  that  hie  was  a  reader  of  Crashaw ;  with  what  attention 
he  read  him,  the  following  instances  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
cover.— ^It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Ci^haw,  has  omitlted  the  Poems  upon  ThecJogi** 
cal  subjects ;  many  of  his  beauties,  by  this  means,  are  lost ; 
and,  unluckily,  those  passages  which  seem  more  immedi- 
ately to  have  dwelt  upon  the  mind  of  Pope :  surely  th« 
whole  volume  might  have  been  republished  with  great 
safety.  Readers,  who  concern  themselves  with  Crashaw, 
concern  themselves  with  him  not  a^  a  Divine^  but  as  a  Poet. 
See  Crashaw,  Edit.  1 570,  p.  204.  Description  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  and  condition  of  lif^  (from  Barclay).  Pope\ 
mind  seems  to  have  caught  many  hints  from  this  when  he 
wrote  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard.^   '  '  • 

A  hasty  portion  of  prescribed  sleep, 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  arid  weep. 

Crashaw.' 

labour  and  rest  that  equal  periods  keep. 
Obedient  slumbers  that  ^an  wake  and  weep. 

,  '  Pope.    , 

iVb /•o^  ^^o/rf  o'er  riotous  tables  shinine, 

Whole  day?  and  suns  devoured  with  eruiless  dining  ; 


No  sails  df  Tyriah  s\^  primi  ptn^&mints  sweepiti^ 


J   l^t  walks  an(i  unshorn  woQds ; 


'   '       ^CRASHA\r. 


No  w0epingQq)h2^a$awJus  father^s  st;9i]e^     .  V 

Q[(Q'3hi^Qe^  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the j^rs, 

No  silver  saints,  by  dying  misers  given, 

Here  bribe  the  rage'  of  ill -requited  hieiv^ti.       ."^^ 

But  such  plain  ro^s  as  piety  could  raise.  .    .  : 

In  these  lonexttilks.  .  .  ;  PfetpE. 

Craifhiw,  oddly  describing  the  woods  that  surround  Ihe 
Religious  House,  says,  t 


■^the  natural  locks 


t . ' 


Of  these  loose  groves^  rough  as  tW  unpolished  rocks — 

This  is'Xvhut  Pope  means  whcin  he  says,  /        ^ 

Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn, — 

:    Theniost  tender  circoaistatnce.  in  all  Pope's  .;£pi&tie^/ is^ 
perhapsjlhe  idea  beginning  at  the  347th  liue.—;  ^ 

If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings,  &c.  &c. 

.  ■  ■■,,•■  \  •  ■  "^ 

This  is  Evidently  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Alexias, 
the  complaint  of  the  forsaken  wife  of  St.  Alexis,  1st  Elegy. 

And  sure  where  lovers  make  their  watery  graves, 
The  weeping  mariner  will  augment  the  waves. 
For  who  so  hard,  but  passing  by  that  way. 
Will  take  acquaintance  of  my  woes,  and  say. 

Here 'twas  the  ^Roman  Maid  found  a  bard  fate. 
While  through  the  world  she  sought  her  wand'ring  mate^ 
Her6 perish' d . she,  poor  h^art !  .Heavens .be  my  vcfws      ; i 
Ast£ue  tQinQasabe:W$LstQh(8r  spQu^e^-^  >v 

If  these  liriVs  are  deficient/'in'i»leg^m*%^'they'iha'ke  it  up 
in  sentiment  and  simplicity:  "^'  '      •■  " '^ 

■'     ■     ■  ■■  \      •  y.     .     ^    ■         \    '■       ....     I         '  .■  V  -^    > 

.,  .r        Fqr  t^ee  I  t^lk  to  trees,, witjh  silent  groves  .  ,x . 

t       .,1  E;^postuladte  my  woes  fiiid  much  wroiig'd  loves^ 


S26  On  Fcpt^s  Imitation  iaf  otir  ewrl^  PmiU. 


Hills  and  ^dtniUu  roeks^  or  if  tbere  lie 
Things  that  in  hardness  more  allude  tp  ^^v 

-Crashaw,  2  Elegy* 

This  epithet  Pope  has  taken : 

Rekntltss  walkSj  whose  darksome  round  contains^  ice.  &c. 

How  sweet  the  mutual  yoke  of  man  and  wife, 
When  holy  firei  maintain  !ove*s  heavenly  life! 

Crashaw,  S  Et«^y. 

Pope,  though  his  idea  is  different^  ha^  an  exclamation 
somewhat  similar^ — 

Oh  happy  state !  when  souls  each  other  draw, 
/  When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law**^* 

L  Ct9»}^w  say?  mo$t  beautifully  of  Hope  what  Pope  has 
transferred  to  Faith — 

Fair  Hope !  our  earlier  Heaven,  by  thee 
-  y<Hing  time  i^  ta^ti^r  to  etqrnity.— 

Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky^ 
And  Faith  our  eaiiy  immortality. 

Pope. 

Whether  Pope  was  a  reader  of  the  poetry  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  I  know  not;  in  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard  he  has  the 
following  phrase,  which  we  find  likewise  in  Fletcher: 

See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breathy  and  catch  vayjiyittg  souL 

Pope. 
And  by  his  side,  sucking  hisJUeting  breathy 
His  weeping  spouse,  Elisa. 

Fjletcheb. 

Where  ^raa;/ the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Languerre, 

is  a  line  in  Pope's  Epistles,  which  Dr.  Warton  has  noticed 
for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  yfO)tA  sprawl:  it  is  used  with 
the  same  felicity  and  force  by. Drayton,  B,  Warrs,  6  B.  XLH. 
where  he  describes^  th^  painted  roof  of  the  tower  of 
Md^timer— ^ 

c  '        Wl)er<e,  as  ^n^ng  the  .naked  Cupids  sprawly 
Some  at  the  sundry-coloured  birds  do  shoot, 
Some  swarming  up  to  pick  the  purple  fruit. 

We  find  a  passage  in  Drayton,  JB.  Warrs,  5  B.  XLIIL  not 
i^ahkt  lines  from  the  241  to  the  244£pist.  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 


On  Ptfp^s  Jmi^K^mirfv^f  Mfi^  PoeU.  S#r 

See  likewise  a  passage  in  Young's  Night  Thougfats,  1  Nighty 
leginoing  with, 

TTis  past  6onjeetur6,  all  things  rise  In  proof— 

Jihraytfki  has  the  word  touchy  in  the  same  sen^^  P6{>e  has 
used  it,  in  the  invocation  to  his  Muse — Polyolb. — 

Tmich  my  invention  so  with  diy  true  genuine  beat-^ 

Had  Pbppd  been  d  reader  of  QMrles,  wbi^h  pesslbly,  by 
tb^  bye  hef  might  have  been,  notwithstanding  he  has  given 
him  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad,  he  would  have  taught  him.  the 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse  much  better  than  Biaokmbte,  whom 
X}u  Johnson  has  recommended  for  th^t  purpose;  tfa^re  ii  an 
leiiergjr  and  compression  in  some  of  fttiarle^  linesj,  not  to  he 
^und  in  any  of  his  contemporaries;  but,  a^  to  versifttation 
*— what  could  t^t,  Johnson  mean  by  Suppo^ihg  hiiri  to  lit^nd 
in  need  of  any  instruction  on  that  heaci  ?— 'I'herfe  is  a  fnor^l 
and  philosophieat  cast  in  some  pa^saigesof  Qnarles  not  unlike 
Pope^  in  his  Essay  oti  Man,  Soe  the  whole  of  the  11th 
Meditation,  Job  Militant  ;—^ 

l^iK^ci  them  art  de^d  (Lord),  grant  thy  Servant  roome 
Wkbk)  his  bn^ast  td  build  tny  heairt  a  toombe. 

These  lines  of  iCiuarles,  p.  75,  edit  1630,  contain  the  same 
idea  with  that  in  Gay's  Epitaph,^  upon  which  sb  much  has 
been  said : 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  gocrd  may  say^ 
Striking  their  pensite  bosom*,  "  her6  lies  Gray." 

Pope. 
Tbft  thought  is  old  ^  it  ife  said  of  Sir  P.  Sidliey,  by  Spensep, 

Iri  worthy  hearts  sorrow  hath  m^d6  thy  tomb. 

•        ■  *  •  ' 

'    Dt.  JohiwQhfs  critieisai  on  this  lime  of  Po^e  js  equally  as 

destitute  of  common  sense  as  of  common  feeling. — ^See  Dp* 

J.  Warton,  HH^wise,  onr Pop^  voLI.  p.  95,:whacall9rtheMea 

forced  trnd/wr^fitche^h^or  which  I  see  no  tolerable  reasonr^* 

.ij.u';"  "r '"^\  "  ^i  :"    *^"*   «-»*.^^^->    .-....'.i^   ^. .  ..-.y   v/i||./ .L*..^.;  v>^-.- li 
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XCII.  Critique  on  a  Passage  in  Virgil. 

Mb.  Urban,  3  ^  *  Jime.MS. 

V  IRGIL,  in  his  praises  and  commendations  of  a  country 
life,  bath  the  following  verse : 


..     Fondithumo  facile^n  victum  jW/iWma  te^lns. 

.        '    .      Georg.2..F.460» 

.'     ,  .       ,   ■        ■       - »  '    ' 

The  peculiar  epithet  j;ws/zWw?a  is,  I  apprehend,  copied 
from  the  succeeding  fragment  of  Philemon  :*  though  it  hath 
escaped  the  observation  of  Macrobi us  and  Ursinus,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  dirt  which  Bentley  and  Le 
Clerc  amused  themselves  with  exchanging  in  their  publica- 
tions concerning  Menander  and  Philemon. 

"  A  field  is  the  justest  possession  which  a  man  can  have,  for 
it  diligently  produces  i^hose. things  which  nature  requires." 
As  the  above-mentioned  dramatic  writers  were  cpptem- 
poraries  and  competitors  for  theatrical  fame,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  following  passage  of  Menander  was  intended 
to  ridicule  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Philenion : 

• 

Ktrloy,  ^o^vny*  x^tdot;  ^'  ia,»  avetpu  IIANT 
AIKAIOZ  aTTt^uxu  roa  00-0**  at  uara^aJiUm^ 

"  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  cultivated  a  more  religious  field 
that  mine;  for  it  beajrs  beautiful  flowery,  ivy,  a^id  laurel,  as 
if  to  adorn  the  altars  of  the  Gods;  but  if  I  sow  it  with  barley, 
this  very  justfield  is  s«ir6  to'retuim  meexactly  asiiniucbas  | 

sowed.'*  ■.  ■.  :'■■■■  -:■    J  '' .'  ■■'     J  --J.-  :ic.  :  ',:■}■}  '-v  '..■■■■:•- 

>.  There  is  a  vein /of  ele^ntJrotiy  in  this  [if^sage  which 
makes  us  inuch. regret,  that  we  havB^  hot  the  works^of  this 
comic  writer  complete.  We  could  well  have  spared  alj  the 
coarse  je'st^  of  Aristophanes,  which  degrade  the  Athenian 

jaudigj5x:iLjdlQL.could^I^^ 

with  the  same  taste  and  spirit  as  this  quotation.     It  is  parti- 

cularly^unfertunate  that  Tereoce,  -who  js  said  to^h^\^  done 


[*  **  rWiM  J<««i9TiiTa»/'  occurs  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaed.     £.] 


•|ll||)eitiioti& tbun'tviid^Ute  Menander,  Aould  have  neglected 
.^jd  oaiitled  every  spark  of  his  huqaQur  and  pleasantry.  As 
it;  is  the  distii^uishing  criterion  of  genuine  wit  to  bear  trans- 
ferring, from  one  language  to  another,  what  could  induce 
>^cip^O  and  LaB^lius,  wHen  they  assisted  Terence,  to  patronize 
4?is  defect,  which  Julius  Caesar,  williin  a  ceutury  afterward, 
jfl  his  welUIcQpwn  epigram^  laments:  so  emphaticaUy  .^ 

Vis 
Comica     .     .     ...,.*.. 
,        Unuoi  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  tibi  deesse,  Terenti. 

'  Yours,  &c. 

17S6,  June.  T.  H.  W. 


* 


XCIIL  StrictUries  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Criticism  on  Milton's  Latinity. 


Fragili  qukrens  illiiere  dentein 


A 


Ofendet  Mdo, 

.,  HOR.'^ 

JVlILTON'S  supreme  pleasure,  Dr.  Johnson  sf^ys,  is  to  tax 
kis  adversary  (^alms^ius),  so  renowned  for  criticism.^  witli 
Ticious.  Latin..  "  He  opens  his  book  widi  telling  that,  he 
has  used  persona^  which,  according  to  Milton,  signme4  only ;?> 
vmsk^  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans^  hy  applying  it 
as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watcl:^ 
it  is  memorable  that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  solecism 
)^y  an  expression; in  itself  grossly  solecistical,  when  for  on^ 
OX  these  supposed  blunders  h^  S9.ys,  Propino  te  grammatistis 
tuis  vapula^tilum.  From  vcipuloy  which  has  a  passive  sense^ 
|»a^2jf/ar/2^^/^.  can  never  be  derived."  Lives  of  English  Poetsf. 
. ;  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  Pectoris  criticism  is  to- 
^^lly  without  foqndation. 

We  find  "  vapidando  et  somiio  j^reo"  at  the  conclusion  6f 
the  first  act  oif  Plautus's  Curculio.  In  the  second  scene  olf 
the  fourth  act  of  the  Pfl?«w/wj,  we  have, 

'  ■.  <.  Ut  enim  mibi  vapulandum  est,  tute  corium  sufferas. 

And  in  the  Melphi  of  Terence  (act  IL  sc.  2.)  we  read,  ■' 
Ego  v^M/tf;?£fo, '  verberando  ille,  usque  ambo  defessi  sumus^ 

This;  critic,  finding  the  woird  glpriosissimus  in  a  pas- 
"sage  ke  quoted  from  Milton's  Seeo)^  Defence  of  tUd 


Pef&^\e,  te\h  tts  io  kitbte^  thftt  *^  it  liiirjr  1^  ddH^dd  Whlriltf^ir 
ghrwsissimm  be  hem  used  with  Milton^s  hda^^d  pixtikf. 
iRte$  glorma  is  ftn  illudltioiis  thiti^*^  but  inrgkHbsus  i^  cotal*' 
iKKmly  braggnri^  Us  in  9ii/&;^  ghfkmi.^^ 

That  k  is  sometimes  so  used  etmrMt  be  denied  \  but^  if 
lliere  is  proper  Autbofit^  for  its  bein^  U^d  otberi^ise^  MiU 
ton  wiU  be  jostiWl.  In  the  PseuMWf  6f  Pltratns  (atit  II. 
sc.  3.)  the  Doctor  miglit  have  found. 

Atque  ego  nunc  me  ^2Qno5um  faciam^  &c. 

And  itt  Valerius  MaxJrnus  we  read,  "Tafquinium  Wscum  ad 
Romanum  imperium  occupandnm  fortuna  in  nrbem  nostram 
adve&it;  alienum,  quod  ortum  Corintho;  fastidiendum,  quod 
in^rcatore  Damarato  genitum;  erubesceildum,  quod  etiam 
exule.  Caeterum  tarn  prospgfo  conditionis  suae  eventu  in- 
dustriosum  pro  ignominioso,  pro  inviso  glariosum  reddidit. 
Dilatavit  enim  imperii  fines,  cultqni  deorum  npvis  sacerdow 
tiis  auxit,  numerum  senatusamplificavit,  equestrem  ordinem 
uberiorem  reliquit :  queeque  laudum  ejus  consummatio  est, 
praeclaris  virtutibus  efFecit,  ne  baec  civitas  pcenitentiam 
ageretj  quod  regem  a  iinitimis  potius  mutuasset,  quam  de 
suis  legisset.**  (Lib.  III.  cap.  iv,  ii.)  "  Quod  si  eum  dii  iro-» 
mortales  victoriis  suis  perfrui  passi  essent,  sos^es  glorioswr 

Sktriae  mci^ia  non intrasset .**  (Lib.  III.  c^.  ii.  '5.)*^  (I^onsptctiae 
lieitatid  Arpinaid  unicmn ;  sive  literarui^  ghri^sissimutti 
eonteinptorenii  i»ye  abundantissimum  fontem  intuerir  veli^r.^ 
(LiJk  IL  eap.  ii.  3.) 

In  the  fragments  of  Fetroniiis  found  at  Ti«#  m  Dalmatk^ 
A^  Wbrd  is  twice  used)  as  it  seems,  in  a  good  sense,  **  £He9, 
^tiialanailteiios^r^titwo^faeiinYt.*^  (Ed.  Bo^h.  Amstelod^ 
1€77,  pi  109.)  *^  Ut  tottis  mibi  popwiuS  beiie  impre^etui^, 
e^ghridsus  toIo  efFerri/*  p.  156.  The  plifhysopbie  Boetbiwi 
gi^es  ufs  a  passage  that  is  directly  irt  poine.  ^*  Sed  crnn  plnr^ft 
gentes  esse  necesse  sit,  ad  quas  unius  fi^ma  homilies  neqweat 
pervenire,  fit,  ut  queitf  to  abstimas  glorwsufrtHy  »Ya!<ima  pahrte 
terrarum  videatur  mglorius.'*  (De  Consol.  Philos6ph.  Kb.  ii|. 
pros.  6.)  And  glariosa,^ghrios^m,  ghriosissirm^  gloriaiisshriM^p 

*  Not  always — for  thotij^  w$  i|tod|  Po^'uli  nostri  hcivpvvi  qnondam  ftierunt 
rari  ct  tcnucs,  ob  camque  cai^^am  gloriosi ;  (Corn.  Ncpos,  in  vita  Miltiad.  cap^ 
Ti.)  yet  in  the  saiti0au^.bor'#e  haVey  (in  Tila  TiiAol.  ea)».  i^.)  N«li|l.ia)l|i||!f|^ 
ntit^uc  insolcDs  ncquc  gloripsum  ex  ore  ejn$  exiit.  And  in  Cicero  we  i^aciirQiSii 
est  igitur  causa  istarum  angu^iaryrf)  ?'  Gloriasa  osten^tia  constitueDdi  s|rai« 
mum  bopum.  (I>c  Fin.  lib.  iv.  ^,)  Primufn  genns  qnod  rist^m  vcl  max^me 
9iov€t«  uoh  est  nostrum  morospiM,  si!iperi)jti(ieum,  iuspfeiq^iiqi,  Sif^^^^ 


mA'gbrios&siiney  ecmr  in  tfae  Code^,  lib.  i.  tit.  1.'  I 
ifsuinot  buttbiak  that  tbese  are  sufficiient  authorities  for  Mil-* 
ton*»  use  of  it«  The  word,  as  we  have  seen,  was  med  in  a 
good  sense  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  if  not  of  Plautus;  and 
it  fdid  not  cease  to  be  so  used  m  the  time  of  Justiriian. 

It  seems  ndtaltogetherlmpertinent  to  add,  that  Suetonius 
ll^s^  '^Nonmtous^/oribji^uam  cWilis  animi'*  (in  vita  Claudii, 
^w»t/i. );  and  Valerius  Ma^mus,  ^'O/ItTiommmilitisspirhum^ 
fliix  viii  e.  14.) ;  and  that  it  would  be  jdiffii^ult,  as  I  appre*^ 
head,  to  fire  a  solid  reas(Mi  why  we  miay  not  say,  vir  gloria* 
mSy  as  wen!  a^ ^hriosus  animus,  pr  glormus  spiritus  viri. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us,  that  Salmasius,  in  his  reply  to 
]kilhoh^  (which  Was  published  by  his  son  m  the  year  of  the 
ItairtOraii^)  being  ^rdl>aUly  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity, 
eodeavourstn  the;  beginning  to  defend  his  use  of  the  word 
persona :  *^  But  if  I  remember  right,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  he 
misses  a  better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of 
Juvenal  in  his  fourth  satire : 

—Quid  agas,  cum  dira  et  foedior  omni. 
Crimine jwrr^ww  est  ?" 

But  the  old  scholiast  has,  "  Non  hotncf  sed  persona  .•''and  he 
woijikt  not^  i  t)iink)  foe  much  out  of  the  way,  who  should  as- 
sert, that  the  word  persona^  in  this  place,  answers  to  our 
word  character.  "  Qui  de  personis  Horatianis  seripserunt, 
aiunt  Mfiisniuni  scurrilitate  notissimum  Romse  fuisse."  (Vet 
ISchol.  in  Hor.  lib.  i.  sat.  3.)  But  the  satire  would,  I  think, 
be  heightened,  if  we  consider  the  word  in  Juvenal  as  ex- 
pressive of  rank  and  dignity : 

Nil  ftierit  mf,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unquam  aiienis; 
Verum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus;  unde 
Fama  malum  gravius,  quam  res  trahit.    An  tibi  abunde 
Personam  satis  est,  non  illud  quidquid  iibique 
Officit,  evitare? 

Hor.  1.  Sat.  ii.  57. 

"  Persona  dignitatis  est  nomen ;  sic  et  Cicero  dicit  esse  qui 
sentiantphilosophiam  indignam  cssepersona,  CorneliusCelsus 
plane  spiendidmn  dicit  pa^sonam ;  modo  matronam  dicit  per^ 
sonami  prseseitim  vero  honoratiorem."  (Baxter,  ad  locum.) 
Hqace  undoubtedly  the  word  parson;  which  is  now  (such  ifi 
^e  mutabitity  of  language !)  almost  a  term  of  reproach. 

I  have  never  aeen  Salmasius's  Reply,  and  therefore  do 
not  know  wlttt  authorities,  for  his  use  of  persona^  he  may 
ha.ve  qtt^ed;  bat,  upon  looking  ioto  Valerius  Maxvavxi&Qf^ 


$$2  Strictures  (m  Dr^JuhwmCs  CntioimnwAMiUm£iLtUmity. 

tbi^occasioQ,  I  have  met  with  four  passages  which  an.  toa^ 
tei^tive  reader  might  think  much  to  his  purpose;  which^ 
ttoweveri  in  my  judgment,  do  not  come  up  to  the  point.  : 

*^  Suspecta  matris  fainiliae  77er^k>7Mi."  lib.  viii;  c  1.  Here  the 
word  signifies  67ii^m^/^r.--<r--^-^5^Nequehadstnai«iticiim  aliduo 
personarum  discrimine  Iargam.maJagp;»!im^e  pradbret,  &c/'  lib. 
iii  cap.  ^,  ad  fin.  Here  4t  means  r«n/(:  or  candi^n.«Trr'^Nejeg^ 
m  Xxj^in  personam  et  accusatorisy  et  testis^  et/judicis  partei^ 
egisse  videar/'  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  Here  also  it  seems  to  signify 
rani:  or  fiondkion,-^ — ^*  Ac  ne  quid  in  pertfma  suacipYar^tar/.^ 
lift/rf.  And  here  it  may  very  properly  be  translated!,  one  of  hts 
ranA  Sknd  qua liij/..  .    («    i      '.       ' 

Ainsworth  lias  given  ti^o  instances  in  which ;li€  tbong^ 
persom  was  used  for, person;  and  yet  it  may^bei^pesition^d 
whetb/er  either  of  Uiem  fully  answers  his  puipose.  ^f  Prospi*- 
cias — recqua  pacifica  /J^^r^^wa  desideretuTyi » an  in  bellatore 
'#int  omma.*'  (Cic.  ad  Attic,  viii.  12.)  "  Heroiosspers0j%4RMe* 
dea  et  Atreus."  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor«.lib.*iii^  29;)  I.seeBO 
reason  why  the  word  may  not  be  interpreted  character  in 
both  places. 

At  first  sight  one  is  struck  with  the  following^  passage  as 
an  une;^ceptionable  proof  of  this  word  in  Saimasius's  sense : 

Qui  illam  Persam,  atque  omnes  Persas^  at(j[u^  pmnes/wiv 
sonas.  r 

,    Male  dii  omnes  perdant.       .  ' 

Plauti  Pers.  . 

And  yet  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  author  meant  np 
more  than  the  dramatis  7?er50«<E. 

Seneca  will,  however,  furnish  us  with  a  passage  that  wiR 
undeniably  prove  that  Milton  was  mistaken  if  :fa^  meant  to 
insinuate  that  persona  was  never  applied  as  we  apply  the 
wordperson*  "Inmeatamenj5^«)/ianonp(i*otedolet."  Coiisol. 
ad  Helviam,  c.  xvii.  . 

It  is  clear  that  Milton  has  not  said  thai  pe^r^^/ia  signifies 
only  a  mask.  His  words  are,  "  Quid  enim,  quaeso,  est  patri- 
cidium  in  persona  regis  admittere,  quid  in  persona  regis  ? 

?ua;  unquam  Latinitas  sic  locuta  est  ?  nisi  aliquem  nobis  f6rt6 
seudophilippum  narras,  qui  personam  regis  indutuis  nescily 
quid  parricidii  apud  Anglos  patraverit ;  quod  verbtim  verins 
opinione  tua  ex  ore  tibi  excidisse  puta  Tyrannus  enim 
quasi  histrionalis  quidam  rex,  larva  tantuth  et  persona  regii, 
non  verus  rex  est."  (Pra&fi)  In  persona  regis  does  no*  n**- 
cessarily  signify  in  the  liing* s person.  Salmasius  might  Have 
defended  himself  by  saying,  be  only  meant  mone  cf  royal 
Tank.    AndMiltoiintay^s^blyhave-ifUe{lded  naiiu^itMi^ 


taei^^ihisdbthiiwhelheTparri^^  in  p.  r.; 

w^  gopd  Liatin  for  to  commit  a  parncide  on  one  of  royal m^*. 
"  Ne  quid  turpe  inse  admittere,"  is  the  language  of  Terence ; 
but,  "  Ne  quid  turpe  in  alio  admittere,"  if  such  a  passage 
could  ba  Axund,  would^  I  suppose,  be  generallyunclerstood' 
to  signify  conniving  at  a  crime,  not  committing  it,  or  indee4' 
suflfering  under  it. 


Poenas  reponit  Nemesis. 


1786,  JiUt/. 


Catul. 

Nembsiusl 


•**■ 


»     1        ' 


XCIV-  ^n  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  Articles  a  and  an* 


Mr.  Urbaj^, 


March  I. 


As  your  Miscellany  will  probably  survive  as  long  as  thf  * 
English  language  itself  shall  eixist,  you  will  not,  I  presume^ 
receive  with  indifference  any  communication  which  may 
conduce  to  its  propriety,  or  tend  to  its  improvement.  1 

There  is  an  inconsistency,  frequently  practised  by  our 
best  writers,  which  deforms  our  language,  and  greatly 
embarrasses  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  it ;  and  this  i«— • 
the  j^romiscuous  use  of  the  particles  a  and  an,  before  words, 
which  begin  with  the  letter  A.  The  confusion  arising  from: 
thit  inaccuracy  is  the  greater,  because  it  is  not  occasioned* 
solely  bj'  different  authors  varying  from  each  other,  but  by 
the  same  author  not  unfrequently  differing  from  himself  in 
this  matter.  r 

I  will  beg  leave  to  state  a  list  of  examples  in  proof  of 
what  I  have  just^dvanced  :  aad  will  requeist  ^ur  permission 
to  subjoin  to  that  list  some  remarks  and  reflations  upon  th« 
subject  at  large.  \ 


.'•■J 


F.stimatioD  of  a  hair 
iBr«adth  of  ^  ]|%if  (  * 


Judges  to  a  hair 


■d 


Shakes. 


M 


HAIR. 

At  an  hair-breadth. 
Breadth  oi  an  hair 
]Esavl  an  hairy  maa 

HA^'D. 


However  strict  a  hand 
In  n  hand  beuambed    , 
Of  c  hand-bcU 
As  a  handmaid    ' 
A  hand's-brcadth 
Was  a  hand-breadth 
A  haadfu)  of  oats 


Locke.         To  ha<re  an  hand  in 
Young.     ;  Not  an  hjand  louch  it 
Bacon.         Never  was  an  hand 
Bacon.     '    Abo  it  an  handfad . 
Johnson.      Of  an  hand-breadth 
B.T;  Kings  Was  an  hand-broadtb 
Addison.      With  an  handful 


Bib.  Tr.  Judge*. 
Bib.  Tr.  Gcn^    ; 


South-  '^ 

Bib.  Tr.  Exod. 

Bacon. 

BacfKi.' 

Bib.  Tft  Exod. 

Bib.  Tr.  Kings. 

HoberttoD. 


St4^     On  tik  promfmmu  u$e  ffOe  4r$icfu^Aiai4Mfi 


A  bandfni  of  racQ 
Upoti  9.  band  gallop 
Ma.  goMi  a  band 


JTQCCMf  a  bop(X 
Way  of  a  hero 
A  bero  in  learning 
A  heroine 
Fronoonccd  by  a  hero 


To  be  a  bigb-Aier 
A  bigb-red  tincture 
A  bigh-priest 
Upon  a  heigbth 
In  a  high  rank 


Writing  a  bUtory 
In  such  a  history 
A  historian 


Know  a  boTy  man 
A  boly-day  kind 


?lace  in  m  honat 
Two  of  a  house 
If  it  were  a  bouse 
Becoming  a  housewife 
If  «  housA  be  divided 


A  hundred  leagues 
Above  a  hundred  yards 
A  hundred  examples 
A  hundred  times    .^ 
A  hiindred  friends 
Peruse  «  hundred 
In  a  hundred  places 
A  hundred  times 
A  hundred  noisy  curs 


ClafendoB*    Am  bandfcl  af  wmm 
Dryden,         An  hand  was  sent 
Swift.  Form  of  an  hand 

HERO,  ate. 


Swift. 

Johnson. 

.Johnson. 

Johnson. 

Hawkesw. 


Snebi  9,it  bero 
Suitable  ta  aa  kern 
Character  of  an  bero 
To  an  bero 
Choice  of  tfa  hero. 


HIGH,  Ice. 


Swift. 

Boyle. 

Johnson* 

Swift. 

Kpbertaon. 


Ttf  an  highwayman 
An  high  hand 
.An  bigb.priest 
To  an  height 
Such  an  high  price 


HISTORY,  kc. 


Beattie. 
Beattie. 
Travis. 


Shakes. 
Bryden. 


An  historian 
An  historian 
An  historian 


HOLY. 


Is  an  holy  man 
Of  an  holy-day 


HOUSE. 


Johnson. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 

Johnson. 

BLXMnrk. 


Fnmitnse  of  a»  hoi^e 
Was  not  an  bouse 
Build  me  an  house 
As  good  an  housewife 
We  have  on  bonse 


BobartM.  * 
]^b.  Tr.  Ezek. 
Bib.  Tr.  Kick. 


Jobatan. 
Johnson. 
Johnson. 
Yonng4 


Swift. 

Bacon. 

Johnson. 

Young. 

|tobaiflt30iu 


Swift. 

Johnson. 

Gibbon. 


Bib.T.  Kings. 
Bib.  T.Caloas.' 


Johnion. 
Bib.  T.  Exod. 
Bib.  T.  Sam. 
Addison. 
Bib.  Tr.  ttttk 


HUNDRED. 


Robertson. 

Addison. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 

Swift.      , 

Swift. 

Swift. 

Swift. 


An  hundred  manors  Johnson. 

Consisting  of  an  bund.  Johnson. 

From  an  hundred  Pope. 

An  hundfwd  tbiuga  Fope^ 

An  hnad?ed  fona  Fope. 

Above  an  hundred  Swift. 

That  an  bund,  morlala  Swift. 

An  hundred  tricks  Swift. 

An  bund,  tradesmen,  Swift. 


This  list  of  examples  might  be  extended  to  an  ei'ioi'inotis 
length.  Many  of  them  are  contradictions  of  the  same  author 
to  himself  Those  which  I  will  venture  to  subjoin,  shall  be 
wholly  such* 

Dr.  SWIFT. 


Two  feet  and  a  kalf 
Only  a  heap 
To  want  e  heart 
Like  a,  human  cMatuse 


Sixteen  feet  and  en  half 

Into  an  heap, 

An  hearty  flt 

Resemblhig  an  human  creature* 


l¥M^«1ie4g<e  ar  bedge-lKini  man  Ll}fi9  thorns  in  mm  iledf« 

A  bQgshf a4  Ii9l4f  63  f:«&k)i>i  Qualitiet  of  «/i  h<^f 

,   7^  ciitch  ^ith  A  hook  To  fasten  ivith  qa  ttook 

Covered  with  a  husk  Bearing  mn  huak. 

POPE. 

Ride  on  a  horse  Shoed  an  hofs^ 

wl  hort€*laugh  Makct|i  of  ««  Immm. 

WATTS. 
Thf  V^»tW^  9^  f  t^unourist     Jn  humo^tM  copdact.  . 

YOUNG. 
A  Hi^wff  ««il«  Ihem  »w«f     GiviAf  nn  4«  Hqmv. 

Vpur  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  will  wish  to  see  the  que^joa 
4eterniined  sms  to  the  qomparative  propriety  of  the  two  pre^ 
ceding  and  opposite  columns.  They  cannot  both  be  right : 
unless  it  be  right  that  the  English  nation  should  nse  a  coq<» 
fused  and  incongruous  jargon,  rather  than  a  regukg:  laoguagq 
4afiaed  by  known  and  (precise  rules. 

|n  order  to  lead  to  this  determination,  let  it  be  remarked^ 
^t  tlie  letter  H  is  in  the  English,  as  in  other  lai^uages,  <<  9, 
note  of  aspiration,  sounded  only  by  a  strong  emission  of  the, 
breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speeclv*' 
(f  this  definition  be  just  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  distrust  it$ 
correctness^  it  seems  that  the  usage  of  the  particle  a  (ami 
TOt^»),  immediately  befoire  woprdsbeginnbg  with  the  letter  i^ 
^ght  universally  to  prevail  in  our  language.  I  will  beg 
l^^^ve  to  state  two  cases,  in  which  it  seems  absolutely  ne^ 
c^ssary  to  observe  this  regulation,  viz.  (1st)  of  those  who 
^^  to  read  alaui  tnpublic,  apd  (2dly)  of  all  public  speakers 
vbpmsoever. 

Foi^  first,  as  to  him  who  is  to  read  aloud  in  public,  in  order 
^Jbiat  be  may  produce  this  strong  ejnission  of  tlie  hreathj  \%, 
fe^His  peceiisary  that  he  should  make  a  short  pause  before^ 
\f^  pronounces  such  words  as  require  this  aspiratioTL  Now 
the  words  which  require  this  aspiration  are,  according  tq 
ihe  definition  just  stated,  those  which  begin  with  the  letter 
JL  But  if  the  escperiment  shall  be  made,  it  will,  I  believeii 
^  found  mu^h  more  difficult  to  afibrd  this  strong  emission, 
of  the  breath  in  reading  loud,  and  of  course  much  less  prac- 
ticable to  give  due  force  to  this  note  of  aspii:ation,  in  cases 
where  an  author  has  placed  the  particle  an  immediately  be- 
fore the  words  in  question,  than  it  would  be  were  the  other 
particle  a  mad«  the  pr^^x  tQ  them.    In  the  former  case,  the 
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reader  slides  on  the  succeeding  word  without  effort,  and 
without  impression.  In  the  latter,  he  finds  himself,  in  some 
degree,  compelled  to  pause  in  his  enunciation ;  and  the  very 
hiatus,  caused  by  the  utterance  of  the  particle,  assists,  the 
succeeding  aspiration. 

If,  therefore,  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  letter  H 
be  such,  as  to  require  the  person  who  reads  aloud  to  aspirate 
the  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  and  to  '^  sound  th^m  with 
a  strong  emission  of  the  breath,'*  it  seems  requisite  that 
every  author  should  prefix  to  those  words  the  particle  a  only. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  particles  by  o^r  authors 
might  perhapi^  be  tolerated,  were  their  workjs  never  to  be 
resed^,  save  in  silence,  and  in  the  closet  But  he  alone  can 
be  said  to  write  for  the  public  with  correctness,  who  may 
be  read  aloud  to  the  public  with  propriety. 

But  if  it  be  thus  requisite  for  an  author  to  adopt  tliis  ruie^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  reader,  it  seems  absolutely  necessaryfbr 
the  public  speaker  to  confine  himself  to  it  for  the  sake  of  \i\i 
hearer.  The  indiscriminate  use,  by  himy ,  of  the  particles  in 
question,  immediately  before  such  words  as  begm  with  the 
letter  H,  will  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make 
that  momeatary  pause  in  speaking,  wliich  is  requisite  for 
this  *^  note  of  aspiration."  Habituated  to  slide  onwards,  in 
speaking,  without  aspiration,  in  the  words  an  ahy,  an  arty 
an  edge^  an  arm,  &c.  he  wi)l  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  he 
shall  use  the  same  prefix,  of  making  no  dis^tinction  in  hrs 
enunciation  between  those  and  such  other  phrases  as  a  hairy^ 
a  hart,  a  hedge,  a  harm,  &c.  which  requires  a  marked  disw 
crimination  from  the  others.  In  which  case  his  hearers  wiH 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  scope  of  that  part  of  hi» 
argument,  but  by  retaining  in  their  memory  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  which  those  phrases  stood,  and  comparing  it  withf 
the  context  of  his  speech,  as  he  proceeds  to  unravel  it.  But 
this  is  a  drudgery  to  which  few  hearers  will  submit  for  any 
length  of  time.  Rather  than  bear  a  frequent  imposition  of 
this  task,  they  will  suff'er  their  thoughts  to  expatiate  som^ 
other  way,  and  will  lose  the  speaker,  and  his  subject,  in 
equal  inattention.  ' 

None  of  the  authors,  from  whom  I  have  selected  tha 
foregoing  examples,  are  clear  from  this  error,  one  alone 
excepted.      It  was  indeed,    the  perusal  of  this  treatise, 


"I    '    >■    u 


.  *  Whfire  this  supposition  possible  in  fact  (which  it  is  not)  yet  the  confusioTi> 
the  want  of  uniformity,  the  inconsistency,  and  the  embarrassment,  of  foreji^m* 
ers,  arisinij;  from  this  promiscuous  use,^  would  still .r^ain.     <  <    .   .   .   i.'^;: 
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which  led  me  to  bestow  some  thought  on  the  subject.  An4 
it  seems  that  there  will  be  no  difficuhy  in  effecting  a  com^ 
plete  reformation  of  this  abuse,  (as  it  appears  to  be),  save  in 
a  very  few  words.  A  honesty  a  habitmlj  and  a  honour^  will* 
sound  a  little  uncouthly  for  some  time.  But  practice  and 
perseverance  (which  have  surmounted  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  these)  will  at  length  reconcile  these  sounds  to 
the  most  fastidious  ear.  And  the  credit  of  the  speaker,  the 
ease  of  the  hearer,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  learner, 
of  our  language,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  the  uniformity, 
the  beauty,  of  the  language  itself,  seems  to  demand  the 
effort  to  be  made  without  delay,  and  to  be  pursued  with  uur 
ceasing  resolution. 
17 S7,  March.  KusTEB, 

Mr.  Urban,  June  9. 

My  old  friend  and  constant  companion  Kuster  has  for  onc0 
stolen  the  march  upon  me.  I  knew  not  a  syllable  of  his  in-^ 
tentions,  or  should  have  made  him  contract  his  disquisition 
upon  a  and  an,  to  make  room  for  less  arid  strictures.  The 
rogue  knew  very  well  that  a  is  used  before  substantives  be- 
ginning with  a  consonant ;  as,  a  drollj  a  slybootSj  a  circum^ 
Jocutionist ;  and  that  an  is  applied  before  such  substantives 
as  begin  with  a  vowel,  as  an  idler ,  an  Aristarchus,  an  oddity  ; 
or  with  the  unasperated  hj  as  an  heir,  an  hour ;  and  also  be- 
fore adjectives  so  circumstanced  ;  as  a  clever  fellow,  an  in-* 
genious  critic ;  a  hearty  friend ;  an  honest  soul ;  &c.  &c.  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  aim,  but  for  shooting  at  so  many 
errors,  where  few  would  have  done,  from  writers  like 
Shakespeai*e,  Johnson,  &c.  &c.  He  well  knew  that  such 
men  dash  out  their  ideas  currente  calamo  ;  and  if  they  ever 
display  a  slip  of  the  pen,  we  can  only  re-echo  Ovid's  mate" 
riem  superabat  opus :  for  men,  like  these. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  wild  disorder  start, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

The  fault,  therefore,  lay  with  Pick-letter  the  compositor; 
and  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  against  our  language,  or 
those  who  have  visibly  thought  in  it,  from  such  trivial  inacn 
curacies  as  the  supenntendents  of  the  press  should  have  at-; 
tended  to.  Sua  res  agitur  ,•  and  they  are  to  look  to  accuracy 
after  a  good  copy  is  furnished  them  for  publication.    Sir,  I 


*  One  expression, '  an  hour/  seems  to  be.entitled  ta  a  pf  rpeiual  eicct^tvcxsu 
VOL.  IL  Z 
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declare  that,  in  the  Rapidity  of  writing,  I  should  not  wonder 
if  you  or  I,  or  any  other  man  of  genius,  was  to  overlook  the 
orthography  of  his  own  natne.  Shal^spear,  Shakspur,  Shak* 
spere^  will  do  in  common  talk ;  but,  for  Heaven^s  sake  f  let 
us  be  so  decent  as  to  give  Our  immortal  bard  his  genuine 
name,  when  his  ideas  are  too  much  engaged  in  better  busi- 
ness to  tell  us  that  his  name  is  Shakespeare. 

Another  word  or  two  and  I  have  done.  How  Mr.  Gibboa 
—for  so  it  is — should  have  written  a  universal^  a  uniOTij  &c. 
and  how  Mr.  Wraxall  and  others  should  have  talked  about  a 
nnifomij  a  unicorn^  a  uglyface^  &c.  is  past  my  comprehension 
On  any  other  grounds,  than  that  they  were  writers  of  things^ 
and  forgot,  in  their  career,  the  mechanical  affair  of  letters 
whether  vowels  or  consonants. 

Joking  apart,  however,  these  little  things  are  not  to  be 
neglected ;  and  a  Johnson,  who  was  to  castigate  others, 
should  have  been  peculiarly  correct  himself.  We  want  not 
a  standard  in  our  language,  but  some  one  to  erect  and  dis- 
play the  standard  ;  and  we  may  say  of  verbal  deductions,  as 
of  greater  matters^  that  he  who  despises  small  things  may  fall 
by  little  and  little. 

My  compliments  to  brother  Kuster, 

From  yours, 
1787,  June.  L'Abbe. 


XCV.  Melancholy^  Despair^  and  Grief>  as  described  by  the  Poet8. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  6. 

The  passions  of  the  mind,  like  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  adapted  to  their  gratih- 
cation.  Nor  is  this  natural  propensity  peculiar  to  passions 
of  the  more  cbearful  kind,  as  Love,  Joy,  Hope ;  those  which 
are  of  a  darker  complexion  and  more  serious  cast,  are  equally 
prompt  in  searching  out  means  of  self  indulgence.  We 
dwell  with  fondness  on  circumstances,  which  may  tend  to 
heifi'hten  the  force  of  that  impression  by  which  we  are  im- 
mediately influenced.  Hence  in  a  state  of  Melancholy^ 
most  welcome  are, 

Folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes ; 
.A  sigh,  that  piercing  mortifies ; 
A  look  that's  fastenM  to  the  ground ; 
A  tongue  chaia'd  up  without  a  sound; 
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Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale* Passion  loves; 
Moon-light  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous'd,  save  bats  and  owls; 

(See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valour.) 

The  more  distracted  and  forlorn  condition  which  brings  on 
Despair,  is  finely  drawn  by  Spenser,  in  the  passage  which 
allegorizes  that  passion.  Whoever  is  the  victim  of  wat  woe- 
ful and  irresistible  tyrant,  is  found, 

low  sitting  on  the  ground 


Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind ; 
His  grisly  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound 
DisorderM  hang  about  his  shoulders  round, 
And  hide  his  face,  &c. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  C.  9.  35. 

Few,  however,  are  those  who  suffer  extremely  from  these 
violent  perturbations  of  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  many 
who,  in  this  "  Vale  of  Tears,"  are  afflicted  with  Moderate 
Grief.  This  passion  also  has  its  gratifications,  and  indulges 
its  feelings  by  modes  of  the  following  kind.  It  weeps  for 
the  lost  object  of  its  afi'eciion — hence  says  MoscHUS, 

And  Horace,  in  that  pathetic  eulogy  on  QuiNTiuus  Varus, 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?  Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene 

Multis  ille  bonis  fiebilis  occidit. 

Hor.  B.  I.  Od,  24. 

It  takes  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  recollecting  scenes  at 
Mrhich  the  lost  person  lamented  was  present,  and  employ- 
ments in  which  he  was  engaged  with  us.  Hence  MiLTON, 
passionately  and  poetically,. 

Together  bqth,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn. 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  gray- fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Battening,  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  Heaven's  desceat  bad  slop'd  his  west'ring  wheel. 

2  2 
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The  contrast,  which  soon  after  follows,  is  wonderfully 
striking.  How  could  Dr.  Johnson  be.  such  an  apathist  as  to 
slight  this  first  Mono<h'  in  our  language!— TiCKELL,  in  his 
verses  on  the  death  of  A0DISON,  andXord  LytteltoK,  in 
his  truly  elegiac  Monody,  have  not  fomotten  to  introduce 
the  effect  of  scenes  once  frequented,  and  employments  once 
pursued,  by  the  "  dear  lost  companion.''  • 

It  gi-atifies  MODERATE  Grief  to  shew,  speak  of,  admire, 
and  pnze  any  thing  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  de- 
ceased, whether  it  be  a  work  of  the  departed  person's  own 
ingenuity,  or  a  garment,  or  other  relick,  which  the  lamented 
relation  or  friend  once  frequently  used.  There  is  no 
iirhere  a  more  beautiful  or  pathetic  instance  of  this  than 
in  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  C.  ix.  39. 

•/<uiT»«  ha-a  ipom  f4.fi*  a*frltj»  n^a  h  Ao^x«f«  A  poet  or  painter,  who 
would  wish  to  interest  the  attention  and  gain  the  heart,  must 
be  careful  to  select,  and  place  in  proper  point  of  view,  the 
Little  circumstances  of  real  life.^ 

Among  all  the  aggravations  of  grief,  there  is  no  one  more 
powerful  than  the  sight  of  things  worn  by  the  deceased.  It 
added  to  the  sorrow,  and  heightened  the  rage,  of  Electra, 
that  she  saw  ^GYSTHUS  wearing  the  very  garments  of  Aga- 

MEiMNON : 

EwHra  ««MK  V'C**?  Jbic«f(  ^'  »y^h 
*Of«i  ifnK  Aiyia^»  tiAanV9r  t^u 

•         ^o^tT  t*9t96f  raiflai 

^         Soph.  Elect, 
On  the  latter  words  the  scholiast  remarks,  ov^  o/aoi«  ^a^tXiKo, 

It  is  well  imagined  by  Virgil,  to  make  Dido  dwell  some 
few  moments  ou  the  sight  of  the  Trojan  robes,  which  had 
been  received  from.£neas : 

-lUACAS  VESTES,  notumquo  cubile 


Conspexit,  pauilum  lacbrymis  et  mente  morata. 

iEn.IV. 

The  circumstance  of  the  **  Notum  Cubile,**  and  the  affect* 
ing  speech,  *^  Dulces  Exuviae,**  &c.  are  manifestly  imitations 
of  Euripides,  in  his  Alcestis,  and  of  SoPHOCLES,  in  his 
Trachini^. 

The  belt,  which  Pallas  had  once  worn,  was  no  sooner 
uccidentally  observed  by  ^Eneas,  than  tlie  humanity,  which 
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had  bugun  to  incline  the  Trojan  hero  to  compassion^  was 
converted  into  ragei  mixed  with  sorrow,  for  uie  death  of 
that  brave  youth: 

Et  jam  jamque  magis  cunctantem  flectere  sermo 
Coeperat ;  INFELIX  humero  cum  apparuit  alto 
Balteus,  et  NoTis  fulserunt  cingula  BuLLis 
Pallantis  PuerL;  victum  quern  vulnere  TuRNUS 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  ittslgne  gerebat. 
Ille,  oculis  postquam  SjeVI  monumenta  DoLOKis 
Exuviasque  hausit,  furiis  accensus,  et  ira 
Terribiiis,  &c. 

JEn.XII. 

That  these  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
gloomy  p^issions  gratify  themselves,  may  be  turned  to  some- 
end  more  useful  than  barren  specuiation/let  it  becOnsidered^ 
that  the  Deity  has  abundantly  furnished  the  hupman  mindr 
with  sources  of  happiness.  JSp  Melancholy,  Despair,  an4 
Grief,  can  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  self-indulgence,  and 
can  delight  in  seeking  objects  congenial  with  their  immediip 
ate  feehngs,  then  are  men,  who  apparently  to  spectator^; 
are  j>lunged  into  the  deepest  distress,  not  in  reality  ^^ 
miserable  as  inexperienced  judges  may  imagine.  God  of 
his  mercy  hath  provided  a  remedy  which  may  alleviate  th0 
pangs  of  sorrow;  he  hath  ordained  that  the  very  passion^ 
^hich  "  harrows  the  soul,"  should  have  in  it  some  ingredi- 
ents not  altogether  unpleasant  to  the  subject  which  that 
passion  affects.  It  is  thus  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  coa'<> 
suit  for  the  Good  of  Man;  amidst  clouds  and  darkness 
there  yet  shineth  a  light;  amidst  storms  and  tempests  there 
is  still  a  saving  plank;  amidst  affliction  and  woe  there  is 
even  a  "  sad  luxury"  in  giving  way  to  tears,  and  in  review- 
ing again  and  again  objects  which  tend  to  aggravate  our 
distress  of  mind. 

1787,  JpriL  H.  I.  C. 
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XCVI.  Strictnre»  on  the  use  of  the  Interjection  oh  ! 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  RECOLLECT  that  many  years  ago,  on  reading  in  Dr. 
Johnfton^s  criticisms  upon  Pope's  epitaphs^  this  assertion, 
•*  the  particle  O!  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
ijways  oflfeqds,"  several  instances  suggested  themselves  to 

a  3 
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me  which  prevented  my  adqui^scence  in  the  justness  of  the 
remark.  I  have  since  seen  it,  however,  adopted  by  other 
writers  of  reputation ;  and  enforced  by  general  observations 
on  the  bad  effects  of  exclamatory  sentences,  which  are  re- 
presented as  the  poor  artificers  of  frigid  and  tasteless  rheto- 
ricians, inconsistent  with  true  chastity  of  style,  and  un- 
authorized by  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  But,  upon  ex- 
amining the^e  positions,  I  could  not  discover  any  other 
foundation  for  them,  than  that  bad  writers  most  commonly 
expose  themselves  by  an  injudicious  Imitation  of  beauties; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  produce  extraordinary  Efforts 
should  be  employed  sparingly,  and  only  Upon  suitable 
occasions. 

The  inteijection  O,  common  to  so  many  languag^^,  seems 
applicable  to  exactly  the  same  purposes  in  all.  It  is  a  sort 
0f  intonation^  by  which  some  extraordinary  energy  or  emo- 
tion of  th^  mind  is  expressed.  The  propriety  of  its  use, 
therefore,  depends  entirely  up^Du  the  correspondence  of  the 
subject  and  accompanying  words  with  the  affection  thus  de- 
noted; and  may  be  compared  with  the  connection  of  sound 
and  sense  in  musical  compositions.  If  Dr.  Johnson's  obser- 
vation of  its  ungraceful  effect  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
have  any  foundation,  it  is^  that  the  mind  not  being  yet  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  it  cannot  at  once  strike  into  the  senti- 
ment of  which  this  interjection  is  the  mark  or  note.  And  this 
is  really  the  case,  where  the  immediately  subsequent  wordai 
are  not  clearly  expressive  of  the  occasion  which  is  to  excite 
the  emotion.  Thus,  in  the  particular  passage  which  leads 
him  to  the  remark. 

O  born  to  arms !  O  worth  in  youth  approved !  ' 

O  soft  humanity  in  age  belov*d! 

These  clauses  are  not  at  all  indicatory  of  the  sorrowful 
event  to  which  the  exclamation  is  directed.  The  first  of 
them,  especially,  has  no  obvious  connection  whatever  with 
pathetic  emotion.  But  where  the  proper  cause  of  the  men- 
tal affection  immediately  appears,  the  whole  readily  coalesces 
into  one  effect,  and  the  mind,  without  difficulty,  follows 
the  impression  first  raised. 

Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  "  that  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in 
our  language."  Yet  its  use  is  just  the  same  in  ours  as  in  any 
other:  we  employ  it  abundantly  in  common  conversation; 
and  it  is  to  us,  as  toother  people,  the  natural  vent  of  strong 
emotion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  feelings  may  be  more  cold 
and  sluggish  than  those  of  the  southern  nations;  or  a  stern 
phJAosopny  may  have  made  us  unyielding  to  attempts  to 
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move  lis;  so  that  we  do  not  readily  give  ourselves  up  to 
the  writer  who  would  excite  our  sympathy.  That  this  wa!i 
the  case  with  the  critic  in  question,  is  sumciently  apparent 
firom  some  of  his  obseiTations  on  the  English  poets ;  but  men 
so  constituted  should  reflect,  that  their  incapacity  of  follow- 
ing the  ardent  expressions  of  a  feeling  mind  only  renders 
them  unfit  judges  of  such  expressions,  and  id  no  evidence 
that  they  are  faulty  or  improper. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  by  a  few  examples,  selected  from 
an  infinite  number  which  may  easily  be  found,  first,  to  show 
how  familiarly,  and  with  what  happiness,  this  mode  of  speech 
was  used  by  the  best  Latin  writers ;  and,  then,  to  establish 
an  appeal  to  the  reader's  taste,  from  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment 
of  its  disagreeable  effect  in  English. 

The  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators,  in  one  of  his  finest 
efforts,  the  peroration  of  the  speech  for  Milo,  thus  redoublels 
his  exclamations : 

O  frustra,  inquit,  suscepti  mei  labores!  o  spes  fallaces! 
o  cogitationes  inanes  mesel — O  me  miserum,  o  infelicem! 
—  O  terram  illam  beatam,  quae  hunc  virum  exceperit! 

And,  even  in  his  cooler  philosophical  works,  we  have 
such  sentences  as  these ; 

O  vitae  philosophia  dux!  O  virtutis  indagatrix,  expul*» 
trixque  vitiorum!  O  praeclarum  diem,  cum  ad  iliud  divinum 
animorum  concilium  cuetumque  proficiscar ! 

The  philosophical  poet,  Lucretius,  breaks  out,  near  the 
beginning  of  one  of  his  books,  in  the  following  manner; 

O  miseras  hominum  mentes,  o  pectora  caeca ! 

And  Ovid  thus  nobly  introduces  a  long  passage  of  united 
poetry  and  philosophy ; 

O  genus  attonitum  gelidsB  formidine  mortis! 

Yirgil  begins  his  beautiful  praises  of  a  country  life  with 

O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint, 
Agri  colas! 

which  Thomson  imitates  (as  far  as  I  can  see,  without  any  bad 
effect)  by 

O  knew  he  but  his  happiness;  of  men 
The  happiest  he ! 
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Indeed,  were  all  the  preceding  passages  translated,  I 
cannot  discover  why  the  oonoxious  interjecticHi  might  not  be 
retained  with  advantage,  at  least  in  the  greater  part. 

To  come  to  our  own' authorities,  I  shall  begin  with  some 
drawn  from  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures;  the  stile 
of  which  will  scarcely,  I  suppose,  be  charged  with  affecta* 
tion.  Who  would  alter  any  of  the  following  exclamatory 
strains  of  devotional  ardor? 

Ogive  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good!— O  sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  song! — O  magnify  the  Lord  witli  me! 
— O  fear  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints! — O  how  I  love  thy  law! 
— O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  God ! 

The  language  of  the  drama,  from  its  impassioned  subjects, 
abounds  with  similar  expressions.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  effect,  to  read  these  lines  from 
Hamlet: 

Ob  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Oh  what  a  noole  mind  is  here  o'erthrown! 
Oh  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ! 
Oh  wretched  state !  oh  bosom,  black  as  death ! 
Oh  limed  soul ! 

Milton,  whose  stile  and  manner  were  rigorously  formed 
on  the  ancient  models,  very  often  prefixes  the  inteijection 
to  his  speeches: 

O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers ! 
O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits!  O  powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th^  Almighty ! 
O  progeny  of  heaven,  empyreal  thrones ! 

And  he  begins  one  of  his  books  with 

O  for  that  warning  voice ! 

Lastly,  the  author  who  has  given  occasion  to  Dr.  Johnson^s 
censure,  in  the  most  eloquent  piece  of  poetry  perhaps 
extant,  his  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  has  multiplied  this 
form  of  exclamation,  in  such  lines  as,  I  think,  Johnson 
himself  could  not  have  condemned  or  improved. 

Ob  name,  for  ever  sad!  for  ever  dear! 

Ob  happy  state!  where  souls  each  other  draw. 

O  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night! 

O  death,  all  eloquent! 

Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  lov'd! 
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If  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  are  convinced  by  these  quo* 
tations,  that  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  rash  and  un- 
founded, it  may  usefully  admonish  them  not  to  admit  too 
ha&tily  a  sentiment,  merely  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  a 
great  name ;  and  not  to  condemn  particular  modes  of  ex- 
pression because  they  acre  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  prac- 
tice of  bad  writers. 

11^1^  Jime.  XA. 
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XCVn.    Langelande,  Author  of  Pierce  Plowman's  Visions. 

Mr.  Urban,  JViw.^lSL 

Our  poet  Chaucer  lately  met  with  a  commentator  who 
hath  done  him  ample  justice;  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  I  aUude  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ;  but  the  Visions  of  Pierce 
Plowman^  the  work  of  Langelande,  a  bard  of  the  same  early 
day,  have  hitherto  lain  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  in  de- 
plorable confusion.  If  Mr.  Warton  had  not  taken  notice  of 
him  in  the  highly  valuable  History  of  English  Poetry,  and 
in  the  Observations  on  Spenser,  even  his  name  would  have 
remained  still  unknown  to  the  generality  of  r6aders.T-i- 
Though  Langelande  will  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with 
Chaucer  for  wit,  pleasantry,  or  discrimination  of  character, 
et  the  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  our  language  will  find  ia 
im  a  greater  fund  of  materials  to  elucidate  the  progress  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  which  Chaucer  is  accused  of  vitiating 
with  discordant  Gallicisms.  The  diction  and  versification, 
indeed,  of  these  two  poets,  are  as  widely  distant  as  those  of 
Milton  and  his  contemporary  Waller.  This  consideration 
should  teach  the  critic  how  little  dependance  is  to  be  placed 
on  style  and  manner  in  fixing  the  sera  of  an  uncertain 
composition. 

Mean  as  the  structure  of  the  verse  in  these  Visions  must 
appear  to  modern  eyes,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Lange- 
lande was  the  Ennius  of  Milton.  What  this  Anglo-Saxon 
Eoet  attempted  by  uncoiith  alliteration  only,  the  immortal 
ard  perfected  by  elevated  expression  and  metrical  cadence. 
But  our  language  was  much  longer  ripening  than  the  Roman. 
Little  more  than  a  century  passed  between  Ennius  and  Vir- 
sil,  whereas  Langelande  preceded  Milton,  and  Chaucer 
nourished  before  Dryden,  full  three  centuries. 

This  now-forgotten  satire  was  formerly  so  much  admired, 
that  it  went  through  three  editions  in  one  year.    Siq  i^N^>^- 
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able  a  reception  at  soch  an  early  period  %X.  printing  in  our 
Country  as  1550,  was  probably  owing  to  its  falling  in  with 
tbe  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  the  reign  of  young  Ed* 
ward^  and  in  some  sort  justifying  the  Reformation,  by  ex« 
posing  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church. 

This  poem,  in  common  with  other  publications  of  those 
days,  hath  suffered  greatly  both  from  licentious  and  negli- 
gent transcribers,  and  from  careless  and  unskilful  printers* 
To  instance  no  farther  than  the  passage  cited  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  work.    One  of  the  editions  in  1550  reads, 

"  It  is  not  long  passed 

Ther  was  a  careful  coinb,  whe  no  cart  came  to  town 
With  bread  from  Stratford,  tho  gan  beggers  wepe 

And  workeme  were  agast  a  litle,  this  wol  be  thought  longer 

In  date  of  our  bryght,  in  a  drye  Apriell 

A  thousand  and  thre  hundred,  twyse  twentye  and  ten 

My  wafers  ther  wer  geise  wKa  Chichester  was  Mair. 

Imprinted  fy  It.  Cowley.    Passus  decimus  tercius. 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  informs  us,  that  bread 
was  regularly  brought  to  the  city  for  sale  from  ^^  Stratford 
tbe  Bow,"  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Many  years  ago  I  had  corrected  bryght  to  drighty  Saxon  for 
tord,  and  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Warton  adopts  that 
emendation  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lye.  However,  brytta 
also  means  lord  accordmg  to  Lye's  Dictionary,  if  the  word 
be  not  a  literal  error  in  the  authorities.  For  when  we  con- 
sider in  what  low  estimation  the  Saxons  held  the  Britons,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would  use  biytta^  a 
Briton,  as  a  term  of  honour  likewise.  Gcisen  is  probably 
misprinted  for  geifen^  given.  Wafers  signify  cakes,  bread. — 
It  appears  by  Stow's  list  of  mayors,  that  Chichester  did  not 
serve  that  onice  more  than  once,  and  that  was  during  part  of 
the  years  1369  and  1370;  soon  after  which  time,  by  the  ex- 
pression "  it  is  not  long  passed,'*  it  is  plain  that  this  poem  wa5 
composed.  So  that  "  twyse  twentye  and  ten"  should  either 
be  **  thrice  twentye  and  ten,*'  or,  as  Stow  gives  it  in  th^ 
succeeding  quotation,  "  twice  thirty  and  tea,"  "  In  th^ 
44th  of  Edward  the  third,  John  Chichester  being  Maior  of 
London,  I  read  in  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plownianj  a  bpok  so 
called^  as  folio weth :  Ther  was  a  cgrefull  comm\{ne,  whi*n 
1X0  cart  came  to  towne  with  basket  bread  from  Stratford  :  tho  gan 
beggers  weepe,  and  workemen  were  agasst  alittle,  this  will  be^ 
thought  long  in  the  date  of  our  Dirie,  in  a  dry  Aver  ell  a  thour 
sand  and  three  hundred^  twice  thirty  and  ten.''^  p.  169. 

It  is  evident  from  the  abovCj  that  Stow  had  a  copy  Qf  tbif 
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work  written  without  the  distinction  of  verses,  as  was  often 
the  practice  formerly,  and  that,  like  Moliere's  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  who  talked  prose  and  did  not  know  it,  the 
honest  antiquarian  was  not  aware  that  he  was  transcribing 
poetry;  for,  to  do  him  justice,  even  the  meanest  attempt 
at  monumental  metre  stands  throughout  his  compilation  in 
regular  lines.  The  reading  of  commune  (debate)  explains 
fpymnon  in  my  edition.  *'  This  will  be  thought  long''''  is  un^f 
intelligible  in  both  extracts.  Dirte  tor  dright  or  bryght  could 
convey  no  idea.  In  such  labyrinths  of  error  hath  this  book 
been  in  many  places  involved  for  ages ;  and  through  such 
entangled  passages,  and  depraved  and  distorted  texts,  were 
our  ancestors  frequently  obliged  to  search  for  a  meaning. 
.  Is  there  then  no  Tyrwhitt  left  to  rescue  the  father  of 
English  blank  verse  from  his  present  wretched  plight,  and 
place  him  by  the  side  of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  our  rhyme? 

1787,  Nov.  T.  H.  W, 


XCVIIL  Remarks  on  Dryden's  Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs*  Killigrew. 

Among  the  various  extraordinary  judgments  contained 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which  may  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  to  vitiated  and  de- 
fective feelings  respecting  poetical  beauty,  none  has  struck 
me  more  than  the  superlative  praise  he  bestows  on  a  compo- 
sition of  Dry  den's,  which  was  scarcely  known  by  the  great- 
est admirers  of  that  poet  till  he  brought  it  forward  to  notice. 
•*  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,"  says  this  emi- 
nent critic,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our  lan- 
guage ever  has  produced."  On  reading  this  decisive  sen- 
tence, I  flew  with  impatience  to  a  poem,  of  which  I  had 
never  before  heard,  as  to  a  newly  discovered  treasure.     I 

eeruseid  it  over  and  over  with  strong  partialities  in  its  favour; 
ut  the  result  was  sc^much  disappointment,  nay  disgust, 
that  I  should  not  satisfy  myself  without  sitting  down  and  en- 
tering on  a  particular  exposition  of  those  defects  which 
caused  me  to  feel  so  differently  from  iis  warm  encomiast. 

It  may  be  supposed,  considering  Dr.  Johnson's  turn  of 
mind,  that  this  predilection  for  this  poem  was  partly  owing  to  its 
religious  cast;  yet  he  has  elsewhere  explicitly  declared  his 
opinion  of  the  inadequateness  of  poetry  to  give  due  dignity 
to  subjects,  in  their  own  nature  too  high  for  artificial  eleva- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  illustrated  by  any  tUiu^  ^o  ^^*^\. 
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as  themselres.   The  very  begifining  of  this  ode  miglil  ter^ 

ienred  hiin  as  a  proof  ot  this  troth ; 

Thoo  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ! 

Who  does  not  feel  a  debasement,  approaching  to  the  to* 
dicrous,  in  this  allusion  to  a  gazette  list  of  promotions,  by 
which  the  reception  of  a  soul  into  the  celestial  mansions  » 
imaged  ?  He  goes  on^ 

Whose  palmsy  new-^pluckM  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise, 
Rich  with  immortal  green,  above  the  rest* 

It  is,  sturdy,  a  false  thought,  that  in  a  state  of  eternal  and 
Biereasing  felicity,  the  honours  of  a  newly-admitted  guest 
should  be  more  conspicuous  thaa^ose  of  all  tlie  former 
inmates. 

The  remainder  of  this  first  stanza,  with  which  Dr.  Johnson 
is  particularly  transported,  has  that  mixture  of  grandeur  and 
meanness  in  conception,  which  appears  in  so  many  of  the 
efforts  of  this  poet.  After  having  supposed,  in  some  very 
lofty  and  meloaious  lines,  that  her  present  residence  is  either 
in  some  planet,  fixed  star,  or  other  more  exalted  region  of 
Heaven,  be  bids  her  for  a  time  cease  her  celestial  song--> 
and  why?  to  hear  him  sing.  A  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion! 

The  next  stanza  touches  upon  the  metaphysical  question, 
whether  souls  are  derived  from  parents  to  children,  ex  tra^ 
duccy  or  whether,  from  a  pre-existent  state,  they  have  sue* 
cessively  passed  through  different  bodies  ?  If  the  latter  wa^' 
the  case^  he  says,  hers 

— did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore : 

a  Compliment  much  too  hyperbolical  for  the  reader  to  acquis 
esce  in,  e?en  if  he  were  not  to  reflect  that  several  of  these 
"poets  were  contemporaries. 

In  the  third  stanza  he  supposes  that  all  heaven  kept  holi« 
day  on  his  heroine^sHbirth;  an  idea  which  gives  occasion  to 
a  most  extravagant,  and  almost  impious,  piece  of  bombast: 

And  if  no  clustering  swarm  of  bees 

On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilPd  their  golden  dew, 

^was  that  such  vulgar  miracles 

Heaven  had  no  leisure  to  renew] 


For  aU  thy  \A^t  fraternity  of  teve 

Solemnized  there  thy  birth^  and  kept  thy  hoIy->day  above. 

Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  admire  such  passages  as 
these  at  the  time  he  criticised  Oonne  and  Cowley  t 

A  very  just  and  feeling  censure  of  himself,  and  the  other 
poets  of  that  vicious  age,  for  perverting  their  sacred  art  to 
ihe  most  licentious  purposes^  next  succeeds,  to  which  no-^ 
thing  can  be  objected,  but  the  oifensiveness  of  the  imagesi 
expressed  in  a  line  or  two. 

The  fb)k>wing  stanza,  describing  the  poetical  and  moral 
character  of  the  lady,  is  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  con- 
tains lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  thoiigh  rather  <^  the  Ovidiaa 
than  Pindaric  strain : 

E'en  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Mu9e  exprest) 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  playM  about  her  breas^ 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  momipg  dream ; 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 

'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

The  sixth  stanza  relates  to  the  skill  in  painting  possessed 
by  this  extraordinary  fair*one.  The  poet  begins  by  consi« 
derin^  what  he  calls  paiWur^  as  an  additional  province  ex- 
posed to  her  inroads,  where  she  establishes  a  chamber  ofde-- 
pendencies ;  and  he  runs  this  fancy  quite  out  of  breath,  in 
Cowley's  manner*  He  proceeds  to  give  views,  rather  pretty 
than  n^asterly,  of  her  various  productions  in  landscape^paint- 
ing;  summing  up  the  whole  in  a  couplet  which  looks  lik^ 
burlesque,  and  certainly  will  not  convey  a  high  idea  of  Dry- 
den's  taste  in  this  art,  notwitbstandiiig  he  translated  Fresnoy : 

So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen  before, 
But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 

We  are  next  presented,  in  some  spirited  lines,  with  pic- 
tmes  of  the  king  and  queen,  as  painted  by  Mrs.  Killigrew. 
A  simile  is  then  introduced,  which,  whether  perfectly  just 
or  not,  is  at  least  very  poetically  expressed : 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  denied, 
But,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  further  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone, 
And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ev'ry  side. 

At  the  close,  he  resumes  the  idea  of  a  conqueror  in  a 
most  extravagant  hyperbole  :       ' 
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What  next  she  had  designed,  heaven  only  knows : 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conquest  rose, 
That  fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

In  the  succeeding  stanza,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  that 
what  he  had  before  been  celebrating  were  charms  of  the 
mind  only,  for  it  is  the  loss  of  so  much  beauty  that  he  now 
deplores,  with  some  ingenious  turns  relative  to  her  being 
robbed  of  her  beauties  before  she  lost  her  life. 

The  sentiment  which  follows,  respecting  her  "wariike 
brother  on  the  seas,"  is  natural  and  pathetic;  but  its  effect 
is  injured  by  the  artificial  idea  with  which  it  concludes,  of 
his  recognizing  his  sister  in  a  new-kindled  star,  among  the 
Pleiades. 

The  finishing  stanza  present?  a  picture  of  the  last  judg- 
ment; a  scene.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  so  awful  in  itself, 
that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetry."  That  it  may,  however, 
easily  be  debased  by  poetry,  Dryden  has  taken  care  to  prove. 
These  are  some  lines  on  the  subject  in  this  paragon  of  odes : 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosophat, 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  tne  last  a^pme^  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep  : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  ot  the  sky ; 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread,  &c. 

At  the  general  resurrection,  he  says,  the  poets  shall  rise 
first, 

For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground. 

Was  it  from  this  Ode  that  Johnson  thought  himself  war- 
ranted to  speak  of  Dryden,  as  "  shewing  the  rectitude  of 
his  mind  by  the  rejection*of  unnatural  thoughts  ?" 

That  the  piece  possesses  great  variety  of  imagery,  a  splen- 
dor of  diction  and  brilliance  of  fancy  in  various  parts,  and 
elevation  in  some  others,  may  be  safely  acknowledged ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  want  throughout  that  warmth  of 
pathos,  and  sublimity  of  conception,  which  are  requisite 
to  the  perfection  of  lyric  compositions;  and  if,  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  add  the  deductions  for  so  many  false  and  ex- 
travagant thoughts,  inadequate  and  trivial  images,  we  may 
surely  be  authorized  to  assert,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
prejudice  could  have  caused  the  critic's  unqualified  prefer- 
ence of  this  poem  to  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  our 
ianguage* 
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It  may  be  observed  as  a  remarkable  instance  either  of  ca- 
price, orof  singularity  in  judgment^  that,  while  Dr.  Johnson 
IS  so  extremely  partial  to  Dryden's  poetical  merit  iii  pieces 
which  readers  in  general  pass  over  with  neglect,  he  has 
hardly  deigned  to  bestow  a  single  sentence  of  approbation 
on  his  Fables,  which  by  other  critics  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  richest  vein  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  all  his  works,  the 
JFeast  cf  Altxanier  alone  excepted. 

1787,  JViw-  J.  A- 


XCIX«       Union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  indispensably 

required  in  Poetry. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.e. 

It  is  asserted  by  Aristotle,  that  "  Poetry  is  the  produc- 
tion either  of  the  Man  of  Genius  or  the  Enthusiast,'*  Ew^w^ 
91  lioiDTixs)  fr«»  11  Mawxa^  cap.  XVII.  Winst.  Ed.  Arist.  Poet. 
His  imitator,  Horace,  also  allows  the  distinguished  title  of 
poet,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  him  only  "  ingenium  cui  sit, 
cui  mens  divinior,*'  Sat.  1.  4.  43 :  and  yet  the  same  author, 
in  another  passage,  affirms,  without  any  qualification  of  his 
assertion,  that  "  scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium 
et  fons."  A.  P.  .309.  Let  us  see  how  these  two  passages 
of  the  Roman  critic  may  be  reconciled,  and  shew  with 
what  propriety  good  sense  or  Judgment  may  be  called  the 
source  of  excellent  composition. 

The  offices  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
Imagination  either  to  collect  ideas  already  adopted,  or  to 
create  new  images;  but  the  work  of  Judgment  is  to  sepa- 
rate what  may  have  been  collected,  and  to  reject  many  con- 
ceptions of  a  productive  genius.  Yet,  with  this  diversity  in 
their  operations,  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  True  Poet; 
so  necessary,  that  without  Imagination  the  productions  of 
sober  Judgment  would  be  tame  and  insipid ;  witliout  Judg- 
ment, the  works  of  Imagination  would  be  absurd  and  in- 
consistent: where  they  both  unite,  is  excellence;  where 
either  is  separated  from  the  other,  must  be  defect. 

If  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  best  poets,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  we  shall  find  that,  in  those  unfavourable. 
moments  when  Judgment  neglected  to  guide  Imagination, 
they  fell  into  gross  errors.  Particular  instances,  in  proof  of 
^s  assertion,  may  be  adduced  from  the  allegorlc^.l  ^^^x^c^w- 
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age9  and  metaphorical  figures  of  the  poets.  Though  alle« 
gories  and  metaphors  are  justly  styled  the  lights  or  compo^ 
aition,  yet,  without  extreme  circumspection  in  the  u6e  of 
them,  writers  are  wont  to  confound  their  imaginary  concept- 
tions  with  real  circumstances,  and  to  introouce  ideas  not 
t^ongruous  to  each  other.  Even  Virgil  is  not  without  fault 
on  mis  account,  as  the  following  lines  will  shew : 

Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latera  ardua  cemit 
Atlantis  duriy  ccelum  Qui  vertice  fulcit; 
Atlantis,  cinctum  assiaue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pulsatur  et  imbri ; 
Kix  humeros  infusa  tegit;  tum  flumina  mento 
Prascipitant  senis  i  ViRO.  iEn*  iv.  246* 

From  the  whole  of  this  passage  we  are  to  conceive  Atlas 
a  person ;  but  if  so,  how  can  rivers  flow  from  his  chin  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  his  taste,  who  should  form  a  moun* 
tain  statue  in  imitation  of  Farnese  Atlas,  and  contrive  to 
make  real  water  run  out  of  its  chin  ?  Thus,  by  a  failure  of 
Judgment. in  one  circumstance,  a  description,  in  other  re- 
spects noble,  loses  much  of  its  beauty. 

In  the  representation  which  Horace  gives  of  the  river 
Tiber,  B.  1.  Od.  ii.  we  see  the  same  confusion  of  imaginary 
personage  and  literal  circumstance  : 

IlisB  dum  se  nimium  querent 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probant^, 
Uxorius  Amnis. 

Here,  in  the  same  passage,  Tiber  is  introduced  as  an 
avenging  deity,  and  as  an  overflowing  river.  If  the  Tiber 
be  a  deity,  then  how  could  he  overflow?  but  if  a  river,  how 
could  he  console  Ilia  by  threatening  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derers of  Julius  Caesar  ?  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  plead  that 
Homer  has  taken  the  same  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  Scamander  there  expostu- 
lates with  Achilles,  appearingavi^i  tiaxjAtfon  and  yet  presently 
we  find  him  supplanting  the  hero,  vw«i6«  ptuvj  *^  by  flow- 
ing on  under  his  feet.'*  The  speaking  god  and  flowing  river 
are  here  confounded  together;  and  it  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  in  this  allegorical  fiction  "  Dormitat  Homerus." 

By  a  single  word  has  Horace  debased  an  allegory,  other- 
wise poetical  and  bold.  He  promises  himself  immortality, 
and,  under  the  figure  of  a  swan,  says,  in  a  strain  very 
animated. 
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Jam  DsBdaleo  boyor  Icaro 
Visam  gementts  littora  Bosphoriy 
Syrtesque  Gastulasy  Canorus 
Ales,  Hyperboreosqne  campos ; 
Me  iColchus,  et  qui  dissiuiulat  metuoi 
Marsae  cohords  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni ;  me  petitus 
DiscET  Iber,  Rhodanique  potor. 

Not  to  enlarge  on  the  frigidity  of  discet,  we  must  ob- 
serve at  once  how  incongruous  it  is  with  what  precedes.  If 
the  poet  is  transformed  into  a  Canorus  Ales,  how  can  he 
apply  the  word  discet,  or  the  epithet  peritus,  to  the  Iberian  ? 
The  image  of  a  bird  being  once  adopted,  should  have  been 
pursued  throughout;  whereas,  after  beginning  with  the  fli|;ht 
of  a  bird,  the  poet  ends  with  the  reading  of  his  works. 

When  such  writers  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have 
not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded  in  delineating  allego- 
rical figufes,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  OviD  vicious  in 
the  same  particular.  "  Ovidius  lascivire  in  Metamorphosi 
solet*' — ^^  nimium  amator  ingenii  sui,  laudandus  tamen  in 
partibus-wprraqstare  potnerit,  si  ingenio  suo  temperare,  quam 
indulgere,  imaluisset.''  Quinctih-^The  writings  of  OviB  shew 
evident  marks  of  inxuriant  imagination,  but  no  signs  of  ali- 
bact  judgment.  These  alone  abundantly  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Horatian  maxims  we  are  endeavouring  to  j^- 
concile.  A  true  poet  must  possess  not  only  genius  but 
sound  setise  also.  We  need  but  look  into  Ovid's  description 
ctf  TellITs,  Metam,  Book  H.  Fab.  I.  to  be  convinced  how 
little  capable  he  was  of  avoiding  incongruities.  The  altego* 
rical  figure  Tellusis  introduced  as  complaining  to  Jupiter 
of  the  conflagration  occasioned  by  Pbaieton : 

Tostos  en  aspice  crine?, 


Inque  oculis  tantum,  tantqm  super  ora  &villse. 

Here  is  a  person  with  hair  burnt,  and  face  covered  with 
burning  embers,  who  thus  proceeds, 

'   Ho»ne  liiihi  fructus,  hunc  fertilitatis  honorem 
Qfficiique  refers  ? 

Thus  far  all  is  Qonsislent;  but  now  comes  t}ie  literal  cir* 
cumstance :  * 

— —— quod  ad  unci  vulner^aratri 
Rastrorumque  fero  — — 

Here  isthe  aonfii^on  of  a  complaVning  ^od4e«&  ^xA  ^% 
VOL.  //.  A  a 
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^^arthy  sod  blended  together:  a  goddess  could  not  bear  th^ 
**  vulnera  aratri ;"  the  earthy  sod  could  not  have  "  tostos 
crines^'  and  ^^  tantum  super  ora  favilia?/'  or  make  complaint 
to  Jupiter. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Lord  Halifax  on  Dryden's  "  Hind 
and  Panther,'*  that  in  carrying  on  this  allegory  "  it  should 
always  be  a  church,  or  always  a  cloven-footed  beast ;  for  we 
cannot  bear  his  shifting  the  scene  every  line."  It  was  aQ 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  speak  of  the  church  as  feeding  oa 
lawns,  or  of  a  panther  as  reading  the  Bible.  The  images 
with  their  appropriated  attributes  should  ever  be  kept  dis- 
tinct j  and  in  a  composition  of  considerable  length  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  Dryden  should  not  perceive  the  mcongniity 
of  ideas  which  had  been  brought  together.  It  is  easy  to  be 
conceived,  that  where  a  poet  by  the  force  of  ioiaginatian 
is  hurried  away  to  express  a  suolime  thought,  he  may  not 
immediately  discover  that  he  has  violated  simplicity',  which 
is  more  severe  than  to  bear  conceit  or  puerility ;  for  this 
reason. 


Omne  quotannis 


Terque  quaterque  opus  evolvendum,  verbaqne  versis 
JEtemum  immutanda  coloribus ;  omne  frequeoti 
Ssepe  revisendum  studio  per  singula  carmen. 

Vid»A.  P.iii.  494- 

The  lovers  of  Gray  (and  such  must  all  be  who  can  feel  the 
power  of  vigorous  and  animated  poetry)  have  regretted  his 
admission  of  the  real  and  figurative  thought,  which  this 
stanza  contains : 

Nor  second  He,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy. 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time: 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw :  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  li^ht, 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray's  Prog,  of  Poesy. 

The  former  part  of  tMis  stanza  is  highly  poetical,  being 
strongly  imagined  and  ibrGibly  expressael.  But  the  impu- 
ting of  Milton's  real  blindness  to  his  eoetatic  view  of  celes- 
tial objects  is  a  vicious  mixture  of  fiction  and  truth,  and  too 
much  like  an  Ovidiai)  conceit  The  passage  cited  from  Ho- 
mer, by  Gray  himself,  is  no  vindication  of  this  unnatural 
Mentim€iPt:  jtbe  Mu^e  is  said  by  Hooier  to  bav48  deprived 
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Dbmodocus  of  sight,  and  to  have  given  Him  the  art  of  min- 
strelsy in  fecompence: 

HoM.  Od.  viii.  63. 

.  In  this  there  is  no  antithesis,  because  no  opposition  be- 
tvveen  seeing  and  singing,  ^ 

As  in  the  allegory,  so  in  the  metaphor  should  be  observed 
the  Horatian  precepts,  ^'  X)enique  sit  quidvis  simplex,  dun- 
taxat  et  unum/'  and  >^  Servetur  ad  imum  qualis  ab  inceptd 
processerit,  et  sibi  constet"  The  idea,  which  has  beeu 
adopted  in  order  to  illustrate  a  subject,,  should  be  uniformly 

^ursued^iand  the  terms  applied  to  it  should  be  suitable, 
et  even  Milton  is  not  always  on  his  guard  in  appropriating 
his  language  to  the  first-conceived  image ;  for  instance,  in 
these  lines: 


As  one  whose  drouth 


Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Par.  L.  vii.  6S, 

The  application  of  eyes  to  drouth  is  improper.*  Sophocles 
indeed  has  7)}^t;$  ^ajbt^M,  and  iA«|E:t4'r^avM0'«  ^«^«,  in  his  CEd. 
Tyr.  196 — 481.  iEscHYLUS  also  has  xWoi^  ^i^o^xa,  v.  103.  Sept. 
adv.  Theb.;  in  both  which  passages  the  sense  of  seeing  is 
applied  for  that  of  hearing.  But  as  both  these  senses  are  ex- 
ternal, the  exchange  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  so  violent; 
DROUTH  is  an  internal  sensation,  and  on  no  account  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  eye  the  passing  stream. 

Pope,  though  the  poet  of  Reason  more  than  of  Imagina- 
tion, v/ith  all  liis  cold  correctness,  falls  into  confusion  of 
metaphors.    Thus,  in  the  following  line. 

In  Folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy. 

Essay  on  Man,  ii.  288. 

"  Folly's  cup,"  taken  by  itself,  is  poetical;  ^Maugbs  the- 
bubble,"  in  allusion  to  the  common  expression  of  sparkling 
wine,  is  also  poetical.    But  what  means  '^  the  bubble  Joy 
laughs  in  Folly's  cup?"    Joy  i«  there  made  a  person  or  pas* 
sion,  and  a  bubble  at  the  same  time. 

Another  instance  may  be  adduced  from  the  '^  Essay  on 
Criticism."    The  Poet  speaks  to  Walsh  : 


[«  Does  not  the  verb  mftt  refer  to  one  malfta^  oi  dro^U^^  "^.^ 

Aa  2 


iS9  Bourn,  whence  probabU/  dermic 

The  Muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  siog^ 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  prunM  her  tendi^  wing; 

Ver.  ^735, 

The  PRUNiko  of  a  vving  is  a  term  inapplicable,  and  intro* 
duces  an  idea  foreign  to  the  purpose. 

Poets  have  indeed  a  world,  sentiments,  and  language,  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  They  miist  give  body  and  attribiuef 
to  beings  of  their  own  creation,  personifying  Natural,  moral^ 
intellectual  objects.  Thus  fer  it  is  true,  that  "  Pictoribus 
atque  poetisQuidlibetaudendi  semper  fuits^4|uapotestas.''-^ 
But  good  sense  requires  that  this  pdwer  of  Imaigitial^ioni 
eithefr  in  poetry  or  paintirtg,  should  not  combine  absurd^ 
ties  or  connect  incdierences.  Genius  and  Judgbieue 
should  never  be  separated;  their  union  will  prbdtfee  sim^ 
plicity  and  propriety  amidst  the  most  sufblttfie  conception! 
of  fancy :  their  separation  may  occasion,  if  ^ot  the  e5Lti*ava^ 
gances  of  an  Ariosto^  or  such  violations  of  the  costume  as 
are  notorious  in  the  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Tintoret;  yet 
such  errors  as  will  h6t  bear  the  examination  of  sound  criti- 
cism. 

1787,  iVbv.  R.O.  R 


C.  BotJUH,  whcntee  pttjfeably  derived. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  2. 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  Bdum  is  generally  used,  not  for 
ft  rivtrlet,  as  your  correspondent  supposes;  but  for  thd 
ground  bordering  on  a  stream.  In  the  North  of  Eu^rc^ 
i^d  in  Scotland,  it  is  eommon  to  say,--*"  Walk,  or  gang, 
down  the  bourn  or  buhi.*'  As  one  imstanice  out  of  many^ 
take  this  expression  from  a  Scotch  song :         - 

"  Gang  down  the  Atirn,  Davy  love,      ; 
"  And  1  will  follow  thee.*' 

All  towns  and  villages,  the  names  of  which  end  in  bourn, 
a^e  situated  near  water.  I  could  instance  many,  by  rivers  of 
different  names.  I  therefore  believe  bourn  to  be  a  cdhtrieic- 
tion  of  bf/^eau-run,  i.  e.  by  the  'vkiter  canr$e.-^T\i^  same 
may  be  said  of  places  ending  in  em^  as  Tintem,  Malvern, 
Mintern,  &c.  which  may  al^o  be  derived  from  iiiii^riin,-^ 
Et^ag^y  in  our  old  writers j  is  the  toll  of  a  \l^ter  passage; 
the  word  is  derived  from  ^he  French,  eau:  aLuAewift  is  i 
water-vessel.  For  both  these  words  see  Chambers's  Dicti- 
onary. Numberless  examples  may  be  cited,  fn  which, 
by    conimQUoUy     rapid   proooaciation^    aani  consequent 


<7n  Imitation  and  OriginuKfy.  S^7 

^itiis-spelliag,  words  have  lost  their  ori^nal  meatrfiig,  if  not 
all  meaning.  I  shall  speeify  a  few:  *^  Samtnodi^^  a  form  df 
salntation,  signifying  *  tell  me  how  you  do,'  rapidly  prc^- 
nounced.  Say  me  how  doest  tkou*.^^  "  To  berry y  to  thresh, 
i.  e.  to  beat  out  the  berry  or  grain  of  the  corn;  hence  berry- 
ing-'Siead,  the  threshing-floorf:"  now  contracted  to  barn. 
Barton^  I  derive  from  birthing^  the  place  near  a  hou$0 
ivhere  the  young  are  brought  forth  of  cows,  hogs,  fowi^, 
&c.— The  meaning  of  butler  is  certainly  bottkry  the  person 
whose  office  it  is  to  bottle  and  take  care  of  the  liquors. — 1ft 
a  letter  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  introduced  in  a  note  oft 
his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  the  word  achates  re- 
peatedly occurs.  I  Imagine  this  word  originates  from  the 
French  acheter*  In  those  days,  when  all  Uie  great  and  thfe 
wealthy  raised  all  conimon  things  on  their  own  estates,  of 
course  what  was -tou^A/ was  considered  as  costly ,  and  as  a 
dtelicacy!  So  that  in  time  achats  (or  achates  by  corruption) 
might  be  generally  used  in  that  sense  as  an  JEnglish  word. 
"From  hence  also  may  be  derived  cates  {dainties)  and  cater 
(to  provide  for  the  table.) 

Yours,  &c. 

1788,  Nov.  E.  P. 


CL  On  Imitation  ai^d  Originality. 

Mr,  Urban, 

It  i&not  surprising  to  find  that  writers  among  the  ancients 
^transcribed  each  omer^s  works,  sometimes  without  the  least 
acknowledgment,  and  with  little  alteration ;  for  this  practice 
was  inviting,  from  the  small  hazard  of  detection,  and  in 
some  degree  pardonable  before  typography  was  known^ 
when  ta  multiply  copies  of  a  hook  was  so  laborious  and  costly 
ithat  they  were  of  necessity  circulated  among  very  few. 
We  8ire,  theitefore,  induced  to  forgive  Tei-ence,  Solinus, 
Had  Apuieius^  their  depredations  on  Menander,  Pliny,  and 
Lucian.  But  since  this  difficulty  is  remqved  hy  the  press ; 
aod  the  noble  art  of  printing,  the  most  beneficial  invention 
that  the  mind  of  man  ever  produced,  hath  diflfused  litera- 
ture so  universally,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  apologise 
for  the  innumerable  plagiarisms  which  are  daily  obtruded 
on  the  public. 


^T" 


♦  Kay's  Collection  of  English  t^oxds,  &c.  \  V>av^% 
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:S5S  Oft  I^UUttiffi  and  Originality, 

That  writers  on  science/ who  are  constrained,  from  the 
nature  of  their  subject,  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the 
narrow  track  of  truth,  should  sometimes  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  earlier  autliors,  is  perhaps  excusable;  but  that  the 
novelists  and  poets,  who  are  allowed  to  range  at  large  over 
the  boundless  regions  of  fancy,  and  who  in  many  cases,  did 
not  think  themselves  restrained  even  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  should  so  often  servilely  follow  their  predeces- 
sors in  a  beaten  path,  betrays  an  imbecility  of  imagination 
truly  wonderful.  A  cavern  inhabited  by  a  troop  of  robbers, 
to  mention  no  other  instance,  hath  been  looked  on  as  such 
,  a  favourable  scene  to  display  distress,  that  it  is  introduced 
into  their  fictitious  narrations  by  Lucian,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  elsewhere;  by  Apuleius,  by  Helipdorus,  by  Ariosto, 
by  Spenser,  and  Le  Sage.  Apuleius  hath  not  only  stolen 
the  cave  of  banditti  from  Lucian,  but  openly  robbed  him  of 
bis  ASS,  and  laden  it  with  many  additional  extravagances: 
among  which,  the  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  particularly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  wildness  of  its  ima- 
gery, which  bears  striking  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin. 

The  delicate  Cervantes,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancients,  found  their  manners  in  general  too  coarse  to  weave 
into  the  exquisite  texture  of  his  matchless  romance,  which 
still  delights,  even  in  translation,  notwithstanding  the  cha- 
racters and  customs  vary  almost  as  widely  as  those  in  Homer 
from  our  own.  Neither  do  I  recollect  that  he  selected  any 
classical  adventure,  if  we  except  the  encounter  with  tkewine- 
bagSy  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Apuleius.— 
*^  Cadavera  ilia  jugulatorum  hofaiinura  erant  tres  (caprintj 
tUres  inflati^  variisque  secti  foraminibus,  et,  ut  vespertinum 
proelium  meum  recordabar,  his  locis  hiautes,  quibus  latrones 
illos  vulneraveram."  MetavwrphaseoHy  sive  de  ji^no  aureOy 
1.  iii. 

These  tforrachashsiA  been  transformed  into  the  appearance 
of  men  by  an  enchantress;  and  the  stranger,  who  destroyed 
them  by  mistake  as  thieves,  is  an  ignorant  and  unwilling  actor 
in  an  annual  ceremony  dedicated  to  a  ver\'  extracMrdinary 
deity  of  antiquity,  the  god  Laughter  (Deo  AisuiJ 

A  critic  of  great  eminence  hath  the  following  remark  on 
Petronius:  "  I  shall  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  copy  of 
this  author,  found  some  years  ago,  bears  many  signatures 
of  its  spuriousness,  and  particularly  of  its  being  forged  by  a 
Frenchman.  For  we  have  this  expression,  ad  castella  sese 
recepenntt ;"  that  is,  "  to  their  chateaux^  instead  of  arf  villas.'* 
Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope ^  vol.  L  p.  176. 

With  due  deference,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  argument 


TuRL  at  Oxfbriy  whence  sonAfmd.  ^  ZM9 

lotiiided  on  the  word  easielbij  is  by  any  means  conclnsivd. 
^ince  not  to  insist  on  the  Noriea  Castella  of  Virgil  (Georg. 
iii.  ver.  474,)  which  were  probably  no  more  than  sheepcotes^ 
the  word  frequently  occurs  in  Apuleius,  particularly  in  the 
succeeding  passage:  <<  Sed  habitus  aiieni  fallacia  tectus, 
mllas  seu  castella  solus  aggrediens,  viaticulum  mibi  corrasi.'' 
Jib,  vii. 

The  critic's  reproof  of  Pope,  for  his  compliment  to  Petro- 
nius,  is  certainly  iust.  The  scenes  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans,  whTch  that  writer  exhibits^  would  be  highly  pleas- 
ing, ^  were  we  not  obliged  to  wade  through  much  filth,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  them. 

l789,y/pnL  T.  H.W. 


CII.  TuRL  at  Oxford,  whence  so  named. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct,  lo. 

EbENEZER  BARCLAY,  in  your  Magazine  of  1784,  asks 
why  a  certain  narrow  street  in  Oxford  is  called  the  Turl  ? 

A  correspondent  conceives  this  word  to  be  of  Celtic  or 
Saxon  origm:  and,  if  Celtic — not  else — (for,  if  Saxon,  he 
does  not  presume  to  interpret  it) — and,  if  the  street  more* 
over  be  on  a  dtclivity—hutf^  on  no  other  supposition — gives 
him  to  understand  that  it  takes  its  name  from  that  circum- 
stance ;  Turl,  in  the  Celtic  signifying  a  destent.  He  adds 
indeed  that,  ^ again  this  same  street  be  in  the  purlieus  of 
Oxford  (for  he  never  saw  it,  having  never  been  there,)  it 
may  signify,  but  does  not  say  whi/y  the  place  where  the 
country-people  used  to  alight,  as  viford^  or  entrance  into  the 
town. 

Again ; — P.  Q..  from  Peshalps  History  of  Oxford,  informs 
us  that  the  Turl  Gate  was  so  called  from  Peter  ThuroUl^  who 
built  and  lived  near  it ;  and  that  this  gate  gave  its  name  to 
the  street. 

The  truth,  Mr.  Urban^  is  this :  Turl  is  not  of  Celtic^  but 
oi  Saxon  origin.  Thirl,  in  the  Saxoji^  i.  e.  our  old  English 
language,  signifies  an  orifice  or  aperture.  Hence  they  had 
the  compounds,  Eag-Thirl,  Eye-Thirly  the  aperture  oi  the 
Eye;  which  was  also  used  for  a  Window  as  an  aperture  to  look 
through — Naes-Thirl,  Nost^Thirl^  whence  our  NoS'trH-r- 
Naedle-Thirl,  the  aperture^  or  as  we  call  it,  the  eye  of  the 
Needle.  Hefice  also  it  was  used  to  signify  any  'narrow^open- 
ing  or  passage.    And  li|ence  also  it  Bxay  ttb^efore  rea^onabl^ 
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bepptsiimed  tYm^xkeungipmrt^  ornom^fiassftge  hi  411^^09 
w»s  called  the  Tbirl,  and^  by  an  eaay  change  kiihe  pronan«- 
ciation,  the  TuftL. 

The  verh  was  Thirlian,  perforare^  Urebrarey  penetrmane — ^to 
bore,  pierce  J  or  penetrate.  And  hence  our  verb,  to  thrill^  of 
the  same  impoit.  Thus,  thrUling  sounds,  tAriUing  sorrows^ 
i.  e.  sounds  or  sorrows  which  penetrate  or  pierce.  In  meckani'- 
cal  operations  we  find  it  still  in  use  in  the  word  driil^  with 
the  simple,  and  not  uncommon,  change  of  the  th  into  d.  By 
the  way,  this  change  of  the  th  into  d  is  particularly  observe 
able  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  motto,  Ic  dien^  which  was 
originally  written  Ic  Thien,  /  serve — /,  though  a  Prince, 
am  a  Thane^  or  a  Servant,  as  being  subject  to  tne  King. 

1789,  Nov.  Arch£US  Surr. 


CIII.  An  Emendation  in  Milton's  Paradi^  Lost. 

Mr.  Urban,  Martboraugh-streetj  Jan.  6. 

I  DO  not  at  present  recollect,  that  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarKS  has  been  anticipated  by  any  preceding  writer. 
If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  you  may  give  them  a  place 
in  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  R— RT — ^N. 

Milton,  near  the  conclusion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  baH  the 
following  lines : 

**  They  looking  back,  all  th*  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

WaVd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  dreadful  feces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms. 

8^/tne  natural  tears  they  dropp-d,  but  wip'd  them  soon. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  restj  and  Providence  their  guide.** 

**  If  I  might  presume,'*  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  to  oflfer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think 
the  poem  would  end  better  with  the  passage  here  quoted, 
than  with  the  two  verses  which  follow:** 

'^  The}'*,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand*ring  steps  and  slow^ 
Tluough  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.** 


An  Enjendatini  in  MUiM s  Paradise  Lost.         SSI 

**  TbeG«  two  verses,"  continueB  thb  excellent  critic, 
''  though  they  have  their  beaut}^,  fall  veiy  much  beiow  the 
foregoing  passa^,  and  renew,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
that  anguijsh.  which  was  {nretty  well  laid  by  this  considera^ 
tion;" 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Mr.  Addison^s  observation  is  certainly  just.  The  sentence 
of  expulsion  was  pronounced  with  some  comfortable  intima- 
tions. 

; 

**  Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate," 

said  the  Almighty,  when  he  gave  his  orders  to  Michael ; 

** Send  them  forth,  though  sbrrowiiig,  yet  in  peace,'* 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  order  to  remote  the  foregoing  objection^ 
corrects  the  two  concluding  lines  in  this  manner: 

^'  Then^  hand  in  hand,  with  social  steps,  their  way 
Thro'  Eden  took,  with  heavenly  comfort  che^afdr 

No  reader  of  taste,  I  presume,  would  wish  to  adopt  this 
frigid  alteration;  and  none,  I  think,  would  desire  to  ex^ 
punge  the  two  beautiful  lines  with  which  Milton  concludes 
his  poem.  They  give  us  a  lively  and  natural  representation 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  reiiie»- 
tance  with  which  they  left  the  delightful  scenes  of  Paradise^ 
»nd  as  they  must  necessarily  pass  through  Eden,  that  is,  the 
province  in  which  Paradise  was  situated,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded into  what  they  called  the  "  wild"  and  *'  inhospitable 
world,"  I  would,  by  all  means,  preserve  that  part  of  the 
description,  altering  only  one  word,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
connexion,  and  invert  the  order  of  the  four  concluding 
yerses  in  this  manner :' 

"  Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them  sooni 
Thtn  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Or,  by  placing  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  the 
personal  pronoun  /A^j/  may  be  retained;  but  the  former 
reading,  I  think,  is  preferable. 


Sf2  On  ike  Partiek  ml 

By  tbis  alteration,  tbe  words  of  the  Poet  remaifi  almost 
entirely  unvtolated :  tbe  beautiful  picture  of  the  loving, 
wanderings  lingering,  dejected  pair,  is  preserved ;  they  are 
refH'esented  as  gradually  proceeding  from  tbe  garden,  through 
the  adjoining  region,  into  the  world  at  large;  and  are  finally 
left,  as  they  ought  to  be  left»  under  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  Providence, 

1791,  Jan.  J.  R. 


CIV.  On  the  Particle  uk. 

Mr.  Ubban,  Feb.  1 2. 

The  English  language  has  of  late  years  been  so  much 
studied,  as  to  have  received  great  improvement,  and  also 
%Q  be  more  perfectly  understood.  Most  of  our  writers,  con- 
sequently, that  compose  in  it,  are  found  to  acquit  themselves 
with  far  more  precision,  perspicuity,  and  grammatical  accu- 
racy, than  formerly  they  were  wont  to  do.  All  this  must  be 
admitted ;  but  still  the  use  of  the  preposite  particle  nn^  which, 
I  presume,  never  occurs  but  in  compound  words,  seems 
to  require  some  further  consideration  and  elucidation ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fiDllowing  observations  concerning 
tbis  monosyllable  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  through 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine.  It  is  a  busmess  of  greater 
importance  in  my  eye,  than  to  many,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
may  appear,  as  it  most  materially  affects  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  our  words,  isubstantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  into  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

The  particle  tm^  in  compound  words.,  implies  a  thing*s 
beii)^  put  into  a  different  state  or  condition  from  what  it 
was  in  before,  as  taundd^  unticy  unlock^  Kc.^ ;  or  displaced 
from  its  former  situation,  as  unthronedf^  unhorsed^  unpara^ 
disedXy  Xc.  But  now,  Sir,  in  a  very  larffe  catalogue  of  our 
words,  this  natural  and  original  idea  of  un  is  in  a  manner, 
abandoned  and  lost,  by  its  being  confounded  with  in, 
and  made  convertible  with  it,  so  as  merely  tQ  signify  xiotn 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  impatient  for  impatient,  Fsalm 
xxxix.  3,;  and  many  will  say  and  write  wyunded^  fox  j^o% 


<^  » . 


^  Dr.  JohofOD,  0.  "  un^** 

+  Milton. 

}  Knox,  Winter  Evenhis^s,  vol.  I|. 


Pepe^s  Imimim  efa  Passage  in  Siiius  lialicus.     SiS 

funded,  and  ungrtUeftU  for  ingrateful,  He.  whereas  impa^ 
iient,  and  ingratefali  would  not  only  better  preserve  the 
etymology,  but  afford  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  thing  or 
person  meant  to  be  expressed^.  What  I  propose  therefore 
IS,  that  un  shopld  never  be  used  in  such  compounds,  but 
always  271,  either  literally  retained,  or  softened,  euplwni^ 
grattay  into  im  or  z/,  as  impertinent y  illiberal^  &c.  and  that 
all  our  future  English  Dicltionaries  should  correct  our  ortho- 
graphy in  this  respect,  the  better  to  preserve  analogy,  and 
to  give  to  readers  a  truer  and  more  adequate  sense  of  the 
respective  words. 

1791^  Jpril.  Le. 


CV.  Pope's  Imitation  of  a  Passage  in  Siiius  Italicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jam  4.  , 

The  following  celebrated  passage  in  Pope's  Temple  of 
Fame,  exhibits  a  familiar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
pleasing  and  poetical  image. 

"  As,  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes, 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes; 
The  trembling  surface,  by  the  motion  stirr'd. 
Spreads  in  a  second  circle,  then  a  third; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  floating  rings  advance, 
-Fill  all  the  watVy  plain,  and  to  the  margin  dance: 
Thus  ev'ry  voice  and  sound,  when  first  they  break. 
On  neighboring  air  a  soft  impression  make ; 
Another  ambient  circle  then  they  move; 
That,  in  its  turn,  impels  the  next  above; 
Thro'  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o*er  all  the  fluid  element.'' 

Ver.  436: 

In  his  Essay  on  Man,  the  author  introduces  the  same 
image,  with  equal  propriety-: 

**  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake; 


*  Mr.  Knox,  toI.  Id.  p.  225,  writes,  an  unoffending  individual;  whereas  the 
common  word  inoffendingf  or  inoffensive^  rather,  would  be  eqaaU^  «a  \kto^x« 


BM      Piffe'^s  IwAaiimof  a  Passage  in  SiKusIkllkm, 

The  eeittre  tnor'd,  a  cwle  strak  socceeds^ 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  ftrst  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next,  and  next  alt  fanaian  race; 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  th'  o'erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  €T*rv  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind ;' 
Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest. 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  ivNtge  in  his  breast. -* 

Ep,IV-36a. 

In  t^ese  two  passages  the  image  is  beautifiiUy  enkurged 
and  extended;  is  adorned  with  many  striking  circumstances^ 
and  is  not  abruptly,  but  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
reader's  imagination.  In  this  mode  of  conducting  a  simile, 
there  is  no  poet,  1  think,  superior,  or  even  equal  to  Pope. 

We  have  a  ludicrous  view  of  the  same  object  in  the  Dua* 
ciad« 

•*  As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes. 
One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes ; 
What  DuLNESS  dropt  among  her  sons,  imprest 
Like  ipotion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.^ 

K  II.  405. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  similitude  is  taken  from 
the  foliowing  passage  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Sixth : 

**  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought.'^ 

Part  I.  of  Henry  VI.  act  L  sc.  II. 

.The  circular  iindulations,  d^cribed  by  Shakespeare  find 
Pope,  might  easily  occur  to  any  poet,  ^ccjustpiped  to  deriy^ 
his  similitudes  from  natural  objects ;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  very 
evident,  that  Pope  has  imitated  the  following  passage  in 
Silius  Italicus: 

"  Signa  reportandi  crescebat  in  agmine  fervor. 
Sic  ubi  perrumpit  stagnantem  calculus  undaxo, 
Exiguos  format  per  prima  voiumina  gyros.^ 


p0pe*s  ImUatim^it.Pi^itigeik'filius  Italicus.     SSf 

Donfsc  fkMreHfio,  kxatier  oirctilii»  oris^ 
Contmgat  geminaft  jplhtuio  chiiTMiM 

Ltb.  Xf  II.  4>3, 

The  clasfe^cal  rfeidef  T^lt*seWe,  ItliailHjjje  has^fc^^ 
the  Latin  ptbet  more  closely  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the 
Teoiple  of  Fame,  than  in  the  two  other  citations.  This  y^;^ 
natural  l^h'e  Tetnple  of  Tf^arine  was  Writiert  in  1  til,  Whea 
^e  auAor  wis  6nJy  '23  yeaii's  of  a^e ;  and  Md  beeti  ac- 
custometl  **  tiot  sb  much  to  Strike  out  new  tkotights  bf  hk 
own,  as  to  Wprovfe  tho^e  6f  othel:  in^n**  by  kft  easy  W4* 
elegant  versification. 

The  Dunciad  was  ywjftt^n  in  1726;  the  Essay  on  Man,  in 
1729.  It  is  said,  that  Pope  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  WifirAs  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  by  the  translation^^  ^Q^lby 
and  Sandys.  If  this  be  true,  we  may  naturally  imagine, 
that  he  would  have  the^tfriosity*l5T^'d  the  Translation  of 
Silius  Italicus,  by  Tliomas  JJoss,  Esq.*  printed  in  1662.  I 
thdl  present  the  readme!:  (vitih  this  g^ntilfeiiian's  humble  ver- 
sion: 


iA*i 


••<  Desire  in  «^'fy  bfeasl 


To  bear  their  ^t^signs  baekaga:in^incre^t: 
At;  when  a  stone  t£t  water  bre^s,  it  mak^ 
At  fitst,  smsUl  ring^ ;  biit  d^  it^  InKi^km^iiik^ 
iPbet^eifribtiWg  liqobr,  white  it  ^^^ 
The  niiitf^feOftd  o!«)s  ittcv«aisfe,;till  it  ex^^ 
T^e  cutlillg^  circle,  every  Wajr,  so  %ide, 
Thait  it  may  touch  tfa^  banks  on  either  si4e.*' 

While  1[  hk^e  ^SlHtfs  It^lieus  befbre  me,  f  cannot  forbear 
^llta^itidAet't^aititiful  passage,  in  which  the  author  des> 
bribes  the  hidrtialiipiritof  young  fJannfbal,  when  he  formed 
die  idiea  of  penetrating  into  Italy,  and  avenging  the  caase 
df  his  country  within  The  walls  of  Route.  His  fethef,  who 
carried  him,  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  into  Spain, 
made  him  solemnly  ^wear,.  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  that  he 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
(ime,  says  the  poet, 


''Ji*- 


^  Ross  stiles  himself  '*  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Libraries,  and  Groom  of 
his  nus*^  honourable  Privy-chamber.*' 


^*  Dat  Bientem  Jaiio,  ac  latidum  spe  corda  fatigat* 
Jamque  aut  nocturno  penetfat  Capkolia  visu ; 
Aut  rapidis  fertur  per  summas  passibus  Alpes, 
SsBpe  etiam  famuli,  turbato  ad  limina  sonrno, 
Expavere  trucem  per  vasta  silentia  vocem, 
Ac  largo  sudore  virum  inyenere  futuras 
Miscentem  pugnas^  et  inania  Bella  gerentem.'' 

Lib.  L  63. 

These  two  quotations  may  serve  to  shew,  that  Silius 
Italicus  is  not  so  despicable  a  poet  as  the  elder  Scaliger  and 
others  have  represented  him ;  and  that  there  are  passages 
in  his  poem  de  Bello  Pun^co^  which  would  not  disgrace 
the  £neid. 

Yours,  &c. 
n^2yJan.  J.R— RTS-^N. 


CVL  Pen  and  Pin  defined. 

Mr.  Urban, 

JPENsnd  Pin  seem  to  be  the  same  word;  ^pen  is  an  in« 
closure  of  any  kind,  a  shippetij  a  cow-house  in  Lancashire, 
quasi  sheep  pen ;  a  hen^pefi,  to  keep  and  fatten  fowls  in  here. 
As  to  pin,  it  is  used  in  Derbyshire  of  impounding  such  cat- 
tle as  are  found  trespassing;  and  the  pound  is  called  the 
pinfoldj  and  the  petty  officer  that  is  appointed  to  the  service, 
the  pindar,  i.  e,  pinner^  d  hein^  \\\^exteA  euphoniiR  gratia  \ 
and  so  a  pin,  acicula,  is  named  irom  its  fastening  whatever 
it  is  used  for.  A  pen  in  Jamaica  is  a  farm  or  plantation,  but 
that  I  esteem  to  be  of  a  different  original;  the  Spaniards 
once  occupied  that  island ;  so  that  I  take  it  to  be  the  Spanish 
word  PennaSj  RupeSj  Collisj  (Stevens,  Diet  or  Du  Fresne  in 
V.) ;  as  these  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  hills,,  and  distant 
from  the  bays  and  coasts  frequented  by  the  merchants,  and 
inhabited  by  the  settlers,  or  proprietors. 

Yours,  &d. 
1192^  June.  L.E. 


— i» 
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CVII.   Etymology  of  Pontifex. 

Miu  Urban^  Sep.  la 

It  3eeni$  to  be  far  more  easy  to  discover  what  was  not,  thai^ 
to  determine  what  was,  the  etymology  oi pontifex*.  Against 
the  opinion  of  its  origihating  from  the  Pontifices  of  Rome 
having  built  the  bridge  Sulpitius,  pursuant  to  the  directions 
of  an  oracle,  possibly  it  may  be  deemed  an  objection,  not 
destitute  of  weight,  that  in  the  derivatives  from  this  word 
there  is  not  any  allusion  to  the  constructing  of  a  bridge.    I 
write  this  upon  the  credit  of  Ainsworth  and  Stephens  ;  and 
if,   in  their  Dictionaries,  there  are  omissions  of  passaig^es 
that  otight  to  have  been  specified,  I  doubt  not  of  their  being 
supplied  by  some  of  your  learned  correspondents.  The  like 
observation  wiH  horn  good,  though  not  be  of  equal  force, 
with  respect  to  derivatives  used  by  Latin  authors  of  the^ 
middle  ages.    Pontifico,  pontificatio^  pontificiuin,  pontificalia^ 
and  others,  all  denote  the  episcopal  office,  dignity,  habit, 
&c.  without  the  least  reference  to  the  building  or  repairing 
of  bridges,  or  to  taxes  imposed  for  that  work.     By  an  un- 
warrantable Latinism,  if  in  this  instance  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  bridge  raised  over 
the  chaotic  expanse  by  Sin  and  Death  (Paradise  Lost,  book 
X.),   has  applied  two  derivatives  as  pertinent  to  bridge- 
making,  viz.  pontifical,  v.  313,  and  pontifice,  v.  348.  Dn 
Johnson,  iii  his  Dictionary,  believes  that  this  sense  of  the 
words  was  peculiar  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  intended  as 
an  equivocal  satire  on  Popery.     Dr.  Warburton  (Newton's 
edit,  not.)  properly  styles  it  a  bad  expression,  adding,  "  yet 
to  suppose  a  pun  would  be  worse,  as  if  the  Roman  priesthood 
wer^  as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy  to  hell,  as  Sin  and  Dea^h 
did.*^  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  paragraph,  I 


^  *'  Latinis  pla<inii  etpontificem  appeUareeum  qui  rebus  sacrTs  praeesset :  et, 
cum  plures  essent  apud  veteres,  unum  qui  omnibus  praeerat  maximum pontificem 
dixerunt.  Undc  vero  dcductdm  noinen  pontificis,  non  satis  constat'  Q.  Mutius 
fk^volA^  posse  etfacere  appellatos  existimat  pontifices :  at  Mar.  Varro  a  ponte 
et^icrmaluity  eo  quod  ab  bis  .primvtm  pons subliUustttctus  ac  sscpe  restiiutus 
esse  perhibeatur,  ut  refert  Feuestella,  lib.  1.  de  Uomanvrum  Magi^ratihiu,^^.^ 
Hyperiusm  Epist.  t^mtlidd  Heb.  cap.  it,  ver.  \.  "Nomen  ambiguum  est,  et  in- 
terdtim  stride  surnitur,  interdum  laie:  stride  designat  summum  sacerdotum  qualir' 
imt  Aaron,  et  qui  ei  &uceessere  in  sacro  hoc  munere.  Late,  etsic  illi  focantur  > 
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must  own,  I  see  no  ground  for  concluding  that  any  sarcastic 
stricture  was  levellea  at  the  Roman  poiHiffi.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, a  manifest  pun,  i.  e.  a  distortion  of  the  word  from  its 
f primary  and  universal  acceptation ;  and,  that  Milton  did  not 
brbear  complying  with  this  taste  of  the  aee,  there  i^  a- glaring 
proof  in  the  punning  speech  delivered  by  Bat^^  upon  tbe^ 
opening  of  his  new-invented  battery  against  the  good  an- 
gelic host.  But  Addison's  remarks  on  the  allegory  of  Sin 
and  Death,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  will  lead  to  a  plausi- 
ble surmise  of  what  might  occasion  Milton's  thui$  adapting 
the  words  pontificial  and  pontrfice.  **  A  reader  .(observes 
this  ingenious  critic)  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  pqet,  qould  find 
such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of  these 
two  imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  thai;  part  where 
Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge  over  the  chaos;  a 
work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton."  Milton^  however, 
from  a  want  of  apt  words,  in  their  ordinary  signification^  was, 
it  appears,  at  length  constrained  to  .give  a  novel  meaning  to 
one  word,  and  to  coin  another,  before  the  ideal  bridge  could 
be  completed  with  chimerical  materials  by  visionary  archi- 
tects. And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  defect  :thaty 
in  a  preceding  verse  (310),  he  slipt  into  a  deviation  from  a 
part  of  speech,  by  forming  a  particle  out  of  a  noun  su)>- 
stantive  in  the  simile  of  Xerxes: 

Over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joitf  d ; 

for,  was  not  the  verb  to  bridge  till  then  unknown  in  the 
English  language  ? 

Yours,  &c* 
172S,  N(yo.  W.  and  O. 


CVIIL  A  List  of  Local  Expressions,  with  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  a  knowledge  of  local  expressions  may  frequently  be  of 
service  in  critical  inquiries,  and  is  at  least  a  matter  of  curi-r 
fisity,  the  following  list  is  at  your  service.  You  may  depenid 
on  its  authenticity ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  always  to  be 
examined  in  information  of  this  kind;  since,  either  for  want* 
of  frequent  inquiries  about  the  same  word,  or  through  the 
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/dishonourably  fictip»of  little  wits,  there  is  reascHi  to  $isppo$e 
that  many  errors  have  been  admitted  into  vocabularies  of  this 
kind. 

Aunt.  It  is  common  in  Cornwall  to  call  all  elderly  per- 
sons Aunt  or  Uncles  prefixed  to  their  name^.  The  same 
custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  ia 
North  America.  In  some  parts  of  England  Gammer  and 
Gaffer  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Anunt,     Opposite  to.    Gloucestershii*e. — Gr.  lNnrr»«         . 

A  cusTis,    A  schoolmaster'* s ferula.    North  of  Cornwall. 

Clome.  jEarthen-ware ;  And  a  dome  shop;  s^xtd  a clomen 
oven,  and  jthe  like.     General  through  I>evcHishire. 

Cawch.  a  nasty  place.  JSfastiness.  Devonshire.  In  oth^r 
places  called  a  mess. 

A  PoNKVj  or  A  Dicky.  An  ass.  Essex  and  Suffo!k.-r- 
The  colliers  of  Kingswood  call  the  same  adimal  a  NecUly-asSy 
but  mote  usually  fl  iVi?^/y. 

Called  Home.  Asked  in  church  by  banns;  and  tfaii, 
either  the  firsts  second,  or  third  time.   King's  Sedgemoor. 

To  Don,  and  To  Doff.  Toputon^  and  put  q^  the 
clothes;    >  i 

Dull.'    ffavd  of  hearing.     Somerset.  .         '     : 

An  Errish.     a  stubble-field.    Devon.  1 

A  Fescue,  pronounced  also  Vester.  Apin^  or  pointy  mih 
which  to  t$ach  children  to  reod.  .  Cornwall.  ^.  Probabiy; a 'cor- 
ruption oi  Verse^cue ;  Verse  being  yulgarJy  pronounced  all 
through  the  West,  Fes.  -  ^ 

A  Gout.  An  under  ground  drain  of  a  hcruse  or*  street. 
Camden  mentions  this  word  as  peculiar  to  Buistol  in  bis 
(Queen  Elizabeth's)  time,  Gowtes  and  gutter s.oqcwc.  in  two 
deeds,  (dated  1472  and  1478)  in  the  collection  of  deeds  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  Bristol.  It  is  still  tb>e  only  word 
used  in  that  city. 

To  GoRGEY.  *  To  shake.  Lookee  how  our  chimnty^Ao  gor* 
gey  with,  the  wind.  King's  Sedgemoor.  The  originaJk  is^ 
probably,  to  gorge;  it  being  common  in  Somerset  to  add  ay 
to*  numberless  words^  such  as  to  droppy,^  &c.  ' 

A  Good-day.    A  holiday.    Staffordshire. 

A  Pair  of  Jemmies.    Hinges.    Minehead. 

Lary.     Empty.    Devpn. 

A  Lyncher.  .  A  border  ^  grass,  left  to  divide  property  in 
a  ploughed  common-field.     Sedgemoor. 

The  Leagh-road.  The  path  by  which  a  funeral  is  carried 
to  church.  Somerset  ancl  Devon.  It  often  deviates  from 
the  high  road,  and  even  from  any  pa^h  now  in  us^;  in  which 

YOL.  lu  Mb 
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'  case  the  country  people  will  break  down  the  hedges,  ratheif 
thfen  pass  by  an  unhallowed  way. 

To  Lumper.     To  stumbley  as  a  horse.     Sedgemoor. 
'     To  Mooch.     To  play  truant  ^  to  stay  from  scnooL    BristoL 
Mazed.    Deranged  in  mind.     Cornwull.  Mazed  Bet  Par-- 
^kin^  a  woman  well  known  in  Padstow  some  30  years  since. — 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  made  the 
fame  observation  as  myself,  that  there  were  a  surprising 
Dumber  of  persons  of  that  description  along  the  North  coast 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Moiled.     Troubledy  fatigued,    Sedgemoor. 
Nan?    a  vulgar  expression  in  the  West  of   England^ 
particularly  in  Gloucestershire^  which  means  ii;^^(  do  you 
say?  Ha,  or  Hai,  is  commonly  used  for  the  same.     In  the 
-neighbourhood  of  Sedgemoor,  say  mdam — say  nr^  is  very 
.common. 

Nesh.    Softy   tender.    It  is  applied  to  the  health,   and 
^me^ns  delicate,     Somerset. 

A  Peel,    yi  pillow.    Somerset  and  Devon. 
r   PiLLUM.     Dirt.     Devon. 

A  PiCKSEY.    A  fahy,    Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 
Picksey-led,  hewilderedy  led  astray,  particularly  in  the  night, 
by  a  Jack-a-lantern,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
•Picksies. 

A  Plough.    A  waggon,  or  cart,  or  plough,  together  with 
4  the  team  which  draws  it,  is  called  by  no  other  name  in  seve-. 
ral  parts  of  Somersetshire. 

To  DRIVE  THE  Pray.    To  drive  the  cattle  from  the  moor. 
.  Sedgemoor.     French,  pris,  a  meadow. 

Hetchup,  so  pronounced,  though  the  original  is  probably 
Rightship.     Truth,     Somersetshire.    As,  there  is  no  retchiif 
>in  that  child. 

A  Rail.    A  revel,  a  country  wake.    Devon. 
A  SucE.     A  fire  shovel.    Bristol. 

Stive.  Dust.    Pembrokeshire.    Dust  is  there  only  used 
x^0  signify  sawdust. 

To  Sar.  To  earn.  Sedgemoor.  As,  To  sar  seven  Shil^ 
lings  a  week.  The  same  word  is  also  used  as  a  corruption  of 
s,erve;  as,  To  sar  the  pigs. 

A  Scute.     A  reward.    North  of  Devon. 
•     To  SLOTTER.     To  slop,  to  mess,  to  dirt.    Devon. 
Sture.    Dust.    Devon. 

To  SLOCK.     To  pilfer,  or  gipe  privatelyj  and  a  Slockster, 
tt pilferer.    Devon  and  Somerset* 
'iQ  for  AT,     A]i  over  Deyoa. 
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Th  for  S  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs.    Devon. 
As,/i?  rainth-^He  livth  to  Farracomb — Whene  hejumpth^  all 
shakth. 
Tidy.    Neaij  decent.    West  of  England. 
To  TINE.     To  light y  &c.  As,  Tiyie  the  candle^    Somerset. 
Pronounced,  in  Devon,  Tin. 
To  TINE  is  likewise  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedge- 
.  moor  for  t&skut.    A3,  Tine  the  door — *He  hasnot  tinea  his 
.  ei/es  to  sleep  these  three  nights. 

A  TuTTY.    Pronounced  also,  in  other  places,  a  Titty. 
A  nosegay.     Somerset.  ^  ' 

TwiLY.     Restless.     Somerset.    Perhaps  a  corruplioo  of 
Toihf. 

'rtjTT-WORK.    Job-work^  as  distinguished  from  work  by 
the  day.     Somerset  and  Devon;  and  in  the  Cornish  and 
Derbyshire  mines.     Probably  derived  from  the  French  totit. 
Unkid,  or  Uncut,     Dully  melancholy.    Somerset. 
ViTTY.   Keat^   decent^  suitable.   Cornwall.  Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fity  or  Fetive. 

.    To  VANG.    To  give  J  reach,]  hand.    Devon,    As,  Vang  me^ 
ihe  bread. 

VoRTHY.    Forward^  assuming.    Somerset  and  Dorset.— 
The  original  is,  perba^ps,  forihi/y  derived  fropi  the  adverb 
Jbrth. 

WiSHT.    Dully  gloomy.    Cornwall, 
Some  of  your  correspondents  will  perhaps  be  able  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  use  of  most  of  these  words  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  is  here  set  down."  What  is  now  sent  is  from  the 
actual  observation  of  one  who  is  qq  great  traveller, 

1793,  Z)^C,  S 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  illustrations  of  some  of  the  local  expres- 
sions, may  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable ;  and  the  instances, 
which  I  have  subjoined  of  their  usage  by  our  great  poets  of 
elder  days,  may  serve  to  evince  the  utility  of  such  coilec- 


timony, 

Don  and  Doff  are  well  known  to  be  contracted  from  co 
©n,  diXiA  do  off.  From  don'xs  also  formed  the  substantive  dov-* 
nings.  Doff  occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser^ 
$iad  twice  in  Milton, 

]»b2 
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**  I  praise  thy  resolution ;  dojf  these  links/* 

Samps.  AgOBk 

'*  Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  dfjffi  her  gawdy  trim.'* 

Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

■    JeMmieiS.     Hinges*     Grose,   in  his  Provincial  Glossary^ 
gives  JimmerSf   and  a  North-country  word,   in  the  same 
jiense.     In  Somerset,  I  beUeve,  the  more  common  pronun* . 
ciation  to  be  jinvmelsj  perhaps  from  the  French  Jumelley  a 
jtwin,  gemelltis.  . 

To  MOOCH,  to  play  truant.  Otherwise  michy  or  meech^ 
Somers.  "  Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heaven  prove  a  micherg, 
and  eat  bl^ck-berries."  Shakespeare,  Hen.  IV.  Part  I.  Act 
2.     Grose  has  "  mickerSj  thieves,  pilferers,  Norf." 

Moiled,  troubled,  fatigued.  Most  likely  from  moile,  ox 
maykj  the  ancient  mode  of  writing;  and  the  present  West. 
Country  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  that  laborious 
animal,  the  mule. 

Nesh  is  used  by  Chaucer,  I  think^  though  I  cannot  nov^ 
point  out  the  particular  passage ;  but  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  met  with  it  in  some  old  author  of  note. 

Plough,  for  a  waggon  and  horset^  confies  probably  from 
plausimm,  or  rather  from  the  Italian,  plaustro;  the  diphthonjp 
mu  being  sounded  by  the  Italians  like  the  English  ou. 

Scute,  a  reward.  Bp.  Fleetwood  mentions  a  French  gold 
coin,  named  a  scute,  of  the  value  of  3s.  4d.  current  in 
England  in  1427.     See  Chronicon  Preciosum. 

Tidy,  Tieat,  decent.  Dol  Tear-sheet  calls  FalstaiF,  "  thou 
whoreson  little  fvdie  Bartholomew  Boar-pig."  Hen.  IV,  P. 
n.  Act  2. 

Tine,  to  light.    As,  tine  the  candle.    Thus  Milton, 

-as  late  the  clouds 


Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock. 

Tine  the  slant  lightning." 

Par.  L.B.X.  L  lb73- 

Tine,  to  shut.  Vetstegan  gives,  **  betined,  hedged  about," 
ip  hifs  li3t  of  old  English  words ;  and  adds,  "  We  use  yet  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  say  tyning  for  hedging."  Anti- 
quities, Ed.  4to.  1634,  p.  210.  In  Somerset  an  inclosed 
field  is  frequently  called  ^  tining,  in  opposition  to  a  down  of 
op^p  copi:(non. 


Cri^ijue  on  Firgit  378 

TwiLY.  Ferfaaips  a  corruption  of  t&ify. — Certairfy;  for 
ioii  i6  always  {Hronou^ced  by  tde  Western  rustics  iwile; 
9poil,  spwile,  &c. 

TuTT-^woRKw  From  the  Fremeii  taut  Tbk  i^  priAably, 
the  true  etymology;  at  least,  it  coincides  with  the  notion 
which  I  bd^re  always  entertained  of  il&d^tivatibh;  and  itttiay 
be  rernarfced,  that  such  of  our  old  prcmncial  Vvords  a^^are 
not  Saxon  come  for  the  most  part  from  tfee  French.  Tfe^i^ 
are  very  few  among  them,  I  believe,  which  are  mere  barba-*  ^ 
rous  iaventions,^evoid  of  aay  significakiioci ;  as  Bome  authors 
are  fond  of  representing  them.  Many,  doubtless,  are  so 
corrupted,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trac^ 
tl^m  to.  their  genuine  original;  but,  to  say  that  such  ati 
original  doe^noiv  I  ^r  did  npt,  exist,  is  not  only  to  draw  an 
undue  inference,  butalsottomakean  ass^tiosi  4n  itself  les- 

tremely  improbable*         . 

Yours,  &c. 

n9i,Feb.  *.|^« 


■) 


CIX.  dxiiique  on  VirgiL 

f  If,',  I  ■  •  I 

Mr.  Urban, 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  Stoicial  system  of  philosopLy^ 
concerning  the  origin  and  rotation  of  mankind  (a  sort  of  me- 
tempsychosis different  front'ifce  Pythagorean  and  Indian), 
delivered  by  the  good  Anchises,  we  have  these  lines; 

Has  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volv^re  per  annos, 
Lethaeum  ad  Ouvium  deus  evocat  agmine  magno  : 
Scilicet  immerpores  supera  ut  convexafevisaiit, 
|lursu^  jet  iocipiwt  in  carpora  velle  mearj^.     . . 

;,;    .  ,,,.j  .  JEn.Yh  748.  . 

But,  in  my' opinion,  thte  two  last  lities  liavte,  by  sotrie  means, 
been  tranj^posi^d,  and  the  w^  arid'c^  havfe  consequent!^ 
changed  pkce's;  ^ttd  the  forgetfulness,  itidilced  by  the 
^iver  Letn^y  shioruld  extend  as  \vell  to  the^rments  they  bad 


nascence  sliQijIlrf  ihdriefdi-e  talce  Jjljite  faefofe  We  are  tdld  uf 
lAieitbe'mt  ttj  'be  ^otA  vrift/out'any  rtfaieoibrahce.  And  sol 

8b3 
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&as  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  voIvSre  pet  adHos, 
Lethseum  ad  fluvium  deus  eyocat  agmine  magno : 
Rursus  ut  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti, 
//  ,  Scilicet  immemores  supera  el  convexa  revisant. 

A  liimilar  transposition  bas,  I  think,  also  happened  in  v. 
567  of  this  same  book^  where  of  that  sovereign  judge  Rha- 
fiatQanthuSy  it.is  said,     , 

Castigatque  auditque  dolosi;  tabigitqii^  fateriy  &c». 

'  ' ' 

but,  stern  and  severe  as  this}tidgeis  supposed  to  be,hemust 
nevertheless  have  heenjust^  to  entitle  him  to  his  office;  and 
yet  it  would  be  highly  absurd  and  cruel  in  him,  and  extremely 
unjust,  to  punish  a  person  before  he  had  heard  the  cause> 
as  Servius  notes,  and  therefore  would  read  it  thus: 

Audit,  castigatque  dolos;  subigitque  fateri,  &c. 

for  then,  indeed,  if  after  the  conviction,  the  criminal  should 
be  made  by  torture,  or  any  otbdF  means,  to  confess  his  guilt, 
there  would  be  nothing  much  to  be  blamed,  in  respect  to 
injustice,  or  wantonness  of  cruelty.  However,  it  must  be 
owned  at  last,  that  the  common  order  of  the  words  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Servius. 

1794,  Ja7i.  L.  K  ^ 
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• ) 


Mr,  Urban,  . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roioiand  took 
infinite  pains  to  improve  their  respective  languages.  We 
have  many  remarkable  instances  ,of  their  labours  ,to  this 
effect  in  the  .writings  of  Dionysips  of  Halicarnassus,  the 
author  who  passes  under  the  name  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus, 
Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  others.  The  English 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  exactness  they 
measured  their  periods,  analyzed  theiV  pbra^es^  arranged 
their  wordis,  determined  the  lengtl^  of  their  syllables,  and 
avoided  all  harsh  elementary  soynd^^  in  or^er  to  give  grace 
and  harmony  to  their  compositions^  To  this  refill e meat  we 
jorjay/  in  a  great  measure,  ascribe  that  inexpressible  charm^ 


Sokcisms  in  the^Warks  tf'flnglkh  jSuiiprM,        f  Tf 

which  eveiy  man  of  taste  and  learning  discovers  in  some  of 
the  classics,  and  which  is  ppt  to  be  found  in  th^  generality" 
of  DQodern  compositions. 

Such  an  attention  to  propriety  and  elegance  of  style  is  of 
the  greatest  importaQce, .  as  qo  production  can  be  read  with 
pleasure,  or  transmitted  to  posterity  with  applause,  if  it  iar 
defective  in  this  respect.  -  Itishould  likewise  be  considered, 
that  the  literary  character  of  a  nation  will  always  depend  ohr 
the  accuracy  and  e^gance  of  its  publications;  ff 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Englishr 
language  has  been  much  improved  =  and  refined.  Several 
able  writers  have  examined  its  principles,  find  pointed  out 
its  beauties  and  defects,  with  ^  critical  and  philosophical' 
investigation.  ,  .  ;      .» 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  many  enormous  solecismii 
still  appear  in  almost  all  th«  productions  of/ our  English 
writers,  such  as,  .  .    '  .    l.        •  ■    - 

Yauwas.  This  expression  slometimes  occurs  in  books,  is* 
often  heard  in  conversaiion,  and  frequently  echoes  through 
the  caverns  of  Westnwn^teiiTball.  The  nominative  case  ist 
the  second  person  plural;  and  the  verb,  to  which  it  is  united^. 
is  the  jirst  or  the  third  person  singular. 

More  or  most  universal.  Its  success  was  not  more  uniyeiw 
sal,  Qibbon,  vp}.  II.  p.  357.  Money  is  the  mo$t  universal 
incitement  of  human  industry,  id.  vol.  I.  p.  356;  vol.  HI.  p^^ 
€6f  &c.  Company  7nore  universally  acceptable,  Zeluco,' 
vol.  I.  p.  398.  Thai  wh^ch  pleases  most  universally  is  reli«' 
gion,  Blair's  Serin,  vol.  II.  p.  168.  What  is  universal  cannot 
^mit  of  augmentation.  m  ■'-' 

Of  all  others.  The  profession,  ^fl//o//uTJ,  for  which  he 
was  the  fittest.  Zeluco,  vol.  I.  pp.  75,  .110.  The  most  pre-l 
ciousqfall  others.  Anachar.  vol.  III.  p.  288^  It  is  that  spe- 
cies of  roodness,  with  which,  ^a//<>/Ae/'A*,  we. are  beiit  ac- 
quainted. Blair's  Serm.  vol.  II.  p*'12S.  To  collect  a  dictio*^ 
narv  seems  a  work,  qfallothersy  lea^t  practicable  in  a  state 
of  blindness.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  p^ ^  69,  I'his  €X«' 
pression  resembles  the  following  absurdity  in  MiJlton« 


Adam,  the  goodliest  n^n  of  men  since  born 
His  sons;  the  £airest  of  her  daught^rs^'e.A'  / 

B.  iV,  323. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  vindicate  Milton,  a&  some  ha^# 
^ne,  by  pleading,  that  this  is  a'  figure  of  speech,  or  SLpoettcf 
Ucfnce;  I  wpuld  rather  say  with  Horace^  it  is  one  of  iiie 

ii^b  4s 


yi$         Soledsins  in  the  Worh  if  Engiish  Aittkm. 

**  MaciilsB,  qu^  antfncim^  ftrdid, '    *■      ' 
Aut  humaua  partiin'^avit  natura.'* 

Noapdogy,  howerer,  can  bg  made  for  the  foregoing  6X-» 
pression  in  prose.  ' 

Either  side,  Either  nex  ntid  fevery  age' was  etigag^d  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  Gibbon^  -tol.  L  452'.  He  retired 
with  a  multitude  of  captives  of^iMer  sex,  ib.  IV.  281.  Filled 
with  a  great  number  of  persom)  of  either  sex!.  Ib.  vol.  II. 
324:  alibi  passim,  "  In  that  violent  conflict  of  parties  hie 
[Edward  Smith]  had  a  prologue  and  epilogue  from  the  first 
\irits  on  «VA^rside."  Johnson's  Lives,  vol.  11.  p.  248;  Either 
signifies  (mfy /Ae  one  or  the  other;  and  is  improperly  used 
instead  of  each  in  the  singular  number,  or  both  in  the  phii^l. 

We  meet  with  innumerat)le  writers  whb '  talk  of  hooking 
into  the  womb  of  Time.  But  this  expression  suggests  a 
gross  and  indelicate  idea,  and  is  in  itselr  absurd ;  for,  Time, 
according  ta  the  mythologists,  ib  an  old  fello\^,  the  Chro- 
nosor  Saturn  of  the  ancients^  and  consequently  has  no  womb. 
All  personifications  ought  to  be  cob^steilt. 

An  accusative  or  objective  case  after  a  passive  [Participle. 
He  [Thomson]  was  taught  the  common  rudimeMsof  learn- 
ing. Johnson's  Lives,  vol.  IV.  p.  232.  Ife  [WAtts]  was 
taught  Latin  by  Mr.  'Pinhorne.  Ib.  p.  27S.  He  [Milton]  was 
offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment.  Ib.  ^ol.  I.  183. 
Thus  I  have  been  told  the  story.  Telem.  vol.  I.  p.  92,  edit. 
1795.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  he  was  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning;  he  learned  Latin  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Pinhorne;  the  king,  or  the  ministry,  offered  to  continue 
him  in  his  former  employment';  thus  Inav^  heard  the  story; 
or,  thus  I  ha^e  been  infoirmed.  Thfe  author  of  these  remarks 
haB  observed,  with  regret,  the^last  of  these  expressions  in  a' 
translation,  which  he  wished  tWgive  the  public  in  an  utrex- 
oeptionable  style.  But  be>has  been  long  convinced,  that  no 
woric  was  ever  published* without  some  inadvertencies  bf  the' 
author  and  printer.  i       .         ; 

Two  highvvaymen  were  hung  this  morning.  This  is^a  com- 
mon vulgarism,  W6  shc^ld  rather  s^y,  two,  highwaymen 
were  hanged.  This  verb  should  be  usdd  in  the  regular  form, 
when  it  ^nifies  to  execute,  and  in  the  irregular,  when  it  de- 
notes only  suspension:  as,  he  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
kumg^  in  chains.. ' 

The  eldest  of  the  two.  Her  eldest  son  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii. 
15,    When  only  two  things  are  mentioned,  there  cannot  be 
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ffYiZX  gramitiaHanls  ^oifietimes  call  the  third.degree  of  com* 
parison.  In  this  case  we  should  say,  the  younger y  the  eMer^ 
thewiser^xhebetter^hc. 

The  conjunction  nor  is  frequently  used  after  an  aifirmattve 
sentence  very  improperly,  in  this  nnanner: 

It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier  could  esteem  so  dissolute 
a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a  just  contempt.  Gib- 
bon, vol.  11.  5.     Modern  Europe  has  produced  several  illus- 
trious women,  who  have  sustained  with  glory  the  weight  of 
einpire;'  nbr  is  our  oWn  age  destitute  of  such  distingtiished 
chjaracters.  lb.  32.,    Tiiis  trea^lxerous  calm  was  of  short  du^ 
niiotii  iior  could  tlie  Christians  of  the  East  place  any  coii- 
fiflence  in  th'6  character  of  their  sovereign,     lb.  vol.  II,  487; 
alibi  passim.    Me  was  young  enough  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions: nor  cdh  'he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  curiosity, 
^onnsoViy  Lives,  vol.  IV;  259.    ^The  Poet  leads  us  jthrouglj 
the*app*fe'^rances  of  things  as  th<?y  are  successively  varied— 
nor  is  the  Ndtui^atist  without  his  part  in  the,  entertainment. 
lb.  p.  273.     The  versification  is  tolerable,^  nor  can  criticism 
allow  it  a  higher  praise.     lb.  p.  438.     By  the  Spectator  it 
has  onop  be^i  q,upted,;wp^  do  1  recollect, «iuch  (rther  notice 
15^0^  its,  pubiiQ^tjan  Jill  now.   lb,  voL  I.  p*  77.    To  put  theie 
materials  to  practical  ^se  4s  required  an  imagination  capable 
of  painting  nature;  nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till,  &c.     lb.  p.  235. 
All  Is  general  and  undefined  ;  nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor.     lb.  vol.  II.  p.  340.     This  ode  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  this  collection ;  nor  do  I  know 
where  to  find  it  equalled  among  the  modern  writers.     lb.,  p. 
245.      It  -viroufd,    I  think,    be  much  better  to  begin  the 
latter  part  of  these  sentences  without  this  conjunction,  which 
only  seems  to  form  a  connection,  but  in  reality  has  no  cor- 
responding negative.     The  simple  independent  word  nol 
would  be  preferable:  he  does  not  much  interest;  I  do  no£ 
even  know,  &g. 

Among  other  expressions,  equally  correct  and  refined^  we 
meet  wi3i  the  fqllpwing  sentence  in  the  Preface  to  Maty'a 
Sermons:  ^^nor  was  he  less  esteemed  than  beloved:"  which 
is  just  as  proper  as  it  would  be  to  say,  Mr.  Maty  was  a  good 
man,  fior  was  he  a  bad  preacher.  In  this  passage  the  learned 
editors  of  these  discourses  have  likewise  given  us  a  cujiou* 
antithesis,  a  counterpoise  of  love  and  esteem,  adjusted  with 
aamucheare  as  the  old  woman  balancies  her  scales  in  the 
Iliad. 

I  have  heen-'inore  particular  in  noting  thts  use  of  the  con- 
junction 7W?r,  because  it  occurs  very  frequently.  But  vulgaf 
usage  can  never- justify  an  absurdity.    The  impropriety,  I 


?7.$        Addisori^s  Obseroaiim  m  Virgits  AchtUes^  l^e. 

believe,  has  never  yet  been  observed;  and .  soiAer  .pfii^!^* 
may  think  the  foregoing  expressions  unexceptionable,  t 
fthall  not  dispute  with  critics  who  are  so  easily  satisfied. 

1797,  July.  ElTSEBIUS. 


CXI.  Addison's  Obtervation  on  VirgiPfe  Achates. 

Mr,  Urban,  Sunderland^  July  It. 

In  an  Essay  on  Friendship,  No.  385  of  the  Spectator,  the 
good  Mr.  Addison  says,  "  I  do  not  remember  that  Achates, 
who  is  represented  as  the  first  favourite,  either  gives  his  ad- 
vice, or  strikes  a  bhWy  through  the  whole  JEneid.^ 

The  learned  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  quotes  this  passage  in  hift 
second  volume  of  Virgil,  p.  74*,  but  says  nothing  thereon. 

In  the  12th  book  of  the  Mne'idj  I  find,  in  line  459, 


it 


Epulonem  obtruncat  Achates.** 


To  the  character  of  the  faithful  Achates,  as  a  soldier,  I 
offer  this  tribute  of  acknowledgment,  not  having  noticed  it 
elsewhere  in  the  course  of  my  reading. 

.,   1798, /w/y.  *  C.  A. 


CXII.  Latin  Preface  intended  hy  Burton  for  his  History  of 

Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Hartshorn^  Dec.  2 1 . 

The  following  unpublished  original,  which  I  promised  you 
in  my  last,  being  doubtless  intended  by  the  author  as 
a  Preface  to  his  Leicestershire,  which  he  afterwards  chailged 
into  the  published  English  one,  I  hope  you  will  think  worthy 

preservation  in  your  Magazine. 

'  ■      • 

*^  Will'mus  Burton,  Lindliacus,  Leicestrensis,  amico  lectori 

saluten). 

^^  Cum  in  omni  genere  cognitionis,  sicientia  antiquitatum 


■I  ■■■  ■*iiii 


>i^  Iq  the  third  sdition,  p.  IH,  K, 

t  i    . ;  i         , .       ~-      '  I .  .  .       *    • »     ,  .    .  .  I  i  . 

1  •  ^ 


ZdUm  Frtfau  iniended  iy  Burton  for  his  History    %1% 

irerumque  veterum  et  praeteritarum  sit  dignissima  et  maxime 
laudabiiis,  turn,  ut  mibi  videtur,  earum  conservatio,  et  ab 
ima  oblivione  sive  interitu  vindicatio  aequam  meretur  laudem. 
Quum  enim  ego  non  ita  pridem  in  libeilum  incidi  qui  anti-< 

Juitates,  monumeDta,  et  niuita  alia  notatu  digna  commitatus 
eicestrensis,  turn  etiam  paucorum  circumjacentium  comi- 
tatuum,  illustravit,  hoc  animo  auiipadverteus  meo,  nil  gratius 
quam   prodesse   multis,    ejiciens  omnem  laboris  metum, 
aggrediendum  duxi,  quern  rudi  penna  et  pennicillo  (ut  aiunt) 
inoocto  hie  depin^ci^  et  ut  nemini  ingratus  viderer,  narrabo 
breyiter,  per  quos  profeci  et  quorum  labore  congestus  hie 
liber  sit.  WiU'mus  Wyrley,  patria  Leicestrensis,  natus,  ut 
ipse  refert,  apud  Seale,  com.  Leic.  4  Eliz.  egentilitiis  StaiF. 
oriundus,  et  permatrem  e  familia  de  Charnels,  de  Snares- 
ton,  com.  Leic.  homo  sedulus  et  honestus,  et  studio  heral- 
dicomultuni  addictus,  circa  annum  1588,  hunc  laborem  sus- 
cepity    nimiruQ^  perambulandi  et   coUigendi  antiquitates, 
arma,  gentilitia,,  caeteraque  notatu  digna,  quae  in  quavis  ec-* 
c^lesia,  l9CQye.;Celebriori  infra  comitatum  Leicestrensem,  e$ 
alibi  forent  spectanda,  non  sine  impensis  et  labore  gravi : 
saepeque  mihi  retulit  (familiariter  enim  cum  eo  egi)  se  totum 
comitatum  Leicestrensem,  topographica,  historica,  et  heral- 
dica  narratione,  descriptum  velle.   Quantum  hac  in  re  pro- 
gressus  est  pro  certo  non  habeo ;  vereor  enim  ne  impeditus 
negotiis,  vel  aiiis  coactus  causis,  propositum  intenniserit : 
circa  annum  1599  profectus  est  in  Scotiam  ad  regem  Jaco- 
bum,  et,  quantum  nunc  audio,  circa  palatium  regis  moratur: 
sed  amplius  de  institulo  suo  hac  in  re  pro  comperto  non  te- 
neo.     Quocirca  quum  tarn  commoda  et  necessaria  sit  haee 
descriptio  et  unicuique  perutilis,  ego  tametsi  ex  minimis  in- 
firnus,  ex  indoctis  indoctissimud,  e:xemplo  inductus  doctis- 
simi  et  reverend issi mi  viri  Gul.    Camdeni,    cui  Britannia 
tantum  debet  quantum  orbis  Ortelio,  exempio  etiam  Joh'is 
Nordeni  et  Ricardi  Carewe,  quorum  hie  Cornubiam,  ille 
Middlesexiam  et  Hertfordiamdescripsit,  tum  etiam  exempio 
amici  mei  singularis  et  unice  colendi  viri  literatissimi  et  or- 
natissimi  Sanisonis  Erdeswick,    de  Sandon,   StaflPordien^is^ 
qui  accuratissime,quantum  unquam  aliquis,comitatus  Stafford, 
et  Cestriae  descripsit,  opus  grande,  doctissimum,  laboratis- 
simeque  navatum  :  sed,  heu  dolendum  !  immatura  praerep- 
tus  morte,  in  luceip  non  edidit  sicut  in  animo  esset  suo,  cu- 
jus  consilii  ego  testis  etiam  esse  possim  ;  quod  opus  in  cujus 
nunc  latet  manibus  incertum  est;  audivi  nuper,  quod  penes 
esset  Tbo.  Gerrard,  militem,  utinam  in  lucem  propediem 
prodiret  in  perpetuam  reipublicae  utilitatem.     His  ego,  in- 
quam,    instigatus  exemplisi    et  his  de  causis  permotusr. 
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J)rovin<iiaTA  LeicestrertsetniHastrandatti  su§^^;cb}tiegi  quM 
dam  laceris  chartis,  et,  quintum  pro  tarn  br6vi  t^mporis  spatio 
licuit,  antiquitates  quasdam  enodavi,  -insignia  gentilhia  et 
stemmkta  genealogica  compat^vi ;  ised  vereOr  ne  quod  xsUtA 
proposueram  assequi  non  possim  ;  dirobuis  ^vAt&  fere  ^hinc 
anni$  incidi  in  morbutn  dictum  pbtbisim  ^ive  tabem^  quo  uuiic 
ifficior,  cujusdiuturnitatecontvnua,  vires  corporis  ita  fractal 
ct  labefactatae  sunt,  ut  tiec  mihi  facultas  stuaend],  nee  po- 
testas  investigandi  aut  scribendi,  data  sit :  interim  tameti 
quibus  possim  Viribus  operam  intendo,  ut  hie  comitatus, 
qui  anobilibu^  praDclarissimis,  si  quis  in  Angliaalter^et  mul- 
tis  antiquitatibus  refertur,  inter  reliquos  emicet,  caputqa^ 
clevet  saum,  "  quantum  lentst  solent  inter  Tlbuma  euptessi,^ 
Faxit  Deus,  ut  in  studiosorum  et  eandidatorum  gratiam, 
hanc  descriptionem,  tisque  ad  sumn^um  desiderium,  quod 
avide  cupio  «t  areo,  perficiam  et  perfefctis  partibus  absoU 
vam.  Interea  tertipons  (amice  lector)  hoc  opus  seque  acci- 
pito,  quod  non  ^ine  magno  labore  et  sumptu  collectufti  fuit, 
et  quantum  ego  pro  virili  comprehendere  po&siin^  ttrei  iiicur 
ria  vel  negligentia  omissum  non  eriu   Vale. 

„   «'  Lindleyj  7  Apr.  1604.'* 
Dn  the  opposite  page  is  the  following  t 

"  Collectio  armorum,  insignium  gentilitioruoi,  turtiuloruro^ 
ct  eorum  inscriptionura,  monumentqrum,  et  casterarum 
antiquitatum,  in  singula  fere  ecclesia,  templo,  monasterio, 
aliove  loco  memorabili,  in  comitatu  Leicestrensi,  quas  aetas 
et  tempus  ad  nos  deyenire  permiserunt^  hie  descripla,  la> 
bore  et  studio  plerumque  WilPmi  Wyrley  Leticestrensis. 

**  Accessit  etiam  colletitio  antiquitatum  iq  quibusdaitt 
ecclesiis  in  comitatibus  circumjacentibus/  catensque  uUi-* 
cunque  labore  praidicti  W.  Wyrley*. 

"  Nomina  eorum,  qui  huic  cumulb  aliquid  adjeoen^iit^ 

•*  S.  E.     Sampson  Erdeswick,  de  Sandon,  Staff* 
H.  P.     Humfredus  Purefoy,  de  Barwell,  Leio. 
W.  B.    Will'mus  Burton>  de  Lindley,  Leic. 


^••»*«ir'^««< 


♦  Wyrley  began  his  Survey  in  156^.  His  original  M^.'  containiag  alsH 
ttiany  ohHrchfcs  in  StafFonlshire,  Northamptonshire,  York,  Rqt|and,  aiicl  War- 
wickshire, is  now  IB  the  library  fiftl^e  Heralds  col?lcge;  bearing  the  AiWk  V* 
197.  It  appears  also  tlvat  he  afterwards  accompanied  Piu-)on  in  his  Survey 
of  the  Churches  there  in  the  years  1603,  1608,  &c.  In  V.  No,  127,  in  th^ 
lame  library,  h  a  ^ir  and  beautiful  Copy  of  both  their  labours  in  this  w?iy. 
wi£bt)Marms,  monujuents,  aki4antif^uiti€i|.w«U  4i'a'tHi«     £pi^« 
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*♦  H.  A.    Hieronimus  Astooj  de  Leicester. 

«  T.  P.    Thomas  Purefoy;  de  Barwell,  Lelc^ 

"  W.  S.     Wiirmus  Smith,  Lpndinensis. 

*^  N.  C.    .Nicholaus  Charles,  Londinensis. 

•*  R.  C.    Robertus  Cooke,  Clarentius  Rex  Armorum, 

•*  N.  D.    Nicolaus  Dethick,  Windsor  Heraldiis. 

•*  Edmundus  Gunter,  jEdis  Christi  in  Oxon.  scholaris. 

•*  T.,  I.    Thomas  Ingram,  de  Hinkley ,  Leic. 

**  W.  BeL  Will'mus  Belcher,  de  Gildesbur^,  Northampt*^ 

Yours,  &c, 

S.  ^HAW,  jun.   . 

P.  S*  The  following  original  letter  (found  acaongst  the. 
aame  MSS.)  xaay  likewise  merit  perpetuity. 

•  ^^ 

f  To  his  worthy  (riend,  Wm.  Burjon^  Esq.  at  Lindley,  the^ew 

*^  Worthy  Sir,  Aug.  5,  1 639. 

**  I  have  faerewithall  safely  i^etaraed  your  deedes,  which. 
I  borrowed,  with  many  thankes ;  but  I  hope  you  have  yet  a 
second  course  for  me  of  ch^iser  stuife;|  for  I  aspire  yoii^ 
knost  of  these  are  not  worthye  the  custodye  you  bestow  on 
them.  I  was  lately  at  Grendon,  where  I  had  sight  of  some 
evidences  of  Mr.  Chetwynd's;  and  a^monj^st  them  I  find  the 
covenants  betwixt  Alivs^,  the  widow  of  Sir  Wm.  Chetwynd, 
of  Ingfestre,  knt.  and  Wm,  Pure foy ;  vi:?.  that  William,  th«^ 
toane  apd  heire  of  the  said  Wm.  Purefoy,  shall  marry  Mar- 
gj^ret,  the  aaugbj^r  of  the  said  Aliva,  before  the  feast  ojf 
the  exattatiqn  of  the  holy  cros§e  next.  Dat,  at  Church- 
Waven,  on  the  feast  of  Bartholomew,  21  R.  II.  And  in  the, 
fd^urch  of  Gr:endon,  in  a  south  window^  tjiere  are  two  pic- 
tures; the  one  of  "a  man  in  armour,  the  other  of  a  wouian^ 
each  faavinge  upon  their  surcotes  these  armes,  Quarterljl,  1 
aad  4,  Gu.  a  chevron  Erm.  between  3  leopards'  fcces  Or* 
2d  and  3d,  Sa*  on  a  fess  Ar.  (should  be  Gu.  I  thinke)  S-leop^rd'sj* 
faces  Ox.  between  3  saltires  Ar.  Under  tlie  man  tlie  same  in  k 
shield;  the  scutcheon  under  the  woman  is  broken,  jf  finci 
likewise  amongst,  his  evidences  a  very  fayre  d^ede,  the 

talq  perfect  in  g^eene  wax,  whereby  Wm.  Basset  grants  t6 
obert  Greqdop,  in  frank  marriage  with  Emma  his  daughter, 
tf^tOim  terram  dejfeodo  suo  in  vjHa  de  Houdeby,  cwn  homagio  et 

frvicio  d'7ii  Sif^h,  de  Seagrave.,  Amongst  others,  Tho.  dk 
stetey  is  a  witnesse.  I  take  it  to  be  iii  the  beginning  of  H. 
IJLL  tyqie.  The  armes  in  the  scale  are  these,  6  piles  a  qati- 
IKUtt  varie.  1  am  this  uiprainge  guinge  to  m^  kovvc^^^^  l\\^^A 
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Sir  Chr.  Hatton,  with  whom  I  thinke  I  shall  stay  a  monthe* 
I  intreate  you  to  see  for  what  more  deedes  or  other  things 
of  consequence  you  have  to  fitt  me  with;  and  after  my  re- 
tume  I  shall  be  bold  to  see  you.  Thus,  wishing  you  all 
health  and  prosperitye,  doe  with  my  best  respects  rem^m- 
beredy  rest,  at  your  service, 

**  Wm.  Dugdale,  Blanch  Lyon." 

This  great  Antiquary  was  also  visiting  his  said  friend  in 
May  preceding,  as  appears  by  his  aeat  copy  of  a  curious 
deed  before  me,  thus  inscribed :  ^*  Ex  autographo,  penes 
Chr.  Hatton,  miln.  bain.  Maij.  3^,  1639."  It  is  Robert  Earl 
of  Leicester's  grant  to  the  monastery  of  Alcester,  in  War- 
wickshire, as  printed  in  the  Monasticon,  tom.  I.  p.  471. 
This  copy  contains  several  explanatory  notes,  by  furton, 
of  places  in  Leicestershire,  &c. 

1798,  Dec.  S.  S. 


CXIII.  On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  by  Dr.  Russell, 

Mr.  Urban,  ^ 

Having  remarked  that  several  of  your  correspondents 
have  solicited  information  concerning  the  Ai^bic  l^ISS*  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  now  in  England,  and 
finding  my  name  occasionally  introduced  with  that  of  Mr. 
Professor  White,  I  sit  down  to  communicate  what  I  know 
of  the  matter,  in  hopes  that  the  learned  Professor,  as  well  as 
others  who  have  it  in  their  power,  may  be  induced  to  an- 
swer the  queries  of  your  correspondent  in  a  manner  much 
more  satisfectory. 

In  a  note,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,  I  have  asserted,  "  that  the  Arabian  Tales,  a  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  is  a  scarce  book  at  Aleppo;  that, 
after  much  inquiry,  I  found  only  two  volumes,  containing 
280  Nights,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  have  a  copy 
taken.  I  was  shewn  (1771)  more  than  one  complete  copy 
in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  one  at  Paris  in  the  King's  librar 
ry,  said  also  to  be  complete,"  It  maybe  proper  to  add 
}iere,  that  what  is  said  of  the  Vatican  and  Parisian  MSS.  of 
which  I  had  only  a  transient  view,  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  librarians. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  M.  Galland's  translation  con- 
taias  238  Nights;  in  the  succeeding  three  volumes,  eacfi 
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story  proceeds  uninterruptedly.  The  repetition  of  the  Dia- 
logue between  the  two  sisters  at  the  beginning  and  conclu-* 
lion  of  each  Night,  which  is  contbued  throughout  the  MS. 
was  intentionally  omitted  by  M,  Galland,  after  the  first 
volume. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  75th  Night,  with  some  slight 
variation  in  the  division  of  Nightis,  the  MS.  and  the  transla- 
tion agree.  The  story  of  the  three  Calenders  terminates  ia 
the  MS.  in  the  75th  Night*;  in  the  translation,  in  the  69th. 

The  story  of  Sinbad,  which  occupies  from  the  70tli  to  the 
91st  Night  in  the  translation^  is  entirely  wanting  in  my  MS. 
the  story  of  three  Apples  following  immediately  that  of  the 
Calenders,  and  terminating  in  the  79th  Night ;  whereas  in 
the  translation,  the  story  of  the  Apples  terminates  in  the 
93d  Night,  on  account  of  the  intervening  story  of  Sinbad. 

From  the  93d  Night  in  the  translation  (MS.  80)  to  the  2 1 0th. 
(MS.  200)  the  stories,  with  little  variation,  proceed  in  the 
same  series ;  but  after  that  there  is  a  total  deviation  from  the 
order  preserved  in  the  MS.;  for,  the  story  of  Noureddia 
Aly,  which  in  the  MS.  is  continued  from  Night  200  to  229^ 
does  not  appear  in  the  French  translation  till  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  volume,  and  is  followed  by  the  story  or  Bidet 
Prince  of  Persia,  which  in  the  MS,  commences  in  the  229th 
Night,  and  ends  in  Night  272.  Part  of  the  story  of  Cama- 
ralzaman,  from  Night  272  to  281,  finishes  the  MS.  while 
that  story,  in  the  tmnslation,  is  found  in  the  3d  volume^! 
comprehended  in  17  Nights,  from  211  to  228.  The  stories 
related  in  the  other  ten  Nights  of  that  volume  are  not  ia  th^ 
MS.  s 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  there  seems  no  ground  tQ 
doubt  that  M.  Galland  translated  from  a  copy  similar  to  the 
^S.  now  in  my  possession.  In  the  conduct  of  the  principal 
incidents,  as  well  as  in  the  termination  of  the  tales,  there 
is  no  material  disagreement  The  variation  remarked  in  th^ 
division  of  the  Nights,  and  arrangement  of  the  stories,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for. 

In  general,  with  respect  to  the  translation,  no  doubt  ffrea^ 
liberty,  in  accommodation  to  French  manners,  has  been 
taken  with  the  original.  A  reason  for  omitting  the  stanzaji 
and  elegies,  which  occur  so  frequently  throughout  the  MS. 
has  been  assigned  in  M.  Galland's  Preface;  and  a  few  scenes, 
too  licentiously  described  in  the  original,  have  with  propri- 
ety been  softened  or  suppressed :  but  other  descriptions, 
though  expressive  of  Oriental  costuvie,  have  with  less  reason 
been  omitted,  particularly  two  Nights  in  vol.  IL  p.  155.  It 
may  ber^m^rkodati^O:,  tiiatM.  Galland  is so«vel\Kv^*^i^^>^i<ix^^^^► 
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far  bejwmd  the  original,  and  inserts  in  the  narrative  whjajt.i5 
rather  a  commentary  for  the  European  reader,  than  suitable 
to  the  characters  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  excellent  Grammar,  has  observed, 
respecting  the  story  of  the  barber's  fifth  brother,  "  that  the 
deviation  from  the  original  is  greater  than  even  a  frqe  trs^ns- 
lation  seemed  to  require ;"  a  remark  which  ajay  justly  be 
extended  to  many  other  parts  of  the  translation,  atter  every 
allowance  is  made  for  variation  in  the  MSS. 

The  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Richardson  translated  the  story 
of  Alnaschar,  must,  like  mine,  have  wanted  the  story  cf 
Sinbad,^the  story  of  Alnaschar  beginning  in  both  MSS.  in 
the  162d  Night;  but  in  M.  Galland's  transl^ition  (onaccounii, 
as  before  observed,  of  Sinbad's  adventures  intervening)  it 
begins  in  the  176th  Night.  . 

Ill  a  considerable  number  of  separate  tales  which  I  collect- 
ed in  the  East,  I  find  but  few  contained  in  M.  Galland's 
translation.  Among  these  are  the  first  eight  Nights  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  with  this  variation,  that  the  fable  of  the  ass, 
the  ox,  and  the  labourer,  in  Galland's,  vol.  I.  p.  25,  is  related 
by  the  third  old  man,  instead  of  a  story  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
chant. These  eight  Nights  ^tand  under  the  tide  of  thp 
Merchant  and  the  Genie;  but  the  narrative  is  uninterrupted, 
and  without  any  intimation  whence  it  was:borro>ved.  !1  here 
is  another  story,  under  the  title  of  the  KbaUf  and  the  Fish- 
erman, a  fragment  much  abridged  and  mutilated,  evidently 
also  from  the  Arabian  Nights;  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. There  is  one  more,  "  The  story  of  the  fair  Persian!' 
(Galland,  vol.  IV.)j^  which,  though  rather  more  full,  agrees 
in  general  with  the  MS.  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  but  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  mention  of  coffee,,  which  I  do  not 
recollect  meeting  with  in  any  part  of  the  Arabian  Nigbts; 
the  genuine  tales  being  probably  of  an  older  date  than  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into  Arabia. 

I  suspect,  therefore,  this  last  circumstance,  as  well  as 
^ome  introduced  by  way  of  amplification  in  other  places^ 
to  be  modern  additions;  and  this  the  rather,  from  having  re- 
marked that,  in  copies  made  from  my  own  MS.  the  scribe^ 
were  little  scrupulous  in  abridging  descriptions,  changing 
words,  and  adding  decorations,  as  fancy  happened  to  lead  ; 
a  licence  not  assumed  in  MSS.  of  serious  import,  whicl^  are 
iilways  carefully  compared  and  corrected. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Nigbts,  pub- 
lished in  1792,  I  find,  in  my  miscellanjeous  collection 
aJ>ovementioned,  the  three  first  stories  in  the  first  volume ; 
the  third  story  in  the  second;  and  th^  first  and  thirteenth  of 
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the  third  volume.  Tbey  are  totally  unconnected,  have 
each  their  distinct  preface,  and  may  very  possibly  belong 
to  the  large  collection  mentioned  by  M*  Gallai^d.  On  the 
opposition  of  the  French  translation  being  made  from  MSS* 
not  very  different  from  mine,  the  liberty  assumed  of  ampli- 
fication seems  to  me,  on  a  cursory  perusal,  far  to  exceed 
that  of  M.  Galland  in  bis  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Yours,  &c. 
1799,  Feb.  P.  R. 


CXIV.  Dissertation  on  Accents. 

Mr.  Urban,  Wadhant  College^  Oxford^  Jtme  28. 

**  Qui  caviet,  ne  decipiatur,  vix  cavet,  cum  etiam  cavet; 
£tiam  cum  cavisse  ratus  est,  ssBpe  is  cautor  captus  est.'* 

Plaut.  Capt  A.  2.  s.  2. 

I  KNOW  few  subjects  of  classical  inquiry  upon  which  w« 
have  attained  to  less  certainty,  than  tlie  doctrine  of  accent 
und  quantity ;  and  yet  there  are  probably  few  subjects  more 
interesting  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  Accent  and  quan* 
tity  are  generally  presumed  to  be  things  totally  different  in 
themselves;  but  there  are  not  wanting  critics,  and  those  of 
high  name,  who  doubt  this  complete  difference.  Accents 
are  these;  the  acute,  and  the  grave,  simple  signs  of  sound; 
and  the  circumflex,  compounded  of  both.  The  two  first 
are  frequently  placed  upon  short  syllables  without  altering 
their  quantity.  Yet  how  this  should  in  reality  be  the  case, 
I  cannot  rdOflJjTj/  comprehend. 

A  short  syllable  is,  by  custom  and  authority,  pronouticed 
in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent  with  distinction  of  sound. 
If  therefore,  a  note  of  accent  make  any  alteration  in  such 
a  syllable,  what,  I  would  ask,  mpst  the  alteration  be? 
Certainly  not  to  accelerate  the  pronunciation.  But  it  will, 
possibly  be  objected,  that,  though  accents  do  not  accelerate 
the  pronunciation,  yet  they  evidently  increase*  the  tone  and 
energy  of  the  syllable.  But  can  the  tone  and  energy  of  a 
short  syllable  be  increased  without  increasing  the  time?  If 
•any  learned  reader  will  try  the  experiment,  I  believe  hjp 
will  find  the  undertaking  somewhat  difficult. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  learned  lan^na^s  of  whic^ 
the  modern  pronunciation  appears  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with   the  rules  of  quantity.     For  reasons  well  k^uown  t^ 
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scholars,  the  accent  caniiat  with  propriety  be  thrown  farther 
back  than  the  antepenultima  even  in  the  longest  words« 
This,  in  polysyllables,  will  often  occasion  the  stress  or  ele- 
t^tion  of  the  voice  to  be  placed  upon  those  members  of  % 
Word  which  are  by  nature  or  position  short. 

In  the  words  PmitificeSy  HermionCy  Urceolus^  FiliohiSf 
and,  indeed,  all  others  consisting  of  a  choriambic  under  one 
combination,  accent  and  quaptity  are  worse  friends  than 
becometh  such  near  neighbours.  The  following  passage  of 
Juvenal  places  the  stress  of  the  sound  upon  a  short  syllable* 

*^  Frigida  circumagunt  pigri  sarraca  Bootae." 

SatV.1.23w 
Again,  in  Virgil*,  we  find, 

'^  Emicat  Euryalus^  et  munere  victor  amici.'' 

iEn.  V.  1.  337. 

• 

Similar  instances  every  where  abound.  What  shall  we 
•ay  then?  Does  the  accent  upon  a  short  syllable  produce 
any  variation  in  the  time.^  And,  if  so,  in  what  consists  the 
essential  difference  between  accent  and  quantity  ?  This  is  a 
question  much  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 

Port  Royal  Grammar  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Dr. 
Forster  upon  Greek  accent,  are  critics  of  unexceptionable 
merit;  and  yet  observe  how  widely  they  differ  upon  this 
subject.  The  former  says,  "  As  accents  were  invented  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mark  the  tone  of  the  voice,  they 
are   therefore,    no   sign    of  the    quantityt  of   syllables. 


*  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  following  contradictory  quantities  of  the 
same  verb,  from  high  authority?  1  fearwe  must  have  recourse  to  that  powers 
fttl  classic  lever,  a  licence,  to  remove  the  di^culty. 

*'  Stridere  apes  utero,  et  ruptis  effenrere  costis.** 

Georg.  IV.  1.  556. 

'  '*  Cogari$,  pressoque  diu  stridere  tnolari." 

Juv.  Sat.  V  1.1 60.^ 

f  This x^asoning  appears  close  and  conclusive;  yet  if  we  examine  it  at- 
tentively, we  shall  discover,  I  think,  a  latent  fallaby.  As  the  profound  and 
excellent  author  elsewhere  admits  a  variation  of  time,  conformable  with  ac« 
^ent,  among-st  those  syllables  that  are  marked  short,  may  not  the  same 
^variation  also  exist  amongst  those  that  are  marked  long  ?  In  polysyllables,, 
where  the  pcnultima  is  long,  the  accent,  he  observes,  lies  upon  it :  but  in 
similar  words,  where  both  penultima  and  antepenultima  are  short,  the  accent 
is  placed  upon  the  i^tepen ultima,  because  two  short  syllables  are  equivalent 
Jto  one  long  one.  Here  thqn  the  accent  is  placed  according  to  time ;  if  not 
according  to  the  outward  measure,  certainly  according,  to  th^  inward  com* 
|rotat)Oi>. 
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whether  long  or  short ;  which  is  evidently  proved,  because 
a  word  may  have  several  long  syllables,  and  yet  it  shall  have 
but  one  accent ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  composed 
entirely  of  short  ones,  and  yet  shall  have  its  accent,  a$ 
*^  Asia,  Dominus,"  &c.  P.  R,  b.  II.  p.   54. 

The  latter  thus  expresses  himself,  p.  67 :  "  No  man  can 
read  prose  or  verse  according  to  both  accent  and  quantity  y 
for  every  accent,  if  it  is  any  things  must  give  some  stress  to 
the  syllable  upon  which  it  is  placed ;  and  every  stress  that 
is  laid  upon  a  syllable,  must  necessarily  give  some  extent  to 
it :  for,  every  elevation  of  the  voice  implieth  time,  and  time  is 

quantity.      Ovn  ^ovo<;  p^w^*?  to»»  «t;g.»^x£Ta»,  »Tf  Tovo?  ;^ft;§K  XC°***v* 

MS.  Bib.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  2. 

To  be  plain,  then,  t^ere  is  much  weight  in  the  last  argu- 
ment; and  the  observations  of  Dr.  if'orster,  although  made 
upon  Greek  accent,  are,  in  many  instances,  applicable  to 
Latin.  And  here  let  us  not  conceive  that  the  present  is  a 
mere  question  of  words,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  no- 
tice ;  since,  upon  a  just  knowledge  of  the  beauties*  of  pro- 
nunciation depends  much  of  that  exquisite  pleasure  wnich 
we  derive  from  polite  literature.  If  we  may  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  any  accomplishment  by  the  rarity  of  its  attain- 
ment, to  pronounce  Latin  is  more  difficult  than  to  translate  itu 
For  one  person  who  can  read  it  correctly,  even  according  to 
present  rules,  we  find  about  five  who  can  translate  it  so. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  defect?  Shall  we  say  that 
men,  considering  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  as  a  secondary 
and  inferior  acquisition,  pay  all  their  attention  to  the  cour 
struing  of  it;  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  great  writers  who 
cdJinot  spell?  But  what  is  more  unworkmanlike,  or  inele- 
gant, than  to  see  scholars  by  profession  stumble  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Muses?  And  herein,  I  think,  consists  one 
advantage,  amongst  many,  of  public  schools;  namely,  that 
in  such  seminaries  boys  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  quantity,  although  by  some  they  have  been  thought  to 
spend  too  much  time  upon  this  pursuit. 

Our  rules  of  quantity  give  us,  accurately  enough,  the 


*  As  we  politely  accommodated  our  continental  neighbours  by  adopting, 
mnno  175i2,  their  method  of  reckoning  time,  so  of  late  we  seem  disposed  to 
accommodate  them  still  farther,  by  adopting,  in  part,  their  method  of  pro« 
nouncing  Latin.  This  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  fuU  and  open  enunciation 
commonly  given  to  the  vowel  A.  Wc  are  told  of  Milton,  that  he  affected  the 
foreign  pronunciation;  and  was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  '*  to  read  Latin 
with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  low  Freu^U."  LV'^^^  vii\iKife'^v>viX^^ 
Tol.  L  p.  174. 
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propor^iOD  of  sound  that  syllables  bear  to  each  oth^r  iii  ihk 
two  extremes  of  long  and  short ;  but  this  knowledge  will 
not  give  us  the  general  time.  They  teach  us  that  two  short 
syllables  are  equivalent  to  one  long  one ;  but  can  we  henCe 
toUect,  whether  the  whole  movement  was  quick  or  sloW| 
the  tone  v^ablp  or  monotonous  ? 

Port  Royal  conceives,  and  with  great  appearance  of  pro* 
(>abilitj,  tnat  the  discriminating  ears  of  the  Romans  wer# 
tiot  contented  with  the  present  arrangement  of  h)ng  an4 
0hort  syllables  only,  but  that  they  had  an  intermediate  mea« 
nure,  consisting  of  a  time  and  half,  upon  which  the  accent 
in  polysyllables*  often  lay*  He  farther  observes,  that  thero 
was  a  considerable  distinction  in  pronunciation  between  syU 
Jables  short  by  nature  and  short  by  position.  As  the  mattef 
at  present  stands,  it  does  not  appear  that  learners  derive 
Any  material  advantage  from  mere  accents*  The  compound 
A  may  indeed  be  of  some  service,  because  it  is  now  con- 
nected with  quantity ;  but  the  grave  and  the  acute  seem  but 
little  to  facilitate  true  pronunciation*  In  autographs  or  MSS« 
.they  are  rarely  used,  and  readers  find  no  great  loss  of  them. 

What  then,  the  intelligent  reader  will  observe,  do  you 
.  altogether  reject  the  use  of  accents,  so  generally  received? 
Ana  would  you  reduce  pronunciation  to  one  dull  monotony  h 
Certainly  not ;  although  I  conceive,  with  submission,  that 
accents,  as  they  are  now  managed,  may  in  some  cases  b« 
nugatory,  and  in  some  detrimental.  1  would  distinguish, 
however,  between  the  use  and  abuse^of  these  modern  signs 
of  sound,  and  would  assign  to  them  their  proper  merit.  I( 
is  true,  I  believe,  that  accents,  by  encroaching  on  guantitVy 
may  enable  a  judicious  Latin  reader  to  introduce  some  slight 
distinction  into  the  sound  of  bis  voice  ?  but  it  is  also  true, 
that  they  are  highly  inadequate  to  convey  to  us  any  just 
conception  of  the  variety,  the  richness,  and  the  extremt 


*  Ig4llawfuLtofttgg«t^  witbo«t  oKTendini  Latin  tac^  tkat,  strictly speali:^ 
ingy  thtrt  can  b€  no  such  thing  as  a  polysyllable  coiuisting  wholly  of  short  feet» 

that  is,  of  feet  of  equal  times?  Danaides,  Periphrasis,  Hominibus,  Opiparua. 
In  pronouncing  a  word  of  many  gyllables,  it  has  been  observed  that  ther^ 
must  necessarily  be  suioe  foundation  for  the  Toice  to  rest  on ;  to  which  poin^ 
of  support  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sound  recur,  as  to  a  common  centre. 
On  the  other  hand^  to  consider  any  syllabic  as  absolutely  long,  which  thp 
poets  have  agreed  to  consider  as  short,  would  be  to  contradict  their  autliurity, 
and  to  fall  into  fatal  heresy.  What,  therefore,  remains  in  this  merciless  dilem- 
ma between  accent  and  quantity,  but  to  agree  with  P.  R*  respecting  the  inter* 
mediate  measure  of  a  iimt  and  halff  Upon  these  grounds  we  shall  treat  out 
polysyllables  and  choriarabics  hancUomely ;  and  not,  like  Bays,  haring 
^ktrouaoed  them  «b  the  »ta|;Q)  leaxa  Ih^m  Xa  get  off  again  as  the.y~  caft^ 
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aectiracy/  of  tone  and  time,  with  which  the  Romans,  we  are 
informed,  pronounced  their  language. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  our  first  proposition^ 
namely,  that  accents  in  some  cases  are  nugatory,  and  ia 
dome  detrimental.  They  are  nugatory,  then,  when  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  excite  attention,  and  so  teack 
nothing.  They  are  detrimental  where  they  tend  to  intro* 
duce  confusion  into  the  minds  of  learners,  or  lead  them  to 
make  false  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  useful 
where  they  come  in  aid  of  quantity;  they  are  useful  where 
they  serve  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another,  spelt  in  the 
same  manner,  or  different  inflexions  of  the  same  verb. 
They  are  also  useful  where  they  serve  to  mark  prepositions 
and  adverbs. 


l%00jJuh/. 


WEN^UN  Langton. 
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L  The  Causes  of  Dreams. 


Mr.  Urban,  TVhitbj/^  Dee,  26,  1755. 

l^REAMS  are  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
the  human  frame ;  they  are  by  some,  perhaps,  too  little,  by 
others  too  much,  regarded:  some  are  continually  torturing 
them  into  meaning,  and  converting  them  into  presages  and 
predictions,  whilst  others  utterly  slight  them  as  the  caprici- 
ous workings  of  a  wanton  fancy  let  loose  from  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  judgment. 

There  are  persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  note 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  have  maintained,  that  dreams 
are  not  the  creatures  of  our  own  fancy,  nor  the  effects  of  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds ;  but  the  suggestions  and  infusions 
of  spiritual  beings  which  surround  us.  They  say,  that  the 
soul  cannot  think  or  act  without  being  Qonscious  of  its  think* 
ing  and  acting,  and  as  all  the  various  scenes  and  adventures 
which  present  themselves  in  sleep  seem  to  us  to  be  external 
and  not  our  own  production,  it  is  therefore  impossible  that 
it  should.  They  urge  further,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the 
soul  should  take  pleasure  in  tormenting  itself,  and  yet  in 
dreams  we  are  often  tossed,  or  pursued  by  mad  bulls  or 
wild  beasts;  we  fall  over  precipices,  sink  in  rivers,  and  are 
involved  in  a  variety  of  distresses  as  exquisitely  afflictive 
for  the  time  they  last  as  if  they  were  real.  To  the  first  of 
these  arguments  it  may  be  answered,  that  every  thought  ig 
not  attended  with  consciousness;  every  one  who  has  been 
absent,  or  in  a  reverie,  knows  that  we  often  think  without 
xeflecting  that  we  do  so ;  we  fall  into  trains  of  thought  and 
^agferly  pursue  them  a  long  time,  without  attending  to  the 
objects  about  us,  pr  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  out 
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minds;  and  if  we  are  thus  unconscious  and  unreflecting^ 
when  we  are  awake,  our  unconsciousness  in  dreaming,  when 
all  sensation  is  suspended,  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  can  be  no  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  dreams  are  the 
productions  of  our  own  minds.  As  to  the  other  argument 
drawn  from  the  improbability  of  our  tormenting  ourselves 
with  frightful  images,  it  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who 
consider  how  apt  our  waking  thoughts  are  to  rove  and 
wander,  and  that  we  are  so  far  from  having  an  absolute 
command  over  them,  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  they  will 
often  run  out  upon  unpleasing,  and  even  horrid  and  terrible 
isubiects. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  1  think,  somewhere  gives  us  a  less  excep- 
tionable rationale  of  dreaming:  he  contends,  that  ail  dream- 
ing is  imperfect  and  confused  thinking,  and  that  there  are 
various  degrees  of  it  between  sound  sleep,  and  being  broad 
awake ;  conscious  regular  thinking  and  not  thinking  at  all, 
being  the  two  extremes,  and  that  in  proportion  as  we  incline 
to  waking  or  to  sound  sleep,  we  dream  more  or  less;  -and 
our  dreams  are  more  wild,  extravagant  and  confused,  or 
more  rational  and  consistent.  And  indeed  the  Dr.  seems  to 
have  truly  explained  the  phenomenon  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  supposing  the  soul  not  to  think  -or  dream  at  all  in 
sound  sleep,  for  I  imagine  that  in  sound  sleep  the  memory 
and  reflective  powers  of  the  soul  are  so  locked  up,  or  rather 
so  clouded  and  impeded  by  the  indisposition  and  relaxation 
of  the  bodily  organs,  that  when  we  awake  we  cannot  recoU 
lect  the  least  ti-accs  of  the  images  which  the  soul  amuses 
herself  with  at  that  juncture.  Although  I  cannot  be  of  opi- 
nion with  the  celebrated  Des  Cartes,  that  extension  is  the 
essence  of  matter,  yet  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him,  that 
thought,  if  not  the  essence,  is  at  least  essential  to  spirit, 
and  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  though  she  is  not  always 
conscious  of,  nor  always  reflects  upon,  her  thoughts. 

The  soul  and  body  being  strictly  united,  mutually  affect 
and  act  upon  each  other,  and  we  find  that  the  powers  of  the 
soul  are  nH)re  or  less  vigorous,  in  proportion  as  the  humours 
of  the  body  are  healthy  or  morbid,  A  proper  tone  and 
vigour  in  the  corporeal  organs  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  perfect  exertion  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul ; 
but  that  particular  disposition  of  the  solids  and  fluids  which 
inclines  to  sleep,  impairs  this  tone,  relaxes- the  whole  cor- 
poreal systenr,  and  superinduces  a  certain  cloudiness,  in- 
dolence, and  inactivity  on  the  soul.  The  more  this  sopori- 
fie  disposition  prevails,  the  more  the  soul  is  indisposed  to 
thinking,  and  clogged  su^dimpedeil  in  her  operations:  am) 
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as  tiie  exertion  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  th6  mind  requires 
more  vigorous  efforts^  so  we  find  th<it  these  are  the  povrers 
affected  and  suspended  bjrisleep;  judgment,  memory,  re* 
flection,  and  consciousness,  gradually  ceasing,  and  the  ima« 
gination  alone  being  left  awake ;  which  active  faculty,  bet- 
ing indeed  the  power  bf  thinking  and  forming  ideas,  is  not 
to  be  overpowered  or  suspended,  for  the  soul  must  always 
necessarily  think,  although  she  may  be  so  disturbed  or  re- 
strained by  the  impressions  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  always 
capable  of  arranging  her  thoughts,  and  reflecting  and 
reasoning  upon  them.  The  state  of  the  soul  in  sleep,  there* 
fore,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  weakest  proof  of  her  immor« 
tality  and  excellence.  Sleep  is  justly  observed  to  be  the 
image  of  death,  and  this  temporary  death,  we  see,  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  thinking;  the  soul  indeed  seems  to  be 
deprived  of  her  nobler  faculties,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  subsisting  union  between  her  and  the  sleeping  bo(jly^ 
which  clo^s  ^nd  renders  her  less  active  and  powerful.  But 
were  the  death  rendered  perfect  and  complete  by  the  dis* 
solution  of  this  union,  and  the  soul  quite  disincumbered^. 
then  we  might  expect  that  she  would  not  only  exert  all  her 
present  facuhies  with  inconceivable  vigour,  but  perhaps, 
find  new  powers  to  which  she  is  now  quite  a  stranger.  Her 
nobler  faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her  union  with  them  whilst 
they  are  m  a  dead  and  torpid  state,  and  rise  in  perfectioa 
and  vigour  according  as  her  material  fetters  less  incumber 
and  sit  lighter  upon  her. 

In  the  argument  I  have  considered  dreaming  in  generaf 
as  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  as  indeed  I 
believe  it  is,  but  I  do  not  absolutely  deny  that  dreams  may 
sometimes  be  suggested  by  superior  spiritual  beings.  Ther 
properest  time  for  such  impressions,  or  infusions,  is  certainly; 
when  the  soul  is  not  conscious,  nor  under  her  owti  commandf^ 
her  powers  suspended,  and  her  most  vigilant  and  discerning 
centinels  asleep.  The  famous  Sylla,  a  man  not  at  all  ad- 
dicted to  superstition,  gave  great  credit  to  dreams ;  we  have 
instances  of^  several  extraordinary  dreams  in  holy  writ,  and 
we  find  all  antiquity  paid  a  great  regard  to  them.  But 
such  predictive  inspired  dreams  must  be  very  rare,  they, 
must  be  also  rational  and  consistent,  and  the  impressions' 
strong  and  lively,  therefore  easily  distinguishable  from 
others,  and  not  needing  interpretation ;  so  that  those  instances 
should  afford  no  encouragement  to  a  weak  and  superstitious 
anxiety  and  solicitude  about  every  idle  fancy  that  passes 
tbougn  our  heads  in  sleep,  nor  induce  us  to  pay  any  regard. 
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to  the  ridiculous  and  dreaming  rules  given  by  Artemidoru* 
and  other  profound  personages,  for  the  interpretation  of 

dreams* 

1754,  Jan, 


11.  Joy  and  Grief  in  Dreams,  why  soperior  to  reality. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  following  speculations  may,  perhaps,  not  be  thought 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  a  Magazine,  which,  in  the  diversity 
of  its  contents,  appears  to  embrace  every  possible  subject 
of  research. 

That  we  are  frequently  affected  in  a  much  more  lively 
manner  v/ith  joy  and  grief  in  our  dreams  than  we  ever  expe- 
rienced when  awake,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  notorious.  There 
is  often  a  peculiar  glow  of  colouring  in  our  raptures,  and  in 
our  distresses,  in  these  imaginary  scenes,  which  no  power 
of  language  can  describe,  nor  any  situation  in  actual  hfe 
realize.     Few  persons,  I  believe.   Sir,    have   ever  passed 
through  life  without  making  this  reflection.    Philosophers,  I 
know,  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
by  supposing,  that  the  soul  in  sleep,  being  more  abstraq^ed 
from   the  body,    is  more  open  to  those  finer  sensibilities 
which  the  grossness  of  our  material  organs  either  totally  ex- 
tinguishes, or  considerably  deadens,  when  we  are  awake : 
but,  I  must  confess.  Sir,  the  errors,  the  follies,  the  absurd- 
ities, of  dreams,  are  such,  that  I  cannot  draw  any  inference 
from  the  superior  perfection  of  the  soul  in  that  state,  to  ex- 
plain any  phenomenon   whatever.     An   intelligent  friend, 
Mrith  whom  I  was  conversing  on  the  subject,  has  given  a 
much  more  easy,    and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  satisfactory, 
solution  of  the  question,     *^  When  we  are  awake,*'  says  he, 
*^  we  are  never  entirely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us; 
we  are  either  looking  back  on  the  past,   or  forward  to  the 
future;  and  our  attention  is  always,  in  some  degree,  more 
or  less,  diverted  from  the  direct  impression  of  the  moment; 
but,  in  sleep,  both  memory  and  foresight  are  extinguished; 
we  are  solely  occupied  with  the  object  before  us ;  and  we 
receive  from  that  object  the  full  impression  it  is  capable  of 
producing  on  our  minds." 

There  are  not  wanting  a  variety  of  topics  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  this  opinion  of  my  friend.  Supposing  the  natural 
acuteness  of  feeling  the  same,  a.  man  possesses  sensibility 
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in  proportion  as  he  is  abstracted  fromthe  cares  of  life.  A 
xnan  immersed  in  business  or  pleasure  can  never  be  a  man 
of  sensibility.  The  man  of  sensibility  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  in 
a  state  oi  perpetual  dream ;  he  lives  and  acts  in  a  world  of 
his  own  creation;  and  attends  to  external  circumstances 
little  morjB  than  as  they  coincide  with  his  internal  system— 
Jle  feels  more  than  other  men  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause he  feels  on  other  subjects  less.  The  effect  of  ebriety 
is  to  make  us  forgetful  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future : 
in  this  state  we  are  particularly  open  to  the  impression  of 
the  moment;  those  impressions  are  generally  pleasurable, 
j^nd  a  state  of  moderate  intoxication  is  a  state  of  jollity :  but 
we  are  highly  susceptible  on  these  occasions  of  grief  as  weU 
^s  pf  joy,  and  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  ever  witnessed 
tave  taken  place  after  a  free  circulation  of  the  bottle.  Mad-* 
^ess.  Sir, — that  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  calamity 
which  afflicts  the  human  species^-*-madness  appears  often  to 
vise  from  excess  of  sensibility.  A  man  of  high  and  acute 
feelings  is  deeply  struck  with  some  momentous  event ;  he 
broods  over  it  day  and  night;  his  mind  at  length  become^ 
totally  occupied  and  possessed  with  this  idea ;  and  we  be-i 
bold  him  a  maniac.  1  speak.  Sir,  from  observation,  That 
there  are  '*  in  madness  joys  which  none  but  madmen  know'', 
has  been  ai£rmed  by  one  who  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  sensations  of  that  frightful  malady ;  and  I  believe  him. 
There  appear,  too,  to  be  sorrows  and  anguish  in  that  state, 
which  no  sound  imagination  can  conceive. 

I  will  not  at  present,  Mr,  Urban,  occupy  any  more  of 
your  time,  The  subject  on  which  I  have  touched,  appears 
to  me  as  ^  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  extremely  interesting; 
if  you  and  your  readers  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  I  iiiajr 
possibly  resume  it  on  sonae  future  occasion* 

Yours,  &c, 
}793,  M0&'  T-  C. 


IIL  Effects  of  Imagination  on  Pregnant  Women  disproved.     In  a 
Letter  from  an  eminent  Physician  to  a  i[narried  Lady. 

Madam, 

jTOU  remember  bow  much  I  astonished  you,  the  ofehei\ 
day,  by  caUing  in  question  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  ima- 
gination in  pregnant  women.    You  told  me,  you  had  not 
lupposfed,  ii\\  then,  theti^  w^  a  man  hying  who  doubted  sq 
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TOtoiious  a  fact.  You  thought  it  ha*  neter  Be«i<fehferf; 
raat  a  fright,  a  longing,  and  various  other  passions  of  the  mo* 
ttier,  would  affect  the  embryo  in  such  a  manner  as  tcy  jmxhlc^ 
a  deformity,  or  preternatural  appearance,  in  some  one  part  of 
Jte  body.  At  the  same  time  you  declared,  how  happy  it 
would  make  you,  and  many  other  women;,  could  I  elxplbdtf 
this  prejudice,  if  it.  were  a  prejudice,  for  that  you  wei^  il^ 
most  afmid  to  stir  abroad,  lest  some  strange  (H>ject  should 
injure  your  offspring ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  whole  term  of 
your  pregnancy,  was  on  this  account,  a  state  of  tmeaarineM 
and  apprehension.  In  order,  therefore,  to  retttove  thirf 
anxiety,  I  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that,  notwitfi*' 
Manding  the  almost  universality  of  the  opinion,  it  is  one  of 
ibe  superstitionsof  ancient  times,  and  has  no  better  authority 
for  its  support  than  prescription. 

The  histories  of  monstrous  births>  where  the  impeifecttotf 
&r  defbrmity  is  ascribed  to  some  affecrion  of  the  mother'i 
are  numberless ;  and  indeed  so  authenticated,  that  an  ad« 
ttjcatefor  the  powerof  imagination  will  triumphantly  tellyou^ 
fecti  are  stubborn  things,  and  that  all  reasoning  is^  sophis*^ 
Cry,  when  Opposed  to  facts :  but  the  answer  to  tfais^kind  of 
Argument  is,  that  experience  shews  it  is-  difHcult  to  a^erW 
tain  a  fact;  and  that,  when  we  ccrolly  and  car^fiilty  exjtminitf 
tiie  truth  of  reputed  factSj  they  are  often  discovered  to^h^vd 
been  advancea  througji  hastiness  and  crediiHt^^  and  tohavtf 
keen  perpetuated  through  ignorance  and  servility,  ft  i§ 
entirely  owing  to  the  feshion  of  scrutinizing  into  facts^  thai 
the  arts  and  scienceshave  made  agreatfer  progress  within  these 
last  two  centuries,  than  they  had  done  the  preceding  tWd 
thousand  years'.  Upon  this  principle,  therfore,  I  shall  in^ 
quire  into  the  credibility  of  those  histories",  and^  iPFcah  de<«^ 
monstrate,  ihat  they  are  incredible,  you  *^ir  then' gnmti 
that  these  boasted  facta  asne  either  innocent  delusions,  or 
downright  impostures. 

The  productions  of  nature,  in  the  several  classes  botki  of 
living  and  inanimate  things,  are  not  all  equally  perfect.  W« 
see  in  birds,  beasts,  and  plants,  every  now  and  then,  an  ir« 
regular  or  preternatural  formation ;  but  when  the  accident 
happens  to  the  human  species,  an  opinion  has  been  adopteld^^ 
that  a  fright,  or  some  other  affection  of  the  mother,  in  the 
course  of  her  pregnancy,  has  wrought  the  change*  They 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  that  at  the  instant  the  mothef 
received  the  impression^  the  child  was  ot  th^  naturftl 
fortttj  but,  by  the  power  op  her  imaginatioiY,  the  structure 
of  the  parts  was  that  moment  altered^  and'ass«fnl0d^th^  aliji' 
j^ear^nce  either  suddenly  or  grtiduMlfi  witl^^wliicb^^^^c^ilM 
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was  born.  They  must  conc/eive,  that  the  in&nt  who  is  bom 
with  a  large  discolouration  on  any  part  of  its  skin^  had,  be* 
fore  the  discolouration  took  place,  a  fair  skin :  that  the  child 
who  is  born  with  six  toes,  had  originally  but  five;  and  again, 
that  the  child  who  is  bom  with  one  leg,  or  one  arm,  had  ori«> 
finally  two;  and  so  of  every  other  preternatural  appearance^ 
whether  it  be  an  increase  or  defect  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Now,  Madani)  to  shorten  Jny  letter  as  much  as  possible^ 
\  shall  singhs  out  a  case^  from  the  many  narratives  publish^ 
jed  in  favour  of  that  opinion ;  and)  by  exposing  the  absurd* 
ity  of  tliis  oxiQ  example,  you  will  infer,  that  all  the  othef 
wpnd^rfjul  stories  of  the  same  kind,  are  equally  absurd.  Is 
has  been  alleged^  that  a  lady  advanced  nve  or  six  mouthy 
in  hier  pregnancy,  has  been  so  terrified  by  a  beggar's  thrust* 
ing  suddenly  the  stump  of  an  amputated  arm  into  her  coach, 
that  the  child^  of  which  she  was  afterwards  ^rought  to  bed, 
was  born  with  a  stump  of  an  arm;  resembhng  tnat  of  th|t 
beggar. 

Be  so  good  to  pause  her^  awhile,  ai^d  consider  what  an 
Iteration  must  be  performed  to  work  this  effect.  A  child 
fX  the  term  of  five  or  si:s:  months,  is  of  a  considerable  bulk^ 
and  tlie  arm  itself  not  small.  This  arm  must  drop  off  by  th« 
power  of  imagination ;  there  must  be  no  blood  lost  to  en« 
danger  the  life  of  the  child,  and  the  wound  must  be  heal- 
ed before  the  birth.  Does  not  the  mere  stating  this  propo- 
sition expose  its  ridiculousness  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
urge  any  other  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  it^  bus 
jhall  observe,  for  argument-s  sake,  tbat^  admitting  a  linil^ 
could  drop  off  by  the  force  of  fancy,  it  still  would  remain 
with  the  mother,  till  the  delivery ;  the  bones,  at  leaA^ 
would  not  putrify  and  waste  away,  thouffh  the  flesh  should ; 
but  it  was  never  pretended,  in  cases  of  thb  nature,  that  any 
part  of  the  limb  was  found  by  the  midwife ;  and,  what  is  alsq 
worthy  of  observing,  the  stumps  of  all  such  imperfect  limbs 
have  a  smooth  skin,  which  plainly  evinces  they  were,  from 
their  first  formation,  of  the  same  figure ;  for,  had  there 
been  a  wound,  there  would  have  been  a  scar,  and  scars  are 
tery  distinguishable  from  sound  skin. 

rerhaps  you  will  reply,  that,  in  the.  instance  I  have  quo- 
ted, they  committed  a  mistake  who  ascribed  such  an  event 
|o  such  a  cause;  but  that,  probably,  though  the  power  of 
imagination  cannot  work  on  the  large  limbs  such  great 
fjffects,  still  it  may  on  the  less.  In  answer  to  this  suppo* 
iition,  J  must  inform  you,  that  the  histories  of  this  kind 
$tand  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  are  equally  well  attest- 
ed with  any  of  the  others,  wliich  may  appear  less  marv^lW^^^ 
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and  if  the  evidence  of  the  one  be  given  up,  the  evidence 
for  the  rest  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Besides,  Madam,  a 
philosopher  will  instruct  you,  that  what  seems  in  your  eye^ 
little  and  simple,  is  as  wonderful,  in  its  organization,  as  things 
of  a  larger  scale ;  that  to  add  a  sixth  finger,  or  a  sixth  toe,  to 
a  child,  is  as  great  an  instance  of  a  miraculous  power,  as  to 
add  two  or  three  legs,  or  two  or  three  arms :  therefore  you 
may  be  assured,  all  the  metamorphoses  said  to  be  wrought 
during  pregnancy,  are  equally  practicable,  and  equally  true. 

I  believe  there  is  no  defect  more  frequent  than  that  of  the 
hare  lip,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a  woman  who  has  a 
child  with  that  deformity,  does  not  endeavour  to  recollect 
she  either  longed  for  a  hare,  or  was  frightened  by  a  hare,  or 
saw  somebody  with  a  hare  lip,  no  matter  which.  A  woman^ 
already  prepossessed  there  must  have  been  some  such  cause^ 
is  not  long  at  a  loss;  her  memory,  or  her  prejudice,  soon 
furnishes  her  with  a  fact,  and  the  instance  of  this  child  is 
added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  forgeries  and  false  facts. 

Discolourations,  or  spots  on  the  skin,  another  very  com- 
mon appearance,  are  fondly  resembled,  by  some  people,  to 
certain  fruits.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  particularly  into  the 
consideration  of  this  article  ;  and  should  not  have  mentioned 
it,  but  to  expose  the  great  propensity  there  is  in  the  world 
to  uphold  one  piece  or  superstition  by  another.  You  must 
have  heard,  how  much  it  is  believed,  that  these  spots  grow 
vivid,  as  the  respective  fruits  they  are  said  to  resemble, 
ripen;  and  afterwards  fade  away  during  the  winter  season : 
now  though  the  assertion  be  false,  and  the  falshood  very 
palpable,  yet  credulity  has  hitherto  prevailed  over  truth,  at 
least  amongst  the  Vulgar. 

The  preternatural  configuration  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
IS  a  much  more  frequent  phenomenon  than  the  generality  of 
mankind  imagine :  the  deviations  on  the  external  parts  only, 
are  the  objects  of  their  contemplation ;  but  anatomists  know, 
that  the  internal  parts  are  likewise  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
orders. To  take  one  example  out  of  a  hundred :  it  has  been 
o.bserved,  in  the  dissection  of  a  body,  that,  instead  of  two 
kidneys,  nature  has  only  bestowed  one,  which  she  has  en- 
larged, and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  back-bone.  In 
this  instance,  where  the  variation  was  imperceptible,  till 
the  death  of  the  subject,  1  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  the 
mother  never  suggested  any  frights  or  longings  as  the  cause 
of  that  effect;  and  yet  the  case  was  as  extraordinary  as 
where  that  plea  is  advanced.  Again,  it  happens  that  these 
preternatural  productions  occur  equally  amongst  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  much  amongst 
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those  who  have  never  pfetended  to  assign  a  cause,    a9 
amongst  the  credulous,  who  neVer  want  one.     If  then  we 

Srant  it  to  be  sometimes  an  event  of  nature,  why  should  w^ 
oubt  that  it  is  not  always  so  ?  Do  we  not  smile,  when  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  seriously  says,  in  the  Spectator,  that  he 
does  not  believe  Moll  White  had  any  hand  in  the  high  wind, 
which  blew  down  one  end  of  his  barn  ?  Storms,  we  know, 
are  events  that  must  and  do  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
nature  ;  and  therefore  we  laugh  when  weak  people  suppose 
they  are  sometimes  raised  by  witches  and  conjurers.— 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  equally  unphilosophical 
to  admit,  that  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  a  child, 
are  .sometimes  events  in  the  ordinary  course  of.  nature, 
and  at  other  times  are  brought  about  by  a  cause  so 
very  disproportionate  to  the  effect:  I  may  justly  say  dis- 
proportionate, since  a  knife  and  a  saw,  or  a  hammer  and 
chisel,  seem  requisite  for  the  operation,  in  some  of  the 
instances  I  have  alluded  to. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  also 
in  the  vegetable  world,  there  is  a  variety  of  preternatural 
productions ;  which  circumstance  alone  should  teach  us, 
that  whatever  be  the  appearance,  that  appearancfe  took  itg 
rise  in  the  very  moment  of  its  formation;  since  it  cannot  be 
presumed,  that  plants  are  actuated  by  any  perjception'  or 
Fancy,  as  women  are  said  to  be :  but  lest  you  should  tell  me, 
this  is  an  unfair  parallel,  and  that  you  do  not  understand 
the  analogv  betwixt  vegetables  and  animals,  I  sllall  beg 
leave  to  illustrate  what  I  have  laid  down  by  another  consL<> 
deration. 

Those  who  have  been  attentive  to  their  poultry  will  in- 
from  you,  that  chickens  are  as  liable  to  a  preternatural 
structure  of  their  organs,  as  children:  this  proposition  being 
granted,  let  us  proceed  a  little  farther  into  the  inquiry.— 
The  egg,  in  order  to  b©  hatched,  is  placed  under  the  hen, 
the  heat  of  whose  body  gives  motion  to  the  fluids  which 
nourish  the  chick,  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  break 
the  shell,  when  it  is  produced  with  a  claw  extraordinary,^  or 
any  other  preternatural  appearance,  to  which  ichickens  are 
liable.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  extraordinary  claw,  if  we 
take  this  instance  for  our  argument,  must  either  have  been 
formed  in  the  moment  of  conception,  or  been  added  at  some 
period  afterwards,  when  we  suppose  the  hen  to  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  imagination.  Which 
supposition  then  do  you  admit  ?  If  you  grant  that  the  chick 
was  originally  framed  in  this  shape,  it  follows,  from  the  rules 
of  analogy,  that  all  pi*eternatural  births  have  the  same  cause : 
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4f  it  was  not,  the  &ncy  of  the  hen  must  have  operated  through 
the  shell  to  work  the  effect.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  that, 
prone  as  we  are  to  delight  and  believe  in  the  marvellous, 
this  is  too  marvellous  and  absurd  a  notion  to  gain  much  cre« 
dit  from  a  woman  of  your  good  sense.  But,  Madam,  an 
anatomist  will  tell  you,  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
communication  betwixt  the  mother  and  the  embryo,  it  seems 
lequally  incomprehensible  to  him,  that  an  embryo  should  re- 
ceive an  impression  from  the  fancy  of  the  mother^  through 
•uch  a  labyrinth  of  vessels,  as  that  a  chick  should^  through 
tibe  pores  of  the  egg-shelL 

If  after  what  I  have  here  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  hen 
and  the  eggj  you  have  still  a  secret  persuasion,  that  the  hen 
may  (in  some  wonderful  manner,  you  do  not  know  how)  whilst 
she  is  sitting,  affect  the  chick  in  the  egg,  so  as  to  alter  its 
frame,  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  eggs  batched  in  dunghills, 
stoves,  and  ovens,  produce  as  many  monstrous  births,  as 
those  which  are  hatched  by  hens ;  which,  I  should  imagine, 
proves  irrefragably,  that  the  chick  is  pnuluced  in  the  very 
shape  in  which  it  ws^  formed. 

I  hope,  from  the  light  in  which  I  have  placed  this  popular 

{uece  of  superstition,  you  are  now  convinced  it  has  not  th« 
east  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  sinca 
some  men  of  learning  &:ave  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  sympa* 
thetic  medicines ;  they  believed  that  sympathetic  medicines, 
like  other  charms,  communicated  their  virtues  to  patients 
at  a  distance.  Learning  and  good  sense  have  at  length 
utterly  banished  this  visionary  conceit;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
but,  in  another  century,  the  prejudice  I  have  been  her^ 
combating,  will  meet  with  the  same  contempt.  Men  of 
fetters  do  even  now  embrace  the  doctrine  I  inculcate ;  and 
^t  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  a  short  time,  it  wiUbe  the  opinion 
gf  the  conunon  people. 

1764,  Oct.  I  am,  Madain^  &a 


IV.  Solution  of  Optical  Phenomena.  Part  •f  a  Letter  from  James 
Logan,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  From  an  original 
Ms.  communicated  by  Peter  CoUinson,  Esq. 

It  may  perhaps  be  needless  now  to  add  any  thing  in  confirm- 
ation of  Doctor  Wallis's  solution  of  the  sun  and  moon  ap- 
pearing so  much  larger  at  rising  and  setting,  than  in  a  greater 
altitude ;  though  some  have  gone  on  verv  absurdly,  am) 
still  go  on  to  account  for  it  from  vapours;  which  I  remember 
was  given  me  in  my  youth  for  the  true  cause  of  i3u 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  these  vapours  in  the  atmo-> 
sphere  alone,  that  make  those  bodies,  when  very  near  to 
the  horizon,  appear  in  a  spheriodical  form^  by  refi-acting^ 
and  thereby  raising  (to  sight)  the  lower  limb  more  than  th^ 
upper,  yet  these  can  be  no  cause  of  the  other.  Sun  or 
Hiooh,  each  subtending  about  half  a  degree,  appears  in  the 
xtieridiati  of  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  to  some  eyes 
more,  and  to  others  less,  and  in  the  horizon  to  be  two  ov 
three  feet,  more  cw  less,  according  to  the  extent  oif. ground 
they  are  seen  over. 

But  if  one  has  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  here  frequentljr 
had,  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  or  set  over  a  smaU  emineacet'iut 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  with  tall  trees  standing  oii 
it  pretty  close,  as  is  usual  in  wooers,  without  underwoedi, 
his  body  will  then  appear  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth^ 
accoruing  to  the  distance  and  circumstancps  of  the  trees  h4 
is  seen  through ;  and  where  there  has  been  some  thin  undier- 
wood,  or  a  few  saplings,  I  have  observed  that  the  sun  set* 
ting  red,  has  appeared  through  them  like  a  large  extensive 
flame,  as  if  some  house  was  on  fire  beyond  them. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  viz.  that  being  well 
acquainted  with  trees,  the  ideas  of  the  space  they  take  up 
are  in  a  manner  fixed,  and  as  one  of  those  trees  subtends 
an  angle  at  the  eye,  perhaps  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  would  scarcely  he  distinguishable,  were  it  not 
for  thestrong  light  behind  theiti,  the  sun'^  diaiueter  of  abov^ 
thirty  inches,  takes  in  severa:!  of  them,,  and  therefore  will 
naturally  be  judged  vastly  larger.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
those  bodies  appear  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  objects 
interposed,  or  taken  in  by  the  eye  on  viewing  them,  ajfld  to 
this  only  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  imputed* 

J.  Logan. 

Part  cfa  second  Letter  frmi  James  Logan,  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

I  OBSERVED  th«  ingeniou$  gentleman,  Stephen  Hales,  in 
has  Vegetable  Statics,  to  mention  that  phenomenon  of  the 
jstreaks  or  darts  of  lightning  in  thunder  stot*ms  appearing 
crooked  and  angular  (I  do  not  remember  his  words)  as  a  thing 
unaccounted  for,  aad  therefore  guessed  at  a  solution  of  it; 
but  if  I  mistake  not,  I  sometjfAe  since  discovered  the  true 
one,  which  was  this — Having  a  sash  window,  glazed  with 
bad  or'waved  glass,  and  sitting  about  twelve  feet  distance 
from  it,  one  of  my  people  was  carrying  by  that  window,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  a  long  lath  an  his  shoulder,  which* 
through  that  glass,  appeared  to  my  view  exactly  in  the  form 
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that  those  streaks  of  lightning  are  seen/ and  as  thunder  19 
generally  pictured  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  And  any  one 
with  such  wavey  glass,  may  very  easily  make  the  like  ex- 
periment 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  clouds  are  generally  distinct 
collections  of  vapours  like  fleeces,  and  therefore  that  the 
rays  of  light  through  them,  must  pass  through  very  different 
densities,  and  accordingly  suffer  very  great  refractions,  as 
great  at  least  as  could  be  caused  by  one  thin  plate  of  glass, 
which,  notwithstanding,  will  very  fully  produce  the  same 
phenomenon.  From  mence,  therefore,  undoubtedly  that 
appearance  must  arise;  for  it  is  most  highly  absurd  to 
imagine  that  fire  darted  with  such  a  rapidity,  can  from  any 
assignable  cause  deviate  in  fact  from  a  right  line  in  the  man-* 
ner  it  appears  to  us;  and  this,  if  duly  considered,  m^y  pro- 
bably be  found  a  plenary  solution. 

1767,  Nov.  J.  Logan. 
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V.  A  surprising  Accident  which  happened  to  a  Woman  at  Ceseni. 

This  woman  was  62  yeshrs  of  age,  and  had  been  used  to 
wash  and  rub  herself  every  day  with  spirit  of  camphire,  to 
J)revent  colds  and  coughs.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1731,  in 
the  evening,  she  went  up  to  her  room  without  any  unusual 
symptom,  only  that  she  seemed  somewhat  melancholy.  In 
tne  morning  she  was  found  near  her  bed  burnt  to  ashes,  all 
but  her  shin-bones  and  feet,  and  three  fingers  of  one  hand  j 
the  ashes  were  clamofiy,  and  stunk  intolerably.  The  walls 
of  the  room,  the  bed  and  other  furniture,  were  covered  with 
a  fine  but  moist  dust,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  chamber 
above  it.  The  cieling  was  almost  covered  with  a  sort  of 
moisture  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  which  gave  a  very  offen- 
sive smell.  Those  parts  of  the  body  that  remained  were  of 
a  blackish  hue;  nothing  else  in  the  room  was  consumed; 
only  the  tallow  of  two  candles  quite  melted,  but  the  wick 
not  burnt :  the  blackish  hue  of  the  remains  of  the  body,  the 
consumption  of  the  other  parts,  and  their  reduction  to  ashes, 
were  evident  proofs  of  a  fire:  yet  common  fire  can  hardly 
reduce  so  large  a  body  to  ashes;  for  it  has  often  appeared, 
that  in  great  conflagrations,  the  bodies  have  beeir  dried, 
scorched,  and  somewhat  burnt  in  the  external  parts,  but 
i^ot  entirely  consumed.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  common 
fire-would  have  taken  hQld  of  the  bed,  the  chamber,  and 
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even  the  whole  house:  besides,  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
light  in  the  chamber;  and  the  serenity  of  the  air  left  no 
room  to  suspect,  that  there  was  any  lightning  that  could 

Eroduce  such  an  accident;  because  there  was  not  the  least 
ole  found  in  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  It  is  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  this  poor  vyo^nan  was  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  that  kindled  within  her  own  body,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  oily  particles  of  the  spirits,  excited 
by  chafing  and  the  heat  of  her  constitution.  These  are  the 
thoughts  of  Signior  Maffei  and  Father  Bellivaga,  which  are 
corroDorated  by  the  examples  of  powder  magazines;  for  the 
Exhalations  from  the  powder,  being  put  into  a  violent  mo- 
tion by  some  external  cause,  have  sometimes  blown  up  the 
ma^zine,  without  the  help  of  any  apparent  fire.  A  human 
body  hsLth  likewise  in  it  some  oleous  and  saline  particles, 
oapable  of  producing  a  fire:  we  even  find,  that  the  sweat 
of  sQoi^  people  smells  like  brimstone.  Phosphoruses  are 
pade  of  urine,  which  partly  kindle  of  themselves:  there- 
fore, if  to  these  particles  of  the  body,  brandy  and  camphire 
be  added,  the  two  ingredients  which  compose  the  spirit  of 
samphire,  their  particles,  especially  by  the  means  of 
chafing,  cannot  but  cause  a  violent  motion  in  the  particles 
of  the  blood  and  other  juices,  which  will  produce  a  vehe- 
ment attrition  or  rubbing  against  each  other.  Such  attrition 
is  capable  of  producing  fire  even  in  cold  bodies,  as  appears 
by  the  striking  of  a  piece  of  steel  upon  a  flint,  and  the  rub- 
bing, of  two  sticks  against  each  other:  the  sun  draws  every 
day  from  bodies,  not  the  most  combustible,  vapours  which 
produce  fire,  when  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass.  If  we 
cause  a  quantity  of  camphire  to  evaporate  in  a  close  cham- 
ber till  it  is  filled  with  the  vapour,  and  then  enter  it  with  a 
lighted  torch,  the  vapour  takes  fire  at  once,  and  causes  a 
flash  like  that  of  lightning :  besides  all  this,  the  fermentation 
of  the  juices  in  the  woman's  body,  may  have  contributed 
something  to  the  effect;  for  a  flame  is  often  produced  by 
the  mixture  and  fermentation  of  certain  liquors.  The  reason 
why  the  shinbones  and  the  feet  were  not  burnt,  may  be 
this,  that  she  did  not  chafe  those  parts  with  the  spirits, 
or  at  least  not  so  much  as  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
possibly,  she  never  used  the  three  fingers,  that  remained 
unconsumed,  in  chafing.  The  oilinessofthe  ashes,  it  is  likely, 
proceeded  from  the  fat  of  the  body.  As  the  fire  was  kindled 
at  once  in  the  yeins  and  most  minute  vessels  of  the  body, 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  consumed  it  in  a  moment;  which 
sudden  effects  could  not  have  been  produced  by  other  fires, 
that  were  not  so  inclosed  in  the  body.     Some  eflect  of  tliis 
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fire  was  found  in  the  Upper  rooms,  because  such  a  sudden 
beat  flies  chiefly  upward ;  which  was  likewise  the  cause  that 
the  floor  of  her  chamber  escaped  being  burnt,  atid  that 
none  of  the  furniture  was  touched ;  for  a  piece  of  paper 
may  be  drawn  suddenly  through  the  greatest  flame  without 
beinsr  set  on  fire. 

1736,  Nov. 


VL  Account   of   Margaret   Cutting,    of  Wlckham    Market,   ii 
Suffolk,  \^ho  spoke  readily  and  intelligibly,  though 

she  had  lost  her  Tongue. 

Mr.  BODDINGTON,  Turkey  merchant,  at  Ipswi6b,  com- 
munioated  this  extraordinary  fact  to  the  Royal  Society,  Jul-f 
Ij  1742,  who  thought  it  worthy  of  an  exact  inquiry,  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Boddington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norcutt,  and 
Mr.  Hammond,  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  attested  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

April  9,  1742,  We  saw  Margaret  Cuttings  who  itiformied 
Us  she  was  about  24  yeard  olu;  that  when  she  was  but  4 
years  of  age  a  cancel*  appeared  on  the  upper  part  of  hef 
tongue,  wnich  soon  eat  its  way  to  the  root.    Mr.  Sdotch- 
inore,  surgeon,  at  Saxmundham,  used  the  best  mea.ns  he 
Could  for  het  relief,  but  pronounced  the  case  incurable. 
One  day  when  he  was  injecting  some  medicine  into  her 
mouth,  her  tongue  dropped  out;  the  girl  immediately  say* 
ing,  to  their  great  surprise,  DonH  be  frighted  Mamma  !  'twill 
grow  agairu    In  a  quarter  of  a  year  afterwards  she  was  quite 
cured.     In  examining  her  mouth  we  found  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  tongue  remaining^  nor  any  uvula;  but  we 
observed  a  fleshy  excrescence  under  the  left  Jaw,  extend- 
ing itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  should  be, 
about  a  finger  broad.     This  did  nq.t  appear  till  some  years 
after  the  cure;  it  is  not  moveable.  The  passage  to  the  throat, 
where  the  uvula  should  be,  is  circular,  and  will  admit  a  small 
);)utmeg.  She  performed  the  swallowing  of  solids  and  liquids 
as  well  as  we  could;  she  discoursed  as  well  as  other  persons 
do,  but  with  a  little  tone  through  the  nose.  Letters  and  syl- 
lables she  pronounced  very  articulately,  and  vowels  perfectly ; 
as  also  those  consonants  that  require  most  the  help  of  the 
tongue,  d,  1,  t,  r,  n.  She  r^d  to  us  in  a  book  very  distinctly, 
and  sung  very. prettily.    What  is  still  more  wonderful,  not- 
withstanding her  loss  of  this  organ,  she  distinguishes  all  tastes 
very  nicely.  To  this  certificate  may  be  added  the  attestation 
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of  Mr.  Dennis,  tobacconist,  in  Aldersgate  street,  who  has 
known  her  many  years,  and  upon  frequent  inspections  had 
found  the  case,  before  recited,  true.  Sonie  few  instances 
of  the  like  nature  have  occurred,  particularly  one  related  by 
Tulpius,  of  a  man  he  himself  examined,  who  having  had  his 
tongue  cut  out  by  the  Turks,  after  three  years  could  speak 
distinctly. 
1743,  Tan. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Ipswich  Journal. 

Sir,  Harwich^  March  9,  174f. 

I  HAVE  seen  in  your  paper  of  the  1 5th  of  January,  th« 
surprising  account  of  Margaret  Cutting,  of  Wickham  Mar- 
ket in  Suffolk,  who,  though  she  entirely  lost  her  tongue, 
when  she  was  but  four  years  of  age,  by  a  caaber,  yet  retained 
her  speech ;  ,which  has  likewise  been  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Royal  Society,  who  have  given  so  much  credit  to  it  as 
to  publish  it  among  their  Philosophical  Transactions. 

This  extraordinary  account  excited  my  curiosity  to  see 
Margaret  Cutting,  and  upon  examining  her  mouth,  I  found 
part  of  a  tongue,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  about  half  an  inch.  It  is  seemingly  confined  by  a 
small  part  of  the  fr^ftnum ;  the  fore  part  ot  the  tongue  is 
very  thin,  but  gradually  thickens  towards  the  oesophagus; 
it  lies  in  an  oblique  manner,  covering  part  of  the  salival 
glands  on  the  left  side  ;  those  on  the  right,  for  want  of  the 
common  pressure  of  the  longne,  appear  large  and  bulbous. 
Upon  opening  the  mouth  wide,  the  tongue  may  be  plainly 
observed  to  move  backward,  and  as  she  shuts  her  mouth,  to 
come  forward;  and  upon  introducing  my  finger  into  her 
m6uth  near  the  oesophagus^  I  could  move  it  either  way 
easily.  Her  speech  is  very  intelligible,  but  her  voice  low, 
and  she  speaks  a  little  through  the  nose,  which  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  uvula  to  help  the  articulation. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  mouth$ 
of  several  persons,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Alge- 
fines  and  Turks,  who  had  their  tongues  cut  out  by  those 
barbarous  people.  One  of  them,  aged  33  years,  whom  I 
saw  some  months  since,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  by  that 
means  answered  my  questions.  He  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  a  syllable,  nor  make  any  articulate 
sound ;  though  he  had  often  observed,  that  those  who  suffered 
that  treatment  when  they  were  very  young,  were  some  years 
after  able  to  speak,  and  that  their  tongues  might  be  observed 
to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but 
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that,  if  they  were  adults,  or  full-grown  persons  at  the  time 
bf  the  operation,  they  were  never  able  to  utter  a  syllable. 
The  truth  of  his  observation  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  two 
following  cases.  Patrick  Strainer  and  his  son-in-law  came 
to  Harwich,  in  their  way  to  Holland,  the  third  of  this  month. 
1  made  it  my  business  to  see  and  examine  them;  the  father 
told  me,  he  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines,  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  some  time  after  he  was 
able  to  pronounce  many  syllables,  and  can  now  speak  most 
words  tolerably  well,  and  said,  his  tongue  was  grown  at  least 
half  an  inch.  The  son-in-law,  who  is  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  cut  out  his  tongue ;  he 
cannot  pronounce  a  syllable,  nor  is  his  tongue  grown  at  all 
since  the  operation,  which  was  more  than  five  years  aga 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  reason  of  the  difference 
of  these  cases,  which  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  skil- 
ful anatomist,  and  such  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  accretion  and  nutrition. 

Yours,  &c. 
1743,  March.  T.  O. 


VII.  Surprisinor  Instances  of  the  Effects  of  Music  in  acute  Fevers, 
and  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula. 

Sir, 

As  the  effects  of  music  in  the  cure  of  several  disorders  are 
worthy  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  may  on  some  occa- 
sions be  of  great  use  to  mankind  ;  it  will  not  be  unentertain- 
ing  to  your  readers  to  see  some  well  attested  instances  of 
this  kind  upon  which  the  learned  may  comment  at  their  lei- 
sure, and  give  us  some  explanation  of  the /*/?ewow2e?2a,  that 
must  unavoidably  surprise  those  who  are  less  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  attested  by  M.  Dodart*, 
.whose  skill  is  too  well  known  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
whose  testimony  is  otherwise  unquestionable.  It  is  as  follows. 
A  famous  master  of  music,  an  eminent  composer,  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever  which  daily  increased,  till  the  seventh  day, 
.when  he  fell  into  a  high  delirium  almost  without  any  inter- 
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mission,  attended  with  cries^  te^rs,  tremblings  and  continual 
watchings.  On  the  third  day  of  this  delirium,  by  one  of 
those  instincts,  which  teach  animals  when  sick  the  herbs 
proper  for  their  cure,  he  desired  to  hear  a  Httle  concert  in 
nis  room.  His  physician  with  some  difficulty  consented  .to 
indulge  him  in  his  request.  The  Cantatas  of  M.  Bernier 
were  sung  to  him.  On  hearing  the  first  noteis,  his  aspect 
grew  calm,  his  eyes  lost  their  wildness,  his  convulsions 
quite  left  him,  he  shed  tears  of  pleasure,  and  shewed,  that 
music  had  never  been  so  charming  to  him  as  then.  He  had 
no  feverish  symptoms  during  the  whole  time  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  be  felt  a  relapse.  It  was  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  continue  the  use  of  a  remedy,  the 
success  of  which  had  been  so  visibly  happy,  though  unex- 
pected, and  by  the  use  of  which  his  fever  and  delirium  still 
abated  during  the  operation ;  so  that  music  became  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  patient,  that  at  night  he  made  a  kinswoman 
who  attended  him,  sing  and  dance,  though  her  concern 
made  her  yield  with  pain  to  oblige  him.  One  night  when 
only  his  nurse  sat  up  with  him,  he  obliged  her  to  sing  an 
old  ballad,  which  gave  him  some  ease.  To  conclude,  in  ten 
days  by  the  continuance  of  music  he  grew  entirely  well, 
without  any  other  remedies  but  two  bleedings  in  the  foot^ 
the  last  of  which  was  followed  by  a  strong  purge. 

The  second  instance  of  the  extraordinary  effect  of  music 
in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  is  a  fact  related  by  M.  Fontenelle*, 
who  had  it  from  M.  de  Mandajor,  Mayor.of  Alais  in  Langue- 
doc,  a  gentleman  of  sense  and  merit.  A  dancing-master  of 
that  town,  during  the  carnival  of  1708,  had  so  over«heated 
himself  with  the  agreeable  duties  of  his  profession,  that  he 
fell  sick  the  beginning  of  Lent  of  a  violent  fever,  which  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  turned  to  a  lethargy  and  held  him  a  long 
time.  When  this  symptom  disappeared  he  grew  sullenly 
mad,  making  constant  efforts  to  leap  out  of  bed,  threatening^ 
with  his  head  and  countenance  those  who  held  him  or  stood 
about  him,  and  obstinately  refusing  to  speak  or  take  any 
remedies  offered  him.  M.  de  Mandajor,  who  saw  hiin  in 
this  condition,  took  a  fancy,  that  perhaps  music  might  com- 
pose his  disordered  imagination,  and  proposed  it  to  his  phy- 
sician, who  did  not  dislilce  the  thing,  though  he  objected  to 
the  ridicule  that  might  attend  such  a  remedy,  especially  if 
the  patient  should  chance  to  die  in  the  operation.  A  friend 
of  the  dancing- master,  who  was  less  scrupulous,  and  played 
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JL  good  fiddle,  took  up  that  of  his  sick  friend,  which  lay  in 
the  room,  and  began  to  play  the  tunes  he  knew  he  lored 
best.  The  company  immediately  took  him  to  be  the  greater 
roadman  of  the  two,  and  began  to  chide  him.  But  the  sick 
inan  suddenly  sate  up,  like  one  agreeably  surprised,  and 
by  his  motion  endeavoured  to  keep  time  with  the  airs,  but  as 
he  was  still  held  by  his  arms  he  could  only  shew  his  satis&c* 
tion  by  his  head.  However  those  who  held  him  finding  him 
Ho  way  furious,  by  degrees  gave  him  more  liberty,  till  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  had  a  crisis,  which 
pot  him  past  all  danger. 

Let  us  now  see  a  third  example  of  the  force  of  music, 
which  surpasses  the  two  former  in  the  surprising  manner  of 
its  effects.  Few  persons  are  strangers  to  the  Tarantula*, 
and  the  terrible  symptoms  that  attend  its  bite  ;  but  the  ex- 
traordinary remedy  used  to  alleviate  and  dispel  them  is  not 
perhaps  so  well  known.  This  remedy  is  music,  applied  iii 
the  manner  we  shall  describe. 

Soon  after  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  which  causes  a  sen- 
sation like  the  stinging  of  a  bee  or  ant,  the  patient  finds  in 
the  part  a  very  sharp  pain,  which  in  some  hours  is  followed 
with  a  tumour.  In  a  short  time  he  grows  melancholy,  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  faint  pulse,  and  wild  look,  and  if 
not  speedily  assisted  he  loses  all  sense  and  motion,  and  dies. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  of  this  poison.  The  best  and  surest 
means  of  cure  yet  discovered  are  as  follow. 

When  the  patient  is  arrived  at  the  last  symptoms  of  being 
insensible  or  motionless,  a  musician  tries  different  tunes,  tiS 
he  hits  on  one  whose  modulation  and  notes  suit  the  person 
affected,  so  that  he  begins  to  stir,  to  move  his  fingers  in  ca- 
dence, next  his  feet,  and  at  last  recovers  his  limbs,  so  as  to 
rise  and  dance  to  the  air,  still  continuing  the  exercise  with 
greater  violence.  There  are  some  patients  will  dance  thus 
for  six  hours  without  intermission.  When  exhausted  with 
this  fatigue  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  and  after  reposing 
awhile,  he  is  awalced  with  the  same  tune  to  renew  his  danc« 
ing,  continuing  this  method  for  some  days  (often  five,  six. 


*  The  Tarantula  ia  a  large  spider,  hairy  and  ahout  the  size  of  an  acorn, 
5ts  colour  various,  iwith  8  eyes  and  8  feet  ^  from  its  mouth  arise  2  horns  or 
tninks,  a  little  crooked,  the  tips  exceedingly  sharp,  through  which  it  conveys 
its  poison;  it  is  founa  near  Tarento,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  to 
be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  especially  the  Isle  of  Corsica.  Those  of 
Apulia  are  the  most  venomous,  and  in  general  those  of  the  plains  arc  most 
dangerous,  because  the  air  of  Calabria  is  hotter  in  the  plains  than  in  the 
mountains.    See  Hist,  de  I'Academ.  Royale  de8  Sciences.  An.  1102,  p.  30. 
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Hr  seven)  till  the  patient  finds  he  has  no  more  inclination  to 
danee,  which  is  a  sign  of  ♦  his  cure.  For  while  the;  effect 
of  the  poison  lasts,  he  would,  if  left  to  himself,  dance  with* 
out  intermission  till  be  killed  himself.  As  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  wearied  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  senses  and  judg- 
ment, and  like  one  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  remembers 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  his  delirium. 

Sometimes  the  patient  is  cured  on  his  coming  out  of  the 
first  fit.  But  if  otherwise,  he  still  is  subject  to  a  deep  melan« 
choly  and  forgetfulness.  He  shuns  company,  loves  solitude, 
and  if  not  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  drown  himself.  An 
aversion  to  the  colours  of  black  and  blue,  and  a  fondness 
for  white^  red,  and  green,  are  some  of  the  odd  symptoms  of 
this  distemper.  If  the  patient  die&  not  in  the  interval,  the 
fit  returns  about  the  same  time  twelvemonth  the  bite  hap« 
pened,  and  music  and  dancing  must  a^ain  be  called  m. 
Some  have  had  these  regular  relapses  tor  20  or  30  years 
together.  Each  patient  has  his  particular  specific  tune; 
biuiii  general,  those  found  effectual  are  brisk  and  lively. 
These  particulars  a^e  well  attested,  and  were  confirmed  to 
the  Royal  Academy  not  only  by  M.  Geoffroy,  who  had  in-^ 
formed  himself  on  the  spot;  but  by  the  letters  of  a  father 
Jesuit  of  Toulon,  to  P.  Gouye,  in  which  he  relates  the  cure 
pf  an  Italian  soldier  bit  by  a  Tarantula,  whom  he  had  seen 
dance  for  several  days  successively. 

These  facts  nxay  expUin  the  case  of  Saul  who  fi)und  his 
indisposition  relieved  by  the  mqsic  of  David ;  a  case  which 
has  nothing  in  it  more  wonderful  or  extraordinary  than  those 
related.  I  even  think,  that  the  effects  of  music  on  the  dis- 
ordered brain  of  a  man  bit  with  the  Tarantula,  has  something 
more  inexplicable,  more  incomprehensibly  strange  in  it. 
Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  these  phe* 
nomena;  but  the  secret  causes  of  them  are  too  concealed  for 
us  to  discover.  O  Nature!  Nature!  how  mysterious  and 
anscrutable  are  thy  ways!  How  feeble  and  bounded  our 
knowledge ! 

As  music  has,  in  the  above-mentioned  instances,  been  found 
to  be  a  very  successful  remedy  in  the  several  disorders  in 
which  it  was  applied  ;  so  it  is  not  perhaps  improbable,  that 
it  might  be  found  efficacious  in  other  disorders,  such  as  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog;  especially  if  a  time  could  be  hit  upon  to 
make  the  patient  dance  and  sweaty  Since  the  evacuation  in 
this  manner  of  the  inflammatory  fluid  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Mead,  the  capseof  cure  in  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula,  the 
vibrations  made  on  the  nerves  by  tunes  rightly  modelled, 
operating  as  really  on  the  nerves,  as  the  Imperium  Voluntatis 
can   do.     And   IVf,  Geoffroy  says,    ^  the  poisonous  juroo. 
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giving  the  nerves  a  degree  of  tension  equal  tp  that  of  some 
strings  of  an  instrument,  puts  th^  nerves  in  unison  tp  certain 
tones  ;  and  after  being  agitated  by  the  iindulatjons  and  vi- 
brations of  the  air  proper  to  those  tones,  obliges  them  to  shake. 
1743,  Jug. 

A  genuine  Letter  from  an  Italian  Gentleman^  concerning  the 

Bite  of  the  Tarantula. 
Sir, 

According  to  your  desire  I  send  you  an  account  of  the 
effect  the  bite  of  a  Tarantula  has  upon  the  human  body« 
I  shall  only  give  a  distinct  detail  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  I  have  seen,  having  once  been  instrumental  to  the  cure 
of  a  poor  ploughman  that  was  bit  by  that  insect 

I  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  any  aocount  of  the  Taran- 
tula itself,  being  sure  you  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it :  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  has  happened  in  my 
country,  at  a  small  village,  called  La  Torre  della  An- 
nunziata,  about  ten  miles  trom  Naples,  where  I  was  at  the 
time  the  affair  I  am  going  to  rdate  happened. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  a  season  of  the  year  when 
all  the  students  in  Naples,  that  have  any  relations  in  the 
country,  have  leave  to  visit  them.  I  was  one  of  those  that 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  place  of  my  nativity; 
and  as  I  was  then  studying  music  in  the  college  of  Naples, 
whenever  I  went  into  the  country,  I  brought  my  violin  with  me. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the 
street,  and  it  was  soon  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  Taran- 
tula, because  the  country  people  (have  some  undoubted 
signs  to  know  it  by,  and  particularly  (they  say)  that  the  Ta- 
rantula bites  on  the  tip  or  under  lip  of  the  ear,  because  it 
generally  bites  those  who  sleep  on  the  ground,  and 
the  wounded  part  becomes  black,  which  happens  three 
days  afterwards,  exactly  at  the  hour  Pf  the  hurt  received: 
and  they  further  assert,  that  if  no  person  was  to  undertake  to 
cure  him  who  had  been  bitten,  he  would  feel  the  effect  of 
it  every  day  at  the  same  time  for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
hours,  till  it  would  throw  him  into  such  qiadness  as  to  de« 
stroy  him  in  about  a  month ;  some  (they  say)  have  not  died 
till  three  months  after  they  have  been  bit;  but  this  I  cannot 
believe,  because  it  never  happens  that  any  are  suffered  to 
die  by  such  distemper,  the  priest  of  the  parish  being  obliged 
to  play  on  the  fiddle  in  order  to  cure  them ;  and  none  have 
been  known,  in  the  memory  of  man,  to  have  died  of  it: 
but  to  proceed. 

A  poor  man  was  taken  ill  in  the  street  (as  I  said  before)  and 
as  the  priest  was  out  of  the  way,  several  gentlemen  begged 
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of  me  to  play  to  the  poor  fellow.  I  could  not  help  going, 
without  offendinff  a  number  of  friends;  when  I  was  there  I 
saw  a  man  stretched  on  the  ground,  who  seemed  as  if  he  was 
just  going  to  expire.*  The  people  at  the  sight  of  me  cried 
out — flay — play  the  Tarantella :  (which  is  a  tune  made  use 
of  on  such  occasions.)  It  happened  that  I  had  never  heard 
that  tune,  consequently  coula  not  play  it.  I  asked  what  sort 
of  tune  it  was  ?  They  answered,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  jig. 
I  tried'several  jigs,  out  to  no  purpose,  for  the  man  was  as 
motionless  as  before.  The  people  still  called  out  for  the 
Tarantella;  I  told  them  I  could  not  play  it,  but  if  any  would 
sing  it,  I  wpuld  learn  it  immediately :  an  old  woman  pre- 
sented herself  to  me  to  do  the  good  office,  who  sung  it  in 
such  an  unintelligible  sound  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  form 
an  idea  of  it;  but  another  woman  came,  and  helped  me  to 
learn  it ;  which  I  did  in  about  ten  minutes  time,  it  being  very 
short:  but  you  must  observe  that  while  I  was  learning  the 
tune,  and  happened  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  first  two  bars, 
the  tnan  began  to  move  accordingly,  and  got  up  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  by 
some  frightful  vision,  and  wildly  stared  about,  still  moving 
every  joint  of  his  body ;  but  as  I  had  not  as  yet  learned  the 
whole  tune,  I  left  off  playing,  not  thinking  that  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  man.  But  the  instant  I  left  off  play- 
ing, the  man  fell  down,  and  cried  out  very  loud,  and  distorted 
his  face,  legs,  arms,  and  every  other  part  of  his  body,  scraped 
the  earth  with  his  hands,  and  was  in  such  contortions,  as 
clearly  indicated  him  to  be  in  miserable  agonies.  I  was 
frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to 
learn  the  rest  of  the  tune;  which  done,  I  played  near  him, 
I  mean  about  four  yards  from  him.  The  instant  he  heard  me, 
he  rose  up  as  he  did  before,  and  danced  as  hard  as  any  man 
could  do;  his  dancing  was  very  wild;  he  kept  perfect  time 
in  the  dance,  but  had  neither  rule  nor  manner,  only  jumped 
and  ran  to  and  fro,  made  very  comical  postures,  some- 
thinglike the  Chinese  dances  we  have  sometimes  seen  on 
the  stage,  and  otherwise  every  thing  was  very  wild  of  what 
he  did;  he  sweated  all  over,  and  then  the  people  cried  out 
Jaster—Jasiery  meaning  that  I  should  give  a  quicker  mo'tion 
to  the  tune,  which  I  did  so  quick,  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
up  playing,  and  the  man  still  danced  in  time.  I  was  very 
much  fatigued,  and  though  I  had  several  persons  behind 
me,  some  drying  the  sweat  from  my  fac^,  others  blowing 
with  a  fan  to  keep  me  cool,  (for  it  was  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon)  others  distancing  the  people  that  they  might 
not  throng  about  me ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
suffered  long  patience  to  keep  up  such  a  long  time,  for  I 
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playedy  without  exaggeration,  above  two  hours,  without  the 
least  interval.  « 

When  the  man  had  danced  about  an  hour,  th^  people  gave 
bim  a  naked  sword,  which  he  applied  with  the  point  in  the 
palm  of  his  hands,  and  made  the  sword  jump  troip  one  band 
into  the  other,  which  sword  he  held  in  equilibrium,  and  hp 
still  kept  dancing.  The  people  knew  he  wanted  a  sword, 
because  a  little  before  he  got  it,  be  scratched  hi^  bands^  very 
bard,  as  if  be  would  tear  the  flesh  from  them. 

When  he  bad  well  pricked  his  hands,  he  got  hold  of  the 
sword  by  the  handle,  and  pricked  also  the  upper  p^t  of  his 
feet,  and  in  about  five  minutes  time  bis  hands  ^nd  feet  bled 
in  great  abundance.  He  continued  to  use  the  sword  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  pricking  his  bands, 
9ind  sometimes  his  feet  with  little  or  no  intermission;  and 
then  be  threw  it  away,  and  kept  on  dancing. 

When  he  was  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  his  motion  began 
to  grow  slower,  but  the  people  begged  of  me  to  keep  up  the 
same  time,  and  as  he  could  not  dance  accordingly,  ne  only 
moved  his  body  and  kept  time:  at  last  after  two  hours  daivq- 
ing,  he  fell  down  quite  motionless,  and  I  gave  over  playing. 
The  people  took  him  up  and  carried  bim  into  a  house,  and 
put  him  into  a  lar^e  tub  of  tepid  water,  and  a  surgeon  bled 
nim ;  while  he  was  oatbing,  be  was  let  blood  in  both  bis  hand^ 
and  feet,  and  they  took  from  him  a  great  quantity  of  blood : 
after  that  they  tied  up  the  orifices,  put  bim  in  a  bed,  and  gave 
him  a  cordial,  which  they  forced  down,  because  the  map 
kept  his  teeth  very  close.  About  five  minutes  after,  he 
sweated  a  great  deal,  and  fell  asleep,  which  h^  did  for  five 
or  six  hours.  When  he  awoke  he  was  perfectly  well,  only 
weak  from  the  great  loss  of  blood  be  had  sustained ;  and  four 
days  after  he  was  entirely  recovered,  for  I  saw  bio)  walking 
in  the  streets ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  he  hardly  rememr 
bered  any  thing  of  what  had  happened  to  bim>  and  has  nevep 
felt  any  pain  since. 

Tbis  is  what  I  know  of  the  Tarantula,  which  I  hope  will 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  as  you  are  a  great  philosopher 
may  philosophize  as  you  please.  I  need  not  make  apy  apology 
for  my  bad  writing,  you  must  excuse  it,  considering  that  it 
M^as  only  to  obey  your  commands :  if  you  have  any  other, 
you  may  dispose  of, 

Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 

1753,  Sept.  S^'EPHEN  Storace. 


■i»        '  I  ■>  a  ■ 


[***  Out  readers  zoiU  make  proper  allowance  for  the  style  of  the  above  letter,  «« 
a  was  rtritten  by  a  foreigner.  A  fexo  sentences,  Vthi^h  Vftre  olmott  uniai^Wgibl^t 
tee  huvc  taken  the  Uierty  tq  correct,  ^  J 
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Mr.  Urban, 

We  were  lately  presented  in  one  of  the  public  papers  with 
ft  letter  from  Doctor  Cirillo,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Naples,  to  Doctor  Watson,  F.  R.  S.  in 
#hich  the  learned  Professor  reines  the  common  opinion^ 
Ibat  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  is  only  to  be  cured  by  music. 
1  remember  to  have  formerly  read,  with  a  good  deal  of  surpri^ 
the  histories  of  Sevi^f  dJ  persons,  said  to  be  so  cured,  in  the  works 
M*  BaglWi^  th€f  belfebr^ted  Italian  Physician,  mentioned  by 
the  Professor ;  ott^oif  irhich,  if  I  mistake  not,  (for  I  have  not 
the  ^atatfeot*  by  Here*)  is  to  the  following  purport.  The  person 
affected  was  seized  itnmediately  after  the  bite  with  a  heavi- 
ness and  stupor,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  down  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  people  about  him  pro- 
cured the  fit^t  musical  instrument  that  was  at  hand,  and 
played  several  tunes  upon  it  for  some  time  without  effect; 
till  at  last  they  luckily  hit  upon  one,  which  struck  the  man's 
fancy,  and  raised  him  upon  his  legs ;  when  he  instantly  be« 
gan  dancing  to  it,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  he  sunk  down 
quite  covered  with  sweat,  and  overpowered  with  fatigue.— 
He  repeated  the  same  exercise  three  or  four  days  succes- 
sively, with  the  same  violence;  by  which  means  he  at  length 
got  the  better  of  the  poison,  and  was  restored  to  perfect 
health. 

The  account  which  Baglivi  gives  of  the  manner  in  whlck 
this  very  eKtraorditmrv  remedy  operates,  is,  if  I  remember 
xight,  something  like  this.  He  suppoe^s,  that  the  quick 
Biotioa  impressed  by  the  in^pulse  of  the  musical  sounds 
on  the  air,  and  from  thence  communicated  through  the  ear 
to  the  blood  and  animal  spirits,  gradually  dissolves  the  co- 
agulation which  the  poison  bad  produced  in  them ;  so  that 
by  means  of  these  repeated  vibrations  the  humours  recover 
their  original  state  of  fluidity,  and  now,  circulating  duly 
through  the  fine  tubes  of  th^  vessels  that  were  before  ob- 
structed, enable  them  to  perform  again  their  several  func- 
tions. Thus  the  patient  regains  the  use  of  sense  and  motion, 
is  roused  from  hi;$  lethargy,  springs  up  upon  his  feet,  and 
continues  to  exercise  them,  till  the  great  profusion  of  sweat, 
which  the  exercise  occasions,  eliminates  out  of  the  mass  of 
blood  all  the  remaining  virulence  of  the  poison.  Now  though 
Baglivi's  reasoning,  how  ingenious  soever,  is  ill-founded, 
as  be  was  certainly  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  bttik ;  yet  it  is  equaHy  certain,  that  this  doctrine 
of  the  cure  of  disorders  being  effected  by  the  powers  of  mu- 
sic, is  no  novel  notion.   We  find  it  mentioned  by  Macrobius^ 
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who,  in  enumerating  the  several  virtues  ascribed  to  music, 
reckons  this  also  among  the  rest  t  Corporum  quoque  mor- 
BIS  MEDETUR.  [In  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  ii*  cap.  3.]  And  Gellius 
had,  before  him,  remarked  the  great  efficacy  of  it  in  giving 
ease,  particularly  in  the  Sciatica;  adding,. that Democritus 
speaks  of  it  as  a  specific  ip^  most  other  diseases.  Nay,  he 
mentions  a  case  perfectly  similar  to  that  under  con^deration, 
namely,  the  bite  of  the  Viper;  which  he  observes  from 
Theophrastus,  finds  an  effectual  remedy  in  the  skilful 
harmonious  touches  of  th,e  musician:  and.  concludes  with 
remarking,  ^'  So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the  bodies 
and  the  minds  of  men,  and  consequeutly  between  the  dis- 
orders and  the  remedies,  by  which  each  is  affected."-^ 

[TaNTA  PRORSUS  est  AFFINITAS  CORPORIBUS  HOMmUM  MEN- 
TIBUSaUE,   ET  PROPTEREA  QUOQUE  VITUS  AUT  M^PEUS  ANI- 

MORUM  ET  CORPORUM.    Gell.  Noct  Attic,  lib.  iv,  cap.  13.] 

I  am,  &c. 

1771,  Oct.  Q. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

I  WAS  in  great  hopes  of  meeting  with  something,  in  Dp 
Mead's  book  about  the  poisons  of  the  ancients,  on  the  Cicutd 
given  to  criminals  at  Athens,*  the  Butts  blood,  Kc,  but  I  am 
disappointed,  and  I  lament  the  disappointment,  because  I 
labour  under  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Builds  blood. 

Some  have  fancied  that  by  Tav^a  eufxtt,  or  Bull* s  bloody  some 
drug  might  be  meant,  just  as  at  this  day  a  certain  gum  is 
cslled  safiguis  draconisj  or  dragon's  blood;  but  that  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  in  some  of  the  instances  of  persons  dying 
by  this  means,  express  mention  is  made  of  their  receiving 
the  blood  directlv  from  the  victim. 

The  persons  recorded  to  have  killed  themselves  by  drink- 
ing Bull's  bloody  are  JEson  in  Apollodori,  Lib.  I.  c.  9.  s.  27.  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  Strabo,  Lib.  I.  Hannibal,  Plutarch,  in 
Flaminio ;  and  Tbemistocles,  according  to  various  authors. 

We  are  bound  to  understand  those  passages  literally,  for 
the  reason  given  above;  and  the  question  is,  whether  jBulPs 
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idood'he  in  fact  a  poison,  that  the  drinking  of  it  should  brifi 
on  immediate  death.     I,  for  my  part,  apprehend  not,  an3 
I  support  my  opinion  in  this  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretended  by  Curcellajus,  and 
other  authors  who  think  Christians  are  at  this  time  bound 
to  abstain  from  eating  of  blood,  thsLt  one  reason  of  the 
prohibition  might  be,  oecause  it  is  not  wholesome.  But 
there  is  no  great  force  in  this  argument,  since,  as  far  as  I 
can  observe,  those  who  eat  blood  in  the  moderate  way  that 
Christians  do,  a)re  as  Ipng  lived  and  as  healthy  as  either 
Greeks  or  Jews  that  abstain.  However,  neither  Curcellaeus, 
nor  bis  friends,  ever  pretend  that  blood  has  any  thing  in  it 
of  the  nature  of  poison. 

^  iidiy,  I  have  heard  it  said  of  the  Rapparees  in  Ireland, 
that  it  is  an  usual  custom  with  them  to  bleed  the  black  cattle 
there  in  the  night  time,  and  to  carry  off  the  blood  for  their 
ttsei  No  doubt  biit  they  take  the  blood  from  bulls,  as  weH 
^  the  other  cattle,  cows  and  oxen;  and  yet  we  do  not  hear 
that  this  blood  does  them  any  harm.. 

To  come  to  facts,  I  do  not  find  any  instance  of  people's 
dying  this  way  amongst  the  Romans,  and  as  to  those  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  abovementioned,:  i^son  and  Midas,  they 
lived  in  the  fabulous  ages,  and  we  cannot,  I  am  of  opinion, 
build  much  upon  what  is  delivered  by  authors  concerning 
them.  Thucydides  was  aware  of  the  report,  thatThemis- 
tocles  bad  killed  himself  by  poison,  Xiyov<n^g  riptq  t^  Ixovinop 
^ftJknuf  itv9B»»u9  ivlvi^j  quidam  autem  aiunt  eum  sponte  etiam 
hausloveneno  secessisse,  and  the  Scholiast  very  rightly  ex- 
plains fc^^fMenLif  by  aijbum  rccv^tw;  but  the  author  himself  de- 
clares^ that  he  died  pf  some  distemper,  voa-yKroj;  ^rshtvrai  to» 
Cioir,  morboautern  cofTeptus  vita  est  defunctuSf  and  in  this,  Thu- 
cydides is  followed  by  Com,  NepoSy  upon  mature  judgment; 
*  De  cujus  [Themistoclis]  ^norte  muUimodis  apud  plerosque 
icriptmn  est.  Sednos  eundem  pottssimum  Thucydidem  auto  rem 
probanmsy  qui  iltum  ait  Magnesia  morbo  nwrtuum^  neque  ne^ 
gat/uisse/aniamj  venenum  sua  sponte  sumpsisse^  Sfc'  Geb- 
bardus  has  detected,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  report  of  his  dying  by  drinking  Bull's  bloody 
namely,  that  it  was  owing  to  a  mistaken  passage  in  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  Scholiast  himself  remarks,  that  those  authors  err  who 
interpret  those  lines  of  the  death  of  Themistocles.  The  case 
of  this  great  man,  methinks*,  is  clear  enough,  to  wit,  that 
he  did  not  die  by  means  of  Bults  bloody  and  Cicero  accord- 
ingly treats  this  matter  as  a  mere  fable,  espoused  by  ihe 
Rhetoricians  (see  him  in  Brutus^  c.  xi.^     As  to  H^wmWAs 
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the  case  is  yet  more  improbable ;  be  is  saud  to  have  carried 
poison  about  with  him  in  a  ring,  in  order  to  be  ready  when- 
ever he  should  want  it,  and  that  he  accordingly  made  use  of 
it  in  Bitbynia.  It  is  moreover  recorded^  that  rrusias,  Kin^ 
of  Bithynia,  invested  the  house  Hannibal  was  in,  by  wUch 
means,  though  the  Carthaginians  had  contrived  several  se« 
cret  passages  of  escape,  yet  it  was  out  of  his  povyer :  judee 
then  what  opportunity  he  could  have  of  making  use  of  Bnws 
blood?  In  short,  the  best  authors  reckon  he  died  by 
direct  poison*  See  Com.  Nepos  in  Hannibal,  and  the  Axxax^ 
tations. 

Something  has  been  sand  above  in  relation  to  the  supposed 
Tinwholesomeness  of  blood;  here  I  would  remark,  that  to 
make  BuWs  blood  deleterious,  and  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  poison,  they  suppose  it  must  he  fresh  drawru  Taurimis 
quidam  [sanguis]  recem  inter  venena  est.  Plin.  xxviiL  9.  This 
is  very  strange,  for,  in  reason,  it  must  be  most  innocent 
when  fresh  drawn,  since  it  is  then  most  fluid,  most  florid^ 
and  the  least  grumous  or  coagulated;  however,  the  stdcidei 
'  above  drank  it/resk  drawn,  and  it  produced  instant  death, 
as  the  authors  believe,  for  pray  observe  the  words  of 
Val.  Maximus,  speaking  of  Themistocles,  1.  v.  c.  6.  ThemistO'^ 

cles  autem^ instituto  sacrificWy  exceptwn  patera,  tatm 

sanguinem  hausitj  ei  ante  ipsam  aram,  quasi  qtmdam  pietahs 
clara  victima,  concidit.  Surely  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, 
that  BuWs  blood  should  occasion  such  immediate  death.  It 
is  to  me  very  plain  it  will  not,  for  Pliny  kaving^  observed,  as 
above,  that  it  is  poison  when  ntifi  dnaon,  adds  but  not  at 
^gira,  ^  ibi  enim  sacerdos  terra  vaticinatura  tauri  sanguit^em 
bibit  prittsfuam  in  specum  descendat ;'  but  how  ridiculous,  is 
it,  that  ft  should  be  a  deadly  poison,  in  one  place,  and  fiot 
in  another?  Certainly,  if  it  might  be  taken  safely  at  J£gir% 
it  might  be  e^ery  where. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  noxious  quality  of  BulVs  blood  is 
owing  to  its  coagulating  so  soon  and  hardening,  *  Ta^rorum 
{sanguisl  celennmecoitatquedurescit,  ideopestiferpotumaxiine! 
Plin.  xi.  38.  But  this  is  very  inccMisistent  with  what  the  a»- 
thor  has  delivered  above,  of  its  being  most  hurtful  wfeea 
Jirst  drawn,  neither  can  I  think  it  will  coagulate  and  harden 
so  soon  in  a  human  stomach,  as  to  bring  on  immediate  deaths 
as  is  implied  in  these  cases;  however,  Sir,  I  would  recom*- 
mend  it  to  gentlemen,  who  have  a  good  hand  at  making 
experiments,  to  try  the  effects  of  neu^  drawn  BulVs  blooa^ 
which  I  apprehend  may  be  easily  done,  by  transfusing  it 
into  some  living  animals:  this,  I  imagine,  must  be  the 
shortest  way  of  penetrating  either  into  the  malignant  or 
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salutary  qualities  of  it,  and  consequently  of  determining  this 
question ;  since,  from  its  effects  on  other  animals,  much 
may  be  inferred  concerning  its  influence  on  the  human 
frame. 

Yours,  &c. 

PaulGemsege. 

9  .  t- 

P.  S.  It  is  not  meant,  by  what  is  said  above,  to  disparage 
Dr.  Mead's  book  in  the  least,  for  it  is  auvexeellent  perfoim- 
ance;  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  author's  magnanimity  in 
altering  his  hypothesis,  and  making  a  mjibUc  profession  of 
his  former  error,  in  his  lastedition.  In  this,  I  think,Jie 
truly  shews  the  great  man.  That  envious  creature,  J)f* 
Middleton,  who  wais  always  peckingat  great  men,  andatOi:. 
Mead  amongst  the  rest,  was  never  capable  of  any  thing  so 
noble  as  this.  ■ 


IX.  On  Promoting  the  Growth  of  Tree*. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequently  observed  that  trees  planted  in  a  hard 
loii  have  been  little  bigger  in  their  twentieth  year,  than 
others  of  the  same  kind,  planted  in  a  light  soil,  have  been 
in  their  sixth,  I  conceived  a  desire  that  my  countrymen 
should  be  informed  of  a  successful  method  of  treating  such 
stinted  trees,  recoinmehded  by  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
ability  in  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  and  have  accordingly  sent 
you  an  extract  of  M.  de  BufFon's  Memorial  on  the  culture  of 
forest  trees,  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris. 

All  soils  may  h%  reduced  to  two  species;  the  clay,  or 
hard,  and  the  light,  or  sandy.  In  order  to  sow  in  a  light 
soil,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed ;  an  operation  which  will 
be  the  more  cheap  and  successful,  in  proportion  as  the  soil 
is  more  light ;  and  which  is  the  only  labour  necessary,  for  the 
acorns  may  be  sown  by  a  person  following  the  plough.  ^  And 
as  these  soils  are  generally  dry  ^nd  hot,  the  weeds,  which  the 
following  spring  produces,  must  not  be  plucked  up,  because 
they  retain  a  moisture  and  coolness,  and  guard  the  young  oaks 
Irom  the  too  intense  heat  of  thesun ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  weeds  wither,  they  serve  as  straw  to  sheltec  from  the  cold 
of. winter,  and  prevent  the  tender  fibres  ofi  the  root  froui 
freezing. In  sandy  soils  nothing  more  than  this  is  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  finding  a  soil  light, 

YOI^.  u.  E  e 
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and  easily  to  be  divided,  spread  without  obstruction,  and  are* 
nourished  by  all  the  juices  and  moisture  furnished  by  the 
earth,  rains,  and  dews,  which  quickly  penetrate  the  loose 
texture  of  this  ground* 

Butin  a  hard  soil,  a  very  different  methodmust  be  pursued, 
and  after  all,  success  is  more  uncertain.  A  previous  plough- 
ing of  this  kind  of  ground  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimen- 
tal :  the  best  way  of  planting  the  acorns  here  is  with  a  pricker, 
without  any  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil*  The  height 
gained  by  the  young  shoots  the  first  year  must  be  carefully  re- 
marked ;  and  it  must  be  also  noted  whetlier  they  have  pushed 
out  more  vigorously  the  second  than,  the  first,  and  the  third 
than  the  second  year.  While  their  growth  continues  to  in- 
crease, or  80  long  as  it  does  not  dimmish,  nothing  must  be 
done;  but  it  will  generally  be  perceived  that,  on  the  third 
year,  the  growth  will  be  diminished,  and  if  they  are  suffered 
to  stand  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  their  growth  each  year  will  be, 
still  less  and  less :  and  w  henever  this  happens,  without  having 
been  caused  by  severe  frosts,  or  other  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, the  yoUng  tree  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  which  many  years  will  be  gained  ih 
the  whole  of  its  growtn  ;  for  the  jH)ung  shoot,  left  to  itself 
in  a  stiff  and  hard  soil,  has  not  strength  to  extend  its  roots, 
which,  too  strongly  resisted,  return  on  themselves  :  the 
efforts  made  by  the  small  tender  fibres,  which  are  the  propa: 
canals  of  nourishment,  are  ineffectual ;  the  tree,  therefore, 
deprived  of  nourishment,  languishes,  and  its  pmgress  is  an- 
nually less ;  but  if  this  tree  is  cut  down,  the  whole  force  of 
the  sap  is  exerted  on  the  root;  all  the  fibres  are  expanded, 
and  piercing  the  soil  with  greater  force  than  they  are  re- 
sisted, open  for  themselves  new  ways,  and  by  this  accession 
of  strength,  accumulate  the  nourishing  vegetative  juices  so 
as  to  produce  a  shoot  in  one  year,  more  vigorous  and  tall 
than  that  of  three  years  growtn  before  it  was  cut  down. 

In  excessive  hard  and  tough  earths,  after  having  cut  away 
the  young  shoot  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cut  it  down  again  at  the  end  of  four  other  years, 
•upon  observing  it  to  languish ;  and  this  method  has  on  trial 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  prove  experimentally,  that  cutting 
down  young  shoots  at  a  proper  time  is  the  best  and  only  cul- 
ture necessary  to  improve  woodland  in  the  highest  degree 
yet  known  ;  and  instead  of  hindering,  it  surprisingly  accele- 
rates the  growth  of  trees,  even  so  as  to  gain  several  years 
advantaore  of  tiiose  that  have  not  been  cut. 

1748,  ilAjy.  ' 
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JVandsworthy  March  6^  1752. 

There  are  some  instances  of  vegetation  that  are  really 
amazing;  nature  seems  in  ipa,ny  casieatoact  lavishly;  jand 
yet,  1  believe,,  it  is  owing  to  our  ignor^nc^,  of  her  gr^pd  de- 
signs, when  we  think  so*  But  to  come  to  examples;  Indian 
qdrn.  issp  prplific,  that  it  often  produces, two  thppsaud  grains 
from  on^*  In  the  year  1732,,  one  self-so^n,  or  accidental 
oat-cor^,  in  Mr*  Jdin  Hope's  garden, ,ia  this  toyvnpf  Wands* 
worth,  produced  six  very  large, s^er^^s, and  ^byri^een  smaller ; 
one  of  (which  measured,  fro^ni  the  root  to  the.  top,  ,fu1,l  fiv'e 
feet;  and  the  number  of  grains  they  produced,  being  carer 
[fully  told,  amounted  to  four  thousand  ^ight  hundred  an^ 
sixty- four,  ,  The  last  edition,  pf  Camdpr^'^  Britannia  men- 
tions corn  b^ing  sown,  in  a  fi^eldin  Cornwjall,  after  a  great 
battle  foughjb  there  in  the  civilTwar  time,  that  brought  forth 
four  or  five  ears  on  every  sjtalk.,  I  find  in,  Motte's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Trani?^9tions,  Vol,  1,1.  p.  290,  thajt 
one  M.  deja  Pry;ifie  having  soaked  three  barley  corns,  and 
planted  them  at)put  two  feet,  one,  from  another,  ^they  had 
sixty-five,*  and  sixty-seven  stalks  a-piece  from  their  single 
grains,  with  an  ear  upon  every  one,  which  had  about  forty 
corns  a-pieqe  in  them.  But  what  Mr.  Digjby  mentions  (as 
we  are  told  in  the  aforesaid  Philosophical  Transactions)  is 
scarcely  credible,  because  it  so  far  exceeds  all  other  experi- 
ments, or  observations  of  that  nature;  that  a  plant  of  barley 
rising  from  one  corn,  by  being  steeped  in  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  waterj  brought  forth  two  hundred  and  forty  nine 
stalks,  and  above  eighteen  thousand  grains.  In  Eame's 
Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  IL  p. 
343,  we  have  the  following  account  of  a  prodigious  increase 
from  a  pompion  seed.  We ^re  there  told,  that  in  the  year 
1699,  a  single  pompion*  seed  was  accidentally  dropped  in 
a  pasture,  in  New  England,  where  cattle  had  been  foddered 
for  some  time;  this  single  seed  took  root  of  itself,  and  had 
but  one  stalk,  which  measured  eight  inches  round,  and  from 
it  were  gathered  two  hundred  and  sixty  pompions,  one  with 


\ 

■» 


♦  It  is  pfobable  that  this  was  that  species  of  pompion,  or  gourd,  that 
strikes  out  roots  at  the  joints,,  which  fuvnish  a  new  supply  of  sap  to  carrr 
on  so  wonderful  a  produce. 
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another  as  big  as  a  half- peck.  In  the  year  1739,  my  brother, 
John  Massey,  who  then  lived  at  Sutton,  in  the  parish  of 
Beckingham  in  Lincolnshire,  had  a  turnip,  which  grew  in 
his  ground,  that,  when  the  top  was  cut  oflF,  weighed  just 
twenty-two  pounds;  it  was  produced  in  land  that  had  not 
been  dug  up,  or  ploughed  before,  in  the  memory  of  man* 
He  had  many  other  very  large  ones,  in  the  same  crop,  which 
he  had  not  the  curidsity  to  weigh;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
were  so  large,  yet  they  were  4  soft,  pleasant,  and  good 
bating  kind  of  turnip.  I  think  accounts  and  observations  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  made  public  for  amusement  only, 
or  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity;  but  with  a  view  to  shew  what 
great  care  divine  providence  takes  in  preserving  and  propa- 
gating (and  evefn  sometimes  wonderfully)  every  species  of 
production,  animal  and  vegetative ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  c?jF  them  should  be  entirely  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  great  destruction  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others.  And 
also,  that  such  accounts  m^y  be  rendered  some  way  service- 
able to  mankind,  especially  to  the  industrious  ^arreier  and 
gardeiier;  who  may  be  prompted,  by  such  hints,  to  try 
compendious  and  saving,  and  consequently  profitaWe,  ways 
of  raising  plants  a,nd  vegetables,  by  observing  such  instances 
as  I  have  related,  by  soaking  the  seed^  in  some  proper 
liquid,  or  adapting  and  preparing  the  ground  properly. 

YourS;,  &c. 

W.  Massey. 
P.  S.  About  ten  years  ago  a  seed  of  woad,  supposed  to  be 
voided  by  a  bird^  shot  up  and  branched  like  a  little  tree^ 
upon  the  chalky  bank  by  the  side  of  the  bowling-green  at 
Dunstable;  a  vegetable  not  known  there:  ^acli  braoch  was 
as  big  as  most  of  the  single  plants  cultivated  in  Kent  for  the 
dyers. 

1752,  March, 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  concludes  his  Reflections  on  the  catises  that 
*'niay  retard  the putrrfaction  of  dead  bodies,  with  these  words  : 
/Tne  united  experience  and  penetration  of  our  whole  spe- 
cies is  insufficient  to  inform  us,  when,  and  by  what  precise 
means^  the  element,  lYvaX.  Vva^  \ax^\^  <&^  often^  so  extensively 
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«nd  in  a  rery  late  instance,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic,  so 
destructively  strttggkd  towards  our  miface^  shall  at  last  tri*- 
umph  over  every  impediment ;  and,  utterly  ef&cing/^^^r^A, 
on  which  we  sport  with  such  confidence,  &c.*  \^  which 
he  seems  to  insinuate  there  is  a  central  fire^  as  many  other 
natnralists  before  him  have  done ;  but  no  doubt  a  great 
number  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  as  well  as  myself, 
would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  Astti,  if  he  please;, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge,  upon  what 
foundation  that  notion  rests.  This  earth,  at  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  may  doubtless  be  consumed  without 
such  an  agent,  by  a  comet  for  instance;  consequently  that 
catastrophe  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a 
central  fire.  And  though  there  may  be  much  warmth,  and 
even  heat,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deepest  mines,  3'et  i  apprehend  that  those  may 
be  generated  otherwise,  to*  wit,  by  the  mixture  and  collision 
of  certain  heterogeneous  bodies,  as  the  chemists  teach. 
This  accidental  spontaneous  fire,  in  concurrence  with  other 
causes^  will  account  for  the  origih  and  continuance  of  vol- 
canoes, the  phenomenon  of  earthquakes,  so  far  as  they  are 
owing  to  this  element^  the  formation  of  precious  stones, 
minerals^  hot  baths,  and  the  like  natural  appearances.       > 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  fire,  pent  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  can  possible  burn  without  spiratles,  and  yet 
we  do  not  find  any  such.  The  volcanoes,  which  bid  the 
fairest,  are  all  in  general  in  mountains,  and  do  not  i*up  any 
considerable  depth  below  the  roots  of  their  respective  hills, 
though  perhaps  some  little  they  may,  since  some  as  I  think 
have  been  of  opinion,  though  others  controvert  it,  that 
iEtna  and  Vesuvius  communicate  under  the  streights  of 
Messina.  But  whit  is  this  to  reaching  down  to  the  centre, 
or  even  communicating  \-ith  that,  when  the  semidiameter 
of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  3440  Italian  miles  ? 
-  If  the  volcanoes  are  not  the  spiracles  of  the  central  fiame, 
we  know  of  no  other  fissures  that  can  pretend  to  it.  Job 
Ludolphus  tells  us  indeed,  that  in  ^Ethiopia  there  are  *  im- 
mense ^ulphs,  and  dreadful  profundities;  which,  because 
the  sight  cannot  fathom,  fancy  takes  them  for  abysses, 
whose  bottoms  Tellezius  will  have  to  be  the  centres  of  the 
'earth.'  If  they  extend  downwards,  as  far  as  the  centre,  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  central  fire ;  for  there  is  no  appearance 
of  fiame  or  smoke  in  these  horrible  hiatus's.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  arc  most  prodigious ;  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  are  nothing  to  them;  they  are  many  of  them 
not  declivious,  but  precipicious,  like  the  cliifs  ^tt  Dover  \ 
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and  therefore,  supposing  an  interstice  or  valley  between  any 
two  such  monstrous  precipices  as  these,  the  effect  to  an  eye 
at  the  top  must  neeus  be  most  frightful  and  ghastly ;  and  yet 
it  may   be  justly  questioned,    could  the   trial  be   made, 
whether  it  would  range  any  lower  than  the  low-water  mark 
of  the  great  ^thiopic  or  Indian  ocean.     There  is  a  perpen- 
dicular opening  in  the  peak  of  Derbyshire,  called-  Elden 
}lole,  which  Mr.  Cotton  plumbed  to  the  depth  of  884  yards, 
and  the  lead  still  drew;  but  he  could  never  get  the  plum- 
met  so  low  aftervi'ards* :  but,  take  it  at  the  greatest  depth, 
they  who  are  acquainted  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
those  parts,  will  hardly  think  the  bottom  of  this  pit  sinks  be* 
neath  the  edge  of  St.  Creorge^s  channel,  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire.   But  these  hideous  chasms,  as  was  observed,  be 
they  never  so  deep,  afford  no  flames,  no  smoke,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  spiracles  to  an  abyss  of  fire :  and  as  there  are 
no  vents  on  the  dry  land,  there  can  be  none  in  those  parts 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  which  are  covered  with  water:  for 
the  fluid  would  necessarily  run  in  and  extinguish  the  fire. 
Whereupon  one  cannot  help  remarking,   that  it  is  much 
more  probable  there  should  be  an  abyss  of  water  at  the  cen- 
tre, to  which  the  scriptures  give  so  much  countenance,  or 
a  Terrella  with  Dr.  Halley,  than  a  globe  of  fire ;  for  if  any 
chinks  were  left  at  the  formation  of  the  earth  originally,  or 
have  since  happened  by  earthquakes,  or  any  other  means, 
the  water,  (and  we  know  that  the  superfices  of  the  earth  is 
every  whdre  so  far  as  we  poor  mortals  have  penetrated, 
replete  with  water)  would  of  course  rush  in  and  lodge  there. 
But  what,  have  the  miners  nothing  to  say?  Truly,  very 
little  to  the  present  purpose.     Heats  and  damps  have  been 
accounted  for  above,  and  the  mines  universally,  throughout 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  are  in  mountains,  it  being  a 
maxim  among  these  gentry  that  tV-ey  are  never  to  be  sought 
for  in  plain  champaign  conntries.     Admitting  then  a  shaft 
should  sink  200  fathom,  it  would  not  pass  beneath  the  high- 
water  ma^rk;  but  the  question  ought  to  be  put,  how  far  the 
mine  has  gone  below  the  medium  of  low  and  high  water, 
and  supposing  the  excrescences  on  the  surface  ot  the  earth 
were  aii  pared  off  in  order  to  make  a  smooth  and  even  terra^ 
queons  sphere,  no  mines,  I  am  persuaded,  except  perhaps 
some  tin-mines  near  the  shore  in  Cornwall,  have  even  run 
deeper  than  that  term.    The  plummet,  I  believe,  has  gone 


*  In  the  additions  to  Camden,  coU  593,  it  is  said  to  have  been  plambed 
(00  fathoms,  out  t.  at  is  a  mistake. 
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further  towards  the  centre,  than  any  thing  in  the  world  be-, 
sides,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  sea  is  no  where  above  a 
German  mile  deep,  which  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  as  specified  above.  But 
bow  are  matters  circumstanced  in  the  great  deeps?  not  at 
all  favourably  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  central  fire ;  there  are , 
no  plants,  nor  any  fish,  those  regions  being  too  cold,  as  say 
the  philosophers,  for  the  spawn  of  fish  to  quicken  there. 

But  perhaps  authority  swayed  most,  and  the  moderns 
founded  their  notion  on  the  ancient  Tartarus.  This  I  fear  is 
a  misapprehension,  for  Hesiod  places  it  under  and  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,*  and  accordingly  pur  Milton  has 
judiciously  seated  it  far  without  this  terraqueous  globe. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Urban,  are  very  superficial,  and 
are  only  thrown  out  in  order  to  induce  some  able  hand  to 
give  this  question,  which  certainly  merits  it,  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  dare 
say  it  would  you,  to  see  it  undertaken  by  some  adequate 
pen. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

1753,  Feb,  Paul  Gemsege. 


XII.  History  and  Culture  of  Cochineal. 

C  OCHINEAL  is  greatly  esteemed  throughout  Europe  for  the 
richness  and  excellence  of  its  die ;  it  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced only  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  but  our  newspapers 
tell  us,  that  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  produce  it  in  Spain, 
and  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  it  are  not  very  generally 
*known,  it  is  hoped  the  following  particular  and  authentic 
account  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

Yours, 

AN. 

Tt  was  not  long  ago  believed  that  Cochineal  was  the  seed 
of  a  plant;  an  opinion  which  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
circumstaaces  of  its  being  found  upon,  and  gathered  from, 
the  leaves  of  a  West  India^n  shrub :  but  certain  it  is  that 
Cochineal  belongs  to  the  animal,  ami  not  to  the  vegetable. 


*   Hesiod.  eicyw,  'iSO,  7'21,  et  M.  L.  Clerc  ad.  v.  7CS. 
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kingdom.  The  grains  of  Cochineal  are  each  of  them  a  little 
animal,  which,  when  alive,  greatly  resembles  a  wood-louse, 
and  froni  this  resemblance  it  takes  its  name;  for  the  Spaniards 
who  .first  brought  it  into  Europe  and  gave  it  its  name,  call  a 
a  wood-louse,  Cochinilla.  These  animals  do  not  indeed  roll 
themselves  up,  on  being  touched,  as  the  wood-lice  do,  nor 
are  the  largest  of  them  bigger  than  a  sheep-tick. 

The  plant,  t)r  shrub,  whereon  these  little  animals  are  bred, 
nourished,  and  brought  to  perfection,  is  called,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Nopal,  or  Nopalera,  and  is  a  sort  of  fig-tree.  It  is 
indeed  rather 'a  heap  of  leaves  than  a  shrub.  After  the 
trunk  or  stem  has  risen  a  little  above  the  ground,  it  divides 
itself  into  several  arms  or  branches,  and  the  trunk  itself  and 
its  several  ramifications  are  full  of  knots:  each  of  these  knots 
sends  out  a  leaf,  and  from  the  end  of  that  leaf  springs  another, 
and  so  on  till  the  plant  arrives  at  its  full  growth.  Those 
leaves  which  spring  first  and  are  nearest  the  trunk  or  branches, 
'  are  the  largest:  the  leaves  are  pretty  long  and  not  flat,  but 
somewhat  rounded,  or  convex,  and  full  of  little  portube- 
rances,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  which 
always  presei*ves  a  lively  green  colour.  Its  flower  is  small, 
and  like  a  flesh-coloured  ball,  in  the  centre  of  which  appears 
the  fig;  and  as  the  fig  increases,  the  flower  decays  and 
loses  its  colour,  till  at  last  it  falls  and  leaves  the  fig  alone. 
When  the  fig  is  ripe,  its  outer  skin,  or  husk,  is  white,  but 
its  pulp  or  substance  is  of  a  deep  red :  it  is  very  wholesome 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  tinges  the  urine  of  those  that 
eat  It,  and  makes  it  look  like  blood,  a  circumstance  which 
has  often  given  great  uneasiness  to  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  this  property  of  the  fruit. 

The  nopal  is  propagated  thus :  a  number  of  holes  are 
made  in  a  line,  about  half  a  yard  deep,  and  about  two  yards 
distant  from  each  other :  in  every  hole  is  put  one  or  two 
leaves  of  the  nopal  well  spread  and  stretched  put,  and  then 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  from  each  hole  there  springs  a 
new  plant.  The  grounds  in  which  it  is  cultivated  ought  to 
be  well  weeded  and  kept  clear  of  all  other  herbs  whatever; 
for  .they  deprive  it  of  its  due  nourishment.  The  plants 
should  be  pruned  soon  after  the  Cochineal  is  gathered,  and 
all  superfluous  leaves  cut  away :  they  will  put  out  fresh  leaves 
the  following  year,  and  by  thes^  means  will  become  more 
strong  and  vigorous.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  th^t  the  Cochi-^ 
nillas  which  feed  upon  young  plants,  are  larger  and  of  a  better 
quality  than  those  which  are  gathered  from  plants  which 
have  stood  some  years. 

The  Cochinillas  live  upon  the  leaves  of  the  nopal,  and  are 
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fed  and  nourished  by  sucking  their  juice.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  watry  and  colourless,  but  these  animals  in  convert- 
ing it  into  their  own  substance,  change  it  to  a  fine  crimson 
colour.  One  thing  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  Cochinillas 
do  not  gnaw  nor  devour  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  nor  da 
the  leaves  suffer  the  least  perceivable  hurt  or  injury  by  their 
feeding  upon  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  little  animals 
only  suck  the  grossest  juices  through  the  pores  of  the  thin 
membrane  which  covers  the  leaves. 

When  the  Cochinillas  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  they 
gather  th^m  into  earthen  pots,  close  stopped,  that  they  may 
not  creep  out;  and  soon  after  they  kill  them  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  sale.  The  Indians  have  three  different  ways 
of  killing  them,  viz.  By  hot  water,. by  the  fire,  or  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  From  these  different 
methods  there  arises  a  mreat  variety  in  the  colour  of  Cochi- 
neal, some  grains  bemg  of  a  brighter  and  much  better 
colour  than  others.  But  whichsoever  of  these  three  methods 
is  pursued,  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  heat  which  tnust  be 
carefully  observed:  when  water  is  used,  a  sufficient  quantity 
duly  heated  is  sprinkled  upon  them:  they  who  kill  them  by 
fire,  put  them  into  ovens  properly  heated  :  but  the  best 
Cochineal  is  that  whi^h  is  prepared  by  the  heat  of  the  sum 

In  order  to  have  the  Cochineal  in  its  utmost  perfection,  it 
is  not  only  neceissary  to  choose  the  best  method  of  killing 
and  preparing  the  Cochinillas,  but  also  to  know  the  right 
time  for  gathering  them  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal;  but  the 
knowledge  of  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  practice  and  ex- 
pierience,  and  no  certain  rule  can  be  established  for  it :  and 
it  is  observed  that  the  Cochineal  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  West  Indies  is  better  or  worse,  just  as  the  Indians  em- 
ployed about  it  are  more  or  less  skilful  and  experienced. 

The  Cochinillas  in  several  particulars  may  be  Compared 
to  the  silk  worms,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  laying  their 
eggs.  Such  of  them  as  are  destined  to  breed,  are  taken' 
firoin  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  when  they  are  in  full  vigour, 
and  put  into  baskets  well  closed  and  lined  with  linen,  close, 
wrought  and  folded  several  times,  that  none  may  be  lest ; 
there  they  lay  their  eggs  and  soon  after  die.  The  baskets 
must  be  kept  close  covered  up  till  the  proper  season  of  the 
year  arrives  for  laying  the  Cochinillas  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
nopalera.  The  time  proper  for  laying  them  upon  the  leaves 
is  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  when  the  nopalera  is  in  its 
prime:  and  when  about  this  time  the  baskets  are  opened^ 
the  Cochinillas  appear  about  the  size  of  small  mites,  and  by 
oT)serving  them  attentively  you  may  justperceivethem  move.' 
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In  this  state  they  scatter  them  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants: 
a  hen's  egg  shell  full  of  them  is  sufficient  to  furnish  a  whole 
plant. 

There  are  several  things  either  very  perpiciou?,  or  fatal 
to  the  Cochinillas.  If  strong  northerly  wind^  come  on  soon 
after  they  are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  they  are  all  destroyed* 
Kains,  snow,  mists,  and  frosts,  often  kill  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  blast  the  leaves  of  the  nopalera.  The  only  remedy 
in  these  cases  is  to  warm  and  smoke  them.  Hens  and  some 
small  birds  eat  the  Cochinillas,  and  so  do  several  sorts  of 
worms  and  insects,  which  breed  in  the  places  where  the  no- 

Ealeras  grow.     Great  care  therefore  is  taken  to  keep  otf  the 
irds,  and  to  destroy  the  reptiles  and  ipsects  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  them.  ' 

The  Cochinillas  arc^bred  in  the  provincesof  Ooxaca,  Flas- 
cala,  Chulula,  New  Galtcia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  Ham bato,  Loja,  and 
Tucuman  in  Peru.  But  althpugb  the  Cochinillas  and  nopaU 
eras  abound  in  all  these  provinces,  yet  tliey  are  not  properly 
managed  and  prepared  for  sale  in  any  but  that  of  Ooxaca, 
and  there  only  do  the  Indians  make  it  their  business  to  cqlti* 
vate  and  take  care  of  them :  in  all  the  others  the  nopaleras 
are  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  the  Cochinillas  breed  of 
themselves  without  being  looked  aft^r,  and  therefore  tlie 
Cochineal  gathered  in  these  provinces  is  much  inferior  in 
goodness  to  that  of  Ooxaca:  not  that  the  nopaleras  or  Cochi-. 
nillas  are  of  a  worse  kind^  but  because  they  are  not  properly 
managed  and  cultivated. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia  in  Old  Spain,  there  is  a  plant 
called  Tuna,  which  very  much  resembles  the  nopal,  and 
bears  a  fruit  like  it.  It  only  differs  from  the  nopal  in  respect 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  flat  and  full  of  prickles  of 
different  sizes.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  the  tuna  will  be 
as  proper  food  for  the  Cochinillas  as  the  nopal :  and  as  the 
climate  of  Andalusia  is  dry  and  temperate,  and  agreeable 
to  the  Cochinillas,  the  atten^pt  to  breed  them  there  will 
probably  meet  with  success. 

1753,  Feb, 


* 
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MopERN  naturalists  and  physicians  rest  the  business  of 
digestion  pn  these  two  queiries  ;  I,  Is  it  the vvprk  of  trituration 
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alone?  2.  Is  it  brought  £^bout.by  the  joint  opei^tioos  of 
trituration  and  dissolvents?  Experiments  alone  must  settle 
the  controversy ;  and  birds,  I  tJttink^  for  many  reasons,  are, 
of  all  animaJt  subjects^  by.fer  theproperest  tp  try  them  upon. 
The  structure  of  the  stonijsich  in  birds,  is  as  various  as 
their  outward  form.  In  some  ;it  is  very  fleshy,  thick,  and 
of  a  close  texture,  calledagizzard;  in  others  yesry  thin;  tliough 
of  a  much  larger  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  body,  being 
a  $ort  of  n^mbranoufi  pouch :  in  $Qme,  the  stomach  is  par<^ 
titioned  into  gizzard,,  and  mewbralii^;  and  lastly  in  others  it 
is  all  over  of  a  middle  te;2^ture  ^d  thickness,  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  i    , 

.    The  gizzsurd  is  the  stoipach  which  seems  the  most  favours- 
able  to  the  sysliem.  of  trituration.     Its  thickness,  solidity, 
and  compact  texture,  lead  us  to  think  it  desitined  to  act  with 
a  mighty  force ;  and  birds  that  have  it  are  known  to  sivalloHr 
sand,  gravel,  and  small  flints,  with  other  little  stones,  some 
of  which  are  always  found  within  them.     Such  stomachs 
theriefore  seem  fitted  as  mills  for  grinding  and  braying  the 
grain  they  eat  for  food.    The  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
Academy,  repeated  by  Redi  and  Borelli,  have  further  conr 
£rmed  this  plausible  notion.      Hollow  particles  of ,  glass, 
which  they , gave  to   chickens,    ducks  and  turkeys,   were 
found  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     However  Vali^nieri,  tar 
mous  for  a  mqltitude  of  fine  observations  in  natural  history^ 
and  ever  yeady  to  oppose  popular  prejudices,  could  not  rest 
satisfied  wi(h  these  facts.     He  looKcd  upon  the  resemblance 
between  a  stpn^ach  and  a  mill  as  chimerical ;  be  Could  not  but 
think,  with  a  great  many  others,  that  a  stomach  thus  capable 
pf  grinding  qonj,  must  also  grind  itself  away.    He  consider- 
ed the  reduction  pf  glass  to  powder  as  the  effect  of  a  powers 
ful  dissglvent,  and  toqnd  proofs  thereof  in  the  stomach  of 
an  pstrlch,  which  he  jpdged  incontestable,     I  shall  name 
one  in  particular;  he  there  met  with  bits  of  glass  perforated 
with  a  vast  number  of  hple^  mqre  minute  than  those  of  the 
finest  silver-wire  plates,  v  . 

Having  myself  experienced  how  easily  small  glass  beads 
of  various  size^and  shapes  were  powdered,  without  at  all  ex- 
coriating the  gizzard,  I  caused  chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys 
to  swallow  short  tube?  of  glass,  whi^h  were  about  five  lines 
in  length,  and  four  in  diameter,,  of  which  the  bore  was  about 
twQ  lines.  These,  after  the  death  of  the  fowls,  I  found  no 
longer  to  retain  their  former  shape,  for  they  were  all  split 
asunder  lengthwise.  They  had  resisted  the  pressure  which 
acted  upon  them  inwards,  from  without,  which  must  have 
beep  prodigious  to  have  byoken  them ;  but  ihey  yielded 
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to  that  from  within,  otitwardtf ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their 
splitting  was  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  small  stones 
acting  as  wedges  against  their  extremities.  No  dissolvent 
by  any  conceivable  action  upon  a  tube,  could  have  divided 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts^ 

I  then  got  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes  mdde^  whose  small  diame* 
ter  rendered  them  capable  of  sustaining  mueb  longer  efforts, 
thediameters  of  their  hollow  being,  at  moist,  but  a  line  and 
three  quarters ;  and,  to  add  to  their  strength,  they  were  cover- 
ed a  tine  and  a  half  thick  with  solder,  whtcfa  ateo  closed  up 
their  orifices;  they  were  about  s^ven  lines  long.  I  caused 
a  turkey  to  swallow  one  of  them;  to  anOthdr  I  gave  two; 
dtid  to  a  third  six  at  once.  When  I  open^  these  birds  24 
hours,  and  two  days  after^  I  could  not  find  a  single  tube 
whose  solidity  bad  beenf  proof  a^inst  the  fortse  that  attacked 
it  Thatwhich  had  suffered  the  least  was  gi^ooved  from  end 
to  end  oti  two  opposite  side^;'  most  of  the  rest  were  abso- 
lutely flattened,  andsom^  of  them  in  part  unrolled ;  the  little 
plates  that  had  been  firmly  soldered  to  their  ends,  wer^ 
forced  away,  some  of  them  behig  driven  iiito  the  tubes,  and 
others  pushed  outwards. 

What  a  mighty  resistance  must  the  gizzard  have  been  abte 
to  overcome  in  flattening  these  tubes,  and  producing  the 
other  remarkable  alterations  in  their  figttrte!  The  result  of 
the  different  trials  I  made  upon  the  like  tubes,  may  servfe 
in  some  measure  to  convey  an  idea  of  it:  several  of  these, 
for  instance,  I  squeezed  between  the  cheeks  of  a  vice,  by 
banging  weights  on  the  end  of  the  handte;  AtiA  it  required 
about  437  pounds  to  flatten  them  as  the  gizzard  had  done. 
*  A  large  nut  with  its  shell  is  easily  ground  to  pieces  in  ft 
turkey's  gizzard ;  ^nd  the  recipe  foriattening  them  by  giving 
them  one  or  two  a  day,  is  not  so  ridicolotis  as  may  at  fim 
appear.  I  have  carried  the  point  so  far  ais  to  fbrce  four  and 
twenty  latge  ones  into  a  turkey's  craw  at  once,  where  they 
might  be.  neard  to  rattle,  upon  filliping  the  neck  on  th^ 
outside ;  next  morning  they  were  all  gone,  havihg  under- 
gone the  operation  of  grinding,  in  the  gizzard. 

But  notwithstanding  this  amazing  force  which  the  gizzard 
exerts,  in  g^rinding  the  aliment  It  receives,  does  it  not  re^ 
quire  the  assistance  of  a  dissolvent  ?  And  is  not  such  k 
one  actually  to  be  found  there  ? — ^The  force  of  the  gizzard, 
great  as  it  is,  has  its  limits ;  and  I  have  cast  lead  in  moulds, 
whose  shape  it  could  not  alter.  Into  one  leaden  tube,  left 
open  at  each  end,  I  introduced  a  grain  of  raw  barley,  with 
its  husk  on ;  into  another  a  grain  of  the  same  husked,  and 
into  a  third  a  grain  boiled  till  it  was  ready  to  crack-    Thefse 


tubes  continued  at  least  twei^rfpuir  hpui^,  apd  sometio^^ 
double  that  space,  inatuFkey^s,gizzard;  andthi^  experimenl 
was  repeated  divers  tiines,^-T-7J|jte  graip,  whether  raw  and  ifi 
its  husk,  or  without  the  h^8]f,  or  boiled,  perfectly  retained 
its  figure  and  solidity,  witb9ut  ai>y>  senfiibl^  alteration,  ex- 
cept pjerhap^  a  little  sweliiQg,  such  i^  it  wP^Mve  acquired 
in  any  inoi^t  plaice.  i        :    ,  v  i    i  i  ; 

It  is  well  knQwn  how  qiu^lj;^^  dup)^9  digeiit  ilesh  fpod.  I 
caused  one  to,s]^aUow  %m^ti^]^%dki^  i^ubf  s^i  in^cb  of  whicb 
was  a  bit  of  raw  beef  o^  v§9J,;pf,/tli^  size  Qf/aibarley<^conh 
Wbesi  these  luii^^  werfs  j^^Ji^p  PUt  pfltb^  ^Z2iard,  setv^erai 
hovus  after,  tb^  bits  of^flfs^  ^artr^ted:  frppi  fhem  «tere 
found  no  ways  altered  ^itj^0ar)i)ii<9m0l)i0on$ist«nce^  weigbt, 

or  colour.  ',;>   •>;,i   ;:  :/;]., l      ^.--^    ■■•■■       ^/i'  •;     i    : 

It  is  therefore.  &irly  4^mm)^tiM0d^  Iba^^^ 
we^e  not  <;^niininvited  iPiitbe  ^iz^m^f  .bj^:griiKliQg, :  it  would 
no^be  digested,,  since  no ^diMcd^At-ei^ta)  there,  capable 
of  dividic^  it;  ai^d!t^s^(:jt(|e  pcuntoiDtttiion*  it;  undergoes  in 
the  gizzard,  equal a^ti  i^^^t^to  tbat pf^cokiniiQ' ajoilll^  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  action  of  that  viscus.  I  do  not  however  ima^ 
gine  that  a  sirpple  tritur^iitipn  0f  n^Mn^emtSy  like  corn  milled, 
^  a  perfect  dig/^^tlon^  Jip.^tbat,  I  JdjUnk,  a.  seasoning  of  eer*^ 
tain  iiqqids  is  requisite;  b^t  I  ba^e  nbit  now  lime  to  explaiq 
mv  idea,  mucb  l^ss.tprecijt^  the  &ctson  which  it  is  found- 
ed: nor  have  I  leJISM^e  tp  Temove  the.  principal  difficultv 
tbat  hsKs  been  opposed  tptritMmtion^  namely,  that  a  stomach 
which  can  diykie  exci^edif^^J^r.d  subsitances,  .mu^tdiBstroy 
iuelf;  near  tp  explain  the- juature  of  the  seeming  callous 
membrane  wbicb  Uue^  tb^^^lgi^zatrd'^nPreven  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  giz^^xd  qf  a  specii^3;pflddian  pigeons,  armed. w«th  two 
mills,  thought  to  be  stpue^  but  which,  are  really  hard  horn.  I 
hasten  tberjelpre:  tp  the  estpepiovents  I  have ' made  oci^  the 
membranpus  stopaachs  of  .birds,  of  a  texture  differing  in  all 
respects  from  that  of  gizzards. 

The  partizans  of  trituration,  believing  they  had  suffici^ 
ently  proved  from  the  texture  of  a  bird's  gizzard^  that  diges- 
tion was  effected  by  it,  did  likewise  insist  that  it  was  per- 
formed purely  by  the  ;same  means^  in  the  stomachs  of  other 
animals,  even  in, the  simply  membranous,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  fleshy.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  could  not  be  brought 
|0i  conceive  how  membranous  stomachs  could  be  capable  of 
grinding,  would  have  it,  that,  in  such,  a  dissolvent  was 
alone  sufficient  for.  the  business  of  digestion ;  and  that  it  was 
also  accomplished  the  same  way  in  the  most  fleshy  stomachs. 
It  is  too  comoion  a  presumption  to  imagine  the  laws  of  nature 
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more  uhifurm  than  they  really  are :  and  nat\tithstanding  ii 
has  been  well  proved,  that  digestion  is  done  by  trituration 
in  gizzards,  yet  it  remainsto  beniade  appear  that  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  same  mechani^tti  in  membranous  stomachs. 

Those  of  birds  of  pf e'y  are  the  most  proper  for  affording 
us  information  in  this  matter,  especially  as  they  are  of  the 
kind  nearest  in  relation  to  our  own.  It  is  true  they  swallow 
large  morsels  at  a  tim^,  without  teeth  to  chew ;  in  which 
they  differ  greatly  froin  the  hunfian  species.  I  was  therefore 
desirotis  of  trying  them' Svith  variously  conditioned  tubes; 
and  this  I  tMas  kware  rmight  dawithout  difficulty,  and  even 
without  taking  away  the  life  *fat\y  one  oiF  these  murderers. 
Whoever  has  looked' iilt<)-b<k>bs  of  faltiohry, must  know, 
that  carnivorous  birds  have  a  faculty  of  readily  rejecting  by 
•vbmit,  any  thin^  that' tbeirstohiach  cannot  digest.  If  they 
swallow  feathers^  as  they  v^ry  comtaonly  do,  these  never 
digest,  nor  are  they  evac«iated  through  the  passage  of  the 
excrenoents,  but  vomited  ap:  {  t here fbt-fe- provided  myself 
with  a  parcel  of  tin  tubes,  of  aboUtten  li^bs  loi^g^  and  seven 
•in  bore.  '  ■     •"•  ''  ^  ■  .•.!•;•;<•■■    ■     ' 

A  young  buzzard  of  the  largest  size,  from  whom  I  had 
pluclced  some  of  tbequills  of  his  wings  to  confiiie  him  to  my 
^rden,  was  destined  to  undergo  the  several  trials  I  judged 
nt  to  be  made  on  the  carnivorous  kind :  and  the  first  that 
was  resolved  upon  was  to  make  bin)  swiLllow  one  of  the  said 
tubes,  open  at  the  ends.  Theil'size  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  any  great  resistance,  insPbttiuch  that  they  might  be 
squeezed  together  by  the  bare  pressure  of  tire  finger  and 
thumb.  The  gizzard  of  a  turkey  would  not  have  only 
flattened  such  a  tube,  but  broken  itinto  pieces.  The  buzzard, 
then  confined  under  a^  hen  coop,  vomited  it  up,  after  about 
24  hours,  exactly  in  the  same  conditioti  it  was  swallowed^ 
without  the  least  distinguishable  niark  of  any  friction  it  had 
undergone.  This  experiment,  which  had  convinced  me, 
that  irthe  bird's  stomach  bad  any  force  of  trituration,  it  was 
extremely  weak  in  comparison  of  that  of  a  gizzard,  induced 
me  to  satisfy  myself  forthwith  if  a  dissolvent  might  not  there 
be  employed  instead  of  it  I  shall  mention  the  precautions 
I  made  use  of  in  order  incontestabiy  to '  prevent  decep- 
tion, i  ! 

At  each  end  of  the  tube  I  fastened  a  kind  of  grate,  by 
means  whereof  the  included  food  was  secured  from  any  mo- 
tion which  could  possibly  be  produced  in  the  stomach;  so 
that  nothing  but  a  dissolvent  could  act  upon  it.  All  that 
seemed  liable  to  doubt  waSy  that  if  a  dissolvent  did  really 
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ireside  in  the  stomach,  whether  it  might  not  be  in  too  small 
a  quantity  for  enough  of  it  to  get  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  act 
xuccesstuily  ? 

The  very  slender  opinion  that  my  first  experiment  had 
impressed  upon  me  of  a  force  of  pressure  in  the  buzzard's 
stomach,  made  me  Imagine  that  a  grating  of  fine  linen 
thread  might  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose;  and  therefore  I 
took  a  thread,  arid  by  applying  it  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  Wound  it  i*ound,  ko  that  at  every  turn  it  passed  over 
the  centres  bflKfe  open  ends,  and fohned  meshes,  which 
instead  of  squares,  as  usual,  \^ere  Ciitiilair  sectofsj  pointed 
"at  the-iiirttre.'  and  widest  at  the  dirciimferencre  of  ihe^nds 
^of  the  ttibe;  yet  soiclose  there,  ^s  not'to  allow  a  free  pas'- 
skge  tb^ny  thing  more  than  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
lirte  in  diameter.  The  turns  which  fornSed  the  grates,  and 
wliicih  I'ciall  lohgitudiTial,  were  kept'  right  with  transVersal 
x)nes  which  formed  k  sort  of  girdle ^i'bout  thte  inlddte  pirt  of 
the  length  o^  the!  tube-  ' 

:  The  btik^ard  w*hichThad  made  to  swallow  the  first  tube 
filled  with  ft^h,  ^rid  grated  at  the  ends,  disgorged  it  in 
about  i^4hoiirs,  without  one  bf  the  threads  being  broken  or 
pntin  the  least  out'of  its  place,  orany  of  the  meshes  stretched 
wider.  As  soon  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  one  end  of  the  tube  I 
was  fully  convii]ced  of  the  reality  of  a  dissolvent  in  this  bird's 
stomacli,  capable  of  itself  to  effect  digestion:  for  at  first 
view,  I  perceived,  within,  a  very  soft  greyish  white  paste, 
a  little  of  which  I  took  put  with  a  point  of  a  penknife,  and 
squeezing  it  between  my  fore  finger  and  thumb  found  it  ex- 
ceeding tender,  resembling  the  finest!  clay,  moistened  to  an 
equal  degree.  I  could  observe  nothing  grutnous,  nor  any 
diversity  of  cofour  or  consistence,  that  had  the  least  resem- 
blance of  the  fragments  of  fleshy  fibres.  Havirig,  by  degrees, 
gotten  it  all  out,  I  found  there  was  as  much  as  about  half 
filled  the  tube,  and  I  discovered  therein  somewhat  of  a 
slightly  reddish  substance,  which  had  rather  a  more  solid 
xronsistence  than  the  rest.  It  surrounded  the  remains  of  the  bit 
of  beef,  and  was  nearly  of  the  natural  colour.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  beef  I  washed  gently  to  clear  it  from  the 
reddish  paste;  and  then  it  did  not  appear  to  be  above  an 
eighth  part  of  what  I  had  put  into  the  tube. 

in  making  a  second  experiment  I  pook  care  to  weioh 
exactly  the  bit  of  beef  to  be  inclosed  in  the  tube,  which 
was  more  than  47,  but  not  quite  48  grains.  This  tube, 
which  had  a  grating  at  the  ends,  like  the  first,  remained  in  the 
buzzard's  stomach  almost  as  long  again  as  any  of  the  others ; 
for  it  was  not  ejected  in  less  than  4*4  or  4^  hours.    The 
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digestion  of  the  flesh  had  time  to  be  more  completely  per- 
formed, and  I  made  no  doubt  of  finding  it  so*  Upon  cut- 
ting the  thread  and  removing  the  gratings,  I  looked  through 
the  tube,  as  through  a  prospect  glass,  and  perceived  it  to 
be  above  half  empty  througpout  the  virhole  length ;  so  that  it 
seemed  plain  that  there  could  not  be  so  much  matter  in  the 
cavity,  as  I  had  introduced*  The  greatest  part  I  found  tp 
be  a  whitish  grey  pap  of  a  much  slenderer  consistence  than 
the  paste  of  the  former  experiment  It  was  indeed  liquid, 
and  so  far,  it  is  probable,  part  of  it  might  haye  escaped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  grating. 

There  was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  the  beef  remain* 
ing  under  its  first  form,  but  of  a  much  paler  hue,  and  not  of 
so  firm  a  consistence.  It  was  parted  into  three  so  piinute 
morsels,  that  being  washed  ana  gently  drained^  and  then 
weighed,  they  were  but  six  grains,  or  an  eighth  of  the 
origmal.    They  were  so  very  tender  as  to  manifest  an  ap- 

Eroaching  dissolution ;  for  having  put  them  in  the  palm  of  my 
and,  and  worked  them  tendeny  with  the  top  of  a  finger, 
as  with  a  pestle,  they  immediately  became  as  a  paste. 

In  both  the  experiments,  the  pap,  the  paste,  and  the  small 
portion  of  remaining  flesh,  had  not  the  least  ill  scent  of 
tainted  meat;  they  only  smelled  a  little  faint,  but  not  at  all 


strong. 


It  was  natural  to  desire  to  know  how  far  the  power  of  this 
dissolvent  could  exert  itself,  whose  existence  had  been 
sufficiently  proved;  and  if  it  were  capable  of  acting  eflPec- 
tually  upon  bones.  Those  which  I  first  made  trial  of  were 
pf  the  softest  kind,  namely  of  a  chicken  a  month  old,  no 
-bigger  than  a  quail.  I  filled  the  tube  with  six  pieces^  four 
whereof  were  of  the  wings,  the  other  of  the  thighs,  cut  to 
a  fit  length  for  the  reception.  They  weighed  altogether 
but  26  grains.  The  tube  being  grated  as  before,  t  made 
the  buzzard  swallow  it.  It  remained  in  his  stomach  not 
more  than  24  hours;  after  which,  upon  taking  off  the  grating 
and  looking  for  the  bones,  I  could  not  perceive  the  least  re- 
mains of  them.  It  seemed  that  they  had  undergone  a  quicker 
and  easier  digestion  than  the  flesh ;  for  there  was  nothing 
left  in  the  tube  but  a  little  gelatinous  substance,  most  of 
which  adhered  to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  gratings. 

In  another  trial  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  hardest  of  bones, 
the  rib  of  an  ox ;  two  pieces  of  which  I  inclosed  in  the  tube. 
There  was  none  of  the  cavernous  cellular  part  about  them, 
but  all  as  compact  as  ivory,  weighing  40  grains.  These 
resisted  the  dissolvent  more  than  the  tender  ones  had 
done;  for  after  24  tfouys  they  had  Iq^t  but.  18  4j;i:ai9s,  Mt 
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dtout  half  their  weight;  Each  bone  had  a  small  drop  of  g<e-» 
latinonis  matter  at  either  end,  being  doubtless  part  of  the 
substance  which  had  been  dissoWed.  That  which  remained 
under  the  form  6f  bone,  was  hard;  and  these  two  fragments 
were  not  entirely  dissoired,  that  is,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  less  than  four  grains,  after  having,  been  twice  more  intro^^ 
duced  into  the  bird^s  stomach. 

•^  The  true  carnivorous  birds,  such  as  our  buzzard,  feed 
only  on  theflesh  of  other  birds,  and  that  of  quadrupeds  and 
i*eptiles:  no  degree  of  hunger  will  induce  them  to  swallow 
gr^in  of  any  kind.  Is  this  because  the  dissolvent  of  their 
imMSOs^chs  can  act  only  upon  flesh  and  bones,  and  not  upoti 
vegetable  pirodiH^tions  I  Nature  has  taught  animals  infallible 
lessons,  subh  as  they  most  ^and  in  need  of,  and  which  they 
never^oitiit  to  pursue.  It  was  reasonable  therefore  to  presume^ 
dnd  curious  to  be  satisfied,  that  this  dissolvent  in  the  bu2« 
^atd^s  stomach,  of  such  efficacy  upon  flesh  and  bones,  would 
fail  trpon  substant^  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  have 
already  related  an  experiment,  several  times  repeated^ 
which  seems  to  prove  it.  The  thread  gratings  of  our  tubes 
always  remained  entire,  without  damage  to  any  single  twist. 
The  tubes,  however,  indicated  very  easy  means  of  proving 
the  power  df  the  dissolvent  on  vegetable  substances,  which 
seemed  less  capable  of  opposing  it,  than  strons^  and  dry 
fibres  of  plants.  I  gave  several  tubes,  filled  with  corns  of 
wheat  and  barley,  to  the  buzzard,  both  in  the  husk  and 
witfaoat  it,  and  also  boiled.  In  others  I  put  a  bit  of  the 
crumb  of  bread,  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  stuck  with  difi*erent 

S rains ;  and  lastly,  one  half  of  another  tube  was  filled  with 
6sh,  and  the  other  half  with  com.  None  of  these  experi- 
ments discovered  the  least  alteration  in  any  one  grain  of 
com  by  the  dissolvent  All  came  out  as  they  were  put  in, 
Saving  a  little  swelling,  such  as  would  have  been  from  alike 
continuance  in  any  damp  place.  Thcwcrumb  of  bread  seemed 
to  have  been  a  little  operated  upon,  as  though  it  had  been 
chewed,  but  it  was  not  converted  to  a  paste,  as  the  flesh 
Was,  that  was  included  along  with  the  grain. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  dissolvent  can  operate  but 
little  more  on  fruit  than  on  grain.  A  piece  of  npe  omnge 
pear  weighing  29  grains,  after  remaining  24  hours  in  the 
buzzard's  stomach,  came  out  unaltered;  appearing  only  a 
jittle  macerated  from  the  warmth  it  was  confined  in.  It 
tasted  somewhat  aigre  and  had  lost  only  four  grains  of  its 
weight. 

•   Now  what  must  be  the  tiature  of  this  liquor,  which  has 
the  like  power  on  flesh  and  bones  as  aqua  r^gia  oi\  •^oUk^  %xi4 
VOL.  u.  F  i   ' 
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can  do  no  more  with  vegetables,  than  that  menstruKm  cati 
do  with  silver?  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  procure  enough  of 
this  dissolving  liquor  to  furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of  trials 
to. discover  its  several  properties;  but  our  tubes  which 
have  stood  us  so  much  in  stead  in  examining  into  the  affair  of 
digestion,  so  far  can  supply  us  as  to  furnish  proof  enough  of 
its  nature.  If  a  tube  were  filled  with  a  sponge,  a  substance 
which  no  bird  of  prey  feeds  upon,  and  which,  from  what  has 
appeared  above,  his  stomach  cannot, digest;  it  should  seem 
probable  that  it  would  imbibe  the  dissolvent,  .In- short,  I 
introduced  several  bits  into  a  tube,  i  taking  tare  not  tQ  press 
them  too  close  together,  and  grated  up  ,the  ends*,.  These 
the  buzzard  Swallowed,  and  rej  ected  as  usual.  Tlve  sponge, 
before  it  was  |)ut  in,  vveighed  only  13  grains ;  but  taken  out 
of  the  tube  it  weighed  63.  Here  then  were  50  grains  qf  the 
liquor,  which  I  could  easily  squeeze  into  a  vessel  proper  for 
keeping  it.  This  experiment  suffices  to  she^  that,  w^ 
may  become  masters  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  .A 
buzzard  may  be  made  to  swallow  twp  or  three  tu|;)es  filled 
with  sponge  in  a  day.  But  if,  instead  of  a  buzzards  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  l)y  a  vulture  or  eagle,  it  might  i;iot  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  good  glass-full  of  the  dissolvent. 

1753,  July,  Jug,  itndSepL  D£  Reaumur. 


XIV.  The  Cause  of  the  Liisti-e  or  Resplendency  of  the  3e.a*water 
in  the  Night  time,  discovered  and  explained* 

The  splendour  of  the  sea  water  during  the  night,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  admiration,  ai^d  upon  the  coasts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Chioggia,  it  is  particularly  re- 
markable: at  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the  brilliant 
images  of  the  fixed  stars  were  reflected  by  the  sea,  and 
when  the  sea  is  agitated  by  winds,  or  pie^ceed  by  the  strokes 
of  oars,  this  brightness  betomes  much  more  vivid  and  copi- 
ous, especially  in  places  abounding  with  the  alga  ^larina,  or 
$^W  we^d.  This  beautiful  phenomenon,  which  cpfitinues  in 
our  parts,  from  the  beginning  of  summer  till  ai^tumn,  hath 
often  engaged  my  attention,  and  at  length  excited  an 
earnest  desire  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true  cause  of  it. 

Qne  fine  summer  night  I  walked  put  upon  the  sea-shore,, 
and  after  having obsei-ved  this  shining  water  for  some  time,  I 
took  a  vessel  full  of  it  home  with  me.  1  placed  it  in  a  dark 
room,  and  observed,  that  as  often  as  I  disturbed  and  agitated 
liii?  fv^ter  with  my  hand,  a  very  bright  light  issued  frou^  ic 
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I  then  passed  the  water  through  a  very  close- woven  linen 
cloth,  to  try  if  iti  would  still  retain  its  splen do u^ after  sdch  ia 
percolation.  But,  notwithstanding  I  shook  and  agitated  h 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  I  could  not  excite  the  least  lu- 
minousness  in  it.  The  linen  cloth,  however,  afforded  the 
most  charming  spectacle  imaginable.  It  was  covered  with  an 
infinity  of  lucid  particles ;  a  proof  that  the  water  owed  its 
splendour  to  certain  heterogeneous  shining  corpuscles,  copi^ 
ously  disseminated  thmughit.  These  corpuscles  are  also 
very  numerous  upon  the  leaves  of  the  alga;  from  some  leaves 
I  have  shaken  off  thirty  at  least.  • 

To  the  naked  eye  they  appearstnailer  than  the  finest  hairs; 
their  colour  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  addtheir  substance  delicate 
beyond  imagination.  But  having  a  mind  to  examine  them 
more  curiously,  I  furnished  myself  with  a  good  microscope, 
and  was  soon  convinced  that  these  luminous  atoms  are  really 
living  animals  of  a  very  singular  structure;  and,  from  the 
briglithess  of  their  lustre,  I  thought'  myself  authorised  to 
ndjne  them  marine  gloW'Worms.^  ^ 

These  little  animals,  simitar  in  some  respect  to  caterpillars, 
and  other  insects  of  that  species,  are  composed  of  eleven 
articulations,  or  annuli,  a  number  which,  according  to  the 
celebrated  J^a/pt^Ai^  is  peciiliar  to  the  whole  vermicular 
race.  Upon  these  annuli,  and  near  the  belly  of  the  animal^ 
are  a  sort  of  small  fins  or  wipgs,  which  seem  to  be  the  in- 
istruments  of  its  motion.  It  has  two  small  horns  issuing  ixom, 
the  fore  part  of  its  head,  and  its  tail  is  cleft  in  twa 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  worms  are  most  nu* 
merous  where  i the  alga  abounds^  Upon  this  weed  theV  ap"- 
pear  ^about  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  soon  after  multiply 
prodigiously,  and  Spread  themselve^  over  thewhole  surfece 
of  the  waters.  It  is  probably  the  heat  ^f:  the  season  thai: 
x;auses  these  ^nimals  to  lay  their  eggs,  it  having  the  same  in*^ 
fiuence  upon  other  aquatic!  insects^  according  to  the  disco>- 
veries  of  the  learned  Mr.  Derham«^  We  learn  also  from  M. 
de  Reaumur's  observations,  that: .'terrestrial  insects  of  tbii» 
species,  shihe  only  in  the  heightb  of  summer,  and  tlia^ 
their  shiniog  is  caused  by  a  particular  effervescence  excited 
in  them  during  the  time  of  .their  copulation. 

We  read  of  shining  flies,  which  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  give  light  to  travellers  in  the  hottest  nights  of  sum- 
mer. We  are  told  too  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Indies, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  shining  worms,  which,  in  very 
hot  nights,  emit  luminous  particles  so  copiously  that  the 
bushes  and  thickets  seem  to  be  on  fire.  But  in  one  respect 
cttir  marine  glow-worms  excel  all  tlieir  lucid  liv^\Jnx^xtQ»l^^ 
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terre^rial  species^  for  these  latter  emit  li^ht  only  at  a.  par* 
ticillar  spot  near  the  tail,  whereas  the  whole  body  o^  the 
former  is  luminous.  There  is  also  one  further  particular  to 
be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  marine  animals,  which 
is,  that  they  do  not  emit  the  least  light  so  long  as  they  are 
still  and  motionless,  but  the  parts  of  their  little  bodies  ar^ 
^no  sooner  moved  and  agitated,  than  they  begin  to  sparkle 
^th  a  very  extraordinary  lustare.  From  tience  may  we  not 
conclude,  that  their  shining  depends  upon  their  motion, 
and  is  probably  excited  by  a  strong  vibration  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  their  bodies,  since  the  luminous  effusions,  6r 
corruscations,  seem  to  be  exactfy  proportionable  to  the 
briskness  and  vigour  of  their  motions. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  too,  d»at  when  one  of  these  little 
animals  is  cut  to  pieces,  every  piece  emitb  a  vivid  light  for 
some  time^  prc^ably  so  k)ng  as  the  convulsive  motion  of  the 
dying  parts  continues;  for  We  know  that  the  parts  of  certaih 
Jishes  and  insects  will  continue  to  move  some  time  after  they 
have  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

After  this^  we  need  not  wonder  that  manners  and  fisher- 
men foretel  a  storm^  or  change  of  weather,  when  they  see 
the  sea  and  lakes  sfaAoe  in  an  unusual  manner;  for  at  such 
times  it  may  beexpected  that  these  tittle  animals  are  agitated 
and  disturbed  itiore  than  csommon.  The  same  thing  is  ob^ 
«ervable  in  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  which  are  stiongly 
alfected  upon  an  approaching  alti^ration  of  the  weather,  ana 
fly  about  m  great  disorder. 

Many  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  have  imaghied  diat 
the  luminousness  of  the  sea*water,  in  the  night  season,  is, 
occasioned  by  some  electric  matter.-- — *The  sur£^ce  of  the 
sea,  say  they,  having  been  exposed  all  the  summer  to  the 
impulse  and  action  of  the  solar  rays,  whe^n  it  begins  to  be 
agitated  by  the  autumnal  winds,  throws  out  luminous  sparks. 
perfectly  similar  to  those  which  issue  from  electrical  bo- 
dies.* But  ocular  demonstration  now  convinces  us  that  this 
brightness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  little  animals.  The 
shining  of  these  animals  may  indeed  proceed  from  electric 
matter  contained  in  them,  and  agitatea  by  vibration  or  some 
other  internal  motion;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine. 

1753,  Nov. 
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XV.  Eiectficity  in  Cats. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  which  has  so  many  sur- 
prising properties,  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial ;  the  last  is  to  be  obtained  from  all  bodies  naturally 
susceptible  of  it,  as  glass,  &c.  in  which  the  property  lies 
dormant  till  excited  to  act  by  friction,  or  some  other  yioleht 
motion. 

Natural  electricity  is  common  almost  to  all  animals,  espe- 
cially those  destined  to  catch  their  prey  by  night:  cats  have 
this  property  in  the  greatest  degree  of  any  animal  we  are 
acquainted  with;  their  fur  or  hair  is  surprisingly  electrical. 
If  it  be  gently  raised  up  it  avoids  the  touch  till  it  be  forced 
to  it,  and  by  stroking  their  backs  in  the  dark,  the  emanations 
of  electrical  fire  are  extremely  quick  and  vibrative  from  it, 
followed  by  a  crackling  noise  as  from  glass  tubes  when  their 
electrical  atmosphere  is  struck.  It  appears  to  me  of  singu- 
lar use  to  animals  destined  to  catch  their  prey  in  the  dark ; 
they  give  a  sudden  and  quick  erection  to  their  fur,  which 
raises  the  electrical  fire,  and  this,  by  its  quickness  rushing 
along  the  long  pointed  hairs  over  their  eyes,  and  illuminat- 
ing the  pupilla,  enables  them  to  perceive  and  seize  their 
prey.  It  would  he  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
wild  sort  that  catch  their  prey  with  the  paw,  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  vibrations  of  electrical  fire.  The  cat  is  the 
only  domestic  animal  of  that  species ;  but  such  a  discovery 
in  the  ferocious  kind,  would  still  be  an  additional  demon<- 
stratlon  of  that  infinite  wisdom,  so  easily  discoverable  in  the 
most  minute  operations  of  all  the  works  of  God,  and  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  proper  end. 

1  am  yours,  &c. 

nsiy  March.  Q. 


XVI.  Heads  for  a  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  Queries  are  proposed  to  Gentlemen  in  the  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  reside,  with  a  view  of  obtain* 
ing,  from  their  Answers,  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  An- 
tiquities and  Natural  History  of  our  Country,  than  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

1.  What  is  the  ancient  and  modern  name  of  the  parish, 
und  its  etymology  ? 
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2.  By  what  parishes  is  it  bounded,  E.  W.  N.  and  S.  and 
what  is  its  length  and  breadth  ? 

3.  What  number  of  hamlets  or  villages  are  in  it  ?  their 
names  and  situation  ? 

4.  What  are  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants? 

5.  What  number  of  people  have  been  married,  christened, 
and  buried,  for  the  space  of  20  vears  last  past,  compared 
with  the  first  20  years  of  the  register  ?  When  did  the  re- 
gister begin  ?  If  there  are  any  curious  remarks  made  therein, 
please  to  give  an  account  thereof. 

6.  In  what  manor,  diocese,  deanery,  and  himdred,  does 
the  church  stand? 

7.  Is  it  dedicated  to  any  saint,  and  when  and  by  whom 
was  it  built  ? 

8.  Of  what  materials  is  it  built,  has  it  a  tower  or  spire  ? 

9.  What  are  its  dimensions,  number  of  aisles,  cnancels, 
chapels,  and  bells,  and  the  inscriptions  thereon  ? 

10.  What  may  the  living  be  computed  to  be  worth  ? 

11.  Is  it  a  rectory  or  a  vicarage,  and  who  are  the  present 
and  past  incumbents,  as  far  back  as  you  can  trace  ? 

i2.  Who  is  the  present  or  former  patron  ? 

13.  Are  there  any  and  what  lands  belonging  to  the  glebe 
or  vicarajje  ? 

14.  If  a  vicarage,  who  is  possessed  of  the  great  tythes, 
what  may  their  reputed  value  be,  and  is  any  modus  paid 
thereout,  and  to  whom  ? 

15.  Are  there  any  and  what  manors  in  the  parish,  and  to 
whom  do  they  belong  ? 

16.  Are  there  any  vaults  or  burial  places  peculiar  to  any 
ancient  or  other  families  ?  What  are  they,  and  to  whom  do 
they  belong  ? 

17.  Are  there  any  ancient  or  modern  remarkable  monu- 
ments, or  grave  stones,  in  the  church  or  chancel,  &c.  ? 
Please  to  give  the  inscriptions  and  arms,  if  any,  on  the 
same,  if  worthy  notice,  esj)ecially  if  before  the  16th 
cebtury. 

18.  Are  there  any  remarkable  ones  in  the  churchyard? 
Please  to  give  an  account  what  they  are.  Are  there  any 
paintings  in  the  windows  either  of  ngures  or  arms?  Add  a 
copy  or  description. 

19.  Are  there  any  tables  of  benefactions  or  other  inscrip- 
tions which  are  worthy  notice,  on  any  of  the  walls  of  the 
church,  either  within  or  without  ?  Please  to  insert  them  at 
full  length. 

20.  Are  there  any  particular  customs  or  privileges  or  re- 
mari^abJ^  tenures  in  any  of  the  manors  in  the  parish? 
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21.  What  number  of  gentlemen's  houses,  farms  and  cot- 
tages, may  be  in  the  parish  ? 

22.  What  ancient  manor  or  mansion  house,  seats,  or  vil- 
'  las,  are  in  the  parish  ? 

23.  Is  there  any  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  how  is  it 
supported,  and  who  is  the  present  and  late  incumbent,  and 
of  what  value  may  the  cure  be  supposed  to  be  ? 

24.  Are  there  any  annual  or  other  processions,  perambu- 
lations, or  any  hospital,  alms,  or  school  house;  by  whom 
and  when  founded,  and  who  has  the  right  of  putting  people 
into  them  ? 

25.  Have  you  any  wake,  Whitsun-ale,  or  other  custonhs 
of  that  sort  used  in  the  parish  ? 

26.  Is  there  any  great  road  leading  through  the  parish, 
and  from  what  noted  places  ? 

27.  What  common,  or  quantity  of  waste  land  may  be  in 

*  the  parish  ? 

28.  What  are  the  present  or  ancient  prices  of  provisions, 
^  beef,  veal,  inutton,  latab,  pork,  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  chicken, 

rabbits,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  ? 

29.  What  is  generally  a  day's  wages  for  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry artd  other  work,  and  what  per  day  for  carpenter?, 
bricklayers,  masons,  tijiilors,  &c.  ? 

30.  what  is  usually  th^  fufel  ?  Is  it  coal,  wood,  heath,  furz^, 

*  turf,  peat,  or  what;  and  the  prices  paid  on  the  spot  ? 

31.  What  distance  is  it  fi'om  London  and  the  chief  towns 
'round,  and  what  is  the   price   of  carriage  per  hundred- 
weight? 

32.  Are  there  any  tros^es,  or  obelisks,  or  anything  df 
that  nature  erected  in  the  parish  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  remains  or  ruins  of  monasteries  or  re- 
'Jfgious  houses  ?  Give  the  best  account  thereof  you  can. 

34.  Are  there  any  Rotnan,  Saxon,  or  Danish  castles, 
camps,  altars,  roads,  forts,  or  other  pieces  of  antiquity  re- 
maining in  your  parish  ;  what  are  they,  and  what  traditions 
are  there,  or  historical  accounts  of  them  ? 

35.  Have  there  been  any  medals,  coins,  or  other  pieces 
of  antiquity  dug  up  in  your  parish;  when  and  by  whom,  and 
in  whose  custody  are  they  ? 

36.  Have  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  fought,  on 
what  spot,  by  whom,  when,  and  what  traditions  are  there 
relating  thereto  ? 

37.  Has  the  parish  given  either  birth  or  burial  to  any  man, 
eminent  for  learning  or  other  remarkable  or  valuable  quali- 
fications? 

38.  Are  there  in  any  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  in  thit  ^mA.^ 
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any  remarkable  historical  pictures,  or  portraits  of  emuient 
persons,  any  curious  statues,  busts,  &c.  or  other  things 
worthy  notice  ? 

39.  Are  there  any  parks  or  warrens,  the  number  of  deer, 
and  extent  of  the  park,  &c.  any  heronries,  decoys,  or  fish- 
eries ? 

40.  Do  any  rivers  rise  in  or  run  through  the  parish,  which 
are  they ;  if  navigable,  what  sort  of  boats  are  used  on  them, 
and  what  is  the  price  of  carriage  per  hundred  or  ton,  to  yoiir 
parish  ? 

41.  Are  there  any,  and  what  bridges,  how  are  they  sup- 
ported, by  private  or  public  cost,  of  what  materials,  what 
number  of  piers,  or  arches,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
bridge  and  width  of  the  arches  ? 

42.  Are  there  any  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  have  any  been 
opened,  and  what  has  been  found  therein  ? 

43.  Are  there  any  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  parish, 
and  what  number  of  hands  are  employed  ? 

44.  What  markets  or  fairs  are  kept  in  the  parish,  whit 
commodities  are  chiefly  brought  for  sale;  if  any  of  the  ma- 
nufactures or  produce  of  the  country,  live  cattle,  or  other 
things,  what  toll  is  paid,  and  to  whom,  and  where  are  they 
kept? 

45.  Is  there  any  statute  fair  fc»r  hiring  of  servants,  and 
how  long  has  it  been  established ;  what  are  the  usual  wages 
for  men  and  maids,  &c.  for  each  branch  of  husbandly  ? 

46.  Are  there  in  any  of  the.  gentlemen's  houses,  or  oji 
their  estates,  any  pictures  which  give  insight  into  any  his- 
torical facts,  or  any  portraits  of  n^n  eminent  for  any  art, 
science,  or  literature;  any  statues,  bustoes,  or  other  memo« 
rial  which  will  give  any  light  to  past  transactions  ? 

47.  Are  there  any  and  what  dissenting  meetings  in  the 
parish,  and  what  number  of  each  sect  may  be  in  th^  parish? 

Queries  relathig  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Parish. 

1.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  ps^ishi 
is  it  flat  or  hilly,  rocky  or  mountainous? 

2.  Do  the  lands  consist  of  woods,  arable,  pasture,  meadow, 
heath,  or  what? 

3.  Are  they  fenny  or  moorish,  boggy  or  firm  ? 

4.  Is  there  sand,  clay,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  loam,  or  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  lakes,  meers,  or  waters,  what  are  they, 
their  depth,  where  do  they  rise,  and  whither  do  they  run  ? 
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6.  Are  there  any  subterraneous  rivers^  which  appear  in 
one  place,  then  sinK  hito  the  earthy  and  rise  again  ? 

7.  Are  diere  any  mineral  springs,  frequented  for  the 
drinking  the  waters;  what  are  they ;  at  what  seasons  of  the 
year  reckoned  best,  and  what  distempers  are  they  fre- 
quented for? 

8.  Are  there  any  periodical  springs,  which  rise  and  fall, 
ebb  and  flow;  at  what  seasons?  Give  the  best  account  you 
can. 

9.  Are  there  any  mills  on  the  rivers ;  to  what  uses  are  they 
employed? 

10.  Are  there  any  and  what  mines;  what  are  they,  to 
whom  do  they  belong,  what  do  they  produce? 

11.  Have  you  any  marble,  moorstone,  or  other  stone  of 
any  sort;  how  is  it  got  out,  and  how  worked  ? 

J2.  What  sorts  of  manure  or  amendment  do  they  chiefly 
use  for  their  land,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it  on  the  spot? 
'  13.  What  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  lands,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  or  what? 

14.  Are  there  any  hop  or  cherry  gardens,  and  what  is  the 
price  on  the  spot? 

15.  What  sorts  of  fish  do  the  rivers  produce,  what  quan- 
tities, and  what  prices  on  the  spot,  apa  in  what  seasons  are 
they  best? 

1 6.  Are  there  any  remarkable  caves,  or  grottoes,  natural 
or  artificial?  Give  the  best  description  and  account  thereof 
you  can. 

17.  Are  there  any  and  what  quantities  of  saffron,  woad, 
teasels,  or  other  vegetables  of  that  sort,  growing  in  tlie 
parish,  and  the  prices  they  sell  for  on  the  spot? 

18.  Is  the  parish  remarkable  for  breeding  any  cattle  of 
remarkable  qualities,  size,  or  value,  and  what? 

19.  Are  tner^  any  apple  orchards  in  the  uarisb,  do  they 
make  any  cyder,  or  what  sort  is  it,  and  if  sold,  what  may  it 
be  worth  a  bogsb^d  on  the  spot  ? 

20.  Are  there  any  chalk  pits,  sand  or  gravel  pits,  or  other 
openings  in  the  parish,  $md  what? 

21.  On  digging  wells  or  otber  openings,  what  strata  of 
soil  do  they  meet  w(th,  and  how  thick  is  each  ? 

22.  How  low  do  the  springs^  lie,  and  what  sort  of  wiitcr 
do  you  meet  with  in  the  several  parts  of  the  parish  ? 

23 •  Is  there  any  marl,  fuller^s  earth,  potter  s  earth,  or  loam, 
or  any  other  remarkable  soils,  as  ochre,  &c.? 

24.  Is  there  any  bitumen,  naptha,  or  other  substances 
of  that  nature  found  in  the  earth  ? 
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25.  What  is  the  general  price  paid  for  lands,  arable^ 
meadow,  pasture,  &c.  ? 

26.  Does  the  parish  produce  any  quantities  of  timber^  of 
what  sort,  and  what  are  the  prices  on  the  spot,  per  load  or 
ton  ? 

27.  What  are  the  methods  of  tillage,  what  sorts^  of  plonghs, 
&c.  are  used  ? 

28.  Are  any  quantities  of  sheep  raised  or  fed  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  on  what  do  they  chiefly  feed  ? 

29.  Are  the  people  of  the  country  remarkable  for  strength, 
&ize,  complexion,  or  any  bodily  or  natural  qualities  ? 

30.  What  are  the  diversipns  chiefly  used  by  the  gentry, 
as  well  as  the  country  people  on  particular  occasions? 

31.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  air;  is  it  moist  or  dry, 
healthy  or  subject  to  produce  agues  and  fevers,  and  at  what 
time  is  it  reckoned  most  so  ?  And,  if  you  can,  account  for 
the  causes. 

32.  Are  there  any  petrifying  springs  or  waters  that  incru$t 
bodies,  what  are  they  ? 

33.  Are  there  any  hot  waters  or  wells  for  bathing,  and  for 
what  distempers  frequented  ? 

34.  Are  ther^  ^ny  figured  stones,  such  as  echinitae,  be- 
lemnitaB,  &c.  Any  having  the  impression  of  plants  or  fishes 
on  them,  or  any  fossil  iparine  bodies,  such  as  shells,  corals, 
&c.  or  any  petrified  parts  of  animals :  where  ^re  they  found, 
and  what  are  they  ? 

35.  Is  any  part  of  the  parish  subject  to  inundations  or 
land  floods?  Give  the  best  account,  if  any  things  of  that  na- 
ture have  happened)  and  when. 

36.  Hath  there  been  any  remarkable  mischief  done  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  storms,  or  whirlwinds,  when  and 
what? 

37.  Are  there  any  remarkable  echoes ;  where  and  vvh^t 
are  they  ? 

38.  Have  any  remarkable  phenomena  been  obs.erved  in' 
the  air,  and  what? 

If  the  Pabvish  h  on  the  Sea  €oasU 

39.  What  sort  of  a  shore,  flat,  sandy,  hij^b,  or  rocky  ? 

40.  What  sorts  of  fish  are  caught  there,  m  what  quantity, 
at  what  prices  sold,  when  most  in  season,  how  taken,  and  to 
what  market  sent  ? 

41.  What  other  sea  animals,  plants,  spOhgesy  corab^  shellsj 
&c.  are  found  on  or  near  the  coasts  J 
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42.  Are  there  any  remarkable  sea  weeds  used  for  manure' 
of  land,  or  curious  on  any  other  account  ? 

43.  What  are  the  courses  of  the  tides  on  the  shore,  or  oflT 
at  sea,  the  currents  at  a  mile's  distance,  and  other  things 
worthy  remark  ? 

44.  What  number  of  fishing  vessels,  of  what  sort,  how 
navigated,  and  whatnumberof  hands  are  therein  the  parish  ? 

45.  How  many  ships  and  of  what  burthen  belong  to  the 
parish  ? 

46.  Are  there  any  and  what  light-houses,  beacons,  or 
land-marks? 

47.  What  are  the  names  of  the  creeks,  bays,  harbours^ 
headlands,  sands^  or  islands  near  the  coasts  ? 

48.  Have  there  been  any  remarkable  battles  or  sea  fights 
near  the  coasts,  and  when  did  any  remarkable  wrecks  or 
accidents  happen,  which  can  give  light  to  any  historical 
facts  ? 

49.  If  you  are  in  a  city,  give  the  best  account  you  cati 
procure  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  the  place ;  if  remark- 
able for  its  buildings,  age,  walls,  sieges,  charters,  privileges, 
immunities,  gates,  streets,  markets,  fairs,  the  number  of 
churches,  wards,  and  guilds,  or  companies,  or  fraternities,  or 
clubs  that  are  remarkable;  how  it  is  governed  ;  if  it  sends 
members  to  parliament,  in  whom  does  the  choice  lie,  and 
what  number  of  Votes  may  there  have  been  a^  the  last  poll, 

1755,  April, 


XVII.  Account  of  an  Inflammable  Well. 

Mr.  Urban,  Coalbrookdale,  June  25,  1755. 

In  consequence  of  your  inquiry  after  natural  curiosities,  t 
shall  endeavour  to  give  you  as  exact  an  account  as  possible 
of  one  in  our  neighbourhood,  leaving  the  physical  causes 
to  be  assigned  by  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  phenomena. 

About  40  years  ago  a  burning  well  was  discovered  not  far 
from  hence.  It  was  situated  about  60  yards  fronx  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  parish  of  Broseley,  and  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  foot  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  encompassed  on  every  side 
with  coal-works,  though  none  very  pear  it. 

This  remarkable  curiosity  first  made  its  appearance  about 
the  year  1711,  being  discovered  by  a  poor  m^xvXvNm^w^"^ 
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the  place^  who  being  alarmed  with  an  uncommon  noise  in  the 
niglit,  arose,  and  went  to  the  place  from  whence  it  proceededi 
with  a  lanthorn  and  spade :  upon  digging  a  Httle,  the  water 
gushed  out  with  violence,  and  (to  the  man's  surprize)  took 
tire  at  the  candle.  In  order  to  reap  some  benefit  from  the 
discovery,  he  afterwards  inclosed  it  with  a  frame  and  door, 
leaving  a  hole  to  collect  the  flame,  by  which  he  might  light, 
and  extinguish  it,  at  pleasure  ;  by  this  means  he  made  con- 
siderable profit  from  the  company  resorting  thither  to  see  it. 
Thus  it  continued  in  fame  some  years,  but  the  store  of  iu- 
flammable  matter  being  exhausted,  the  fire  grew  weaker,, 
and  would  burn  no  more. 

But  in  the  year  1747j(  the  same  old  man,  by  a  like  notice 
as  before,  once  more  gave  the  struggling  vapours  vent,  at  a 
place  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  ola  well,  where  it 
burnt  as  formerly.  At  that  time  I  published  a  short  accouRt 
of  it  in  the  Birmingham  paper,  for  the  discoverer's  benefit, 
and  numbers  of  strangers  from  diffferent  parts  were  gratified 
with  so  rare  a  sight.  Amongst  o^her  ladies  and  gentlemeji 
whose  curiosity  drew  them  thither,  was  Mr.  Mason,  F.  R.  S. 
and  Woodwardian  professor  at  Cambridge,  who  afterwards 
inserted  a  little  Memoir  in  the  Philos.  Traps,  on  this  subject, 
addressed  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  but  as  it  is  a  vague  ac- 
count, wanting  that  precision  necessary  to  gr4tify  a  natu- 
ralist, I  shall  here  attempt  a  more  distinct  narration. 

The  well,  on  application  of  a  candle,  immediately  took 
fire,  and  flamed  like  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  height  of  18  or 
2Q  inches ;  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  boil  a  common  tea 
kettle  in  about  nine  minut^sj^  jtuutton  stakes,  and  slices  of 
bacon,  were  broiled  very  soon,  and  with  an  excellent  fla- 
vour. The  old  man  sometimes  boiled  his  family  pot  over  it, 
and^had  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  abounaed  less  with 
fuel,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  culinary  purposes,^  with 
great  ad  van  tage. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flame  was  emitted  with  a  ruHv 
bling  noise,  and  alternate  ffulpings  of  the  water,  which, 
though  boiling  like  a  pot,  aUvays  remained  cold,  and  the 
ebullition  still  kept  it  muddy •  I  do  not  suppose  there  wag 
any  inflammable  quality  in  tfie  water  itself,  which  proceeded 
only  from  the  morassy  s^rounds  above;  doubtless  the  igneous 
vapours  were  collected  m  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earui^  and 
hollows  of  old  coal  mines,  which  generally  produce  very 
sulphurous  exalations,  and  particularly  in  the  works  near 
this  place,  where  the  subterraneous  ductsof  air  force  through 
the  fissures  of  coal  and  rock,  so  strongly,  as  to  blow  out  a 
ciiniWe,  These  currentsof  aiiv  in  their  passages  to  the  v^caat 
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hollows,  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  salt,  where,  be- 
ing pent  down  and  confined,  they  at  last  force  a  passage  through 
the  interstices  which  drain  off  the  superficial  water,  and 
thereby  occatiion  that  pulsation  in  the  fiame,  resembling  a 
smithes  forge, 

I  ani  farther  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  last,  and  probably,  its  final  cessation ; 
tor  about  three  years  ago  a  gentleman  determined  to  sink  a 
coal-pit  near  the  spot,  but  the  undertaking  proved  expen- 
sive, and  hazardous ;  the  workmen  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
wildfire,  ktiA  when  they  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  88  yards, 
and  be^h  to  get  coals,  a  subterraneous  reservoir  of  brine 
H^ddem^  burst  into  the  work,  and  filled  it  to  the  level  of  18 

S^s,  which  proved  to  be  only  a  stagnant  lake,  and  not  a 
ttfe  spring,  although  it  was  so  strong  that  an  egg  swam 
hfighirt  it.  The  pit  was  afterguards' dramed,  but  the  sulphur 
recAairiing  excessively  strong,  it  was  judged  proper  to  fire  it, 
'*^hich  caused  so  terrible  an  explosion  as  alarmed  all  the 
neighbourhood,  they  imagining  it  had  been  an  earthquake.  It 
i^hook  their  windows,  pewter,  and  even  the  casks  in  the  cel- 
Jank  This,  however,  seemed  like  a  dying  groan  of  the 
burning  well,  which  since  that  time  has  entirely  ceased  to 
burn. 

Had  such  a  curiosity  appeared  near  London,  the  dis- 
coverer would  probably  have  got  a  fortune  by  it ;  but  now  we 
can  only  perpetuate  its  memory  by  inserting  this  account, 
which  you  may  depend  upon  as  authentic. 

Yours,  &c. 
17 ^S,  July.  G.  PSIRRY. 


XVin.  Fire  from  the  Bowels  of  a  Beast; 

The  latter  end  of  October,  1751,  an  inhabitant  of  Esnans, 
near  Neufciietel,  in  Franche-compte,  who  had  a  beast  that 
had  been  sometime  sick  and  extremely  swoln,  gave  it  about 
the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder  in  cold 
water,  upon  which  the  swelling  presently  subsided ;  but 
It  soon  returning,  the  remedy  was  again  repeated,  but  pro- 
duced only  a  transitory  eflfect.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
Itill  the  creature,  and  several  of  the  neighbourhood  came  out 
cf  cariosity,  at  the  opening  of  it,  to  see  in  what  condition 
the  flesh  was.  As  a  butcher  was  forcibly  drawing  out  the 
4Wmacbj  or  paunch,  he  tore  it,  and  there  iii^v.'aivwVN  \s^w^\ 
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forth,  with  some  noise,  a  flame  that  rose  aboye  five  feet 
high,  which  burnt  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  affected  his 
eyes  to  that  degree,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  light  for  a 
long  time.  A  young  girl  who  held  a  lamp  to  light  him,  had 
all  her  hair  burnt  off,  and  would  probably  have  been  a  fur- 
ther sufferer,  had  not  her  mother  thrown  her  apron  o¥er  her 
bead,  and  so  smothered  the  fire.  This  flame  continued 
decreasing  two  or  three  minutes,  the  paunch  contracting  all 
the  while,  but  an  intolerable  stench  remained  in  the  cow- 
bouse. 

As  singular  as  this  fact  appears  to  be,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  we  have  upon  record.  Fortunius  Ljcetus^  in  his  book 
J)e  lucemU  antiqitorum  reconditisy  reports,  that  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Pisa  dissecting  a  body  in  the  public  ampbi* 
theatre,  and  a  candle  standmg  near  him,  there  burst  forth 
from  the  stomach  a  vapour  which  kindled  at  the  candle. 
This  accident  appears  to  be  near  a-kin  to  that  above  related, 
an4  both  seem  to  prove,  that  vapours  ea^sily  inflammable 
may  be  formed  in  animal  bodies,  for  it  is  very  unlikelyv 
that  the  gunpowder  which  the  beast  had  swallowed  several 
days  before,  could  any  ways  contribute  to  such  an  event, 

1755,  Oct. 


XIX.  Earthquakesj,  how  produced. 

In  order  to  form  the  most  probable  system  of  earthquakes, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  all  readily  inflammable  substan^ 
ces,  as  gunpowder,  and  nitrous  or  sulphureous  minerals,  in 
their  ignition  generate  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  that  the 
air  thus  produced  is  in  a  state  of  very  extraordinary  rare- 
faction, and  if  compressed  within  the  bowels  of  the  eardi, 
cannot  but  occasion  very  violent  effects.  Suppose,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  depth  ot  100  or  200  fathoms  there  be  lodged 
pyrites,  or  other  sulphureous  matters,  and  that  by  the  fer- 
mentation produced  from  the  filtering  of  waters,  or  other 
causes,  these  happen  to  take  fire,  what  will  most  likely  be 
the  result? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  that  thpse  substances  ar0 
not,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  in  horizontal  ^/ra/a ;  on  the- 
coDtrar}^  they  are  contained  in  perpendicular  fissures,  and 
in  caverns  at  their  bottoms,  as  also  in  other  places  into  which 
watejs  can  penetrate.  Tiiese  s^ubs^ances  coming  to  take  fire 
upou  imbibing  water,  jwill  generate  a  large  quantity  of  air, 
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Spring  of  which,  compressed  in  a  little  room,  will  not.only 
shake  the  superior  ground,  but  seek  for  passages  whereby 
to  extricate  itself:  such  are  the  canals  formed  by  subterra* 
neous  rivulets,  where  a  furious  wind  will  be  formed,  whose 
noise  will  be  heard  at  the  earth's  surface;  and  this  wind  will 
throughout  its  whole  extent  cause  an  earthquake,  inore  or 
less  violent,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  new  kindled  fire,  or  rushes  through  passages  more  or 
less  narrow.  This  explication  se^ms  to  agree  with  the  se- 
veral phenomena  of  (earthquakes.' 

Chemistry  furnishes  a  method  of  making  artificial  earth- 
quakes, whose  effects  are  in  all.  respects  similar  to  those 
of  the  natural  ones.  As  it  fully  illustrates  the  process  of  na- 
ture upon  the  very  principles  I  have  advanced,  I  here  give 
it,  ^though  pretty  well  known,  from  Boerhaave.. 

To  20  pounds  of  iron  filings,  add  as  many  of  sulphur; 
temper,  , mix,  and  knead  the  whole  with  a  little  water  into  a 
stiff  mass,  which  bury  some  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  la 
six  or  seven  hours,  time  this  will  produce  a  prodigious  effect; 
for  the  earth  will  begin  to  tremble,  crack,  and  smoak,  and 
actual  fire  and  flame  will  at  length  burst  through.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  two  cold  bodies  in  the  cold  ground,  from  the, 
bare  intermixture  of  a  little  water:  there  wants  but  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  mass  to  produce  a  true  volcano. 

It  has  been  observed  for  ages  past,  that  places  near  the. 
sea  aie  the  most  exposed  to  the  terrible  disasters  of  earth- 
quakes; on  whicl^  account,  doubtless,  it  was  that  Neptune 
was  called  by  the  ancients  2:«<ri;(;G6;i',  as  also  *Kti'o<r4;^0ft/j',  E»o<r»- 
T*!©*  and  T*iaxleppyfln»!$,  by  all  which  epithets  they  denoted  his 
power  qf  shaking  the  earih.  Cast  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of 
the  globe  where  volcanoes  most  abound,  and  you  will  find 
them  all  situated  in  islands,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  and  where 
these  are,  earthquaKes  are  frequent.  The  Alps  are  not  sub- 
ject to  them,  but  those  parts  of  Italy  which  are  farthest  ad- 
vauc^ed  into  the  Mediterranean  are ;  and  the  like  holds  good 
in  America. 

The  season  of  the  year  seems  to  have  some  share  in  these 
tremendous  events.  The  first  great  overthrow  of  Lima  was^ 
indeed  in  July  1586,  but  the  other  two,  of  1C87  and  1746, 
happened  both  in  October,  probably  after  the  equinoctial  high 
tides,  .in  conjunction  with  the  western  winds,  had  intro- 
duced much  water  into  the  subterraneous  cavities,  Lima 
'  has  been  considerably  shaken  by  two  other  earth (]^uakes,  in 
163o'and  1655,  botli  which,  like  the  late  dreadful  one  at. 
Lisbon,  were  in  Koyember. 

1755,  Dae. 
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Ma.  Urban, 

Give  me  leave,  by  your  means,  to  commnnicate  to  the 
public  what  seems  highly  to  deserve  their  notice,  and  what 
you  may  depend  on  the  truth  of,  having  been  myself  an  eye 
witness. 

At  a  place  called  Toys  Hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Westerham  in  Kent,  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  ground  (pait 
ploughed  and  part  turnips)  has  since  Christmas  last  under- 
gone a  great  and  surprising  alteration.  The  situation  is  oh 
the  side  of  a  hill,  inclining  to  the  south,  and  the  land  has 
been  continually  moving  in  that  direction,  imperceptibly 
indeed  at  the  time,  but  now  the  eflFect  is  very  apparent 
The  upper  or  northern  side,  now  planted  with  tuirnips,  is 
sunk  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  full  of  cleftft  or  ch^ms,  some 
of  theni  a  foot  deep,  and  many  of  them  filled  with  watfer. 
Two  or  three  are  as  large  as  ponds,  being  si5t  or  eight  feet 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  square.  Part  of  a  hedge,  which  di- 
vided the  fields,  is  moved  about  thr^e  roods  to  the  south- 
ward, so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  two  ends  which  it  was 
upon  a  line  with  before.  Another  hedge  is  broken  asunder, 
and  there  is  now  a  gap  of  eight  feet  where  before  it  was 
contiguous.  Between  the  fields  is  a  krge  coppice,  which 
is  also  full  of  cracks  anclpits  of  water,  and  a  laree  oak  therein 
is  apparently  falling.  The  southern  part,  which  has  been 
ploughed  this  winter,  and  was  then  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  the  field,  now  overhangs  it  like  a  precipice  about  the 
height  of  twelve  feet,  and  is  rendered  quite  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing,  as  is  all  the  rest  for  pasture  or  tillage. 
That  land  on  each  side  which  has  not  moved,  is  covered  oy 
the  rest,  which  folds  over  it  at  the  height  of  six  or  severi 
feet. 

Numbers  of  people  daily  resort  to  see  it,  and  where  it 
will  end  nobody  knows,  as  in  two  or  three  days  time,  espe- 
cially after«  great  rains  or  snows,  fresh  alterations  are  still 
perceived.  The  History  of  England  makes  tnention  of  a 
similar  case  happening  at  Westerham  in  the  reign  of-Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As  the  best  verbal  description  must  be  inadequate,  if  this 
imperfect  one  should  induce  some  of  your  ingenious  corres- 
pondents to  visit  the  place,  and  take  a  sketch  of  it  in  its 
present  form  (and  I  assure  him  the  strangeness  of  the^igl^t 
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tirill  highly  reward  his  trouble)  it  might  further  contribute 
to  the  satisf^tion  of  your  readers,  and  thereby  answer  the 
design  of  your  constant  purchases^ 

1756,  Match.  GrANTICOIJI. 

To  GranticoUu 
Sir, 

Though  a  physical  solution  of  the  appetirance  at  Toy's 
Bill)  as  described  by  you  in  last  Magazine^  might  conie 
more  plausibly  from  one  that  had  had  an  opportunitjr  of  in-* 
spectingit)  and  that  something  perhaps  might  be  gathered 
from  the  nature  of  the  stratum  in  the  part  described ;  yet  I 
4liall  venture  to  offer  you  a  hint  concerning  the  cause  ot  the 
ambulation  of  this  portion  of  solid  earth,  not  only  not  in-* 
adequate  to  the  fact,  but  also  confirmed,  as  I  thinK,  by  ex- 
perience. I  suppose  then  there  must  be  an  even  and 
smooth  layer  of  some  kind,  probably  of  clay,  underneath 
this  floating  fielcl,  to  the  North  at  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  to  the  South  at  the  depj^  of  twelve,  with  a  small  vein 
of  water  upon  its  surface,  just  enough  to  moisten  it.  Now 
as  the  last  summer  Vvas  remarkably  wet,  and  the  winter 
rather  so  than  otherwise,  and  the  declivity  of  the  hill  would 
give  a  propedsity  to  slide,  a  very  small  matter,  it  is  appre- 
hended, in  such  circumstances,  might  serve  to  put  the  mass 
in  motion;  and  wlien  I  consider,  that  an  earthquake  wai» 
felt  in  the  South  of  England,  on  the  1st  of  November  last, 
I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  concussion  of  this  island,  though 
«o  slight,  might  be  sufficient  to  set  this  ground  in  motion. 
This  is  my  conception  of  the  matter,  and  I  think  it  greatly 
supported  by  an  incident  at  Pillingmoss,  in  Lancashire^  and 
the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  that;  *  In  February  1745^ 
on  the  £ast  side  of  Conew  Hill,  a  part  of  Pillingmoss 
floated  down  Danson's,  or  Wild  Boars  Dales,  and  drove  be- 
fore it  a  vast  quantity  of  mud,  loose  turfs,  and  black  water, 
and  covered  with  that  kind  of  matter  near  50  acres  of  ground 
(almost  20  of  which  was  improved  ground)  to  a  great  thick- 
ness ;  and  sliding  on,  it  reached  as  far  as  Dr.  Danson's  house, 
and  pressed  it  down.'  This  account  I  have  from  a  pamphlet, 
pufoHshed  on  the  occasion,  where  it  is  observed  (here  had 
happened  two  such  slips  of  the  same  moss  before,  one  that 
the  author  had  seen  about  the  year  170a  or  1709,  and 
another  which  he  bad  heard  of  from  old  people.  T^i® 
flexion  of  the  moss  was  very  slow,  on  account  of,  die  thick- 
ness of  the  matter,  though  the  said  matter  was  in.  a.  Uo^vd. 
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state;  but  the  matter  floating  at  Toy's  Hill,  being  morcf 
fixed,  one  has  reason  to  expect  it  would  be  still  slower, 
as  we  find  it  was,  to  wit,  imperceptible.  There  was  a 
declivity  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  much  rain  bad  fallen  to 
facilitate  the  defluxion;  for  as  to  the  cause  of  the  nK)tion 
at  Pillingmoss,  it  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
rain  ana  £^now  that  had  fallen^  and  had  softened  it,  upon 
which  it  was  very  natural  for  the  liquified  matter  to  descend 
and  slide,  upon  the  clay  underneath,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  place ;  I  see  no  difference  in  the  two  cases,  only  that 
here  the  sliding  matter  was  liquid,  whereas  at  Toy's  Hill  it 
is  fixed ;  but  this  will  make  no  alteration  in  any  other  respect, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  niotion ;  the  moss  would  slide  in 
its  own  nature,  as  a  fluid,  but  the  field  at  Toy's  Hill  would 
require  a  first  mover,  and  this^  as  was  mentioned,  I  take  t# 
kave  been  the  earthquake. 

Yours,  &c. 

1756,  April.  1?AVfh  Gemsege. 
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Armorum  scniitum  toto  Germania  ccth 
Atidiii. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  474^ 

Mr,  Urban*, 

It  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  Aurora  Borealis^  or  the? 
northern  lights,  were  never  seen  in  England  till  the  6th  of 
March,  1715.  Indeed  the  lights  that  appeared  then  were 
very  extraordinary,  and  happened  at  a  very  critical  time, 
^hich  occasioned  their  being  much  taken  notice  of,  as  also 
their  being  mentioned  by  our  historians,^  to  which  I  may 
well  add,  that  none  so  copious  or  remarkable  had  probably 
happened  for  many  years  before.  It  is  not  my  present  busi- 
ness to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
may  be  learned  from  other  authors  ;t  but  for  the  rectifying 
this  mistaken  notion  of  their  first  appearance,  which  can 
tend  to  nothing  but  superstition^  as  generally  all  philosophical 
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errors  do,  I  shall  recite  a  fe^  examples  of  their  being 
observed  in  this  nation  long  before  the  date  abovementioned^ 
even  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  period  I  shaU 
at  this  time  confine  myself; 

The  first  example  I  meet  with  is  A.  D.  555^  wh^n  ad 
Matth.  of  We^stminster  relates  it,  *  quasi  species  lancearum 
in  aere  visae  sunt  a  Septentrione  usque  ad  Occidentelm,' 
that  isj  certain  appearances  of  lances  were  seen  in  the  ait 
from  the  north  to  the  west.*  Whei*eupon  you  will'  please 
to  observe,  that  these  coruscations  were  in  the  northern^ 
parts  of  the  world,  I  presume,  chiefly  in  the  north-»west^ 
and  that  the  people  called  the  streamei's  lances^  as  they  did 
in  the  year  1715. 

,  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  in  567,  *  Hastae  ignese  in  aere 
visfife  sunt^  portendentes  irruptionem  Longobardorum  in 
Italian)/  that  is,  that  fiery  spears  were  seen  in  the  air,  por- 
tending the  incursion  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy.  The  no* 
tion  of  arms  still  prevails,  the  radiations  being  here  called 
spears^  and  moreover  they  are  supposed  to  be  predictive  of 
a  grand  future  event,  as  on  other  occasions  these  lights  are 
generally  supposed  to  be ;  which  calls  to  my  mind  that  line 
in  the  first  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the 
motto  of  this  paper,  where  the  poet,  enumei*ating  the  seve- 
ral prodigies  that  preceded  and  betokened  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar,  mentions  a  sound  of  arms  in  the  sky, 

i 

Armorum  sofiitum  toto  Germania  cwlo 
Audiit.        -r- — ^ 

which  noise  or  clashing  of  arms  was  heard,  you  observe,  nof 
in  Italy,  but  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Europe. 

Matth.  of  Westm.  remarks  again  oti  the  year  743,  *  Visi 
sunt  in  aere  ictus  ignei,  quales  nunquam  mortales  illius  sevi 
viderunt,  Kal.  Jan.'  that  on  the  first  of  January,  certain 
fiery  streamers  were  seen  in  the  air,  such  as  the  men  thea 
living  had  never  beheld  before  :t  and  then  he  imniediately 
subjoins,  that  the  same  year  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
died,  as  if  be  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  the^e  lights 
then  portended  his  death. 

In  the  year  776,  Matthew  writes,  'Visa  sunt  in  coplo  run 
bra  signa,  post  occasum  solis,  et  horrenda,'  that  in  the  even- 
ing red  signs,    and  horrible  to  behold,  were  seen  in  thQ 
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lieaven^  \*  and  it  is  well  ktioiyni  that  these  lights  are  oftea. 
$}a  stroDg  as  to  be  of  a  deep  red. 

;  In  the  lOthyearof  thereignof  Brightrick,KingofWessex, 
which  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  794,  anothex* 
li|i{]^rance  of  this  kind  was  seen,  of  which  I  shall  here  ex- 
hibit Mr*  Speed^s  account :  ^  In  the  daies  of  this  Brigbtrick 
tnany  prodigies  appeared,  and  more  perhaps  than  will  be 
t>elieved,  for  it  is  reported^  that  in  his  3d  yeare  a  s»hower  of 
Woud  rained  from  heaven,  and  bloudy  crosses  fell  on  men'A 
garments  as  they  walked  abroad^  And  in  his  tenth  yeare  wert 
^eenfiary  dragons  ftying  in  the  ay  re;  which  wonders  som«* 
look  to  be  presages  of  the  miseries  following,  both  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Pa^an  Danes^  that  in  these  times  were  first 
f  eene  to  arrive  in  tnis  island,  and  the  extreme  famine  that 
lifterwards  happened.'t  They  were  reckoned^  you  seej 
among  the  prodigies  of  the  times,  as  anciently  they  always 
were,t  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  predictive,  as  all  prodigies  were  thea 
thousht  to  be,  of  some  disastrous  event.  The  like  concept 
lion  uie  common  people  now  have  of  the  lights  in  17 15. 

Florence  of  Worcester  informs  us,  that  A.  D.  926,  *  Ignei 
per  totam  Angliam  visi  sunt  radii  in  Septentrionali  plaga 
cceli,  nac  multo  post  Northanhinbrorum  rex  Sihtricus  vitaf 
decessit;'  fiery  streamers  in  the  north  were  seen  all  over 
England,  soon  after  which  Sihtric,  kingof  Northumberlaod^ 
died§.  These  evidently  were  streamers^  and  in  the  commoli 
quarter,  and  in  this  author^s  opinion  they  presaged  the  death 
of  the  then  king  of  Northumberland. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Florenc€|  of  Worcester,  both 
testify  of  the  lights  A.  D.  979 ;  the  former  relates,  that  soon 
after  the  prophecy  of  St.  Dunstan,  (who  at  the  coronation  of 
Ethelred  the  2nd,  had  foretold  the  grievous  evils  that  should 
befal  this  land  from  the  Danes,  on  account  of  the  murther 
of  his  brother,  St.  Edward)  *  Nubes  per  totam  Angliam,. 
nunc  sanguinea,  nunc  ignea,  visa  est,  dehinc  in  radios  di- 
versos,  et  varios  mutata  colores,||  circa  auroram  disparuit ;' 
that  a  cloud,  sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  of  the  colour  of 
fire,  was  seen  all  over  England,  which  afterwards  being 
parted  into  several  rays  of  various  colours,  disappeared  to-* 
wards  morning.^    The  account  Florence  gives  is  verbatim 
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}|  An  Hemistich. 

^  Mattiu  West,  p*  194. 
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Ae  same,  only  tfcfeit  the  ([;)oud  was  seen  at  midnight*  Tlie^ 
lights,  it  seems,  wer^  seen  all  over  England,  and  lasted  till 
very  late  in  the  night;  that  at  first  it  was  one  body  of  light, 
fmieSj  but  changed  its  colour  from  red  to  white,  or  rather 
fire-colour,  afterwards  was  disparted  into  rays  or  streamers 
of  various  colours,  just  as  the  aurora  borealis  is  known  vety 
often  to  do, 

Mr.  Whiston  would  insinuate,  in  his  Menwirs^  p.  608,  that 
the  northern  lights  are  much  more  frequent  since  1715,  than 
they  were  before,  and  are  intended  to  foreshew  the  grand 
event  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  commenceme1f^t 
of  the  t^2i//^»i?/m.     But  all  I  can  allow  is,  that  since  those 
very  remarkable  lights  in  1715,  the  generation  then  living, 
and  still  going  on,  have  observed  them  the  more ;  that  before, 
abrightness  more  tlian  common  in  tlie  north  was  disregarded, 
unless  when  now  and  then  it  arose  to  any  great  degree; 
and  that  otherwise  in  reality  and  truth  of  fact,  thej  have  not 
been  more  frequent  since  the  date  he  mentions  than  before, 
it.    That  so  far  north  as  Greenland,  it  is  known  they  bapjien 
almost  every  night,  are  copious,  and  very  useful  to  the  in- 
habitants; (see  Egede*s  account  of  Greenland,  p.  5Qy  162,) 
and  I  have  been  informed  they  are  not  much  less  frequent 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland.    From  all  which  I  must  in- 
fer, against  Mr.  Whiston,  that  there  is  nothing  of  a  predic- 
tive nature  in  these  appearances,  since  they  have  at  all  times 
been  seen,  and  that  the  occasion  of  their  being  taking  notice 
of  more  at  one  tiitie  than  another,  is  entirely  owing  to  men'»s 
greater  or  less  attention  to  them,  on  account  of  some  inter- 
esting conjuncture  in  human  affairs,  in  concurrence  with  na-J 
ftural  causes,  such  as  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  air  at 
such  times  when  they  are  most  glaringly  conspicuous;   for 
it  is  well  known  how  very  different  the  dispof?rtton  of  the  fiir 
is,  in  these  respects,  at  one  time,  from  what  it  is  at  another. 
These  lights  are  seen  all  over  the  north,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries almost  perpetually,  how  then  can  it  be  knowti  to  what 
state  or  kingdom  they  predict  the  impending  evil?  or  when 
the  said  evil  is  to  happen  ?   Are  those  nations  where  they  are 
sp  constant,  to  be  visited  as  constantly  ?  Are  they  always 
visited  when  these  signs  appear }  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise, 
and  tb^t  not  only  now,  but  even  at  such  times  as  the  lights 
have  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  merit  the  regard  of  our 
historians^  for  nothing  tragical  followed  them  in  the  yeark 
!^BB  and   776,   at  least,  historians  are  silent  therein,  and' 
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consequently  could  find  no  public  calamity  whereunto  tQ 
4pply  them.  In  short,  there  are  few  of  those  arguments 
which  Monsieur  Bayie  has  urged  against  the  predictive  nature 
of  comets,  in  bis  elaborate  treatise  on  that  subject,  but  what 
will  be^r  as  bard,  and  even  much  harder,  against  any  such 
interpretation,  ivhicb  so  m^ny  of  the  vulgar  incline  to  put 
upon  these  northern  lights.  No  longer  then  let  ys  be  misled 
by  men  of  waro)  heads  and  enthusiastic  minds,  to  im^ine, 
that  these  appearances  are  ngnsfrom  heavenj  (Luke  xxi.  1 1.) 
or  f^ny  certain  tokens  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  but  regard 
them  as,  what  they  rejsilly  arf^,  the  ordinary  and  unmeaning 
phenomena  of  nati^re,  to  be  ranked  with  f:ometsf,  meteors, 
^nd  mock  suns, 


et 


Sic  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmo7ie  revellas, 

Pers.  Sat.  v.  92. 

1756,  April  f^Vh  Gemsege. 
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shire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Northamptonshire^  Sap.  10,  175^. 

As  many  things  of  great  antiquity  have  bepn  lately  disco^ 
yered  in -making  the  turnpike  roads  in  this  cqunty,  it  will, 
we  presuipe,  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the  curious, 
if  a  still  more  particular  account  be  given  of  them,  than  that 
which  we  venture  to  relate  upon  cr^ible  testimony. 

The  ancient  custom  of  burning  human  bodiei^  after  their 
decease,  before  Christianity  was  planted  in  this  island,  is 
visible  to  the  eye  of,  every  traveller,  on  each  side  of  the 
turnpike  road,  betwixt  the  north  end  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
and  the  windmill,  whei-e  the  earth  appears  to  h^ye  been  dug 
in  several  places  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  human 
bodies,  which  had  been  burned  there,  wherein  bits  of  coahj 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  mixed  with  ashes  and  commpn  mould, 
which,hy  length  of  time,  differ  very  little  in  .cplour  from. the 
natural  ground.  On  the  west  side  pf  the  said  ro^d,  there  is 
only  one  of  these  places  of  interment  at  p^-esent  discernabilei 
wherein  some  stones  at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  appear 
discoloured-by  firevitwa^  from  this  place  we  loek^«~«0M^ 
fragment  of  a  Roman  ur^,  jvbp;-ein  fhe  heathens  commonly 
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ut  the  relics  of  the  deceased  after  they  had  been  consumed 

y  fire. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  persons,  whose  ashes  have  . 
been  interred  in  any  of  these  receptacles,  were  persons  of 
ally  great  note  or  distinction,  because  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear that  the  bodies  of  any  brute  creatures  had  been  burned 
with  them ;  for  had  they  been  persons  of  distinguished  for- 
tune or  iame,  such  company  would  not  have  been  wanting 
bere,  any  more  than  in  other  places  of  the  like  kind/  as 
particularly  in  that  very  remarkable  burying  place  of  the 
ancient  Romans  lately  aiscovered  in  digging  for  gravel  on 
^he  west  side  of  the  lordship  of  Tichmarsh,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  river  Nine,  where  the  surface  of  a  large  tract 
of  ground  appeared  much  discoloured  by  the  great  number 
of  funeral  piles,  which  have  been  lighted  there;  here  we 
ibund  the  bones  of  various  cattle,  as  oxen,  goats,  swine,  &c. 
which  had  been  burned  with  human  bodies,  agreeable  to  ^ 
the  account  Virgil  has  left  us  of  the  manner  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  in  the  Trojan  army. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls  about  the  fire, 
And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep  expire. 

JEn.  xi. 

In  the  aforesaid  place  have  been  discovered  sevei*al  pieces 
of  Roman  coin,  which  bear  the  image  of  different  emperors, 
one  whole  urn  containing  a  fevy  small  bones  and  ashes,  ana 
the  fragments  of  urns  without  number,  several  of  which 
were  made  of  red  earth,  resembling  coral,  with  inscriptions 
and  hieroglyphics  upon  them. 

But  leaving  these  extraordinary  relics  for  the  farther  re- 
marks of  curious  beholders,  we  will  proceed  to  our  observa- 
tions made  in  and  near  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Thrap- 
ston  to  Market  Harborough. 

At  the  opening  of  a  gravel  pit  pn  l^ie  south  side  of  the 
said  road,  in  Islip  field,  were  discovered  three  or  four  collec- 
tions of  human  bones,  thrown  into  heaps  without  any  order; 
amongst  some  of  them  were  found  some  small  bits  ot  Roman 
urns.  •      . 

Betwixt  a  place  called  Peter's  Cabin,  and  Twywejl 
Field,  was  found,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  road,  an  entire 
huoian  skeleton,  with  an  iron  helmet  and  spear. 

Id  dis^ng  mat^i^ls  in  a  scaly  ground  the  upper  end  of 
TwywellField,  near  a  footway  leading  to  Cranford,  were 
din^QVefed  several,  round  boles  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,,  which 
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were  partly  ^led  up  with  the  same  kiod  of  rubhish  whieh 
had  been  taken  out  of  them ;  most  of  them  were  about  three 
or  four  yards  diameter  near  the  surface,  and  near  two  deep; 
at  the  depth  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half  from  the  sujfa^  pf 
each,  appeared  a  dark  mould  impregnated  with  small  bits  f)f 
coals  and  some  bones  of  hogs  and  other  beasts.  From  one  pf 
diese  receptacles,  (even  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  a 
9tone  pit  in  the  place  abovementioned)  we  took  a  small  piece 
of  stag's  horn,  with  a  fragment  of  a  heathen  urn,  which 
plainly  shew  that  these  receptacles,  like  those  near  Highara 
I'errers,  were  the  burying  places  of  the  ancient  heathens. 

In  forming  the  said  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish  of 
Cranford  St.  John,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  furlong,  in 
a  scaly  -ground,  we  discovered  some  ashes  and  bones  of  a 
beast  consumed,  it  is  supposed,  with  some  human  bodv: 
near  this  place  was  also  found  a  piece  of  coin,  bearing  toe 
image  of  Constantine. 

We  are  assured,  from  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  it  was 
a  general  custom  to  bury  human  bodies,  not  within  the  walls 
of  any  city  or  town,  but  in  fields  adjacent ;  but  this  custom  was 
not  always  observed  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  fortune, 
who,  according  to  Servius,  buried  in  their  houses.  This 
remark  was  verified  a  few  years  ago  in  digging  some  rubbish 
fi-om  the  floor  of  a  great  and  ancient  dwelling  house  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  where  the  workmen  discovered  a  large 
heathen  urn  with  bones  and  ashes,  which  they  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  rector  of  the  place. 

As  to  the  pieces  of  money  we  find  scattered  among  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  the  halfpennies  called  Nauluvi  Charonis^  which  the  Ro- 
mans superstitiously  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  deceased, 
for  the  payment  of  Charon,  the  supposed  ferryman  of  bell, 
who  was  to  carry  men's  souls  in  his  boat  over  the  Stygian 
Lake  after  their  decease. 

But  leaving  these  things  for  a  while;  we  will  proceed  to 
some  other  kind  of  remarks  we  made  in  a  large  gravel  pit, 
lately  opened  on  the  south  side  of  Kettering  field,  where  we 
discovered  things  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  more 
worthy  the  notice  of  all  men,  than  any  thing  relating  to  th6 
Romans,  who  vVere  the  invaders  of  our  properties,  and  the 
eut-tfaroats  of  mankind;  for  here  we  discovered  a  tooth, 
vertebra,  and  jaw-bone  of  some  animal  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  of  a  Species  different  from  any  creat'ufe  that  is  now  bred 
and  supported  in  our  elimate;  these,  with  the  thigh-bone 
ef  a  beast  of  a  more  moderate  size,    were  found  itv  the 
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aforesaid  gravel  pit,  at  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet,  in  places 
which  never  before  bad  been  opened,  the  strata  lying  in 
their  natural  order;  from  whence  we  infer,  that  the  animals 
to  which  these  relics  did  belongs  were  living  before  the  fountain* . 
of  the  ereat  deep  were  broken  up,  when  the  whole  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  perished  by  water. 

We  find  nothing  remarkable  in  our  progress  from  this 
place,  till  we  come  to  a  gravel  pit,  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  turnpike,  on  the  nprth  side  of  the  parish  of  Desbo- 
rough,  where,  at  the  depth  of  about  two  teet,  were  disco-* 
vered  several  enUre  human  skeletons,  with  several  amber 
and  glass  beads  lying  near  the  breast-bones  of  one  of  them ; 
as  likewise  one  iron  ring,  with  several  brass  clasps,  which, 
we  suppose,  connected  tne  garments  in  which  the  deceased 
bad  been  buried.  In  the  same  pit  were  found  two  urns,  with 
bones  and  ashes  in  them. 

In  a  gravel  pit  lately  opened,  near  a  place  called  the  Her*« 
mitaige,  at  the  depth  pf  about  14  feet,  we  found  a  piece  of 
petrified  wood  resembling  oak,  about  10  inches  long  and  6 
wide,  the  strata  also  lying  in  their  natural  order. 

In  the  gravel  pit  on  th©  north  east  side  of  little  Bowden 
field,  near  the  river  Welland,  w^  found  several  fragments 
0f  urns,  wkh  four  Of  five  pieces  of  copper  coin  not  legible  ; 
as  also  some  little  bits  of  brass  of  an  uncommon  form,  used, 
we  suppose,  about  the  garments  of  the  decreased. 

Many  of  the  aforementioned  antiquities  are  now  in  the 
glands  of  Mr.  M.  Day,  late  surveyor  of  the  aforesaid  turnpike 
voad. 

We  \iBfe  been  the  more  inclined  to  give  this  short  account 
of  the  aforementioned  antiquities,  discovered  in  or  near  the 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Thrapston  to  Market  Harborough, 
because,  we  imagine,  the  like  occasion  will  not  again  be 
given  for  such  discoveries  in  that  part  oi  our  kingdprii. 

Yoyrs,  &c. 
llSlfJan.  A.  R 
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It  may  bejof  :use<.tofmany  of  ycmt  ingiefiious/readersjjiwha 
faanre  q^cabion  to  <travel>  dn ring  the  enisuiog  .^uiKoer,  io  b# 
iirforaied  where  natural ' curiosities  jiioe  rtavtid iGKund ;  h  have 
therefore  poinl^  put  some  reouirkable^aoe&Hsbfice^curl^^ 
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End  rare  fossils  abound;  and  I  doubt  not  but  some  who  sball 
examine  them  will  favour  the  public,  by  your  means,  with 
accounts  of  their  discoveries. 

HoRDEL  Cliff,  in  the  parish  of  Hordel,  in  Hampshire,  in 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast  between  Lymington  and  Christ** 
church. 

This  CJiflF  is  in  perpendicular  height  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  sea,  at  high  water  mark,  and  extends  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  along  shore ;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  red  gravef, 
to  about  18  or  20  yards  below  the  surface,  but  amongst  the 
gravel  very  few  shells,  or  remains  of  marine  bodies  are  to  be 
i'ound. 

In  many  parts  of  this  Cliff  there  are  larffe  veins,  or  rather 
masses,  of  a  mouldering  soft  blue  clay,  through  which  land 
springs  are  continually  trickling  down,  which  by  decrees 
loosen  the  clay,  and  cause  it  to  slide  away  in  great  beds, 
one  below  another,  and  perhaps  the  frosts  may  not  a  little 
contribute  to  produce  this  effect.  So  that  the  surface  has 
in  a  few  years  been  greatly  worn  away. 

When  this  fall  of  the  Cliff  happens,  then  there  is  found 
perhaps  the  greatest  variety  both  of  the  turbinated  and  bi<^ 
valve  shells,  that  ever  were  met  with  in  any  one  place  in  the 
world,  in  their  original  $tate,  and  have  suffered  no  change 
for  innumerable  ages  past;  this  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stanpp  may  be  daily  verified  by  inspecting  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.' 

Many  of  these  shells  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  very 
distant  regions,  and  some  of  theAi  entirely  unknov\jp,  either 
in  their  natural  or  fossiie  state* 

Towards  the  bottom  of  this  cliff  there  are  frequently  found 
lii^rge  nodules  of  a  hard  reddish  iron  stone,  or  marble,  being 
no  other  than  an  entire  mass  of  shells',  with  which  the  church 
and  other  edifices  are  built, 

Ath^rton  Cliffs  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  about  five  miles  from  Newport.  At  the  bottom  of 
these  cliffs,  on  the  beach,  are  found,  in  great  abundance, 
weighty  pyritical  substances  seemingly  moulded  in  varieties 
of  beautiful  shells, 

Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  distant  from  Bristol  eleven, 
from  Bath  fourteen,  miles.  There  is,  to  appearance,  a^  great 
a  variety  of  natural  bodies,  within  the  compass  of  foixi:  mile| 
ccKinci^this  toivn^  as  <sHn  be >£pund  inany  ooe  spot^  thafi  ^^ 
aslit'iln  Xngland.  :0n  the  descent  of  al  steep  (stony rbtli^  abool 
ft  mild  eautiMM^dpfram  Jthe  town,  ithe  Ibamks  ion  leetoh  side  aire 
(f{W  of  boleiamter l[if  i^ery^  di^peineiit :  mnds^  oautiJiites  of  tb» 
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ribbed  sort,  and  others.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  a  little 
^outh  of  the  road,  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  hard  blue  stone, 
being  composed  of  masses  of  bivalve  shells. 

Near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  are 
many  large  pits  of  shells,  called  Graigs  in  that  country,  and 
sorpe  large  veins  of  shells,  but  all  found  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

Some  pits  are.  thirty  feet  deep,  containing  a  variety  of 
bivalve  and  turbinated  shells.    What  is  very  remarkable  of 
one  sort  of  the  last  is,  fhat  their  mouths  open  to  the  lef^^ 
band,  whereas  most  of  that  species  open  to  the  ri^ht. 

Within  these  few  years  past,  many  thousand  loads  have 
been  carried  off  to  mend  land,  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  husbandmen. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  this  mass  of  shells  (called 
Craig)  should  be  so  good  to  enrich  light  sandy  lands,  even 
those  the  most  barren,  that  would  otherwise  produce 
nothing  but  heath  and  moss.  But  on  clay  lands  it  has  been 
pften.tried,  and  found  of  no  benefit. 

In  the  Isle  of  SHepey,  in  Kent.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
small  tract  of  land  there  are  cliffs  of  different  strata  of  clay, 
to  about  eighty  feet  high ;  they  decrease  gradually  to  the 
Ve^tward, 

As  these  cliffs  moulder  down  by  frosts  and  stormy  weather, 
a  great  variety  of  extfpjeous  bocues,  saturated  with  pyritical 
matter,  are  scattered  along  the  shore;  amongst  tnese  are 
found  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  other  parts  of  fish,  and  many 
entire  crabs  and  other  fish  of  the  orust^cepus  kind,  petrified 
wood,  variety  of  seed  vessels ;  there  are  npdules  also, 
lyhich,  b^o)(en,  cont:aia  within  them  fair  specimens  of  the 
Nautilus  "Crassus  Indicus. 

I  have  beei^  inforiiiedy  that  at  Faringdon  in  Berkshire, 
$on;)e  remapj^ajble  fossil^  are  found  in  ^  reddish  gravelly  bed 
or  soil  near  tha^t  town, 

And  in  a  l^ill,  called  Catsgrove,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire, 
are  fpund  in  a  bed  of  natural  sea  sand,  great  numbers  of 
oysters  entire,  which,  vvhpn  e:!jposed  to  the  air,  cyumW^ 
into  dust. 

1757,  Feff^ 


.  I .  , ,  *  t 
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JExtraet  of  three  very  remarkable  Leitersj  communicated  by 
Peter  CollmsoUy  Esq.  F,  R.  S.  coricemvig  Elephant^  Banes 
eftast  sisie  dug  up  in  England, 

LETTER  I. 
Prom  Francis  Biddulpb>  Esq.  to  StrtcUand  Blannock,  Baq. 

Dear  Sir,  Burtanj  Sussex,  Dec.  24,  174a 

You  may  depend  on  it  for  certain  that  the  bones  of  an 
elephant  were  found  here.  They  were  nine  feet  deep  in 
the  ffround,  and  discovered  in  July  last  by  some  workmen 
digging  a  trench  in  our  park ;  and  by  tbe  appearance  ami 
disposition  of  the  earth,  ali  people  judged  it  hsid  never  been 
opened. 

The  first  thing  discovered  was  a  large  toothy  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and,  as  it  lay  in  the  ground,  was  whoM 
smd  entire,  but  in  taking  up^  it  broke  all  to  pieces. 

After  this,  several  inore  were  fou^d  in  carrying  on  the 
trench,  particularly  the  fellow  to  the  befbrementioned  ivory 
tooth,  exactly  of  the  sajne  length;  which  beipg  taken  up 
with  more  care,  is  now  to  be  seen,  though  both  ends  were 
broken  off;  also  two  n>ore  shorter  tusks  of  about  three  feet 
in  length;  a  thigh  bone  forty  inqhes  long,  and  thirty^one 
inches  round  in  the  thickest  part. 

There  were  several  other  boi^es,  as  the  knee*-pan;  but 
the  most  perfect  of  all  was  one  of  the  grinders  not  in  the 
least  decayed,  with  part  of  the  jaw-bon^,  which  together 
weighed  above  14  poun<}s ;  the  upper  part  of  tbe  tootb, 
where  it  meets  its  (^iposite,  was  six  inches  and  ^  half  long, 
^and  three  inches  broad,  lliere  wef e  several  other  bones^ 
not  here  mentioned. 

But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the$e  teeth,  bones, 
&c.  did  not  lie  close  together,  as  one  might  suppose  those 
of  a  skeleton  tq  do,  but  at  some  distance  sunder;  ^qd  the 
larger  tusks  wer^  full  twenty  fe^t  apart* 

The  Rev,  pr.  Lang  with,  minister  of  Petworth,  has  most 
of  them,  excepting  one  of  the  Is^rgest  tusks,  and  one  large 
bone,  He  \yas  here  at  taking  them  up,  and  reasonably 
concludes,  they  were  not  tbro\YH  iri  by  band,  but  ^uri?d  i^ 
the  universal  delude, 
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P.S.  In  the  past  hard  winter  there  was  killed  a  swan  at 
Emsworthy  between  Chichester  and  Portsmouth,  lying  on  a 
creek  of  the  sea,  that  had  a  ring  round  its  neck,  with  the 
King  of  Deniziark's  arms  on  it. 

LETTER  II. 

From  Mannock  Strickland,  Esq.  to  ****. 

April  ^y  1741. 

»  A  FEW  months  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 

written,  being  near  Mr.  Biddulph*^,  I  paid  him  a  visit,  where 
1  saw  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  the  great  teeth :  it  was 
»even  feet  and  half  along;  and  at  Dr.  Langwith^s  I  saw  the 
other,  with  therestof  the  bones  mentioned  in  Mr.BidduIph's 
letter,  all  things  agreeing  exactly  with  his  descriptions.  I 
naw  also  the  pit  it  was  digged  out  of,  and  obseiTed  the  va«» 
rious  strata,  which  run  pai-allel,  and  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  runs  a  vast  mountainoua 
ridge  of  hills,  called  the  South  Downs  of  Burton  Hills,  fronv 
the  name  of  the  parish  Mr.  Biddulph  Uves  in. 

Extract  of  Letter  III.  from  a  Rev.  Clergyman  to  Peter  Collinson, 

Esq.  F.R.S. 

Bristol^  October  23>  1756'- 
•I  had  also  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a  noble  ac<][ui8ition, 


«*«■ 


liince  my  tour  to  Wales.  A  gentleman  who  was  digging  upon 
a  high  hill  near  Mendip,  for  ochre  and  ore,  found  at  the 
depth  of  52  fathom,  or  315  and  half  feet  (as  he  measured 
himself  ^y  direct  line)  four  teeth,  not  tusks,  of  a  large  ele- 
phant (which  I  think  is  the  whole  number  the  creature  hasX 
and  two  thigh-bones,  with  part  of  the  bead ;  all  extremely 
well  preserved  5  for  they  lay  m  a  bed  of  ochre,  which  I  could 
easily  wash  oflF.  When  they  were  brought  to  me,  every 
crevice  was  filled  with  the  ochre,  and  as  I  washed  it  otlf 
from  the  outside,  a  most  beautiful  white  appeared ;  and  they 
make  a  ^ne  show  in  my  cabinet.  I  propose  going  down  into 
the  pit  myself  soon ;  lor  the  men  have  leFt  several  small 
pieces  behind,  which  they  did  not  think  worth  bringing  up, 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  if  that  be  the  case,  but  I  shall  procure 
^e  whole,  or  great  part  of  the  animal. 

I  have,  also,  since  I  saw  you,  ^ot  part  of  an  immensely 
large  stages  horn,  undoubtedly  tossi I,  dug  up  ten  miles 
firon*  Bristol. 
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Observations  by  P.  C. 

In  England  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  have  beeA 
often  found  fo»sii;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
so  many  elephants  were  never  btought  hither  by  men,  as 
have  been  dug  up. 

In  particular,  besides  £he  above  accounts,  thad  a  large 

frinder  from  Norfolk,  which  w^s  found  with  other  teeth  and 
ones.  .  :•  ■      - 

From  Mersey  Island  in  Essex,  was  sent  me  a  large 
grinder,  and  part  of  a  thigh-bone ;  these  were  found  witk 
the  entire  skeleton,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  countiy 
people. 

Mr.  John  Luflfkin  in  Philos.  Transact.  No.  2?4,  mentions 
bones  and  teeth  of  an  elephant  found  near  tiarwich  in 
Essex.         ."  J. 

Mr.  Somner,  in  Phil.  Transact.  Noi  2t2,  nientions  an  ele? 
phant  found  at  Chartam,  near  Canterbury:  the  teeth  w^re 
all  grinders,  four  in  number. 

Dr.  Woodward  mentions  two  large  tusks  of  an  elepban^ 
found  at  Bowden  Parva,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  had  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  elephants  teeth  dug  up  in  a  gravel 
pit  at  Islington. 

Unless  we  allow  Dr.  Woodward's  hypothesis  of  the  deluge, 
it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  the  teeth,  bones,  &c.  of  this 
vast  animal  came  to  be  found  so  frequently  in  this  island. 

The  Romans  were  the  only  people  who  could  bring  any 
to  intimidate  the  Britons  in  their  wars :  but  we  have  not  the 
least  account  of  anv  such  thinof. 

1757,  May. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  thtee  let! er,s  com- 
municated by  the  ingenious  Peter  Collinsoh,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
giving  an  account  of  bones  of  elephants  found  at  different 
places  in  Sussex,  Essex,  and  near  Canterbury  ;  wherein  that 
gentleman  observes  that  "  the  Romans  were  the  only  people 
who  could  bring  any  elephants  to  intimidate  the  Britons  in 
their  wars;"  umch  indeed  is  irue ;  and  we  find  that  in  feet 
elepliants  where  brought  over  by  the  Romans.  In  Polype- 
nus's  Stratagems  we  find  a  victory  gained  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Britons  by  means  of  an  elephant.  *^  Caesar,*'  sa^ 
that  author,  "  \i\  Britain  attempted  to  pass  a  great  river, 
(supposed  the  Thames)  Casolaunus,  (in  Cassar  Cassivellau- 
uus)  lii'ng  of  the  Britons,  opposed  (vis  \iassage  ivitfi  a  large 
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iKidv  of  horse  and  chariots.  Caesar  had  in  his  company  a 
vastly  large  elephant  (i^tytro^  fAi0a«)  a  creature  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  Britons.  This  elephant  he  fenced  with 
an  iron  coat  of  mail,  built  a  laree  turret  on  it,  and  putting 
up  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first  into  the 
stream.  The  Britons  were  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  such  an 
unknown  and  monstrous  beast,  (uq^utov  k  i^rt^vti  Bn^iop)  they 
fled,  therefore,  with  their  horses  and  chariots,  and  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  river  without  opposition,  terrifyibg  their 
enemies  by  this  single  creature."  Caesar,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, it  is  Ukely,  omitted  this  account,  thinking  that  the. 
mention  of  it  would  detract  from  the  honour  of  his  conquests, 
since  it  could  be  no  merit  to  conquer  a  people  who  ran  away 
from  his  elephant,  rather  than  from  his  troops. 

Hence  we  may  collect,  1.  That  an  elephant  was  in  Cae- 
sar's retinue,  and  that  the  Romans  knew,  that  a  conquest 
had  been  gained  by  it.  ^ 

2.  That  it  is  reaspnable  to  suppose,  that  as  they  reaped 
such  advantage  from  one  elephant,  they  would  bring  oveii 
mor^  of  those  animals  with  them. 

3.  That  as  the  Roman  conquests  were  chiefly  about  Sus- 
sej(,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  bones  of' 
those  creatures  should  be  found  in  those  counties. 

It  cannot  be  proved,  indeed,  that  these  bones  have  not 
lain  ever  since  the  general  flood ;  but  an  historical  truth  is^ 
in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  hypothesis  whatsoever. 

I7ii7,  July.  J.  COLERIDGU?:. 

Kastinskoion  the  Don,  Dec*  5,  O*  S^  1754; 
Mil.  Urban, 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which  is  about  30 
▼ersts  from  Voronetch,  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Don,  are 
found  a  vast  number  of  bones,  of  a  very  large  size,  dispersed 
about  in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  consist  of  teeth,  jaw* 
bones,  ribs,  spinal  vertebrae,  the  ps  piibis,  hip-bones,  tibia, 
&c.  not  at  all  petrified,  but  in  their  natural  state,  only  some- 
what decomposed  by  the  depredations  of  time.  They  are 
fpund  in  a  space  nearly  three  ells  in  depth,  and  about  forty 
iatboms  in  length.  I  called  together  some  boors  that  were 
at  work  at  a  distance,  and  gave  them  a  few  copeeks  for  dig- 
ging a  couple  of  arshines  in  deptli  (i.  e.  four  feet  and  a  half) 
rartner  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  j  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
appeared.  And  from  repeated  trials  made  by  others,  we 
may  conclude,  that  no(t|;ie  slightest ^-e^tigQ,Qis\\xv\\at\^^\v^% 


SB  to  h^  peroehred  eitfaer  abore  fir  below  tb^  betot^-iDett- 
turned  part  of  the  river.  Now,  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
these  Dooes  have  been  accunmlated  aod  circiHnscfibed 
within  so  small  a  space  cS  grootKl  ?  By  what  mngtilar  ^irMt 
has  this  spot  been  made  the  roceptacle  of  so  enoitoous  a 
quantity  i  What  man  soerer,  that  has  seen  the  skdeton  of 
elephants,  wooid  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce,  diM 
these  bones  at  Kastinskoi  are  the  bones  of  that  Miimal  ?  The 
like  are  foond  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  woA  especially  in 
Siberia.  And  it  is  above  all  things  td  be  remarked,  that 
they  are  commonly,  not  to  say  always,  found  od  the  Teiy 
brink  of  rivers. 

We  often  meet  with  difficulties  that  throw  a  damp  on  dB 
inquiry,  and  seem  immediately  to  strike  os  as  beyond  the 
titroost  efforts  of  the  human  mind  to  solve.  There  are  others 
which  seem  to  solicit  our  research,  by  aifording  several  data 
from  whence  W^  may  set  out.  From  what  I  have  laid  down 
above,  the  present  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  kind;  »k1  your 
readers  will  probably  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  die, 
when  they  have  perused  what  I  have  to  offer  them  on  the 
subject.  Such  reasonable  conclusions  as  any  of  them  will 
please  to  draw^  I  shall  be  glad  to  see ;  and,  having  all  cir* 
cumstances  faithfully  laid  before  them,  they  will  be  as  well 
enabled  to  reason  on  the  matter  as  if  they  were  upon  the  spot 
We  are  so  used  to  the  discussion,  that  it  grows  rapid  on  otir 
hands ;  therefore  those  to  whom  it  comes  with  the  attractions 
of  novelty  are  now  most  likely  to  hit  upon  a  true  solution. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  at  setting  out  is:— 
Are  we  to  attribute  the  appearance  of  such  fossil  bones  in 
these  parts  to  some  general  revolution  our  globe  has  under- 

ffone  in  times  extremely  remote;  or  to  some  particular  and 
ocal  event?  It  is  very  possible  that  these  of  the  Ddn^  and 
those  of  Siberia,  may  liave  been  produced  bjr  the  sstme 
cause.  Will  it  be  allowed  as  probable,  that  great  troops  df 
elephants,  forced  by  a  certain  imminent  danger  to  leave 
their  natal  soil,  were  reduced  to  perish  in  some  country 
more  or  less  remote,  more  or  less  to  the  north  or  to  thi 
south  ?  When  we  consider  the  vicinity  of  Persia,  does  fiot 
that  idea  come  in  aid  of  the  suggestion  as  to  the  bones  <rf 
elephants  on  the  banks  of  the  Don?  And  \vhat  shall  hinder 
us  then  from  supposing  that  other  tix)ops  of  thes^  animals 
may  have  ventured  farther  to  the  north,  where  they  found 
that  death  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  at  home?  That  thfe 
banks  of  rivers  should  be  their  only  cemeteries,  may  be  ex*'- 
plained  from  the  ravages  occasioned  by  inondations,  which 
may  Ivxy^e  left  their  carcases  on  these  spots.  .  ;   > 
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'     Those  whom  these  suppositions  do  not  satisfy,  may  tell  us, 
that  a  number  of  things  are  still  wanting  towards  enabling  us 
to  form  any  judgment  on  the  origin  of  those  heaps  of  bone» 
daily  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     It  is  much 
to  be  wished,    that   some  active  and  ino:enious  naturalist 
would  collect  together  all  the  particulars  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  on  that  subject.    But  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  striking  than  the  facts  related  by  the  Abb^  Fortis, 
in  his  observations  on  the  Isles  of  Cherso  and  Ozero,  in  the 
Adriatic.     He  describes  two  caverns  in  the  former  of  those 
two  isles;  and  adds,  that  the  shores  of  Istria  afford  a  great 
number  which  are  very  spacious.    One  of  these  two  caverns 
is,  properly  speaking,  composed  of  three,'gr6ttoes,  that  com- 
municate with  each  other.  Their  inside,  from  top  to  bottom, 
is  between  two  beds  of  marble.     In  these  are  a  quantity  of 
bones,  in  a  half  petrified  state,  and  connected  together  by 
a  kind  of  ferruginous  ochre.    They  lie  in  one  of  the  deepest 
recesses  of  this  subterranean  cave,  two  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  beneath  the  superficies  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  all  of  marble.    These  fossil  bones,  of 
which  other  vestiges  are  met  with  on  this  isle,  are  found 
scattered  along  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  as  they  are  all  over 
the  isle  of  Cherso.  They  are  the  bones  of  various  terrestrial 
animals,  some  broken,  and  some  entire.   They  are  found  in 
greatest  quantities  in  vertical  and  horizontal  gaps,  and  hi  the 
interstices  of  the  beds  of  marble  which  constitute  the  base 
of  the  hills  of  this  isle.    Every  parcel  of  these  bones  is  en- 
veloped in  a  coat  of  quartz  and  stalactes  above  a  palm  in 
thickness.     The  substance  of  these  bones  is  calcined  and 
shining.   As  they  are  constantly  found  in  the  isle  of  Chei'^o, 
in  a  stony  and  martial  earth,  and  as  these  beds  of  marble 
preserve  a  certain  correspondence  with  the  sides  of  the  ca- 
vern and  the  continent ;  we  may  suppose  that  these  layers, 
alternaftely  composed  of  a  stratum  of  marble  and  one  of  bones, 
agree  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Quarnaro,  as  far  as  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  probably  farther.    At  the  Mu- 
seum Britannicum  they  shew  enormous  jaw-bones  with  all 
their  teeth,  bones,  and  tusks,  similar  to  the  bones  and  tusk^ 
of  the  largest  elephants,  all  of  them  found  iti  the  earth  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  sent  to  the  Museum  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.    Franklin.      These  bones  have    hardly 
changed  their  nature.     As  to  the  jaw-bones,  they  certainly 
never  did  belong  to  elephants;  the  teeth  of  them  are  not 
disposed  in  laminae,  like  those  of  that  animal,  but  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.    They  are  attri- 
buted, till  something  better  can  be  foui\d  o^^x.  W  xX\vi\:s\,  \.^ 
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the  tnahmouti  the  existence  of  which  is  totally  destitute  of 
all  probability'. 

In  the  cabniet  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  there  is  a 
large  piece  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  fragments  of  human  bones ;  which,  although 
they  have  not  changed  their  nature,  are  perfectly  inherent 
to  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

Mr.  Thomas  Falkner,  in  his  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Patagonians,  relates,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  what 
to  all  appearance  were  human  bones,  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Carcarania  or 
Tercero,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  it  falls 
into  the  Parana.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  and  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  people  of  different  ages.  Mr.  Falkner 
says,  "  he  has  seen  the  bones  called  tibia,  ribs,  sternums, 
fragments  of  sculls,  and  particularly  molar  teeth,  which  are 
above  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root.  •  I  am  assured," 
adds  he,  '^  that  the  like  bones  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Peru." 

When  I  passed  through  Chirikova,  about  thirty  vers ts  from 
Simbrisk,  I  was  shewn  various  bones  of  elephants,  found 
in  different  parts  upon  the  two  shores  of  the  Sviajga.  The 
inhabitants  produce  likewise  several  little  works  carved  out 
of  tj;ie  tusk  of  one  of  these  animals  discovered  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  the  same  place,  the  ivory  of  which  is  very  yel- 
low. A  much  greater  number  of  these  bones,  and  even  the 
scull  of  an  elephant,  were  dug  up  near  Nagadkina,  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet  Birutsk,  which  runs  into  the  Sviaiga. 
The  people  here  have  made  a  number  of  little  toys,  8cc.  of 
the  ivory  found  in  these  parts,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
whatever,  and  cannot  be  distinguished,  Irom  the  finest  ivory 
ever  used.  The  point  of  the  tusk,  employed  in  these  works, 
is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  the  least  calcined,  and  began  to 
exfoliate.  But  is  it  not  to  the  last  degree  astonishing,  that 
a  bone  should  be  preserved,  in  a  hot  climate,  without  under- 
going the  slightest  alteration^  through  an  almost  infinite 
succession  of  years? 

It  is  protended,  that  near  the  village  of  Nagadkina  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  entrenchments  still  exist ;  and  that, 
whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up  about  them,  they  are  sure 
to  find  a  quantity  of  human  bones.  If  this  be  true,  though 
I  (ould  learn  nothing  probable  about  it,  it  would  occasion  a 
sort  of  little  triumph  to  some  authors,  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  these  elephant-bones,  found  under  ground  in  the 
</i/Ferent  countries  of  the  North,  belonged  to  those  animals 
that  were  brought  by  the  atuv\^s  Uut  cdiue  on  expeditious 
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into  these  parts.  But  this  opinion  may  be  overturned  by  a 
host  of  reasons  more  triumphant  still.  And  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  carry  back  the  origin  of  these  remains,  scattered 
even  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  to  revolutions 
much  more  remote,  and  of  far  greater  importance,  even 
subversive  of  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

The  opinions  of  naturalists  on  the  origin  of  these  skeletons 
of  exotic  animals  are  very  various.     Some,  with  all  possible 
subtilty  and  ingenuity,  have  advanced,  that  the  climates  of 
the  earth  have  successively  changed  their  nature;  and,  that 
those  which  are  at  present  cold,  were  hot  a  great  number  of 
ages  ago.     Others  attribute  it  to  the  deluge.     But  perhaps 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  wandering  so  far  into  the 
darkness  of  antiquity.     In  the  year  1767,  as  they  were  dig- 
ging a  well  near  the  Birutsk,  at  the  depth  of  a  fathom  and  a 
half  they  found  a  quantity  of  human  bones,  without  the 
stkiallest  trace  of  a  cofSn,  or  any  thing  that  might  serve  a$ 
such;  and  similar  bones  are  often  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  stream.     Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  iron  heads 
of  pikes  are  found  among  the  bones,  and  parts  of  other 
offensive  weapons;  which  indubitably  prove,  that  a  battle 
has  formerly  been  fought  in  these  parts.     Now  we  know 
that  a  great  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations  used  elephants  ia 
war.     It  has  been  thought  apparent,  therefore,  that  these 
carcases  of  exotic  animals  were  buried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Volga  several  centuries  perhaps,   but  not  so  many 
thousand  years  ago  as  some  suppose.    But  how  are  these 
pretended  mahmout-bones  often  covered  with  so  many  layers 
of  earth,  and  actually  found  in  the  cliffs  that  form  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  ?  It  is  thought  not  difficult  to  explain  it 
We  know  that  the  current  of  the  immense  rivers  that  tra- 
verse Russia  frequently  undermine  and  cut  their  most  solid 
banks,  and  that  the  soil  where  rivers,  both  great  and  small, 
have  formerly  flowed,  is  now  quite  dry.    The  Volga,  even 
in  our  days,  has  swallowed  up  whole  islands,   and  formed 
new  ones  m  other  parts*  Nay,  sometimes  it  leaves  its  ancient 
bed,  and  forms  another.  This  is  proved  by  all  those  hillocks 
of  sand,    irregularly  placed,    and  containing  a  very  great 
quantity  of  fluviatile  shells.     This  once  laid  down,  we  may 
easily  conceive  how  those  regular  layers  have  been  formed 
with  which  these  elephant-bones  are  covered.    And  we  see 
too  how  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  quantity  of  these  bon^ 
may  have  been  detached  from  a  former  place  by  the  waters, 
ana  carried  lower  down  by  the  current  and  then  covered 
afresh  with  earth.    These,  however,  are  far  from  solving 
^be  different  appearances  of  those  uumbeT\es►^i:o\\^cuow'3»^*^ 
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1)ones  that  present  thetnselves  io  various  parts  of  the  glbb^ 
I  should  be  very  happy  if  some  of  your  learned  naturaiisl^ 
would  take  this  subject  into  consideration. 

47S5, 7i^.  M,M.M. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oxford^  March  22,  1757. 

In  J'our  two  last  Magazines  you  have  obliged  your  readeis 
with  some  entertaining  remarks  upon  fossils.     Of  late  year» 

greater  attention  has  been  given  to  that  branch  of  natural 
istoiy  than  formerly,  as  is  evident  from  the  valuable  collec- 
tions in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Were  these  collectioiv 
liot  made  for  amusement  only,  but  also  for  the  better  inves- 
tigation of  the  hidden  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  earth, 
when  it  received  these  adventitious  bodies  into  its  bosoto, 
we  might  entertain  some  hopes  of  coming  at  the  true  solu- 
tion of  that  difficult  problem,  th^n  which,  perhaps,  there  is 
tione  in  all  natural  history  more  intricate,  though  the  efiects 
bf  thdt  dissolution  are  every  where  obvious. 

It  is  true  that  extraneous  fossils  are  found  moreabnndantlj 
in  some  places  than  others;  but  there  is  not  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  whole  world  entirely  without  them;  and  they  arq 
found  at  all  depths,  indifferently,  so  far  as  the  miners  bari; 
hitherto  had  occasion  to  follow  them. 

Hordel-ClifF  is  very  productive  of  extraneous  fossils,  and 
affords  great  variety  of  them,  as  your  ingetiious  correspon- 
dent observes:  they  are  also  more  wonderfully  preserved  in 
that  stratum  of  clav,  than  in  any  other  part  Of  this  kingdom, 
being  very  little  changed  from  their  original  state,  and  ap* 
pear  equally  elegant  with  recent  shells  of  the  sattie  tribes, 
saving  the  colour  and  polish,  which  are  somewhat  imfpair^d, 
But  I  think  we  can  boast  of  as  great  variety,  (though  in* 
very  different  state)  at  a  small  vHIage  called  Stones6eld, 
near  Woodstock,  in  this  county.  Most  of  these  are  entombed 
in  slate  stone,  have  a  more  striking  aspect,  ^nd  shew  appa«-. 
rent  tokens  of  far  more  remote  antiquity,  thoilgh  I  beiiiet^ 
^hem  to  be  of  the  same  date  ^vith  those  at  Hordel-Cliff. 

In  splitting  this  stone,  the  workmen  find  great  variety  of 
Extraneous  bodies,  such  as  sharks  teeth,  which  the  natural 
ists  call  Lavuodontes ;  there  are  also  found  Zycorfow/^^,  or 
wolves  teeth;  Comehtkyodonies^  or  tusk&  of  sfea  aoiiustiv'; 
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itthypevia^  91*  palates  of  fisb^s ;  all  of  y«(l^ich  crai^p  nn,^^ 
with  their  icons^  naav  be  seen  in  HiU's  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  |.  f'^erft 
are  also  found  at  the  s^o^e  place,  (but  in  c^iffer^nt  stra^a^) 
Echini  Ovarii,  Cordati,  Chfpiati^  He.  vanetv  of  A^npmia 
Chama ;  oysters  in  abundance,  of  a  crooked  form,  which 
lias  given  them  the  n^me  of  the  sickle  oyster:  belemnites, 
nautilites,  jaws  of  fishes  with  the  teeth  perfect  in  th^ni ; 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  ribs,  vertebrae,  &p.  someof  ^irds; 
the  medullary  cavities  being  larger  t^an  the  others,  tjiey  a^r^ 
more  frequently  compressed,  I  suppose,  ()y  the  general  sub- 
sidence of  matter  at  the  deluge.  American  ferns  are  also 
found  in  this  s^te-stone,  with  other  vegets^bles.  The  plant 
on  one  side,  and  the  impression  on  the  other,  has  a  pretty 
effect,  and  is  a  sure  prqpf  that  the  ixi^tter  which  formed  the 
stone  was  once  in  a  fluid  state.  Jt  would  take  up  ii^ore  rqojqi 
than  you  have  to  spare,  to  enumerate  ^11  the  yarii^ties  th^t 
are  found  in  this  slate-stone,  and  the  strata  above  it. 

About  three  months  ^inpe,  tliere  was  fpund  in  the  same 
fttratjum,  the  thigh-bone  of  some  IsLrge  ^nimal;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  inphes  long,  and  by  coippiftatiofi,  (for  it  is  bedded  m 
stone)  about  16  or  18  inches  in  circi|cpferjence.  Cfne  ha|f 
of  the  bone  is  clear,  and  one  epd  entirely  djetached  from  the 
stone,  and  perfect ;  sq  that  it  may  be  Ippkeid  upbp  as  a  capi- 
tal fossil,  and  a  great  rarity.  I  suppose  \^  l^o  be  the  t^igh 
bone  of  the  HippopofamuSf  pr  ^ea-horse,  though  I  have  but 
little  judgment  in  osteology. 

I  formerly  met  with  two  pieces  of  bpne,  ^od  some  verte- 
brae of  the  same  kind,  and  of  a  prpportipnablie  bulk,  ^t  the 
same  place,  which  are  now  in  the  cpUection  of  a  geutl^man 
in  London. 

AH  the  way  from  thie  abovepnentioned  village  to  Oxford, 
which  is  ten  miles,  the  ditferept  strata  abound  >vith  plenty 
of  fossils  :  and  tliis  famous  seat  of  learning  is  si^trrojunded  wi^h 
still  greater  variety,  and,  if  possible,  more  curious ;  so  that 
one  would  imagine  providence  had  placed  it  in  the  midst  of 
these  natural  rarities,  to  exercise  and  divert  the  minds  of 
.the  curious,  after  their  close  attention  to  things  of  greater 
importance. 

This  city  has  on  the  nodfth  side,  largiC  beds  of  gravel,  of 
singular  use  in  making  those  beautiful  walks  and  gardens  in 
and  about  it,  which  are  kept  in  very  great  order  by  the  Uni- 
versity. In  this  gravel  are  found  porpites,  fungites,  astro- 
ites,  and  such  like  coralloid  bodies.  Pectines,  anomias, 
ostracites,  &c.  are  also  found  in  it. 

Near  the  east  gate  of  this  city,  and  in  St.  Clement's  ad- 
joinings  the  gravel  beds  are  lost,  and  we  find  a  stratum  of 
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blue  clay,  which  produces  oysters  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  found  in  gravel,  being  remarkable  for  the  convexity  of 
their  shells.  Along  with  these  oysters  are  found  belemnita;, 
animonitse,  very  small,  and  saturated  with  pyritical  matter, 
which  gives  them  a  kind  of  shining-like  armature. 

On  the  south  side  of  St  Clement's,  the  gravel  appears 
again,  and  abounds  with  much  the  same  fossils  as  those  on 
the  north  side  of  Oxford.  Hard  by,  in  Cowley-Common, 
are  found  gryphitae,  or  the  crooked -bill  oyster,  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  very  thick,  broader  in  the  margin  than  those 
usually  called  by  that  name.  They  are  remarkable  for  shew- 
ing the  several  laminae  or  stages  of  their  growth,  being  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a  vetch,  and  proceeding  to  the  size  of 
six  inches  diameter.  Either  the  world  was  less  populous,  or 
the  use  of  oysters  less  known  in  the  antediluvian  times,  than 
now;  for  we  never  find  any  recent  shells  arrived  to  that 
growth.* 

Bullington  Green,  Headington  Heath,  Shotover  quarries, 
and  the  stone-pits  at  Garsington,  all  adjacent,  are  equally 
replete  with  great  variety  of  very  curious  fossils,  such  as 
pectines,  great  and  small,  echini,  belemnitsB,  pholades, 
coralloides,  shrimps,  claws  and  other  parts  of  crabs;  pinna) 
marinae,  oysters  remarkably  large  and  flat,  (found  recently 
in  Virginia;)  naufilit^,  cochlitaB  in  abundance;  a  remarkable 
small  serated  tree^oyster,  auricu lares,  vertebrae,  jaws  and 
teeth  of  aniofials,  ammonitae  of  various  kinds,  someturbins, 
strombi,  and  great  plenty  of  mycetites,  astroites,  &c. 

To  close  the  whole,  in  our  Museum  we  have  the  collec- 
•  tions  of  Plot  and  Lhuyd,  which  contain  great  variety  both  of 
native  and  extraneous  fossils,  which  now  appear  to  great 
advantage,  being  lately  reduced  under  their  proper  classes 
by  their  present  keeper,  a  gentleman  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  the  work. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
1757,  March.  A.  B. 


*  Some  Rock-oysten  are  perhaps  a«  exception  to  this  observation. 
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XXVI.  On  the  Coluber  of  Virgil. 

Sualis  ubi  in  lucem  coluber,  mala  gramina  pastiis. 

ViRG.iEn.  ii.  471. 

Mr.  Urban, 

13 Y  Coluber  is  here  meant  not  the  common  snake,  but  the 
viper,  as  is  evident  from  the  poet's  supposing  him  to  be  re- 
plete >¥ith  poison,  acquired  by  feeding  upon  noxious  herbs, 
whereas  the  snake  is  entirely  destitute  of  poison.  The 
venom,  in  his  opinion,  was  gotten  by  the  serpent's  living 
tipon  deleterious  plants,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for  the 
viper  is  carnivorous.  However,  in  the  Georgics,  lib.  iii.  425. 
et  seq.  he  shews,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the  chersydros 
of  Calabria,  a  poisonous  species  of  serpents,  lived  upon 
animal  food,  such  as  fish  and  frogs. 

It  has  been  thought,  till  of  late,  that  the  viper  had  a  fas- 
cinating power,  whereby  it  charmed  its  prey  into  its  mouth, 
being  neither  quick  in  its  motion,  nor  having  any  feet  to 
assist  it  in  the  management  of  any  animal  that  could  struggle 
with  it  for  its  life.  And  it  is  certain,  that  this  opinion  re- 
ceives great  countenance  from  two  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical 1  ransactions,  Vol.  xxxi.  one  by  Paul  Dudley,  and 
the  other  by  Sir  Conrad  Sprengell.  But  the  truth  is  now 
found  to  be,  as  appears  by  a  later  narrative  from  North 
America,  and  inserted  likewise  in  (he  Transactions,  that  the 
rattle-snake,  which  is  a  species  of  the  viper,  gets  his  prey 
in  this  manner.  He  first  bites  the  animal,  andf  at  the  same 
instant  the  poison  pressed  out  of  a  bag-at  the  roots  of  his 
fangs,  runs,  through  an  aperture  in  the  tangs,  into  the 
wound ;  after  this  he  keeps  his  eye  upon  tfie  creature,  and 
waits  for  the  operation  of  the  instilled  poison;  and  when  it 
has  brought  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  then  begins  to 
lick  it,  and  prepare  it  for  deglutition.  This  is  the  provijjion 
which  the  all-wise  providence  has  contrived  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  serpent,  destined  to  live  upon  animal  food,  but 
incapable  otherwise  of  contending  with  a  creature  of  any  vi- 
vacity or  strength.  But  then  I  would  ask,  what  is  it  that  the 
common  snake  lives  upon,  and  how  does  he  get  his  living  ? 
He  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  adder  or  viper,  but 
wants  his  poison;  for  I  presume  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  snake  is  harmless.  He  is  slow,  he  coils  himself,  he  casts 
his  skin,  be  sleeps  in  winter,  and  is  as  unable  to  cope  with^ 
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living  animal  as  the  viper  is.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  frogs 
and  other  creatures  have  been  found  in  his  belly;  but  the 
truth  of  this  is  what  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  and  as  this  is 
the  season  for  their  making  their  appearance  after  the  sleep 
of  the  winter,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  curious  naturalist, 
that  will, open  a  few  of  them  this  spring,  and  look  into  their 
stomachs,  to  inform  us  what  he  finds  there,  for  at  present  I 
can  hardly  think,  if  he  feeds  upon  animal  food  at  all,  that  it 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  worms  and  insects;  for  since  he 
is  not  armed  with  poison,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
he  can  master  and  manage  any  larger  animal,  though  hi$ 

ifullet,  I  suppose,  is  as  capable  of  distention  for  the  swal* 
owing  either  of  a  mouse  or  small  bird,  as  is  the  viper*s. 

Yours,  &c. 
*  n 51 J  March.  Paul  Gemsege. 


XXVIL  On  the  Phenomenon  of  Dew. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  dew  seems  as  yet  to 
be  left  undetermined.  Some  philosophers  have  insisted  that 
it  falls  from  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  others  as  strenU* 
ously  assert  that  it  rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Va- 
pour, which  never  reaches  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  but 
falls  back  condensed  into  water,  after  having  risen  a  compa- 
ratively small  distance  above  the  earth*s  surface. 

The  former  of  these  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion^ 
"  that  it  is  most  natural ;  that  we  see  the  rain,  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  dew,  descending  from  the  superior 
regions;  and  consequently  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the 
dew  has  any  otl^r  origin,  since  it  differs  no  otherwise  from 
small  rainy  or  mtslmgy  than  in  degree.  That  the  atmosphere 
is  continually  replete  with  a  vast  quantity  of  vapours;  and 
that,  when  the  solar  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  cold  which  occu- 
pies the  superior  regions  immediately  condenses  and  pre- 
cipitates them,  if  not  dissipated  by  the  wind,  in  fdrmof 
dew;  and  that  those  bubbles  or  vesicules,  though  impercep- 
tible to  us  while  separate,  easily  gather  into  larger  drops 
(when  they  tall)  by  their  own  attraction;  and  are,  in  that 
stiate,  found  on  grass,  and  on  the  herbs  of  the  field  and 
garden,  in  the  morning,  where  they  remain  till  they  ai^e 
again  exhaled  by  the  sun." 

Those  of  the  contrary  party  say,  "  That  exhalations  are 
^diitjnually  flying  off  from  the  earth ;  being  raised  eitbcfr  by 
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Vtkt  solar  or  subterraneous  heat,  or  both.  That  thes^  eva- 
porations do  not  cease  even  in  the  night. — ^That,  during  th6 
neat  of  the  day,  tliese  vapours,  being  specifically  lighter 
than  the  circumambient  air,  are  dissipated  in  their  ascent ; 
but,  in  the  night,  they  rise  not  far  above  the  ground,  being 
tomfediately  condensed  and  precipitated  again  by  the  coid. 
Th^t  though  they  cannot  boast  of  the  universality  of  thei^ 
opinion,  yet  they  hope  it  is  established  upon  a  surer  foun- 
dation than  the  other;  as  they  have  had  recourse  to  experi- 
ments, the  most  rigid  tests  of  truth.  That  M.  Dufay,  lA 
particular,  being  resolved  to  try  the  grand  question  whether 
dew^  did  or  did  riot  first  Ascend  in  Vapour,  reduced  it  to  thii 
simple  process.  He  considered,  that  if  the  dew  did  ascend 
it  niust  wet  a  body  placed  teer,  sooner  than  one  placed 
higher  J  and  its  under  part  sooner  than  its  upper ;  and,  upon 
these  principles,  he  tried  the  following  experiments.  H6 
J)laced  two  ladders,  with  their  tops  restingaijainst  each  other, 
their  feet  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  their  height  3i 
feet.  To  the  steps  of  these  ladders  he  fastened  squares  of 
jflass,  in  such  a  manner  as  riot  to  hang  over  each  other.  On 
triki,  be  found  it  ekactly  as  he  expected ;  the  low  er  surface 
bt  the  lowest  square  being  first  wetted,  then  its  upper  sur- 
face; then  the  lower  surface  of  the  second  square;  and  so 
Dijgradualiy  through  the  ^hole  series.'* 

These  are  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  produced  oti 
each  side  in  confirmation  of  each  hypothesis.  But  perhaps 
heither  side  has  been  so  fortunate  as,  upon  the  whole^  to  hit 
upon  the  true  account,  nor  examined  it  so  narrowly  as  to 

J)reclnde  any  future  discoveries.  1  am,  however,  apt  to  be- 
ieVe,  after  repeated  trials,  that  part  of  the  dew  does  really 
fatL  I  say  part,  for  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  a  great  deal 
of  it,  perhaps  one  half,  except  in  thick  foggy  nights,  rises. 
fiut  when  I  say,  rises^  let  it  be  noted  that  1  do  not  mean  in 
form^  of  vapour ;  but  in  rmnner  of  perspiration  from  gras^ 
plants^  and  other  herbage ;  the  truth  of  which  position  the 
following  experiments  will,  I  hope,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
beyond  dispute. 

EXPER.  I.  About  an  hour  before  sun-set,  I  irfverted  a  large 
tub  or  vat  upon  some  fine  fresh  grass,  and  stopped  it  so  close 
at  the  bottom  that  it  could  have  no  communication  with  the 
external  air.  Upon  examination  in  the  morning  I  found  the 
grass  Ufiderthe  tub,  to  my  surprise,  charged  as  plentifully 
With  dew,  as  that  which  was  uncovered  all  around  it:  but  the 
spherules  or  drops,  though  equal  in  size,  were  only  on  the 
Summits  of  the  blades. — N.  B.  In  a  windy  night  there  is  sel- 
dom any  dew,  or  very  little ;  but  the  wind  tiever  affects  tbfl 
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arvered  grass  at  all ;  the  drops  being  as  large  then,  as  at  airf 
other  time. 

II.  The  former  experiment  I  repeated,  but  with  this  ad- 
dition ;  under  the  tub,  I  suspended  a  large  pane  of  glass 
horizontally  about  a  foot,  and  a  little  tuft  of  wool  at  the  same 
distance,  from  the  ground  ;  I  also  suspended  another  pane 
of  glass  and  another  little  tuft  of  wool  over  the  tub,  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  morning  I  found  the  grass  as  before.  The 
glass  and  wool  under  the  vessel  perfectly  dry;  but  that  over  it 
very  wet. 

III.  Made  a  great  many  trials  on  some  gross  garden  plants, 
such  as  cabbages,  cole  worts,  brocoli,  and  several  others  of 
the  same  species,  by  covering  them  with  the  same  vessel. 
In  the  morning  the  edges  of  their  leaves  were  always  charged 
with  large  round  drops ;  each  drop  dependent  from  the  extre^ 
unity  of  one  of  its  ribs  ox  fibres.  When  I  traced  my  finger  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf,  I  could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was 
wet  or  not ;  but  the  surfaces  of  those  that  were  uncovered 
were  bedewed  very  plentifully. 

IV.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  dew  was 
all  exhaled  and  the  grass  ^uite  dry,  I  inverted  the  tub 
again;  taking  care  always,  it  it  was  not  in  a  ^An^  place,  to 
cover  it  with  something  that  might  hinder  the  sun-beams 
from  penetrating;  and^  in  a  few  hours  time,  I  found  the 
summitsof  every  hldideof  grsLSSfexceptthosethatwerewitheridj 
laden  with  as  large  drops,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the 
same  space  of  time  in  the  nighty  or  perhaps  larger.  This  ex- 
periment always  succeeded  in  perfect  regularity. 

V.  At  mid-day  I  made  the  same  experiment  on  some  of 
the  before-mentioned  plants.  The  result  was  the  same  with 
Exp.  III.  but  the  drops  were  larger ,  and  none  were  discern- 
ible either  on  the  upper  or  under  surfaces. 

VI.  Exposed  a  sauare  of  glass,  some  pieces  of  cloth,  wool, 
dry  wood,  &c.  on  the  top  of  a  building,  ^bout  60  feet  from 
the  ground ;  all  which  in  the  morning,  were  very  copously 
wetted  on  their  upper  surfaces,  but  not  underneath. 

From  these  experiments,  particularly  the  2nd  and  6th,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  it  appears,  that  some  part  of  the  dew  actually 
falls ;  and,  from  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th,  and  part  of  the  2d 
and  3d,  that  no  small  quantity  of  it  m^5;  that  is,  perspires. 
It  appears  also  from  the  4th,  that  it  i^es  by  perspiration 
from  the  plants  themselves,  for  if  it  had  risen  in  vapour  from 
the  earth,  it  would  have  been  found  on  the  withered  blades 
as  well  as  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  pretty  well  agreed,  by  the  naturalists, 
that  there  is  a  Circulation^  or  distrilnition^  of  the  sap,   or 
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tiutritioQs  juices,  invegetablesy  something  similar  or  analogous 
to  that  of  the  blood  in  animal  bodies :  and  if  so,  why  mjaiy 
DOt  the  vegetables,  as  well  as  the  anionals,  have  some  way 
or  other  o^^weating  out  the  redundant  juices  ?  That  there  is 
indeed  something  in  allot  them  analogous  to  perspiration  in 
animals  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  is  sensible  in  some, 
the  4th  and  5th  experiments  plainly  ^ince.  And  of  these 
secretions  we  should  be  witnesses,  day  as  well  as  nighty  did 
not  the  sun  at  that  time,  exhale  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  ex« 
sudates,  nay  several  times  faster,  for  when  the  heat  is  ex- 
treme, it  exhausts  the  vessels  of  their  nutrimental  juice  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  plant  languishes  and  droops  till  the 
sun  retires,  and  the  waste  is  again  made  up  by  a  fresh  supply 
from  the  root.  It  seems  to  be  these  secretions  which  keep 
the  common  cabbage  fresh  and  cool  in  the  very  hottest  day; 
for  did  it  not  evacuate  this  cooling  fluid  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties, being  such  a  gross  and  succulent  plant,  it  would 
quickly  languish  and  become  qrnte  flaccid.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  cutting  one  directly 
.through  the  middle ;  for  upon  examining  the  several  plica- 
tares  or  /oldsy  they  will  be  found  plentifully  stored  with 
drops  of  dew. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  evacuations  of  thia 
kind,  in  plants,  is  the  Nepenthes.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  certain  vessels  of  a  considerable  big- 
ness, on  purpose  to  receive  and  preserve  the  superfluous 
JuiceSf  which  it  discharges  in  great  abundance.  A  particular 
account  of  this  wonderful  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  25th  No. 
of  Eden ;  from  which  I  shall  make  the  following  extract,  as 
it  is  very  much  to  my  purpose.  **  Glands  of  the  secretory 
kind  are  very  common  in  plants,  though  rarely  conspicuous. 
They  cover  the  whole  stalk  in  the  diamond  inasembryanthe^ 
mum ;  in  the  urena^  they  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf;  and,  in  the  sundew^  on  its  upper  surface.  All  these 
secrete  a  watery  fluid,  but  it  is  in  few  instances  that  it  is  de- 
tained in  a  kind  of  vessel.  We  see  it  so,  however,  in  the 
leaves  of  t]ie  saracena;  in  the  inaregravia  it  is  lodged  in  a 
kind  of  vessel  raised  from  the  centre  of  the  umbel;  and  in 
the  nepenthes^  not  in  the  leaf  itself,  but  in  a  peculiar  Jj9pe7i- 
dage.  We  see  the  sundew^  a  minute  plant,  throw  out  its 
redundant  moisture  in  big'round  drops.  In  the  j£thiopian 
calluj  when  over-supplied  with  water,  the  fine  and  slender 
.ex^K;emities  of  the  leaves  sweat  out  the  load  in  a  continual 
succession :  this  Comeline  saw  in  Holland,  as  well  as  several 
per^(^s  in  England.     In  the  American  harCs^tongue^   the 
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tome  incident  propagates  the  plant.  The  fine  and  5ima.ll 
end  of  the  leaf  is  bent  to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  the 
drop  it  gradually  secretes;  another  and  another  follows,  a^ 
it  remains  in  that  situation,  and  the  plant,  being  full  of  life, 
takes  root  there,  and  produces  a  new  stock,  itself  fixed  to 
the  earth  by  roots  at  each  extremity.  These  are  known  in- 
stances of  a  secretion  of  this  kind,  though  not  generally 
Understood;  and  this  in  the  nepenthes  is  little  more.  Itgrowi 
in  thick  forests,  where  its  long  fibres  supply  it  well  witll 
Vater,  and  where  no  sim  comes  to  exhale  it.'* 

i757>  Oet.  A.B. 


XXVIII.  Observations  on  the  Gossamer. 

I  DO  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  full  and  clear  ac* 
count,  in  any  ancient  or  modem  writer,  of  a  remarkable  phe« 
Bomenon  in  nature,  commonly  called  the  Gossamer.  I  hope^ 
therefore,  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  public,  especially  to  the  lovers  of  natural  philosophy* 

The  Gossamer  is  a  fine  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs, 
which  is  seen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear  sunny  days  in 
autumn;  but  much  more  observable  in  stubble-fields,  and 
upon  furze,  and  other  low  bushes.  I  often  used  to  wonder 
from  whence  such  a  quantity  of  those  fine  threads  could 
^ome,  which  I  had  frequently  taken  notice  of  in  the  stubble- 
l^elds  about  Wandsworth,  and  on  the  furze  bushes  on 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  commons.  Yet  I  thought,  that,  as 
they  had  the  appearance  of  the  woric  of  Spiders^  I  mi^it  find 
some  such  creatures  in,  or  about  them,  f  examined,  there* 
fore,  l3ie  ground  in  the  stubbles,  and  the  budbes,  on  whidi 
they  hung  the  thickest,  with  great  diligence,  but  could  not 
tliscOver  any  thing  like  spiders,  in  those  places,  though  I 
concluded  there  must  be  thousands  of  them  somewhere,  to 
be  capable  of  making  such  multitudes  of  fine  webs,  and 
^sometimes  for  many  days  together.  Now  it  happened  thai 
awhile  after  (not  having  been  at>le  to  satisfy  myself  in  my 
inquiries  on  this  subject)  as  I  was  reading  over  Mr.  Jlay'a 
letters,  1  found  what  I  had  been  puzzling  myself  about  so 
long  to  no  purpose. 

That  sagacious  naturalist,  ^bout  theyear  166d|.iQiil9tt^^ 
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^bich  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lister*,  telkbim,  that  he  had  been  1117. 
formed  by  afriend,  that  some  i^piders  threw  out,  or  darted,  theit 
1¥ebs  frotn  them  to  a  considerable  distance  obliquely,  and  not 
strait  downwards ;  adding,  he  could  not  conceive  how  tha( 
•^could  be  done,  «eeang  their  threads  are  very  fine  and  ssoJi'^ 
.and  not  stiff  like  a  stic^.  To  this  Dr.  Lister  answersf,  thatiii 
the  foregoing  September^  being  a  spider-hunting,  he  fir$| 
lobserved  the  araneu  volucris,  osr  flying  spider,  and  took  no^ 
lice,  that  she  turned  up  her  tail  to  the  wind,  and  darted 
•Ibtthu  thread  several  yards  long;  the  Dr.^s  original  heiie  is 
«>S4)ressed  by  a  comical  simile,  that  is,  Filunique  ^'acafat^ 
est  quo  plane  modo  r<^sthnmus  juveniseiistentissimave^io^ 
vrinam^  and  this  he  saw  afterwards  confirmed  by  voiwy  Uk^ 
^xafiiples. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Rsiyiinfonned  Dn  listei*,  tb^ 
•though  be  was  pleased  with  the  notices  that  he  had  givc^ 
him  concerning  theflying^piders^  he  himself  never  doubted^ 
but  those  fine  cobwebs,  tKat  are  seen  floating  in  theiai^^ 
were  the  work  of  spiders ;  and  add^,  that  the  Royal  Society 
had  received  letters  from  the  island  of  Bermudas,  whicbide* 
•clare,  that  the  webs  of  their  spiders-are  of  a  sufficient  thick* 
ness  and  strength  to  entangle  thrushes.    But  Dr.  Lifter, 
when  he  had  read  those  letters  from  Bermudas,  thought  it, 
ridiculous  to  suppose  (as  wa3  intimated  therein)  that  their, 
threads  were  darted  from  their  youths;  for,  according  to 
hfs  observations,  they  were  ejected  from  the  anus^  and  be 
'seems  to  disbelieve  the  story ^  the  thrysbes.     He  says,^ 
moreover,  that  he  is  certain  tbll^  flying  spiders  do  not  tra- 
verse the  expanse  merely  for  their  pleasure,  but  to  catch 
gnats,  and  other  small  flies,  of  which  there  are  incredible, 
.quantities  in  autumn  in  the  open  air.  And,  in  another  letter 
which  Dr.  Lister  sent  Mr,  Ray,  dated  York,  Jan.  20,   1670^ 
he  acquaints  him,  that,  in  the  foregoing  October,  on  a  day 
when  the  sky  was  very  cAlm  and  serene,  he  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  steeple  in  the  Minster,  and  could  thence 
discern  flying  spiders   with  their  webs  exceedingly  high 
above  him. 

Now,  though  this  fulj  discovery  of  the  flying  spiders,  and 
their  operations,  seems  to  belong  to  Dr.  Lister,  yet  Dr. 
Hulse  was  the  first  who  gave  the  hint  to  Mr,  Ray  of  the  man-. 
ner  of  spiders  shooting  their  threads.  These  observations, 
however,  made  by  Dr.  Lister,  make  it  plain,  I  think,  tlr-it 
the  Gossamer  is  formed  by  those  spiders,  at  a  vast  height  in 

'^——^—'— — ■ — ■        i....jit     ■  -■■ 
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•the  air;  and  that,  when  it  is  very  much  rarified,  or  the  dew 
falls  upon  their  threads,  they  descend  to  the  ground,  or  fall 
upon  bushes,  in  the  manner  I  mentioned  above.  Yet  there 
remains  one  difficulty,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  resolved, 
and  that  is,  where  those  millions  of  spiders  are  bred ;  whether 
they  deposit  their  eggs  on  earth,  or  in  water,  or  on  trees, 
from  whence  they  can  mount  to  such  a  height  in  the  air,  to 
feed  upon  little  flies,  as  Dr.  Lister  observes,  that  afford 
them  such  a  glutinous  matter  for  the  formation  of  their  webs, 
which  have  that  sticking  quality.  Conjectures,  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  I  have  met 
with  no  experimental  observations  upon  tHeir  origin. 

I  am  of  opinion  likewise,  that  this  phenomenon  was  not 
known  to,  or  at  least  is  not  described  by  any  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists.  I  know  of  no  name  for  it  in  either 
of  those  languages.  And  those,  who  derive  Gossamer  from 
Gossipitwiy  are  led  into  that  mistake,  I  believe,  from  the 
similitude  of  the  sound ;  one  being  the  produce  of  a  shrub, 
and  the  other  the  work  of  spiders.  •  I  rather  take  Gossamer 
to  be  of  a  British  or  Saxon  original.  I  observe,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  makes  use  of  that  word,  in  his  translation 
of  a  passage  in  Virgil's  first  Georgic,  v.  397 ;  but  I  think  he 
is  manifestly  mistaken  in  the  thing.     Virgil  says, 

Tetiuia  nee  lame  per  ca:lum  vellei^afern. 

Doubtless  meaning  thereby  jiwtf /fef^ry  clouds^  according  to 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  tUb  commentators  upon  that  place. 
This  Mr.  Dryden  incautiously  renders  thus: 

The  filmy  Gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 

That  the  Gossamer  was  not  unknown  in  Chaucer's  time,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  lines,  in  his  Squier's  Tale : 

As  sore  wondren  some  on  cause  of  thonder, 
On  ebbe  and  floud,  on  Gossomer,  and  on  mist, 
And  on  all  thing  til  that  the  cause  is  wist. 

By  which  Chaucer  seems  to  intimate,  that  some  natural- 
ists^ in  or  before  his  time,  had  assigned  the  cause  of  the 
Gossamer,  as  well  as  of  thunder,  and  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea ;  but  what  they  made  that  cause  i&  a  doubt. 

The  fine  contexture  and  appearance  of  the  Gossamer  in 
the  air  is  humourously  described  by  Shakespeare,  in  hr& 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  these  words: 
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A  lover  may  bestride  the  Gossamour, 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Lastly,  I  have  not  observed  that  this  curious  phenomenon 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of  those  writers,  who  have 

fiven  us  the  natural  history  of  our  counties  in  English ;  which 
the  nwre  wonder  at,  as  Dr.  Plot,  and  some  others,  are  very 
circumstantial  in  articles  of  less  curiosity,  and  perhaps  of 
less  service,  because  the  country  people  have  a  notion,  that 
it  is  injurious  to  their  cattle,  being  licked  up  in  their  feed- 
ing in  the  lattermaths,  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  further 
inquiry. 

1759,  Aug.  Wm.  Massby^ 
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Navigators  unanimously  attest,  that  in  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  Cape  Spartel,  a 
strong  current  carries  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Spanish 
sea,  into  the  Mediterranean.  This  current,  which  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  strong,  is  perceived  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  distance  of  20  English  miles  from  the  Straits  towards 
the  coast  of  Malaga.  Some  assure  us  that  they  have  ob- 
served it  at  the  distance  of  70  miles  near  Cape  Gaeta. 

The  existence  of  this  current  is  confirmed  by  the  chart  of 
the  Strait,  published  in  1700,  by  M.  d'Ablancourt,  who  oh^ 
serves,  that  the  constancy  of  the  current  is  such  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Strait,  that  the  tides  make  no  variation  in  it;  but 
that  towards  the  two  sides  the  water  follows  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  24  hours.  This  chart  is 
the  more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it  was  drawn  by  order  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  from  careful  observations  made  by  the 
most  able  and  experienced  engineers  and  mariners. 

Hudson  adds,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  Strait,  which  is  about  5  English  miles  over^  the 
current  is  carried  towards  the  Mediterranean  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  is  so 
deep,  that  the  longest  line  of  a  ship  of  war  cannot  reach  the 
bottom  of  it.  Other  relations  inform  us  that  the  strength  of 
this  current  will  carry  a  ship  into  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  wind,  if  it  be  not  very  high.  A  few  years  ago  a  cele- 
brated admiral  confirmed  this  fact  by  his  own  experience. 
But  be  found,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
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water  in  the  Stmit  was  indeed  always  carried  into  the 
Mediterranean;  but  that  the  water  at  bottqm  bad  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  ran  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Atlantic. 

As  the  Mediterranean  has  no  other  sensiMe  iss^e,  but  by 
the  Stmits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that,  instead  of  emptying  it^ 
water  by  this  issue,  it,  on  the  contrary,  continually  receives 
fresh  supplies  by  it,  an  embarrassing  probiem  prises.  Either 
the  Meaiterranean  runs  off  by  some  unknpwu  passage  y  or 
the  water  it  receives  is  carried  off  by  some  secret  power  in 
nature.  Mr.  Kuhn  adheres  to  the  first  of  these  opinions, 
and,  in  his  treatise  of  the  origin  of  springs,  endeavoiirs  tp 
prove  that  the  Mediterranean  hath  a  subterraneous  gulph,  by 
which  its  redundant  water  is  discharged.  But  this  supposi- 
tion is  confuted  by  facts ;  since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  water  to  run  in  with  the  rapidity  we  have  just  mentioned, 
if  the  Atlantic  were  not  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  If  the 
two  seas  were  of  equal  height,  and  the  water  of  ^qual 
gravity,  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  invariable  di- 
rection of  the;  current,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  hy- 
drostatics, demonstrates  that  ,the  Atlantic  is  the  highest, 
consequently  no  water  can  run  out  of  the  JVIediterr^ean  into 
other  seas  by  subterraneous  channels,  even  supposmg  tb^ere 
were  such ,  on  the  contrary,  those  seas  would  supply  the 
Mediterranean  till  it  should  obtain  the  requisite  height  and 
gravity. 

Nevertheless,  not  only  the  Atlantic  discharges  itself  into 
this  sea,  but  also  many  great  rivers  run  into  it,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  w^ter  which  falls  in  rain  :  as,  therefore, 
its  water  cannot  have  any  subterraneous  issue,  nature  must 
employ  some  other  method.  Some  naturalists  have  thpught 
evaporation  sufficient ;  and  this  opinion  hath  gained  great 
probability  since  Mar iotte  proved  that  all  the  rain  that  falls 
annually  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  globe  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches ;  whereas  the  an- 
nual evaporation  is  about  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches. 

Supposing  then  that  the  rain  which  falls  annually  into  the 
Mediterranean,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which 
evaporates  as  at  Paris,  this  sea  would  lose  annually  ten  or 
twelve  inches  of  water  more  than  it  receives.  Put  what  is 
carried  to  it  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  by  rivers  much  ex- 
<ceeds  that  quantity.  And  if  we  should  even  carry  the  eva- 
poration much  further,  it  would  not  account  for  the  influx  in 
^  satisfactory  manner;  fbr  we  may  admit  that  the  Wf^terof 
the  Mediterranean,  being  in  a  warmer  cli)miate  than  that  of 
Paris,  suffers  an  evaporation  of  twelve  or  fourteen. inches 
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more,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  evaporated  exceeds  the 
rain  that  falls  by  twenty-four  inches.  The  length  of  this  sea 
is  about  a  thousand  leagues,  of  twenty-five  to  the  degree, 
and  its  mean  breadth  may  be  about  an  hundred  of  those 
leagues ;  so  that  we  can  determine  pretty  exactly  its  surface 
to  be  100,000  square  leagues.  For  the  rivers,  then,  to  re- 
pair the  annual  diminution  occasioned  by  evaporation,  they 
must  furnish,  besides  what  is  supplied  by  rain,  a  surface  of 
100,000  square  leagues,  with  water  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
four  inches.  Now  according  to  Mariotte,  the  river  Seine, 
in  France,  furnishes  annually  water  enough  to  cover  561 
square  leagues  the  height  of  twelve  inches.  Riccioli,  in  his 
Geography  Reformed,  says,  that  the  quantity  of  water  fur- 
nished by  the  Po  is  to  that  of  the  Seine  as  26  J  to  1;  so  that 
it  would  cover  annually,  to  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  a 
surface  of  14,586  square  leagues;  which  is  about  the  four- 
teenth part  of  the  water  required  to  repair  the  evaporation 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  would  then  only  remain  that  we 
should  consider  the  other  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
it,  as  amounting  altogether  to  fourteen  times  as  much  as 
the  Po.  Now  as  Riccioli  attributes  to  the  Nile  seventeen 
times  more  water  than  to  the  Po,  the  Nile  alone  would  fur- 
nish five  times  more  water  than  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  decrease  made  by  evaporation.  Supposing  therefore 
that  Riccioli  has  made  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  rivers 
to  this  sea  too  much  by  one  half,  as  Sedileau  proves  that  he 
bath  done,  there  will  still  remain  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  evaporation. 

Let  us  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
be  a  league  of  25  to  the  decree,  and  that  the  water  runs  one 
such  league  in  one  hour:  msteadof  a  bottomless  depth,  let 
us  take  a  depth  of  200  feet  only;  the  Mediterranean  will 
then  receive  annually  by  the  Straits  a  quantity  of  water,  of 
3,723,000  square  leagues,  and  24  inches  in  iieight,  which  ^ 
will  raise  it  annually  74J  feet.  But  as  the  velocity  of  the  ^ 
current  is  not  at  all  times  equal,  and  as  it  is  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  Straits  that  the  water  is  constantly  carried 
towards  the  Mediterranean,  it  being  subject  at  each  side  to 
the  flux  and  reflux;  to  which  must  be  added,  what  we  ob- 
served before,  that  the  water  beneath  follows  a  contrary  di- 
rection, and  is  carried  towards  the  Atlantic  ;  these  circum- 
stances will  oblige  us  to  make  a  considerable  abatement  in 
the  quantity  of  water  which  runs  through  the  Straits.  How- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  water  which  the 
Mediterranean  receives  annually  by  the  Straits  and  by  the 
Nile  increa)9[es  i^  height  at  least  twenty  feet. 

VOL.  11.  *  I  i 
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Bot  if  we  farther  add  the  great  rivers^  such  as  theDsmubei 
the  Don^  the  Dneiper,  the  Dnister,  and  several  other% 
which  fell  into  the  Black  sea,  and  flow  through  the  Straits 
of  Constantinople  into  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  that mul** 
titude  of  rivers,  great  and  small,  which  run  on  all  sides  into 
the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  height  which 
this  sea  receives  annually  by  those  means  cannot  be  less  than 
io  feet.  That  evaporation  should  carry  off  all  this  water, 
seems  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  twenty-five 
times  stronger  than  at  Paris,  which  is  not  situated  in  a  cold 
climate.  A  lake  of  between  40  and  50  feet  in  depth,  without 
any  issue,  would  not  dry  up  probably  in  a  year,  even  under 
the  tine.  M.  de  BufFon  has  nevertheless  asserted,  that  eva- 
poration is  sufficient  to  carry  oiF  the  surplus  water  which  the 
Mediterranean  receives  annually.  It  was  the  authority  of 
this  celebrated  naturalist  that  engaged  M.  Waiz  to  examine 
the  subject  with  more  exactness. 

For  this  end,  he  coi^siders  the  manner  in  which  salt  is 
fiiade  in  the  Mediterranean  by  natural  evaporation^  by  re** 
ceiving  the  water  on  a  smooth  surface  to  the  height  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  only.  This  water  evaporates  in  24  hours,  in  the 
hottest  season  in  the  year,  provided  no  rain  falls.  Dr. 
Hoflrnan  tells  us,  that  a  pound  of  the  Mediterranean  water 
contains  two  lots  [a  lot  is  the  32d  part  of  a  pound]  of  salt : 
but  according  to  the  Swedish  Academician^sown  exporimentS| 
salt  water  doth  not  deposit  its  salt  till  the  evaporation  is 
carried  SO  far  that  there  remain  only  five  lots*  of  salt  to  thir- 
teen lots  of  fresh  water.  According  to  this  calculation,  eva- 
poration on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hottest 
days,  should  carry  (iff  from  each  pound  of  water  in  the  24 
kours,  24^  lots  of  water^  which  makes  two  thirds  of  ait  inch 
and  a  half  which  the  water  had  in  depth  at  the  beginuing.' 
In  d^ep  cavities  the  evaporation  must  be  more  slow.  In  this 
manner  the  evaporation  would  in  24  hours^  be  one  inch 
and  a  half.  Bnt  If  we  grant  that  this  inch  and  a*  half  of  water 
is  entirety  evaporated  in  24  hours^  the  salt  ren^aining  quite 
dry,  and  making  the  33d  part  of  thef  whole  itiass;  the  daily 
evaporation  will  then  amount  to  l-^f  of  an  inch^  and  the  an-^ 
mial  evaporation  to  44tV  f^®*>  if  ^^  be  equallybot  all  tfae^ 
year,  and  no  rain  falls.  But  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  for 
some  months  only,  and  there  aref^W  days^withbht^rain^^  iandi 
as  there  are  even  some  whole  season*  itv  wlvidh  it  rainftj 
constantly  in  the  Mediterranean^  and'the^vapbration4»je9S^^ 
we  cannot  make  the  evaporation  amdutipt  annually  to  44  feet,* 
especially  as  Lemery  assures  us,  in  hi^  Course  of  Cbytwstry/ 
that  at  Rochellcj  ia  15  days  in  the  most  proper  seasoiy/  ixoiA 
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iftiet  of  the  depth  of  6  inches,  there  did  not  evaporate 
enough  to  make  the  salt  precipitate. 

This  lays  us  under  a  necessity  of  seeking  other  discharges^ 
for  the  Mediterranean.  Some  have  imagined  that  they 
found  one  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the  water  at  the  sur- 
face, and  that  at  the  bottqm ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  Medi- 
terranean should  regularly  furnish  as  much  water  to  the 
Atlantic  as  it  receives  from  it.  This  hypothesis  appears  at 
first  sight  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  especially 
if  we  suppose  the  water  of  the  two  seas  to  be  equally  salt, 
and  consequently  equally  heavy ;  for  water  never  runs  but 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ;  so  that  the  surface  and  theJ 
bottom  must  both  be  carried  the  same  way.  Building  ort 
these  hydrostatic  truths,;  M.  de  Buffonhasnot  scrqpled  posi- 
tively to  deny  the  fact,  and  taxes  the  experiments  on  which 
k  is  lounded  with  falsity. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
furnish  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  this  double 
current  that  seems  unanswerable;  and  our  Academician 
woiild  have  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  evaporation,  if  it 
could  have  been  supported.  But  all  who  know  any  thing  of 
salt  works,  know  that  it  is  only  the  fi'esh  water  that  evapo-* 
rates,  and  that  the  salt  remains.  The  same  process  is  ob- 
served in  making  salt  from  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean. 
If  then  this  sea  had  lost  annually,  since  it  first  existed,  this 
quantity  of  water  by  evaporation,  it  would  long  before  now 
hav^e  been  reduced  to  a  vast  mass  of  indurated  salt.  The 
sixteenth  part  of  its  water  is  pure  salt ;  and  by  calculation, 
it  will  appear  that  the  salt  separated  from  the  water  would 
form  in  500  years  a  mass  of  salt  250  feet  high.  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  inquiries  of  Count  Marsigli,  many  places  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  not  of  this  depth:  so  that  in  the  aforesaid 
space  of  time,  this  sea  would  have  been  wholly  changed  into 
salt,  if  the  salt  water  continually  emptied  into  it  by  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  no  issue :  but  in  the  many  thousand 
years  since  this  sea  has  been  known,  not  only  this  metamor- 
phosis hath  not  taken  place,  but  even  its  waters,  as  far  as 
we  know,  are  not  become  more  salt.  We  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  give  up  evaporation,  and  seek  some  other  expedient 
to  get  rid  of  its  redundant  water :  for  this  end  we  must  not 
wholly  neglect  the  double  current,  but  ascertain  the  fact  with 
all  possible  exactness,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics. 

,  Besides  the  testimonies  related  above,  a  Dutch  transport 
vessel  having  been  beat  to  pieces  by  a  French  man  of  war 
id  the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  between  Tariff  and 
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Tangier,  the  wreck  of  this  vessel,  with  some  casks  and 
otlier  light  things,  appeared  after  some  days  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  four  English  miles  to  the  west,  towards  the 
Spanish  sea.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  were  the  same 
at  bottom  as  on  the  surface,  from  west  to  east,  these  wrecks 
could  not  have  raised  themselves  against  the  current  so  <id 
to  swim  at  top,  but  would  have  followed  the  declivity,  which 
would  have  carried  them  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

The  impossibility  of  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Stndt 
with  the  longest  line,  does  not  prove  tLat  it  is  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  difficulty  arises  fi*om 
the  contrariety  of  the  currents,  which  bends  the  line  of  the 
lead,  and  hinders  it  from  getting  to  the  bottom.  Count 
Marsigli  made  the  same  observation  in  the  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Black  Sea  has  its  outlet;  and  the 
Turkish  fishermen  told  him  that  it  was  always  so.  There 
are  other  authentic  examples  of  opposite  currents;  it  would 
he  in  vain  therefore  to  deny  the  tact;  but  the  natural  causes 
pf  it  remain  to  be  inquired  into.   * 

In  order  to  discover  them,  M.  Waiz  recapitulates  what 
he  had  said  before,  namely,  that  the  water  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean contains  much  salt;  secondly,  that  this  sea  being  in 
a  very  warm  climate,  suffers  a  great  evaporation ;  thirdly,  that 
the  salt  is  not  carried  off  by  this  evaporation,  but  remains 
behind;  fourthly,  that  salt  is  about  three  times  specifically 
heavier  than  water;  fifthly,  that  salt  water  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished by  evaporation,  that  18  lots  of  water  contain  5  lots  of 
salt,  and  the  water  is  then  much  heavier.  The  author  found 
by  his  own  experiments,  that  the  weight  of  salt  water  be- 
comes five  times  greater  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystalize. 

As  then  there  is  a  continual  and  copious  discharge  of  salt 
water  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  a  great  part  of  this 
water  deposits  its  salt  by  evaporation,  what  is  left  always  re- 
mains more  salt,  andconsequently  more  weighty.  Supposing 
then  the  surface  of  the  two  seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Me^ 
diterranean,  to  be  equal,  their  gravity  would  not  be  equal ; 
but  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  more  weighty, 
would  press  on  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  two  seas  would 
run  together  through  the  Straits  till  their  waters  became  of 
equal  weight;  so  that  the  Mediterranean  would  necessarily 
be  lowest.  When  this  happens,  the  water  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  highest,  cannot  take  its  course  through  the  Strait 
but  by  a  higher  current,  by  means  of  which  it  spreads  itself 
in  the  Mediterranean;  but  this  would  augment  the  Weight, 
already  the  greatest,  of  the  water  of  the  latter,  which  cannot 
getaway,  but  bj  open'mg  VV'seVC  a  passage  underneath,  and 
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forming  an  inferior  opposite  current  in  the  Straits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  two  currents,  and  to  perpetuate 
them  without  interri^ption. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  confirms  the  agreement  of 
this  hypothesis  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Take  a  long 
box,  divide  it  into  two  by  a  board  fixed  in  the  middle^  let 
there,  be  si  small  hole  in  the  board,  which  you  can  shut  at 
pleasure.  Fill  one  end  of  the  box  with  water,  and  the  other 
with  oil  to  an  equal  height.  On  hastily  opening  the  hole  in 
the  board  that  divides  them,  the  water,  which  is  heaviest^ 
will  be  seen  to  run  into  that  end  of  the  box  where  the  oil  is; 
On  the  contrary,  the  oil  will  be  carried  in  the  saifte  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  into  that  end  where  the  water  is,  over 
which  it  will  spread  itself.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that 
as  oil  cannot  mix  with  water,  it  must  get  at  top ;  but  the 
same  thing  happens  to  two  waters  of  unequal  gravity,  when 
one  is  coloured  and  much  salter  than  the  others  If  the  boit 
be  made  of  glass  instead  of  wood,  you  will  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  two  opposite,  currents. 

The  air  in  like  circumstances  acts  exactly  like  water,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  experiment.  Let  there  be  *wo  rooms 
with  a  door  from  one  to  the  other;  let  one  room  be  warnled 
that  the  air  in  it  may  dilate  itself  and  become  lighter,  thi& 
will  be  the  Atlantic.  The  other  cold  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  not  so  thin  and  light,  will  represent  the  Mediterranean; 
fet  th^  door,  which  is  the  Strait  between  the  two  seas,  be 
Openedi  and  a  lighted  candle  placed  on  the  threshold,  whilst 
another  is  held  at  the  top ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  flames  of 
these  two  candles  that  the  cold  air  passes  from  the  cold 
room  into  the  hot  at  bottom  towards  the  threshold  ;  and  the 
warm  air  into  the  cold  room  at  top.  The  warm  air  soon  cool^ 
in  the  cold  room,  but  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  being  kept 
up  by  JA  fircj  the  double  current  of  the  air  will  appear  very 
evident  for  some  time,  till  the  air  of  the  two  chambers  be 
equally  warm,  and  consequently,  equally  heavy. 

If  therfe  be  a  warm  room  on  each  side  of  a  large  cold  room, 
the  same  thing  will  happen  at  the  two  doors,  that  is  to  say^ 
the  cold  air  will  enter  at  bottom,  and  the  warm  at  top.  This 
ijgxplains  what  Count  Marsigli.  says  of  the  currents  in  tho 
Straits  of  Constantinople,  where  the  salt  water  of  the  Me* 
diterranean  enters  at  bottom  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  there 
rendered  lighter  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  that  runs  into 
it;  after  which  it  flows  again,  in  the  same  Strait,  above  the 
salt  water,  into  the  Mediterranean;  as  is  seen  in  the  Strait  df 
Gibraltar,  The  .currents^are  str<>iiger  at  Constanui^opte  than 
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at  Gibraltar,  because  the  difFerence  in  the  degrees  of  salt* 
Bess  of  the  water,  which  comes  in,  and  that  which  goes  out, 
is  greater,  namely,  according  to  Marsigli  as  73  to  62, 
whereas  it  is  not  so  great  in  the  Straits  of  Spain. 

There  is  one  very  plausible  objection  to  this  theory, 
namely,  that  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is  in  the  same  climate  with 
the  Mediterranean,  the  evaporation  must  be  the  same  in  both; 
and. consequently  their  water  be  of  the  same  gravity,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  which 
1^  many  rivers  carry  into  tlie  Mediterranean.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  sea  is  less  salt  to- 
vards  the  poles  than  near  the  equator;  an  invariable  current 
brings  this  fresher  water  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator; 
some  large  rivers,  as  the  Guardiana  and  the  Guadalquivir, 
empty  themselves  at  the  two  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time, 
and  pass  by  the  Strait  with  their  fresh  water  to  run  into  the 
Spanish  sea;  «n<l  lastly,  a  daily  flux  and  reflux  incessantly 
agitate  and  mix  these  waters  from  top  to  bottom :  these  dif- 
ferent cii'cumstances  united,  shew  that  the  water  of  the  At- 
lantic cannot  be  so  salt  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  evapora- 
tion of  wHich  continually  augments  its  weight  and  saltness. 

What  we  have  said  above  of  a  perpetual  current  running 
from  the  poles  to  the  line,  is  supported  by  sufficient  autho- 
rities. Navigators  attest  that  they  always  go  quieker  in  this, 
than  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  they  every  year  see  largci 
shoals  of  ice  carried  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Several 
causes  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  cmTent,  and 
it  may  be  proved  that  the  water  it  carries  along  doth  not 
ton  tain  an  uch  salt.  When  the  water  freezes  it  becomes 
bghter,  and  the  ice  swims  at  top.    Though  this  ice  be  com- 

Eosed  of  salt  water  there  is  but  very  little  salt  in  it,  as  mi^ht 
e  shewn  by  many  experiments,  and  by  what  happens  in 
salt  works.  On  these  shoals  of  ice  from  salt  lyater,  there 
fixes  a  quantity  of  snow,  rain,  vapours,  &c.  the  wind  drives 
these  shoals  upon  one  anotlier  till  they  form  vast  ^ount;ains 
pf  ice.  When  these  mountains  come  to  melt,  thejTproduce 
an  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water,  which  does  not  easily 
mix  with  the  salt,  but  remains  aitop.  It  cannot  flow  back 
toik)i'aflrds  the  Poles,  where  there  is  still  more 4ce  and  fresh 
waiter;  it  is  therefore  continually  carried  to  the  southj 
wbeire  the  water  is  salter,  and  consequently  lower. 
:>  In  fine,  it  remains  only  to  inquire,  why,  on  the  two  sides 
ofinhe  Strait$  of  Gibraltar  the  current  ot  water  is  subject  to 
the  flux  and  reflux,  and  does  not  run  into  the  Mediterranean, 
as  in  the  middle*    Ships  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
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imait  to  observe  this  current,  and  commonly  keep  on  the 
^African  side,  to  wait  for  and  follow  it;  partfy  because  the 
coast  is  less  dangerous,  and  partly  because  the  flux  and  re- 
flux is  much  greater  than  oja  the  Spanish  side.  These  side 
currepts  prove  the  possibility  of  several  currents  existing  at 
oiie  tiihe  in  the  same  channel,  running  one  below  another, 
and  in  contrary  directions. 

When  two  drops  of  water  touch,  and  unite  according  to 
the  laws  of  attraction  jand  cohesion,  if  one  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  and  be  put  in  motion,  it  draws  the 
other  to  it,  and  carries  it  along*  A  current  is  nothing  else, 
but  a  multitude  of  cohering  drops  in  motion ;  it  must  there* 
fore  carry  with  it  a  part  of  the  water  on  its  sides. 

1760,  Feb. 


XXX.  Inimense  Chesnut  Tree  at  Tamworth, 

[  Mr.  tJkB^, 

As  your  monthly  labours  will  be  records  to  ages  to  come,  1 
submit  the  following  calculation  of  the  age  of  a  celebrated 
chesnut  tree,  whicn  in  all  probability  is  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  largest  tree  in  England,  being  52  feet  round,  to  be 
transmitted  by  your  means  to  posterity. 

This  eminent  tree  is  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Dacr^  at  Tortsworth,  alias  Tarn  worth,  Gloucestershire. 

I  may  with  reason  fix  its  rising  from  the  nut  in  the  reign 
bf  King  Egbert,  anno  800.  From  this  datCj  to  attain  to  such 
Inaturity  and  magnitude,  as  to  be  a  signal  tree,  for  a  boundary 
or  land-mark,  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  ches- 
nut tree  at  Tam worth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I  can* 
not  allow  l^s  age  than  ^35  yfears,  which  brings  it  down  to 
the  first  year  of  King  Stephen,  anno  1135;  from  this  date, 
we  are  certain  of  its  age  by  record  to  the  present  year, 
17B2;  627  years. — In  all  962  years. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  fifth  edition,  has  this  remarkable  pasi- 
sage  relating  to  this  tree,  viz.  Boundaries  to  great  parishes, 
and gentleineri^s  estates ;  fsLvnous  for  which,  is  that  great  ches- 
nut at  Tamworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  has  continued 
B  sigfnal  boundary  to  that  manor  from  King  Stephen's  time, 
us  it  stands  on  record. 

If  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  tathe  three  periods  given  t6 
dak  and.dhesnut,  viz.  300  years  growing,  300  years  standing, 
and  ^CKyy^ars  decaying,  it  favours  my  ^onjectuce^  tUaxV\\^ 
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stately  old  chesnut  tree  is  very  little  less^  possibly  moref 
than  a  thousand  years  old;  and  yet  such  vigour  reamins,  it 
bare  nuts  anno  1759;  from  them  young  trees  are  raised. 

Yours,  &c. 

1762,  Feb.  P.O. 


XXXI.  Remarkable  Phenomenon  of  the  Bath  Waters. 

jt  Letter  from  Dr.  D.  W.  Linden  to  Dr.  Sutherland^  at  the 
Hot  Wells^  Bristol^  concerning  a  remarkable  Phaiomemn 
of  the  Bath  Waters. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I*send  you  a  brief  account 
of  my  last  examination  of  the  Bath  waters.  Thepbenome* 
non  which  most  struck  me,  were  certain  cakes,  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  found  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  these  waters,  and  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  having  been  at  Bath  only  in  the  winter  months, 
when  they  do  not  appear.  I  had,  indeed,  heard  much  of 
them,  and  was  tola  that  they  were  a  vegetable  substau^ef 
the.  conf erva  gelatinosa ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  found  (hi^ 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  black  cakes  were  mineral, 

That  they  are  not  the  conferva  gelatinosa  is  manifest,  ffpoi 
their  appearing  so  early  as  the  beginnine;  of  May;  for  the 
cojiferva  does  not  appear  till  July,  and  it  does  not  flower  till 
August.  Besides,  the  cor^ei'va  is  found  only  on  stagnant 
waters ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  mineral  hot  spring 
should  have  any  communicat;ion  with  a  standing  pool,  whence 
it  should  receive  this  plant,  as  it  could ,4iot  receive  the  plant 
without  such  a  mixture  of  the  water  as  would  render  it  cold, 
and  annihilate  its  virtue :  that  the  Bath  water  cannot  ori^n-* 
ally  produce  the  plant,  is  certain;  for  it  is  continually  m  a 
state  of  agitation,  which  renders  the  growth  of  it  impossible. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  these  cakes,  some  of  which 
have  a  greenish  hue,  I  found  that  those  which  had  lain  near 
the  wall  for  some  time  undisturbed,  had  caused  a  natural 
crystalization  of  the  salts  in  the  Bath  water;  and  these  salts, 
on  some  of  the  walls  in  the  Abbey-house  spring,  were  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick ;  such  a  crystalization  could  not  be 
caused  by  a  vegetable  substance. 

Having  now  shewn  what  these  cakes  are  not,  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  are;  for,  upon  applying  the  common  vitriolin<$ 
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solvent,  I  foiind  them  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
tnucilagium  ferri^  or  slimy  substance,  that  is  always  a  con* 
comitant  of  iron-stone,  iron-earth,  or  iron-ore;  ii  there  is 
any  medical  virtue  in  iron,  it  ought  to  be  sought  in  this 
slimy  substance:  and  I  shall  shew,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Bath 
waters,  which  I  am  now  preparing  for  the  press,  that  the 
Bath  waters  derive  great  medical  ef&cacy  from  these  cakes, 
especially  in  ex;ternal  applications. 

Those  persons  who  have  supposed  these  cakes  to  be  ve- 
getable, have  been  deceived  into  that  opinion,  by  th#  solid 
fibrous  parts  which  they  have  discovered  in  them,  after 
baving  washed  them  from  the  mud  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  that  have  been  found  mixed  with  them.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  practical  mineralogy,  a  science 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  those  who  undertake  the 
imalysis  of  mineral  waters,  know,  that  the  slimy  substance 
in  iron-ore,  when  agitated  in  waters  that  contain  salt,  will 
fpi'm  itself  into  iBbres  and  branches,  resembling  those  of  ve- 
getables; and  upon  this  principle  it  is,  that,  in  curious  chy- 
mtstry,  small  branches  and  fibres  are  formed  in  liquids  by 
the  solutions  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  have  obtained  the 
tkwoae  of  philosophical  trees. 

Some  experiments,  indeed,  have  been  made  upon  these 
C4kei9,  by  distillation;  and  it  has  been  presumed,  that  they 
are  vegetable,  because  they  yield  only  an  insipid  water, 
mthout  any  metalline  or  mineral  particles ;  but  this  is  wholly 
fallacious  and  inconclusive ;  for  the  mucilagium  ferriy  or 
any  other  metal  or  mineral,  mixed  with  common  or  saline 
water,  will,  in  distillation,  yield  only  an  insipid  water,  with- 
out mineral  pattides,  because  these  particles  are  prevented 
from  rising  in  the  steam,  by  their  own  weight. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

1762,  Majf.  D.  W.  Linden. 


XXXII.  Account  of  Fires  kindled  of  themselves.* 

The  great  consumption  of  sea  coal  in  the  port  of  Brest 
made  it  necessary  to  form  a  kind  of  magazine,  constructed 
of  timber  and  planks  rudely  joined  together,  where  many 
hundred  chaldron  were  kept  piled  in  a  vast  mass,  and  con« 
stantly  exposed  to  the  weather.    No  accident  was   ever. 


*  Fh>m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Parii* 
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kaoirn  !ta  happen  from  tUis  maiioer  of  keepoog  coals  sioce  it 
was  first  used,  which  was  about  the  year  1681.  Bat  some 
persons  took  it  into  their  heads,  that  coal  thus  exposed  to 
the  weather  lost  soine  iA  its  quality,  and  that  it  woold  be 
better  to  keep  it  under  cover. 

While  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  the  new 
laagazioe,  >somebody  remarked  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
leave  a  considerable  space  between  the  top  of  the  coals  and 
the  roof  of  thie  building  in  wbicli  they  were  to  be  kept,  that 
tb6re%night  be  sufficieat  room  £cir  fresh  air;  because  it  fre* 
men tly  happened,  that  this  coal  took  fire  when  shut  close 
eown  m  the  hold  of  dke  (vessels  that  brought  it,  if  the  voyage 
happened  to  .be  longer  than  usual,  or  the  weathensobad 
that  they  could  not  open  the  scuttles:  this  opinion,  bow<^ 
ever,  oihras  >not  mgarde^;  the  new  magazine  was  built  ver^ 
close  and  /compact,  and  .  cov^ered  in  at  tlie  topr  it  wat 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  within,  by  a  wall;  one  divisitti 
being  called  iM  Maga^ine^  No.  L  and  the  other  the  Maga^ 
sine,  N0«  IL . 

INo.  Lj  was :  fiUed  quite  to  the  tc^,  and  contained  about 
tweli^e*  hundred  chaldroM^:  in  a  very  short  timb  ftfterwards  it 
took  fire,  which  was  perceived  by  the  smo^ke  thtit  cawe  4mt 
at  the  chinks  of  tlie  moor.  J&s  .sooa  as  the  door  was  opened, 
t)ie  smoke  burst  out  141  great  black  ^elouds,  and  the  labourers, 
V^bo  had  bieea  ordered  to  get  the  coal  out,  were  oUiged  to 
throw  great  ouandtiesiof  water^upon  it,  before  tbiey  could 
beg'm  to  woTK. 

They  found  a.  rafter  «>f  <leal,  which  was  within  die  build* 
in^  near  the  door^  half  burnt;  and  a  beam  which  the  coal 
tcituched,  in  the  same  condition;  tliey  had  not  flamed,  but 
were  burnt  quite  through  to  a  cinder:  the  co^U  tj^at  lay  oii 
the  top  of  the  heap  were  only  warmed  by  the  smoke  that 
had  passed  through  them,  but  those  in  the  middle  had  lost 
their  inflammability,  and  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  calx; 
and  near  the  bottom  they  had  suffered  no  injury,  nor  even 
contracted  the  least  heat.  About  half  the  coals  were  then 
taken  out  of  this  m^azine ;  the  good  were  sepi&iated  from 
the  damaged,  and  part  of  them  put  back  again,  and  the  rest 
put  into  the  other  maffaziu^,  ^ 

It  was  now  a  second  time  proposed  to  give  the  magazine^ 
air;  and  it  was  urged,  that  though  the  coal  should  not  agaih 
take  ftre^  yet  it  would  probably  grow  hot,  and  Jose  part  rf 
its  quality  ;'but  the  magazine  was  already  built,  atm  they 
thought  all  accidents  would  be  effectually  prevented^  by 
not'Wtihgttie  rhagazlne  to  the  top;  but  a  great  quantity  o| 
poals  arriving  sg^ou  a/ti^y  iq  U\e  port,  i^i^d  wt  4artng  tQ  lay 


Aeeaimt  of  fires  kmiMrf  themselves^  €9%- 

>hein  up  in  the  magazine  tbat  hatl  onoe  ibaicen  fire  already, 
they  yet  foolishly 'filled  the  other  magazii^e  with  it  quite  to 
|he>topy  without  considering  that  this  magaizine  was  then  ia 
tiie  same  circumstances  as  those  which  had  caused  the  acci* 
detBt  that  happened  to  the  other;  the  consequence  was,  that 
lihis  Qxagazine  also  in  a.  very  shc»t  time  took  fire,  and  would 
have  done  the  same  damage  if  it  had  not  been  sooner  dis*: 
covered;  the  topof  the  heap  being  hot,  the  middle  in  part 
consumed,  and  ;the  bottom  unaltered.  Add  to  this  account 
aBfOther  mo$t  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  kind. 

The  sail  cloth  generally  used  in  France,  is  made  of  coarse 
hempen  thread ;  after  it  is  woven,  it  is  wetted,  and  shrunk, 
as  we  do  our  duab  doth,  and  is  then  painted  on  one  side 
only,  with  red  ochre  ground  with  oil.* 

On  the  J 8th  of  July,  1757,  the  workmen  had  painted 
about  fourscore  yards  of  this  cloth ;  and  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  the  sun  dried  it  very  soon :  on  the  20th,  about  4 
e'elock  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  changed,  and  a  sudden 
litomi  of  thunder  and  rain  being  expected,  the  sail-cloth 
which  had  been  thus  milled  and  painted,  was  very  hastily 
folded  up  while  it  was  yet  very  hot  by  having  lain  exposed 
to^the  sun,  the  folds  being  so  managed  that  tihe  painted  side 
did  notcome'in  contact  withitheotbei',  hut  with  itself  only  ^ 
the  folds  were  pressed  very  close,  ^at  the  cloth  might  lier 
in  the  least  compass  possible,  and  it  was  then  piit  up  in 
bales,  and  deposited,  one  upon  another,  in  the  warehouse, 
upon  a  kind  of  iron  grating,  the  squares  of  which  were  about 
three  inches  wide,  and  w-lwch^^ves  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground :  this  warehouse  is  level  with  the  ground,  but  floored ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a  kind  of  brasiers,  or  close 
chafing  dishes  of  lighted  small  coaUdust  under  the  grating, 
to  keep  the  clot^h  that  lies  in  bales  over  it  perfectly  dry,  les^ 
being  moist  in  the  middle,  it  should  rot;  and  the  warehouse 
is  every  nij^tt  dose  shut  up. 

On  the  22d,  about  four  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  work- 
ipen  having  been  lying  some  time  upon  these  bales,  found 


.i^.Tlie  experiment  frequently  repeated  ?it  St.  John's  Gate,  by  mixing  a. 
brown  earth,  found  in  the  mines  in  Derbyshire,  with  linseed  oil,  is  worth 
ijioting  upon  this  occasion:  the  result  was^  that,  upon  grinding  the  two 
bodies  .togetlier,  ju{>oii  a  stone,  the  whole  mass  took  fire  and  burnt  with  a- 
ra^^  intepse  heat  till  the  oil  was  consumed,  au<i  nothing  but  the  dry  earth, 
ropiained.  May  not  other  earthy  substances  so  mixed,  produce  the  same 
fe^ect?  It  was  by  grinding  this  earth  with  oil  to  make  a  paint,  that  its  inflam- 
tttaWe  Quality  K^«i«  dlseovered. 


40^  On  tie  prodigious  Growth  ^  Treok. 

i^em  Y^ry  hot,  and  putting  his  hand  into  one  of  then  be* 
tween  the  plaits,  it  burnt  him.  The  supervisor  being  immer 
diately  acquainted  with  this  accident,  caused  the  bales  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  air,  and  upon  opening  them  they  sent 
out  a  thick  smoke :  some  pretended  that  uey  saw  a  flame, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  saw  only  the  sun's  rays  reflected 
firom  the  smoke. 

It  was  at  first  suspected  that  these  bales  had  been  set  on 
fire;  the  grating  was  therefore  taken  up;  but  after  the 
strictest  search,  no  appearance  of  fire  was  found,  and  it  ap<» 
peared  that  the  suspicion  was  wholly  groundless  upon  a  far* 
ther  infection  of  the  bales,  for  the  fire  had  manifestly  be^ 
gun  in  the  centre  of  each  bale,  the  outward  parts  of  them 
having  received  no  injury:  the  plaits  that  had  been  pressed 
closest  by  the  cord  were  most  damaged,  being  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  so  as  to  crumble  between  the  nngers. 

Some  of  the  old  workmen  declared,  that  the  same  thing 
had  hsippened  many  years  ago;  but  that,  conceiving  it  im-^ 
possible  for  the  bales  to  take  fire  of  themselves,  they  had 
congealed  the  accident,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  negli** 
gence,  and  punished  accordingly. 

That  bay,  put  up  wet,  will  take  fire,  is  well  known  to  oor 
farmers ;  and  many  fires  have  happened  by  rain  falling  OQ 
unslacked  lime. 

1763,  Jan. 


XXXIII.  On  the  prodigious  Growth  of  Trees, 

There  are  gis^nts  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom.  For  proof  of  which,  I  sh^ll  here  recite  what  I  have 
observed  in  my  reading,  concerning  monstrous  trees,,  tl^at 
h^ve  deserved  the  particular  notice  of  travellers  and  natural- 
ists. 

Thevenot,  in  his  Travels,  A.D.  1656,  Part  I.  Chap.  71, 
tells  us,  that  in  the  island  of  Coos,  which  the  Turks  call 
Stranchioy  and  Lango^  or  Isola  L&nga,  there  is  a  tree  of  such 
a  vast  extent)  that  it  can  easily  cover  two  thousand  men^  and 
that  the  branches  of  it  are  supported  by  several  stone  and  - 
wooden  pillars,  there  being  under  it  several  barbers'  shopS| 
CQtTee-houses,  and  such  like^j  with  many  benches  to  sit  on, 
This  tree  is  like  a  sycamore,  but  the  fruit  it  bears  ia  like  a 
phesnut;,  and  serves  for  tanning  of  leather^ 


On  the  proHgims  Brawthqf  Trees.  4iM 

~  Db.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staflbrdshire,  Chap.  vi.  says,' 
that  there  was,  A.  D.  1686,  an  apple  tree  within  the  moat  at 
the  parsonage  house  at  Leigh,  in  that  county,  that  spread 
about  54i  yards  in  circumference,  which  allowing  four  square 
feet  for  a  man,  would  shelter  500  foot  men  under  its  branches. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  tree  above* 
mentioned.by  Thevenot,  provided  he  was  exact  in  the  mea- 
suring of  it,  and  observed  the  same  proportion  for  the  stand- 
ing of  his  nieuf  but  it  is  an  amazing  growth  for  an  apple 
iree. 

A  pearmainj  in  New  England,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
measured  ten  feet  and  four  inches  round,  and  it  bore  one 
year  38  bushels;  See  Eames's  Abridg.  PhiL  Trans.  Part  TI. 
p.  342. 

The  dimensions,  likewise,  of  the  Witch-Elm  that  m^ew  at 
Field,  in  Staffordshire,  are  really  wonderful ;  of  which  Dr. 
Plot,  in  the  aforesaid  history  of  that  county,  in  the  6th 
chapter,  gives  us  the  following  particulars  :  1.  That  it  fell 
120  feet  40  yards  in  length,  2,  That  the  stool,  or  but- 
end,  was  5  yards  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  17  yards  ia 
circumference.  3.  That  it  was  8  yards  18  inches,  or  25  feet 
and  a  half  about  by  girth  measure  in  4he  middle.  4.  That 
it  contained  100  ton  at  least  of  neat  timber ;  but,  as  far  as  I 
can  inform  myself,  Fir-trees  grow  tljp  highest  of  any;  for  we 
are  told,  that  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  there 
are  some  above  76  yards  high.  I  have  not  read  nor  heard  of 
any  othent  trees,  or  in  any  other  place,  that  really  equal 
these  in  tallness. 

Pliny  says,  in  his  Nat.  Hist  lib.  vi.  c.  32.  that  in  the  For- 
tunate Islands,  (now  called  the  Canaries)  there  are  trees  that 
frow  to  the  height  of  144  feet.  But  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
indof  trees  they  are;  yet,  in  another  place,  vife.  Nat.  Hist, 
lib.  xvi.  c.  39.  he  says  that  the  Larch-tree  and  Fir-tree  grow 
to  be  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  all  trees.  What  he  men- 
tions in  the  next  chapter  of  trees,  so  thick  that  they  require 
three  or  four  men  to  grasp  them,  is  a  verj^  indeterminate 
way  of  speaking,  neither  can  we  easily  credit  what  he  re- 
ports of  the  German  pirates,  that  they  used  boats  made 
hollow  out  of  one  single  tree,  that  would  each  of  them  hold 
thirty  men;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  them  to  be  made 
out  of  trees  of  a  prodigious  trunk.  It  also  appears  by  this, 
that  canoes  were  in  use  in  the  northern  climates  long  before 
America  u^s  discovered.  There  seems  likewise  a  little  too 
much  of  the  marvellous^  where  he  informs  us  (Nat.  Hist.  lib,, 
vil.  cb.  2.)  that  in  India  there  are  trees  of  such  a  height, 
that  a  man  cannot  shoot  an  arrow  to  the  top  of  theca .,  ^v\d 


494  &n  Arehhishep  Shekel's  Beatk;  3(h 

thikt  a  tfdOp  of  horse  xA^y  be  ranged  und^r  one  ofllieif ./%« 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and  we  may  find  trees  that 
are  really  wonderful,  without  any  exaggeration.  Ih  Mr.  J. 
Ray's  Life,  by  Dr.  Derham,  published  by  George  Scott^ 
F.  R.  S.  we  have  the  following  remarkable  jtoragraph :— >* 
^Octob.  14,  1669,  (says  he)  we  rode  to  see  the  famous  fir-- 
trees, some  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  Newport,  in  a 
village  called  Wareton,  in  Shropshire,  in  the  lana  of  Mn 
Skrimshaw.  There  are  of  them  35  in  number,  very  tall  and 
straight,   without  any  boughs  till  towai^s  the  top.    The 

freatest,  which  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  the  rest,  we  found 
y  measure  to  be  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  round  the  body; 
and  they  say  56  yards  high,  which  to  me  seemed  not  iktcre^ 
dible. 

At  Torworth,  (alias  Tamworth)  in  Gloucestersiiire,  there 
is  achesnut-tree,  which,  in  all  probability^  is  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  largest  in  England,  being  52  feet  round.  This  itee 
is  said  to  have  stood  there  ever  since  the  reign  of  Kingi  Ste- 
phen, A.D.  1150. 

Keysler,  in  his  Travels^  Vol,  IV.  p  45d,  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  Hazel-tree  ^  be  seen  (A.D.  1731)  in  Mr*  HlaKel** 
garden,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  of  which  their  sinnals  make 
mention  above  200  yeaijp  a^o.  The  lower  part  of  itstrunlo 
is  seven  Frankfort  ells*  in  circumference ;  its  height  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  houses  near  it,  and  it  still  bears  nuts^  every 
year,  but  the  tree  now  begins  to  decay.  * 

Yours, 
1763,  Aug.  W.  Massey* 


21XXIV.  On  Archbishop  Seeker's  Death,  and  the  bnttfeaess  of 

Human  Bones  in  Frosts. 

Mr.  Urban, 

According  to  the  excellent  memoirs  you  have  given  ii4 
of  Abp.  Seeker,  in  your  last  number,  a  very  extraordinary 
accident  befel  him  but  a  few  days  before  he  died.  The  ac- 
count eoes  thus,  that  a^  he  was  turning  himself  on  bis  couch,; 
he  broke  his  thigh  bone.     It  was  immediately  set,  but  i^ 


«  A  Frankfort  eU  is  ab9ut  2  f«et  3  inches* 


mattappt^ed  there  were  no>  hopes  of  Us^^recovery;  After 
luB  death  it  was^foiHidy  that  the  tmgh  bone  was  quite  carious, 
and  that  the  excvuGiating  padiis  he  so  long  felt,,  were  oivii^ 
to  the  gradual^  conx)»on>  of  this  bone^  by  seme  acrimoniom 
kumour. 

The  AFehbisbop  was  in  his  seventy-fiftb  year.  Now  it  is 
related  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Baiph  iQathisrst,)  who  died  in  bia 
eighty-fourth  yearj  that  his  deadi  was  occasioned  by  the 
like^accident  of  bres^ing  his  thigh,  while  he  was  walking  irt 
his  garden.  And  it  is  added  on  the  occasion^  ^Mt  is  said 
that  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  he  refiiised!  to'^ubiirit  to^  the 
ciperaitions  of  the  surgeon,  deoiaring^^  iu  his)  tortures,  th^ 
Aere  was  n&ifimrawm  the  bones  of  cm^oldmt^ii^J*^  Br,  Batbuvi^t 
was  bred  a  ph^^tsician,  and  was  of  grdat  eitiinence  in  his  pr^ 
fession,  insomuch  that  some  r^gurdi,  as  it  should  seem^ 
«ught  to  be  paid  to  a  declaration  of  this  kind\  coining  frolti 
kim^  and  yet  I  ?ehemently  suspect  the  truthtof  it,  on  account 
of  what  here  follow^.  At  Ghmstmas^  1767^-  an  old  g^ntle^ 
Woman  confined  to  her  bed  by  ilinessy  and>in  the  85i(S[  yeiaf 
of  her  age,  had  occasion  in  the  night  to*  inai&e  use  of  the  ba*^ 
^tY,  and  beidg  very  weak  and) helpless,  she  tumbled  opoit 
the-fioor  asshe  was  endeavouring  to  reach  it,  and  brofcebei^ 
arm.  She  had  a  fever  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  yet  dlid 
notwithstanding,  as  likewise  notwithstanding  her  weakness 
and  extren^e  old  age,t  the  arm^a&^et  and  united  weU,  and 
ina  reasonable  time;  and  she  fa;ad  tolerable  good  user  of  if 
for  ifnany  months  bdfore  she  difedy  which  was  ow  the  i  20th  ctf 
©fclober  last.  In  short,  the  s^i^mation  or  supposition  rather^ 
of  Dn  BiBttilurst^  appears  to  me'to  be  a  subject  that  ought  to 
Be  itiquired-into  by  those  who  liave  opportunities  of  making 
the  trial. 

1768,  No^.       '  ;  T.RoTr. 

Mr.  Urban, 

,  It  is  a  common  notion,  and  in  all  parts,  for  I  have  heard 
itfroih  many  mouths,  and  in  n^any  places,  that  our  bones, 
aris  most  brittle  in  frosty  weather.  This  is  a  difficult  matter,  at 
best,, to  prove,  and  I  imagine  the  observation  has  nothing  to 
support  it,^  but  the  frequency  of  fractures  at  such  seasons* 
Ihit  now,  Sir,  if  this  be  t^e  whole  foundation  of  it,  this  one 
piarticular  Will  scarcely  bear  the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  it^^ 


.'-  -'■■'■  rl-: 
f    -  ■  * 


♦  Wirtonj's  L^ffc  ©f 'Rali^i'B^lititst,  page  liB2V 

f ^  Si^^wtigioiflAtff  .ffOL  oluffirr«^h»a!  eitber  ^e  iAl:cl»bii9hop  or  Pc«  .Batbtti^.i 
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For  firsty  men  are  most  liable  to  slip  then,  and  conseqtieitifif 
jnore  fall  than  common.  Secondly,  falls  aire  violent  upon 
sadden  slips.  Thirdly,  the  limbs  are  often  thrown  into  un- 
natural positions  bj  such  slips;  and  lastly,  the  gpround  in 
frosts  is  hard,  and  impinging  with  force  against  it  when  it  is 
in  such  a  state,  must  enaanger  the  bones  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  occasion  the  more  fractures.  In  short,  the 
external  constitution  of  the  air  may  have  effect  on  the  sur« 
fftce  of  our  bodies,  as  to  the  pores,  and  the  affections  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  the  internal  stamina  of  the  bones  and  the 
substance  oi  them  should  be  altered  in  respect  of  cohesion, 
of  induration  on  one  part,  and  pliableness  on  the  other,  is  a 
thing  difficult  to  conceive.  And  quaery,  whether  a  degree 
of  cold  sufficient  to  effect  that  would  not  immediately  in« 
duce  death  ?  For  my  part  I  cannot  apprehend  how  the  flesh, 
the  periosteum,  the  blood,  and  even  some  of  the  vital  parts 
could  stand  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  case  may 
be  with  a  dry,  dead,  uncovered  bone,  lying  exposed  to  the 
ambient  air  in  a  severe  frost;  but  surely,  if  the  substance  of 
a  human  bone  can  be  so  penetrated  by  an  excess  of  cold, 
as  to  suffer  an  alteration  in  the  cohesion  of  its  parts,  the 
marrow  of  such  bone  must  be  in  a  manner  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  true  the  bones  of  old  people  do  break  with  the  great* 
est  facility,  and  from  the  slightest  causes,  as  appears  from 
the  two  cases  of  Archbishop  Seeker  and  Dr.  Bathurst,  re- 
ported in  your  Magazine  of  November  1768  ;  but  then  this 
fragility  maybe  supposed  to  arise  froni^^n  internal  cause,  to 
wit,  the  aridity  or  dryness  of  old  men's  bones,  tenacity  or 
toughness  depending  mainly  upon  a  competent  degree  uf 
moisture.  And  this  I  presume  was  the  case  with  that  great 
man.  Archbishop  Laud.  At  54  years  of  age,  his  Grace 
strained,  or  rather  broke  the  great  ligament  of  his  foot,  the 
tendon  Achillis,  and  when  he  was  68,  as  he  was  walking  up 
and  down  his  chamber  at  the  Tower,  the  sinew  of  his  right 
leg  gave  a  great  crack,  without  any  slip  or  treading  awi^, 
and.brake  asunder  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  broken  it 
before.  His  Grace,  however,  recovered  it,  and  could  go 
strongly  upon  plain  ground.  See  his  Diary,  pag.  42,  63, 
191.  The  event,  you  observe,  was  not  very  bad,  but  that 
is  not  the  meaning  of  my  introducing  this  fracture;  for  my 
design  is  to  shew,  by  this,  how  easily  dryness  in  the  limbs  of. 
old  persons  disposes  them  to  break.  But  this,  I  apprehend, 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  our  bones  in  frosty  seasons, 
which  I  presume  are  so  fenced  and  secured ^g^in^  the  ex- 
ternal injuries  of  weather,  by  the' periosteum^  ,the  flesh,  and 


the  skin^  tW  erne  «tti>6t  suppose  them  iso  be  drier  in  h^ 
weatiier  than  at  other  times.  I  inotine  to  believe  upon  ^n 
whole)  that  the  bortes  cannot  be  affected  by  any  severity  of 
weather  ie^s  than  what  wotrkt  cause  deaths . 

I  am,  Sir,  yours^  &c. 
1169,  Jan.  t^RoW. 


XXXV.  Whether  Oily  Substance*  are  hurtful  to  the  Bone»?     . 

-  f 

Mit.  Uhban, 

There  is  a  ()assag^  in  the  Book  of  t^salms  which  Carried 
with  it  some  diificahy,  in  respect  of  me  at  least.  The  Com-^ 
mentators/ those  I  have  seen^  touch  it  very  lightly,  and  dto 
tiaturaljsts  do  not  perfectly  agree^  or,  it  rather  may  be  said^ 
disagree.    The  virords  are^   *  As  he  clothed    himself  widf 
cursing  like  as  with  his  garment;  so  let  it  come  into  hi^ 
bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones.*    Ps.  cix.  18^ 
Some  think  the  allusion  is  to  this  oil  sticidng  close  to  th^ 
bones,  others  to  the  penetrating  nature  of  it.    But  neithei^ 
of  these  intefpretatiom  seems  to  be  sufficient,  as  one  sub-* 
stance  may  stick  close  to,  and  even  penetrate  an^ptber,  with-* 
olit  doing  any  harm ;  Mdiefeas  the  context  and  sum  of  t^ 
j^assage  ^em  to  imply  something  that  is  hurtful  and  per^ 
tticious  to  the  bones.    And  indeed  it  is  asserted  by  soni# 
^eat  names,  that  oil  is  really  prejudicial  to  them.    Thun 
ur.  Nieuwentyt  says,  *  There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  W, 
a  nak^d  bone,  than  to  put  oil,  or  any  other  moisture  Upon  it, 
which  will  cause  a  miserable  corruption  therein  i  on  wkieb 
account  it  is,  that  the  most  skilful  surgeons,  in  treating^ 
about  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  do  most  carefujiy  warn  the 
rleaders  against  the  same.*    And  then  he  cites  the  audiorityt 
of  Hildanus  and  Paraeus,  observing,  there  was  no  further 
occasion  for  any  other  evidence  in  this  behalf,  since  these 
two  gentlemen  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  most  fa« 
ihous  and  skilful  men  in  the  art  of  medicine*    He  concludes,' 
•  whoever  has  seen  this  caiies  ossium — ^in  any  considerabli^ 
degree  in  a  living  person,  and  has  been  informed  that  the 
same  may  be  produceil,  or  at  least  augmented,  by  any  liquid' 
or  oleaginous  matters,  must  needs  contess,  that  the  wrath  and 
curse  of  Gtfd  cunnot  be  described  by  more  lively  compari- 
sons, tSian  in  thefee  words  of  the  Pstdmist,  since  water  an\i 
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oil,  that  are  mentioned  in  this  text,  are  both  of  thetn  the 
most  pernicious  things  imaginable  to  the  bones/*  It  is  cer*- 
tain^  that  in  the  eiistem  countries,  they  used  much  oil  about 
the  human  body,  for  the  purpose  of  suppling,  purifying, 
and  brightening  the  skin,  and  so  far  it  was  useful  in  those 
adust  climes;  but  it  should  seem  from  this  passage  in  the 
Psalms,  they  were  aware  at  the  same  time,  that  oil,  hovr 
beneficial  soever  it  might  be  to  the  skin,  was  hurtful  to  the 
bones.     So  far,  so  good.       ^     _  . 

But  now.  Sir,  others  do  not  apprehend  that  oil  has  any 
such  noxious  quality,  in  respect  of  bones,  and  they  adduce 
an  experiment  to  shew  it  has  not,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
rather  serviceable  to  them.  Thus  Alex.  Blackrie  speaking 
of  oil,  the  third,  and  by  much  the  largest  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  soap,  says,  it  is  so  far  from  having  any  share 
in  its  lithontriptic  properties ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  rather  tends  to  hinder  the  other  ingredients  from 
exerting  their  active  powers  for  this  purpose,  by  becoming, 
in  some  decree,  a  cement  to  connect  the  calcareous  particles 
of  our  food,  &c.  '  That  this  is  the  case  will  evidently  ap« 
]7ear,'  he  saysy  '  by  the  eas^  experiment  of  calcining  a  bone 
till  it  is  reduced  toan  inert^  inactive  earth ;  which,  it  not  dis- 
turbed, will,  nevertheless,  retain  its  former  shape.  The  bone 
t^qs  robbed  of  its  agglutinating  principles,  will  become  so 
friable  as  to  crumble  into  dust  and  ashes  upon  a  ^ntle  touch; 
but  afterwa|;ds,  [now  please  to  observe,  Mr.  Urban,]  by  the 
nfFusion  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil,  such  a  degree  of  te« 
nacity  may  be  restored  to  it,  as  will  allow  it  to  be  taken  up 
ILod  handled  freely  without  breaking.  That  oil  contributes 
Biuch  to  the  stability  of  the  bon^s,  by  preventing  them  from 
growing  too  brittle,  the  learned  and  accurate  anatomist.  Dr. 
Alexander  Monro,  when  he  enumerates  the  uses  of  the 
oaarrow,  has  evidently  shewnf.'  Here,  a  great  anatp^idst 
asserts,  that  oil  contributes  to  the  stability  of  the  bones,  ana 
an  acute  disquisitor  shews  by  ex|>eriment,  that  it  will  even 
restore  the  iost  tenacity  of  them.  What  then  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case  ?  How  are  we  to  determine,  when  there  are  such 
cogent  authorities  on  both  sides  the  question,  Whether  oil 
be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  the  bones?  For  my  pait,  I  cannot 
l^ut  wish  some  further  inquiries  might  be  made  upon  this- 
•«bject.    As  to  the  Psalmist,  he  will  be  clear  either  way,  as 


♦  Nieuventyt,  Relig.  Philosopher,  I.  p.  SOS. 
'  f  Alackrie's  Dbqutsiilon  on  Medicinei  that  dissolve  the  Stone,  p.  S4.  $ef|. 
fJ^er^  }»e  citkg  Moiuro^s  AuaCoi)^  of  the  Bones,  Edit.  IV.  p.  20.  Se«}. 
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It  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  him,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
understood,  that  oleaginous  substances  were  prejudicial  to 
the  human  stamina^  though  upon  slfter-researcries  it  should 

E^rove  otherwise  ;  for  1  suppose  it  is  an  allowed  maxim  now, 
hat  the  Scriptures  were  not  intended  to  teacli  lii  philosophy, 

,  I  aoi,  Sir,  Yoursj^  &c,;:  ,. 

n€9,Feb.  i  T^Row. 
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XXXVI/ Curious  Account  of  the  Dissection 'of  Old  Pftrr,  from  a 

Manuscript  of  Dr.  Harvey.    '    ' 

ThOMA^  PAUR  was  a  poor  countryman  of  Shropshire, 
whence  he  was  brought  up  to  London^  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  and  died  after  he  had 
outlived  nine  princes,  in  thfe  tenth  year  of  the  tenth  of 
^hem,  at  the  age  of  152  years  and  9  months. 

Being  opened  after  his  death  (anno  1635,  Nov:  16.)  his 
body  was  found  very  fleshy,  his  breast  hairy,  hi^  genitals  un- 
impaired, Serving  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  report  of  his 
having  undergone  public  ciehsures  for  his  incontinency ; 
especially  seeing  that  after  that  time,  viz.  at  the  age  of  120 
years,  he  married  a  widow,  who  owned,  Eumctim  ipsa  rem 
Aabuisse,  ut  alii  mariti  solent ;  et  usque  ad  12  annos  retroactos 
solitum  cum  ea  co^igressum  frequentasse.  Further,  that  he 
bad  a  large  breast,  lungs  not  fungous,  but  sticking  to  hi^ 
ribs,  and  distended  with  mtrch  Wood;  a  lividness  in  his  face, 
as  he  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing  a  little  before  his  death, 
and  a  long-lasting  warmth  in  his  aVm-pits  and  breast  after  it, 
(which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evident,  in  his 
body,  as  they  used  to  be  on  those  that  die  by  suffocation.) 
His  heart  was  great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in 
the  heart  blackish  and  diluted.  The  cartilages' of  the  ster- 
num not  more  bony  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  soft.  His 
viscera  were  sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach;  and 
it  was  observed  of  him,  that  he  used  to  eat  often  by  night 
and  day,  though  contented  with  old  cheese,  milk,  coarse 
bread,  small  beer,  and  whey;  and,  which  is  more  remark- 
able, that  he  did  eat  at  niidnight,  a  little  before  he  died.  His 
kidneys  covered  with  fat  and  pretty  sound ;  onfy  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  them  were  found  some  aqueous  or  serous 
abscesses,  whereof  one  was  near  the  bigness  of  a  hen's-fegg, 
with  a  yellowish  water  in  it,  having  made  a  iroui\dvsV\  cWws, 
impressed:  on  that  kidney:  whence  some  lVvb\^^x>  *\\i  c:i^\s^e> 
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^at  a  little  l>efore  his  deatli  a  suppression  of  tiriiie  bad  Jbet 
niJIen  him :  tboij^gh  others  were  of  opinion,  tt^at  his  urinf 
VBs  suppressed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the  serostty  into 
his  lungs.  Not  toe  least  appearance  w^  there  of  any  stcfoy 
matter^  either  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder*  His  bovreis  wer« 
also  sound)^  a  little  whitish  without.  His  spleen  vefy  little^ 
iiardly  equalling  the  bigness  of  one  kidney.  In  shorty  all  his 
inward  parts  appeared  so  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  and  air^  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  wbik 
longer. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  chan^ 
^f  food  aqd  Mki  forasmuch  as  coming  oi|t  of  a  d^su*,  thinj 
and  free  air>  he  came  into  the  thick  air  of  London ;  and  after 
a  constant,  plain,  and  homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken 
into  a  apl^did  fjamily,  whi^re  he  fed  high,  and  d^ank  ^€t\^ 
tifully  of  the  best  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  function^ 
of  the  parts  of  his  body  were  overcharged^  his  lunges  oh* 
ftructed,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  c^uite  disordered ; 
upon  which  there  could  nc^  but  ensue  a  dissolution. 

His  brain  was  sound,  entire,  and  firm ;  and  though  be  bad 
not  the  use  of  his  eves,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  several 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  hM  his  hearing  and  apprehend* 
sion  very  well,  and  was  able,  even  to  the  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age  to  do  any  husbandman'^  work,  i^re^ 
tfareshmg  of  com* 

1769,  Jan. 


XXXVIt  Description  of  a  Stone  Cater^ 

Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  of  a  Scotch  gentlemar^ 
whose  appetite  and  digestion  became  gradually  so  weak 
that  he  could  take  no  other  sustenance  than  tBe  whey  of 
goat's  milk;  and  at  length  even  this  becoming  too  strong fof 
bi$  stomach)  he  derived  his  whole  nourishment  from  water 
only.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  generally  disbelievecl, 
$ili  the;  gentleman  himself,  accon^pauied  b^  some  of  his 
friends,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  thera 
put  the  fact  so  entirely  out  of  question,  that  a  full  accouot 
Ihereof  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. What  then  must  your  readers  think  of  the  follow- 
tog  cawb  mott  exuaocdin^)  9^^aK)>^t  inserted  in  the  learned 
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father  Paulian's  Dictionnaire  Physique,  under  the  article 

DIGESTION? 

Yours,  &c. 

« 

The  beginniiig  of  May,  1760,  was  brought  to  Avignon,  a 
-true  lithopbajgus  or  stone-eater.  Me  not  only  swallowec} 
fiints  of  an  inch  and  a  half  long^  a  full  inch  broad,  and  halif 
an  inch  thick;  but  such  stones  as  he  could  reduce  to  pow* 
^er,  sucb  as  marble,  pebbles,  &c.  he  made  up  into  paste,^ 
\^hich  was  to  him  a  most  agreeable  and  wholesome  food.  I 
e^ramined  thvi  man  with  all  the  attention  I  possibly  could,  I 
found  his  guHet  very  large,  his  teeth  exceedingly  stron^^ 
his  saliva  very  corrosive,  and  bis  stomach  Ibwer  than  ordi* 
nary,  which  f  imputed  to  the  vast  number  Of  flints  he  had 
swallowed,  being  about  five  and  twenty  one  day  with  another. 
Upon  interrogating  his  keeper,  he  told  me  thfe  following  par- 
ticulars. "  This  stone-eater,**  says  he,  "was  found  three 
years  ago  in  a  northern  inhabitt^d  island,  by  some  of  the 
crew  of  a  £)utch  ship,  on  Good  Friday.  Since  I  have  had 
him,  I  make  him  eat  raw  fiesfa  with  his  stones;  I  could  never 

fet  him  to  swallow  bread.  He  will  drink  water,  wine,  and 
randy;  which  last  liquor  gives  him  iniinite  pleasure.  He 
sleeps  at  least  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  one  knee  over  the  other,  and  his  cbiti  resting  on  his 
right  knee.  He  i^mokes  almostalt  the  time  he  is  not  asleep,  or 
is  not  eating.  The  flints  he  has  swallowed  he  voids  some- 
what corroded  and  diminished  in  weight,  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
crements resemble  mortar.'*  The  keeper  aUo  tells  me,  that 
some  physician^  at  Paris  got  him  blooded ;  that  the  blood 
had  lutle  of  tto  serum,  and  in  two  hours  time  became  as 
fi*agile  as  coral.  If  this  fact  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
roost  diluted  part  of  the  stony  juice  must  be  converted  into 
chyle,  This  stone-eater,  hitherto  is  unable  to  pronounce 
viore  than  a  few  words,  Quij  non^  caillouy  ban,  I  shewed  him 
a  fliy  through  a  microscope:  he  was  astonished  at  the  si^e  of 
the  animal,  and  could  not  be  indi^ced  to  examine  it.  He  ha$ 
been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross^  and  was  baptised 
some  months  ago  in  the  church  of  St.  C6me  at  Paris,  The 
respect  he  shews  to  ecclesiastics,  and  his  ready  disposition 
to  please  them,  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 

myself  as  to  all  these^  particulars ,  and  I  am  iully  convinced 
ihat  b0  is  no  che^» 
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XXXVIII.  On  the  Stature  and  Figure  of  Old  Persons. 

Old  persons  are  never  so  tall  as  they  were  io  their  prime  ; 
{hey  stoop,  and  their  height  is  otherwise,  as  I  apprehend, 
diminished ;  and  from  what  causes,  it  may  be  matter  of  some 
(iuriosity  to  inquire. 

If  an  aged  person,  suppose  of  seventy,  sits  upon  a  chair 
that  is  too  high  for  him,  for  any  long  space  of  time,  and  his 
feet  for  the  time  do  not  easily  and  fully  touch  the  ground, 
he  will  find  a  pain  in  his  thi^h  bone,  which,  I  presume, 
must  be  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  his  legs  and  feet  draw- 
ing it  downwards,  and  pressing  it  against  the  edge  of  the  seat 
or  chair.  This  consequently  induces  a  small  degree  of  curva- 
ture in  the  bone,  which,  if  the  same  thing  be  continued  or  re- 
peated, will  still  be  greater  to  the  diminution  of  the  person's 
stature ;  for  as  the  elasticity  of  the  fibres  of  the  bone  is,  in 
such  old  subjects,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  the  bone  never 
totally  recovers  its  pristine  state.  This,  I  conjecture,  may 
be  the  reason  of  thigh  bones,  both  of  men  and  women,  being 
found  sometimes,  as  I  have  heard,  in  a  state  of  flexion  moire 
than  natural.        , 

The  flesh  of  elderly  people  generally  either  wastes  and 
shrinks,  or  it  grows  pasty,  being  deprived  of  its  native  and 
juvenile  elasticity.  But  now,  in  either  case,  the  soles  of 
the  feet  will  of  course  grow  flatter,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
person's  height. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  trifling  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
stature,  in  comparison  of  what  follows  :  for  if  the  flesh  in 
ohi  sh'.ects  is  subject  to  lose  its  elasticity,  the  partilages 
are  much  more  so.  Now,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  people 
are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  parts  in  the  day  time,  and  whilst  the  party  is 
in  an  upright  posture,  on  the  caVtilages  between  the  verte- 
brae of  the  neck  and  back;  which  cartilages,  in  young  sub- 
jects, by.  their  spring,  resume  their  tone  and  former  climen- 
sions,  by  recumbency  or  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body 
during  sleep,  the  incumbent  weight  or  pressure  being  for 
that  interval,  and  by  that  posture,  removed;  and  for  this 
reason,  every  youthful  person  isactuallj^  tallest  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  this  IS  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  aged.  The  [■ 
cartilages  in  them  are  grown  dry  and  thin,  and  springless, 
whereby  the  stature  win  perpetually  continue  at  the  lowest 
pitch.  And  as  the  interstices  of  the  vertebr®  are  conse- 
quently enlarged,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
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^news  and  ligaments)  the  head,  by  its  weight,  will  moreover 
naturally  fall  forward,  and  a  bending  in  the  back  will  ensue, 
and  chiefly  in  thejiveaker  pans,  about  the  loins  and  the  small 
of  the  back.  Hence  comes  in  some  measure  that  incurvation 
so  remarkable  in  old  persons,  and  of  which  the.  poets  h^U^ 
not  failed  to  take  notice;  hence  Otway  makes  the  Hag  or 
Witch  in  the  Orphan  to  be 

with  age  grorvn  double. 


And  so  Sackville,  in  Higgins's  Tales  of  Princes,  p.  263. 

And  next  in  order  sad  old  age  we  found. 

His  beard%ll  hoare,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 

fVith  drouping  chere  still  poring  on  the  ground. 

As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assigned  r 

To  rest.  ^  > 

A  weakness  in  the  thorax  or  chest,  by  which  it  becomef 
unable  to  support  in  the  best  and  most  upright  manner,  th^ 
weight  of  the  head  and  parts  above,  contributes  mainly  tp 
this  apparent  incurvation.  And  this  weakness  in  that  part, 
of  which  old  persons  are  very  sensible^  and  often  will  com^ 
plain  of^  saying  how  hollow  they  find  themselves  thtre^  with  a 
weariness  and  a  small  degree  rf  pain^  is  owing,  I  conceive, 
partly  to  the  relaxation  of  the  tendons  of  the  neck,  particur 
larly  the  aponeurosis^  which  lets  the  head  drop,  as  it  were, 
and  press  the  more  upon  the  thorax;  and  partly  to  the  dea4 
and  fixed  state,  as  now  they  are  deprived  of  their  spring,  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  whereby  the  os  ensifon?ie  is  but 
ill  supported  and  fortified  against  this  new  and  additional 
weight,  yea  rather  gives  way  and  yields  unto  it.  Whatever  is 
the  cause*  the  os^  or  cartilago  ensjfonnis  certsunly  does  not 
duly  and  adequately  perform  its  function  in  this  advanced 
stage  pf  life. 

An  anatomist  might  probably  say  a  great  deal  more  p^ 
this  subject,  and  illustrate  it  far  better.  To  him  I  shall 
therefore  leave  it,  (and  it  certainly  deserves  his  regard)  only 
adding,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  see  it  further  and  more 
ipasteriy  considexed, 

1771,  Jug.  T.  Row, 
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The  cmel^  of  analooMsts^  io  tbeir  experimeots  on  Ihing 
aniniaky  is  onen  dreadful  to  relate,  and  is  already  eniaigeQ 
upOD  by  Essay  Writers  in  their  useful  miscellanies:  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  entomologist  or  collertor  of  in« 
sects  has  not  hitherto  passed  without  censure,  though  he 
piactiies  |he  most  unrelenting  cruel^  on  flies^  motbi,  and 
^ders :  he  takes  pleasure  to  impale  for  days  and  weeks  the 
iN^ilonaceous  race  with  corking  pins,  with  which  his  cushion 
u  replete  t  whilst  the  libdlutas,  or  dragon  Vies,  are  killed 
by  sqneezii^  the  thorax,  or  with  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  to 
the  qo  small  horiFor  of  the  humane  and  benevolent,  who  are 
of  opinion,  that  science*  might  be  improyed^  and  learning 
iqcreased  without  such  barbarities :  and  it  may  be  observed, 
both  science  and  learning  are  dearly  acquired  at  the  expence 
of  that  humanity,  which  is  more  necessary  than  either,  iif 
our  road  through  life. 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  (a  multitude  are  not  requisite) 
inform  those  gentlemen,  they  certainly  have  forgotten,  tha^ 
in  ages  long  ago,  a  venerable  ancient  philosopher,  named 
Pythagoras,  prescribed  the  utmost  mercy  to  inferior  animals; 
they  are,  perhaps,  s^lso  not  apprized,  that  the  sect  of  Bra** 
fnins  still  reverence  his  precepts,  and  literally  follow  his.  ex- 
ample. It  is  recorded  in  history,  that  the  Athenian  court, 
ealled  the  Areopagite,  was  particulariy  careful  to  punish  off 
fenders  of  this  kind,  f^ven  a  child,  who,  in  the  wantonness 
of  his  recreation^  had  deprived  an  innocent  bird  of  its  sight, 
was  condemned  by  one  of  these  Grecian  magistj^es,  and 
suflRered  a  very  severe  punishment. 

Of  the  foir  siex,  I  woqlcl  willingly  hope,  there  are  but  few 
of  those  cruel  naturalists }  ^\  least  I  do  not  recollect  but  one 
in  th^  circle  of  my  observation,  nor  do  I  wish  the  number 
may  increase.  Your  present  correspondent,  Mr.  Urban,  (like 
a  person  who  reveres  the  |!astern  Shastab)  has  formed  a  re-^ 
solution  to  deprive  of  life,  not  even  one  of  those  minutiae  of 
the  creation.  The  poor  beetle  from  me  shall  feel  no  corpo* 
ral  sufferance :  the  butterfly,  unmolested  by  ray  hand,  may 
range  from  flower  to  flower:  the  gnat  may  deposit  his  eggs, 
and  the  spider  renew  his  web,  without  sustaining  anv  injury. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  we  have  no  unlimited  c[om\nion 
over  the  insect  tribe ;  and  though  man  may  be  considerecj 
as  the  delegate  of  heaven,  ovdr  the  inferior  creatures,  be  is 


<h  ihf  Proem  ^  F^g^ionin  Ttm^  §i^ 

fial  cai^lpi^y,  waot^y  tp  imioiex^&his  hands  wth^  bloody 
m  cayse  tjiepi.  tq  ti^ger  ip  Qru€^  tortui>es.  It  is  true,  I  Jb^vf 
]^tl&fiiiitli  in  (hedpctiria^  afMetempsvchQsisy  yet  let  m^  rer 
I^Q^iq^^  tb<»  Chri^tUM^  cioctrines  of  pity  s^nq  compassiQi}^ 
Aj^ij  howevei^  strange  ^i^d  singular  tliese  principles  inay  ap^ 
p^^r  to,  the  impaling  Qi^urderera  in  question,  persons  endpii^ed 
fdi\i  sen§ibi)ity  qf  mind,  1  ^,^^  sure,  will  applaud  thein. 

]1771,  Sept  EysEBiA, 


^P^,  0%  t\^  FPOC9S9  of.  Vegetntipn  in  Trees. 

■«  I  ■  *  ,  -        - 

filack  ffaiufianj  Ojron^  Oct,  12,  iTTii 
Ma.  Urban, 

POM6)  conflidfiiation.  on  IhjS  process  of  vegetation  in  tree% 
ua^y  not  only  be  anaatter  of  puriqsity,  but  from  thence  soma 
l^eneftcial  eflfecl^  to  mankind  m^y  pqsaibly  be  deduced. 
.  In^pmog^nd  summejr,  tbesaps^ppqnds  with  salts,  and  is 
perfectly  fluid,  by  which  means  the  nu^tiqus  juices  are 
Conveyed' tfai^ougb  ail  the  more  minute  dqcts,  to,  every  part 
ofihe  tree»  foirtbe  purposes  of  vegetation  j  but  as  winter  ad-* 
^^Qices,  and  that  is,no  longer  to  be  carried  on,  the  sap  begins 
tQ  grq^  thicJi  and  viscid,  and  thereby  rendej^d  jncapabla 
^  of  parsing  through  the  smaller  vessels,  by  which  me^fi3  the 
leaye^  <qf  all  those  which  are  classed  under  the  name  pjT.  tr^es 
with  decidqous  leaves,  for  want  of  their  due  tiourisjitnent, 
fall  off  and  perish.  In  winter  the  sap  assumes  another  fqrnij^ 
Retires  to  the  bark,  abounds  with  oil,  and  in  that  state  seems 
designed  by  proyi4ence  as  a  defensitive  to  the  vital  parts  of 
the  tree  against  the  inclemency  of  tK«  weather,  during  that 
torpid  state.  But  as  the  spring  conies  on,  it  again  liquifies, 
and  tbese  oleaginous  parts  are  by  nature  elaborated  into 
ft.thin2iquepu3  juice,  to  pervade  every  pastpf^  it  fiwf  yjegpte^ 

tiqn. 

I  have  been  inlprjned,  thfiti  the  jb^i^ckof  pak  k  fit  f<^  tanmng^ 
only  whpn,t^k(en  off  in  the  spring  of  tbe(  y^s^r,  wb^p  th^  qUji 
.  parts  cont^A^d  iiih  it  aire  digesited  in^p  \^lm  fluidity  of  ^ap^ 
f)(Qd  if  takep.off  in  the  winter,  would  be  totally  useless  fbf 
i)iat  pqrpose;  and  therefore  should  think  that,  tfie  tanning 
property  of  it,  arises  from  the  sap-aqueous  juice  contained  in 
It :  and  if  so,  it  m ay  be  worth  white  to-consider  whether  the 
tapping  of  the  oak  in  spring  luight  not  produce  Rquor  in 
great  qiiaptity  fit  for  this  purpose ;  but  as  this  would  sooqferv^ 
i^ent  ^nd  grow  i^to .  a  spiritupus  licj^uQr,  and  thereby  t^<Sr  ^ 
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lotatly  changed,  as  not  to  be  at  al!  proper  for  this  use;  ffmf 
fermentation  wight  be  prevented  by  boiling  it  doyen,  and 
throwing  off  the  aqueous  parts  by  evaporation,  as  is  every 
day  practised  in  the  fresh  juices  of  the  grape,  and  made  into 
a  rob;  so  to  concentre  its  juices,  as  to  prevent  fermenta- 
tion, and  reduce  it  to  a  body.  And  in  this  form  the  sap  of 
trees  might  be  safely  conveyed  from  great  distances,  and  at 
any  time  made  use  of. 

To  this  let  me  add,  it  is  found  that  nuts,  mast,  and  seeds 
of  every  kind,  plentifu)ly-abaiM»d  with  oil,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  that  bark  in  winter  is  full  of  it,  to  be  a 
preservative  of  the  corculum,  or  vegetative  principle  ;  and, 
indeed,  seeds  of  every  kind  have  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  oil  contained  in  them,  than  ih  the  same  portion  of  bark, 
as  a  superior  care  may  perhaps  be  necessary  for  their  preser- 
Tation ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  aa^soon  as  nuts,  acorn3f 
inast,'  &c.  begin  to  vegetate,  their  juices  become  aqueous, 
rancid,  acrid^  and  austere;  ^nd  if  eaten  in  that  state,  are 
productive  of  the  most  dangerous  consequences^  and  in  some 
instances  fatal.  From  this  process  of  nature  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  acorns  were  artificially  made  to  vegetate,  in 
the  manner  made  use  of  in  maltine  of  com,  a  more  powerful 
material  for  tanning  might  be  produced,  than  the  oak  bark; 
and  perhaps  repeated  trials  and  experience  of  other  seeds  in 
the  same  way,  might  indicate  others,  equally^  or  more,  adap-> 
ted  for  this  purpose,  • 

l?71,  N(W,  P.E. 


XLI.  Extraordinary  Effects  of  Pestilential  Winds, 

Mr,  Urban, 

W^E  have  an  account  in  several  authors,  as  noted  in  the 
margin*,  of  certain  hot,  sultry,  pestilential,  or  rather  suffo- 
cating winds,  in  the  Levant  They  blow  from  the  deserts, 
and  are  met  with  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  India,  and  other 
countries  adjacent  to  large  and  extensive  plains  of  sand.  But, 
not  to  be  tedious,  I  shall  here  only  give  you  the  words  of 
two  authors  concerning    these  mortal  blasts.     Thevenot 


l>H> 


*  Thevenot,  p.  177,  261.  Part  II.  p.  54.  116.  et  scq.  135,  138.  Tavernier, 
p.  256.    Part  II.  p.  44.  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  217,  218,  37$.    Bryant,  p.  7. 
Aib#ir'#  ^up^icuieut,  p.  U.    H^ded^S^lis*  Veu  Penr.  p.  33^. 
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wHtes,  p.  177,  "  In  this  journey  from  Sarr  to  Caire,  for  a 
day's  time  and  more,  we  bad  so  hot  a  wind,  that  we  were 
ibrced  to  turn  our  backs  to  it,  to  take  a  little  breath,  and  so 
soon  as  we  opened  our  mouths,  they  were  full  of  sand.  Our 
water  was  so  extremely  heated  with  it,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
just  taken  off  the  fire;  and  many  poor  people  of  the  caravan 
came  and  begged  of  us  a  cup  of  water,  for  God's  sake.  For 
our  parts  we  could  not  drink  it,  it  was  so  hot.  The  camels 
were  so  infested  with  this  wind,  that  they  could  not  so  much 
as  feed;  but  it  lasted  not  above  six  hours  in  its  force  ;  and, 
if  it  had  continued  longer,  one  half  of  the  caravan  would 
have  perished.  It  was  such  a  kind  of  wind  that  the  year  be- 
fore so  infested  the  caravan  of  Mecca,  that  two  thousand 
men  died  of  it  in  one  night." 

The  words  of  Tavernier,  speaking  of  Bander- Abbassi,  p. 
256^  are  **  March  being  past,  the  wind  changes,  and  blowing 
at  W.  S.  W.  in  a  short  time  it  grows  so  hot  and  so  stifling, 
that  it  almost  takes  away  a  man's  breath.  This  wind  is  by 
the  Arabians  called  El-samiel^  or  the  poisonous  wind ;  by 
the  Persians,  Badesambour^  because  it  suffocates  and  kills  .* 

frresently.    The  flesh  of  them  that  are  thus  stifled,  feels 
ike  a  glewy  fat,  and  as  if  they  had  been  dead  a  month  be« 
fore,  &c." 

Now  there  is  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Dr.  Shaw*s  Sup- 
plement to  his  Travels,  relative  to  this  matter,  which  I  think 
requires  a  different  solution  from  what  the  learned  Doctor 
has  given  it.  He  says,  "At  Siabah,  a  few  days  journey 
beyond  Eas-Sem,  towards  Egypt,  there  is  a  whole  caravan, 
consisting  of  men,  a$ses  and  camels,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  preserved  at  that  place.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  bodies  still  continues  perfect  and  entire,  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  dryness  of  the«climate;  and  the 
tradition  is,  that  they  were  all  of  them  originally  surprised, 
suffocated,  and  dryed  up,  by  die  hot,  scorching  winds  that 
sometimes  frequent  those  deserts*. 

This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  probable ;  for 
Tavernier  observes  above,  and  I  think  very  justly,  that  the 
poisonous  winds  here  spoken  of,  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
corrupt  an  animal  body,  and  to  cause  it  to  putrefy,  than  to 
preserve  it.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Mons.  Thevenot,  Part 
li.  p.  54,  where  he  says,  "  No  sooner  does  a  man  de  by  this 
wind,  but  he  becQmes  as  black  as  a  coal ;  and  if  one  take 


*  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  379.  and  Supplement,  p.   11.  18, 
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him  by  the  leg,  am^  or  any  other  place^  hb  flesh  coaKf«r 
from  the  bonesj  and  is  plqclced  off  by  the  hand  that  woi^ld 
lift  him  up."    Wherefore  I  incline  to  believe,  that  the  cara^ 
van  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of,  was  first  killed  by  one  of  these  pes« 
tilential  winds,   and  then  was  instantly  covered  with  ssmd- 
(storms  of  sand  being  exceedingly  comiuoQ  in  the  deserts*) 
which  was  the  efficient  and  direct  cause  of  their  preserva^ 
tion  in  their  sound  state,  and  not  those  hot  scorching  windj 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  the  Doctor;  these,^  on  the  con* 
trary^  having  a  disposition  to  putrefy,  rather  than  to  preserve^ 
t&em.    The  sand  of  the  deserts  has  the  property  of  drying, 
in  concurrence  with  the  beat  of  the  sun,  as  Dr.  Shaw  hm>seif 
tells  us :  *^  The  same  violent  heat  may  be  the  reason,  like-- 
wise,   why  the  carcasses  of  camels,   and  other  creatures, 
which  lie  exposed  in  these  deserts,  are  q^uickly  drained  cf 
that  maisttirc  which  would  otherwise  dispose  them-  to  putre^ 
faction;  and  being  hereby  put  into  a  state  of  preservation, 
not  much  inferior  to  what  is  communicated  by  spiceai  and 
bandages,   they  will  continue  a  number  of  years  without 
mouldering  away.*'    All,  then,  that  we  have  to  suppose  is, 
that  the  sand,  which  first  covered  and  preserved  the  bodies 
i)f  this  caravojfj  wiis  aff^erwards,  by  the  shifting  of  the  winds, 
blown  away  from  them,  s,Q^s  to  leave  them  entirely  expqsed 
to  view^  and  in  that,  unconnupn  i^tate  of  prese^nration  and  in* 
'corrupttpn  in  which  they  are  said  to  hs^ye  heeq  found.  The 
supposition  seems,  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  }n  accqunting 
fos  the  phenomawny  as  the  pestdenti^  wukI,  ^ppoi^d  to 
have  desti-oyed  them,  and  which  has  been  described  above, 
-^ould  never  h^e  left  the  bqdies  in  sx^ch  a  4l7J^nd  scmnd 
condition. 

I  am,  S^Cy 


XU(*  On  ^  £;ef  is^th^n, 

Mr.  Urban, 

You  are  aware,  without  doubt,  of  the  dispute  thelnehasi 
been  amongst  the  learned  about  the  Leviatfu^n  described  in 
the  xlist.  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  mentioned  in  the 
civth  Pd?ilm;  sonie  fis^iiiig  ypon  qne  of  Gq4*I5  cre^tui^S;  fo^ 

t  C^mpcWB,  V.  iju  5a$. 


0n  thfi  tffi^ktimrU  lost 

l^he  animal  intehded  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  some  iipoit 
another.  Dr.  Thdtiias  Shaw  may  be  deemed  the  most  hte* 
tate  of  all  our  English  thiv^llers,  in  respect  of  the  Encyclo* 
jpcedia,  or  leariringSti  ati  ils  bi^anches  and  extent  j  and  as  he 
tisited  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  worid^  and  has  touched  upon 
this  subject  in  his  book,  and  particularly  in  his  IMsseitatioa 
on  the  Mosaic  Pavement  at  Praeneste,  (see  his  Supplement^ 
"p.  86)  one  would  expect  something  decisive  «rpoiQ  this  cotv^ 
troverted  point  from  him.  He  is  ctf  opinion,  that  tibe  Levi* 
mhan  is  no  other  than  the  Crocodik,  *  which  (thise  mtc  hit 
ivprdsj  from  the  sca)y  quality  and  hardtiess  of  its  coat,  ot 
(in  the  scripture  phrase,  Job  41^  17.)  I0hose  tcalee  sosHci^O'* 

f  ether  J  thai  the^  cannet  be  sundered,  i«  in^  no  danger  {v.  7.)^ 
^ing  his  "skin  ftted  With  barbed  irons,  0r  Ms  AewiwUh  Jlsk 
spears.  The  Crocodile  is  of  too  great  weight  atid  maffnkud^t 
likewise  (v.  i,)tobe  drawn  otU  of  ike  river ,  as  fish  WNuwy  'ail*e| 
Wth  a  hook.  The  Crocodile  then,  from  thes^  apposite  cbU 
racteristics^  may  be  well  tdkenfor  t^e  Leviathan,  a»  it  is  de«A 
tribed  abovein  tliebook  of  Job.*  This  coti}ectu«e  of  tke  Doc^ 
toT\  h  not  new,  for  you  may  bnd  it  in  CatmetV Dictionary ,^ai 
^kewise  in  other  writers ;  aitd  I  moehi  question,-  tho  wh  ow 
fiibie  traveller  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  and  peviiv.e  it| 
whether  it  be  the  true  interpretation.  The  CVMTtfcA^  is  a. 
|irer  animal  entirely,  lEind  is  never  found  mi  tjie  sea:  at  thid 
time  he  is  not  found  in  the  lower  or  nottl^em  parts  pf  tfae^ 
Nile,  but  in  upper  Egypt  only.  Aifid  yet  the  Koyal  Psaim« 
its  says  expressly, 
CIV.  24.    The  earth  is  full  of  tliy  riches; 

25.  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also ;  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

26.  There  go  the  ships,  ^Livdi  there  is  that  Leviathan,  whonl 
thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

Where  the  Leviathan  is  plainly  made  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  great  and  wide  sea,  of  the  same  ocean  that  is  navigated 
by  ships.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  suppose  it  to  havt^ 
been  some  large  sea  fish,  of  which  there  were  several  sorts  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, who  nave  accordingly  given  them  various  names,  which 
Xieed  not  be  here  mentioneil.  And  it  is  nat  of  any  conse<« 
quence,  M^hether  we  can  now  appropriate  tlie  name  to  the 
particular  and  identical  fish,  or  not.  However  that  thd 
L^i^hm  canootbe  the  Crocodile^  appears  to  me  most  certain. 

I  am*  Sir,  yours,.  &c. 
V773,  /«»,  T.  R6w. 
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XLIII.  Stones  not  hurtful  to  Land 

Mr.  Urban,  , 

It  has  been  long  known  to  experienced  farmers,  that  taking 
away  snoaU  stones  and  flints  is  detrimental  tp  ploughed  land$ 
in  general;  but  more  particularly  so  tq  thin  light  lands, 
and  to  all  lands  of  a  binding  nature* 

It  was,  however,  never  imagined,  that  the  damage  could 
be  so  great  as  it  is  now  found  to  be,  since  unusual  quantities! 
of  flints  and  other  stones  have  been  repeatedly  garnered  for 
the  use  of  the  turnpike  roads. 

In  the  pai'ish.of  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  sk 
field  known  by  the  name  of  Cbalkdell-fleld,  containing  about 
200  acres;  the  land  in  this  field  was  formerly  equal,  if  not 
Superior,  to  most  lands  in  that  county;  but  lymg  convenient 
for  the  surveyors  of  the  roads,  they  have  picked  it  so  often, 
and  stripped  it  of  the  flints  and  small  stones  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  now  inferior  to  lands  that  were  formeriy  reckoned 
not  much  above  h^lf  its  value,  acre  for  acre.  Nor  is  it 
ChaIkdeU«field  alone  that  has  niaierially  sufl'ered  in  that 
county  by  the  above-mentij^;ied  practice;  several  thousand 
acres  bordering  on  the  turhpike  roads  from  Wellwyn  to  Bal- 
,  dock  have  been  so  nniuch  impoverished,  that  the  loss  to  the 
inheritance  for  ever  must  be  computed  at  a  great  many 
thousand  pounds. 

What  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  prodigious  impo- 
verishment of  the  land  is  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  pick- 
ing and  carrying  away  the  stones,  is,  that  those  lands  have 
generally  been  most  impoverished  which  bave  been  most 
trequently  picked;  nay  I  know  a  field,  part  of  which  was 
picked,  and  the  other  part  ploughed  up  before  they  had 
lime  to  pick  it,  where  the  part  that  was  picked  lost  seven 
or  eight  parts  in  ten  of  two  succeeding  crops;  and  though 
the  whole  field  was  manured  and  managed  in  all  respects 
alike,  yet  the  impoverishment  was  visible  where  the  stones 
bad  been  pickea  off",  and  extended  not  an  inch  farther;  an 
incontestible  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  stones. 

1773,  March.  An  Hertfordshire  Farmer, 
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XLIV*  On  the  Serpent  destroyed  by  RegulW. 


s  t 


Mr.  Urban, 

The  story  of  the  gteat  sei*pent,  that  did  so  much  mwihfet 
to  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  Regulus,  in,  Africa,  ani 
vhich  was  at  last  encountered,  besieged,  and  killed  by  him,  i$ 
fb  weK  known,  that,  I  presume,  I  need  not  refer  yqu  to  any, 
authbrs  concefoing  H.     Much  difficulty,  however,,  attends^ 
this  story.     Dr.  Shaw,  indeed,  thihk^/it  was  a  crigFCodile;, 
Aese  are  hi^  words:  "  There  is  no  small  probability,"  like- 
if^ise,  (as,  in  the  earlier  ages,  there  was  no  great  propriety 
in  the  Latin  names  of  animals,  Trav.  p.  245)  that  \\\^  dra^ot^ 
or  serpenty  such  an  one  as  Regulus  is  said  to  have  defeated 
with  so  much  cJifficiiUy,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas, 
was  no  other  that)  the  crocodile ;  fb^r  this  animal  alone  (from 
th0  enormous  size  to  which  it  sornetin^e^  arrives,  from  the 
alA^ost  imperietrkble  quality  oJF  its  skiti,  Which  would  hardly^ 
subiiiit  to  the  fdi;ce  of  waitlike  engines)  will  best  answer,  as 
iidn<e  of  the  serpent  kitid,  properly  so  cj^lled,  will  36,  tp  that 
description*."    This,  though,  I  doiibt  will  not  do  the  busi- 
ness;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  serpent  in  (juestiohj'ap^prd- 
ing t6  Orositi^t,  and,  I  suppose,  other  authors  whom  he|bl- 
IbwiEid,*  was  120  fleet  long,  treble  oyfonr  times  the  size  pf  any 
crocodile  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of :  secondly,  the  river 
Bagi^adais  was  n fear  Carthage,  a  p^tt  pf  Africa  where  croco* 
iff&^are  not  kribwn,'  and.I  believe  never  were ;  for  Ttal^e  it 
to  be  i^rtain,  that  nb.  rrv^er  that  disembogues  into '  the  Me- 
diterranean, ever  aflForded  this  aninial,    except  tbe  Nije.^ 
Mr.  Barrlhgtoh,  I  obserVfe,  who,  I  niake  no  question,  wa$ 
well  apprised  (if  the  above  opinion  and  conjecture  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  calls  the.  aifair  of  this  enormous  adda\  and  Regulus's 
proceedings  iri  relation  to  it,  an  absurd  and  incredible  factX  ' 
and,  to  say  truth^  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  reconcile  it  with  any 
tolerabledegree  of  probability;  so  that,,  at  last,  we  must  be. 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  his  declaration. 

Yours, 

1173,  Sept  T.  Row. 


4^  Dr.  Shaw,  Travel,  in  SuppUmi^iit,  p.  87. 
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"^  Mt,  Bamnglon,  Enj^l.  Version  of /Elfred'i  Saxon  Vcuion  of  Orostttt,  p. 
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XLYi  On  the  Growth  of  Cedars  in  tn^aitA. 

Mil  URiiA^y 

Among  the  slighter  detiistations  occasioned  by  tbehst 
new-year's  htirricane^  1  cannot,  as  an  admirer  of  tiatoral  pitH 
ductions,  but  lament  with  particuhir  f  ^^et  the  destrudion  of 
perhaps  the  finest  eedar  in  England.  This  siixierb  tree,  mur^ 
nemus,  stood  close  on  the  north  side  of  Heoaon  Place^,  the 
elegant  residence  of  Mn  Aislabie^  eight  miles  trom  London«. 
From  the  gardener's  information^  and  my  own  admeasure- 
ments, some  of  its  dimensions  had  been  these :  the  height^ 
70  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches 
ilpon  an  average^  100;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  7 
feet  above  the  ground,  16;  12  feet  above  the  ground,  20« 
At  this  latter  height  it  began  to  branch;  and  its  limLs^  about 
f 0  in  number,  were  from  6  to  12  feet  in  circumference.   Its 
r6ots  had  not  spread  wide  nor  deep;  and  the  soil  tHiat  had 
suited  it  se  well,  is  a  strong  clay,  upon  rather  an  elevated, 
situauon.    Tradition  ascribes  the  planting  of  this  tree  tq 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself;  yet  the  vi^^ur  of  its  trunk^  an4 
the  full  verdure  of  its  branches  (besides  a  reason  wkich  1; 
shalf  presently  adduce),  make  me  doubt^  whether  we  are  to 
allow  it  so  great  an  age.     However  that  be,  its  a|7pecinmce 
shews  that  it  had  not  arrived  at  maturityi  and  mig(bt  nav^ 
^tood,  perhaps  have  thriven^  for  centuries  to  come«    1db#, 
gardener  made  50l.  of  the  cones  the  year  before  last,  but 
iast  vear  onlj*^  I2l. 

'  The  great  size,  and  apparent  increas^i^  yigour  of  this 

tl'ee,  excited  my  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  age  and  size  o^ 

sdme  of  its  brethren ;  and  to  collect  what  particiilars  I  could 

towards  the  English  history  of  this  noblest  of  our  exotics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  of  Uxbridge,  upon  whose  accu* 


*  Hendon  Place  was  in  Norden*»  time  the  seat  of  "  Sir  Edwattl  Herbert, 
Knt.  where  is  often  resident  Sir  John  Fortescue^  Kut.  one  of  her  Majesty's  privy 
council,  vtieti  he  taketh  the  air  in  the  country."  Sir  Kdward  died  1594»  s(nd 
bis  eldest  son  William  was  created  Lord  Powis,  5  C.  1.  and  dying  1655,  was 
buried  in  Hendon  church.  On  the  death  of  their  lineal  descendant  the  late 
Marquis  of  Powis,  1747-8,  this  valuable  estate  was  sold  by  auction  by  the  late 
JMr.  Langford,  1756,  in  three  several  sales,  vie.  the  manor,  the  dcQiiesIM 
lands,  and  the  tythes.  This  house  was  purchased  by  Robert  SiioW,<£sq.l>atAdr, 
of,  Lond9M»  «ho  is  the  i^e^ni:4Mroprietor.  He  'pt»lle4  dow|i  the  bid  bou^e 
(where  was  a  spacious  gallery),  and  erected  the  present  mansioB,  which  was 
hulf  in  the  occupation  of  the  Eatl  of  Notthampion,  and  now  of  Mr.  Aislabie. 
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racy,  as  well  as  friendship,  I  can  depend^  has  sent  me  the 
following  dimensions  of  one  at  Hillingdon,  in  his  neighbour**' 
hood.  The  perp#ndiciilar  height  is  53  feet;  the  diameter  of 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches  from  east  to  west,  96; 
flrom  north  to  south,  89  j  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
close  to  the  ground,  15};  3}  feet  above  the  ground,  13}; 
7  feet  above  the  ground,  12  J ;  12  feet  above  the  ground,  14* 
feet  8  inches;  13},  just  under  the  branches,  15  feet  8  inches. 
|t  has  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is  bi^d  1}  foot 
above  its  origin:  before  it  divides,  it  measures  in  circumfe^ 
irence  12  feet,  after  its  division,  one  of  its  foi*ks  measures 
JJ},  the  other  7  feet  10  inches.  The  other  primaty  branch  at* 
its  origin  measures  10 feet;  and,  soon  dividing,  throws  out 
two  secondary  ones,  each  5}.  The  proprietor  of  this  tree' 
•ays  he  can  with  much  certainty  determthe  its  age  to  be  1 1^^ 
years. 

The  largest  of  those  at  Chelsea,  measured  last  month,  is 
in  height  85  feet;  the  horizontal  extent  of  its  branches  is" 
aboutSO;  the  circumference  of  its  trunk  close  to  the  gfound 
18}Vat2  feet  above  the  grour\d,  15;  at  10  feet,  16;  at 
about  1  yard  higher  it  begms  to  branch.  These  trees  Mr/ 
Miller  says,  were,  as  he  was  credibly  informed,  planted 
in  1683,  about  3  feet  high.  The  soil  is  a  lean  hungry  sand 
mixed  with  gravel,  with  abotit  tw6  feet  surface* 

In  the  garden  of  the  old  palace  at  Enfield,  is  a  cedar  of 
Libanus,  of  the  following  dimensions,  taken  by  Mr.  Thoma$ 
Liley,  an  ingenious  schoolmasterthere,  at  the  desire  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Gough,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  commiunicate 
th^m  to  me : 

Feet,  Inches. 
Height  45        9 

Girt  at  top        3        7 
Second  Girt      7        a 
Third  Girt       lO 
Fourth  Girt     14        6 
X^f^e  arm  that  branches  out  near  the  top,  3  feet  9  inches; 
several  boughs,  in  girt  3  feet  ^  inches;  and  the  boughs  ex- 
tend from  the  body  from  28  to  45  feet.  The  contents  of  the 
body,  exclusive  of  the  boughs,  is  about  103  cubical  feet. 
This  tree  is  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedele, 
who  kept  a  flourishing  school  at  this  house  at  the  time  of  the 
great  plague  1665,  and  was  a  ^reat  florist.    Eight  feet  of 
^he  top  were  broken  off  by  the  high  wind  of  17Q3.  Tradition 
says  this  tree  was  brought  hither  immediately  from  Mount 
Lioanus  in  a  portmanteau.    The  first  lime-trees  planted 
Vol.  II.  Li 


* 

i&  Eogland  foi^pd  their  wsi^y  pver  in  t^e   ^ifk0  q%nye^ 

Sevef^l  othfif  €e4^i^  of  consifjer^ble  $i|e  ^e  ifcatte|K;^4 
•about  ill  different  parts  of  the  kingdc^* 

I  find  Dot^  with  exactne^9j  ^h^nf  or  ]by  vyhpai^  l}^^  Cj34?A 
wz»  first  introdujoed  ^nto  England.  ^  Turtieri  on^  qf  pm" 
^arliesit  ]!ierbari8t^,  wiiere  be  treats  ^  of  the  py^  ^^e^  ^p4 
other  of  that  kyp^®,^'  says  notbjng  pf  it.  G^)*ar'ds  pt^HsUe4 
ty  Johnsqa  iiv  1  §3^,  »iei>tioi|^  it  ^qt  a^groMjiogb^f  j.  ^$t 
JParkinsoni.in  hi^  Tbeatrom  Bp^qicun^  ^^^>  &f»^^i^K@f 
^e  Cednis  magna,  coniCeica  Libani,  say^  ^'  Tlie  ht^nf^l^^e^ 
#0911^  ja^,  all  ginow  upright,  ^pt  otber^^  straight  t^t«^  l^^^lyPi 
i^hose  d^^cours^  oji^  fore$t  trees  ws^s  deiiv^yed  iQ  (t)^  ^{^;flU 
Spc^ety  fn  16^2^  q^^rviqg  that  ceda^r^  thrxj^ye  irjF  9pM  P^*? 
ibalea^  adds,  **Wby  then  ahot^d  tti^y  i^t,  t)^fi;Y§  i^.  C^d 
JEngland  I  I  know  not,  save  for  want  of  industry  and  triqV^ 

Hitherto,  I  thipl^,  \t  i^  pretty  pi^tin  the  pfc)^rw«b9  Hfiki^oi^n 
among  us:  aiid  H  appears  pro(:^a^le,  that  we  ^re  ij^de^jbe^ 
tp  ttie  last  meqtioped  g^ptle^pan  for  its  introdvuct^m^^, 
England  ^  for  qe  infonpsj  us  in  the  sajpE^  p^jraggraph  fnMn  whi<^ 
I  made  the  above  quots|tipc|,  that  bs  hf^  received,  <:oqe§  ap4 
%pei^  froni  th.^  few  treps  repo^niajg  pa  t|^i^  ^lOHOtaiiis  gh| 
Xibanns* 

Something  better  tj^aq  ^<>yef^rs*a|t<^rwarc{s,  we  find,  apaaqg 
l^r.  Ray's  Philosophical  Le^^rs,  the  fQlla\i^iiig  curipws  pfif 
j^dr^ess^d  tp  hiiu  froj^  SU  Han^  SloaiBe: 

"  I  was  the. other  day  at  Ch^l^^a,  and  find  that  the  artifi- 
jccs  used  by  Mr.  Watt^  have  been  very  effectual  for  the  pre- 
servation of  bis  plant^;  insomuch  that  thi^  ^vere  enough 
winter  has  scarce  killed  any  of  his  fine  plants*.  One  thing  I 
much  wonder,  to  see  the  Cedrus  vioiifis  Libani^  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  very  different  climate,  shoold  thrive  so  well,  aSj^ 
without  ppt  or  greenhouse,  to  be  able  tp  propagate  i^seif  by 
layers  this  spring.  Seeds  sown  last  aiatpnin  have  as  yef 
thrivei)  well,  anp  are  like  to  hold  out:  the  main  artifice  I 
u§ed  to  them  has  b^en,  to  keep  them  from  the  wiads,  whic^i 
s6em  to  give  a  great  additipnal  force,  tp  cold  to  diQs.trpy  th^c^ 
tender  plants." 

This  is^  the  first  notice  that  lias  occiirred  to  me  pf  thf 
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On  ihe  ^rdiith  of  Ccda^^  At  Engtafid.  »I $ 

IHiltivi^tion  of  the  cedar  amohg  us;  Perhaps  the  tree  that 
propagated  itself  by  layers  in  1684^  might  be  from  the  seed 
received  by  Mr;  Evelyn;  and  theTeputedageof  that  at  Hil- 
lingdon  agrees  with  the  time  of  that  importation;  supposing 
that  importation*  was  made  about  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees  r  nor  probably^  notwithstand- 
ing tradition,  is  that  at  Hendon  to  be  referred  to  a  higher 
date.  Why  Sit  Hans  should  wonder  at  the  cedar  thriving  so 
viFell  in  the  open  air  at  Chelsea,  i  know  not;  for,  though  it 
he  found  in  the  warmer  climates^  it  is  known  to  be  a  native 
ef  the  snowy  mountains  of  Libanus^  and  consequently  not 
Ukely  to  be  destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  an  ESnglish 
Winteh  But^  I  believe^  we  generally  treat  exotics,  upoii 
their  first  arrival  among  us^  with  more  tenderness  than  thej 
i^uii^e.  Perhaps  the  tear  of  losing  them  may  be  one  reason ; 
{)eii)aps,  too,  they  mav  be  gradually  habituated  to  endure 
ft  degree  of  cold  whicli  at  first  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
them.  Upon  the  first  introduction  of  the  tea*tree,  it  waft 
either  kept  in  our  green-houses,  or,  if  planted  in  the  open 
feround,  miatted  or  otherwise,  sheltered  in  the  winter;  wd 
now  find  subh  care  unnecessary.  I  have  had  one,  at  a  de^ 
gree  N.  of  London,  thrive  and  blossom  for  some  years,  iri 
the  open  air,  without  the  slightest  protection,  in  tne  sever* 
est  winter. 

That  this  little  memoir  may  not  appear  to  terminate  itk 
tnere  curiosity,  I  think  it  warrants  me  in  recommending 'th6 
cultivation  or  the  cedar  for  common  ttse;  as  it  is  well  knowli 
to  be  a  very  valuable  material  in  the  hand  of  the  joiner  and, 
eabinet«>maker.  Mr.  Miller  observed  their  quick  growth  at 
Chelsea,  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil :  those  at  Hendon,  Hilting- 
den,  and  Enfield,  shew  that  they  thrive  as  well  in  a  verj^ 
different  one.  Those  planted  by  the  old  Duke  of  Argyle, 
at  Whitton,  have  maae  the  happiest  progress;  and  I  am 
assured  that  a  room  has  been  wainscotted  with  their  timber. 

If  these  slight  notes  should  induce  any  better  informed 
person  to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  it  would  afford 
entertainment  to  many,  as  well  as  to, 

Yours,  &€• 

\  1119,  March.  JohnCcm.u»|. 
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XLVI,  The  ttarmlefts  Nattife  of  Hedge-Hogs. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  17,  177^. 

A  COUNTRY  churchwarden  wants  to  be  informed,  whethei^ 
the  law  hath  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  hedge-hog,  and 
whether  it  hath  inclinationend  the  power  to  milk  the  cow. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry,  your  correspondent 
inay  rest  assured,  that  no  such  Uw  is  now  in  beitig,  or  ever 
<did  exist:  for  to  what  purpose  should  mankind  be  roused  to 

Krsecute,  even  with  circumstances  of  barbarity,  a  poor, 
rmless,  inoffensive  creature,  slow  and  patient,  incapable 
to  offend,  or  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  part  of  the  animal 
creation^  except  devouring  worms,  snails,  and  other  such 
fcreatures,  on  which  it  feeds,  together  with  the  berries  of 
jbawthorns  and  brambles,  and  other  wild  berries  ?  Perhaps 
^he  appearance  it  makes  may  have  disgusted  some  unthink- 
ing people,  beii^g  guarded  by  nature  against  all  common 
dangers,  by  prickles,  ^nd  a  power  of  rolling  itself  round  iii 
them  when  apprehensive  of  an  epemy,  by  means  of  a  strong 
membrane  or  muscle,  something  like  a  foot-ball. 

As  to  the  power  and  inclination  of  milking  a  dow,  I  majf 
trenture  to  say,  that  such  a  notion  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
and  the  silliest  of  all  vulgar  errors.  Had  providence  intended 
ihe  hedge- hog  should  have  been  vested  with  such  a  power, 
pt  would  have  been  properly  enabled  to  have  carried  that 
power  ipto  execution,  by  endowing  it  with  a  mouth  large 
enough  to  receive  the  pap  of  the  cow^  and  without  giving 
^qy  uneasiness  to  the  cow  during  the  operation  of  sucking: 
but,  instead  of  that,  the  head  of  the  hedge-hog  terminates 
in  a  snout  like  that  of  a  common  hog,  the  mouth  is  sqiall, 
ermed  with  sharp  and  short  teeth,  utterly  ij3af>roper  for  suc- 
tion, and  which  must  destroy  the  very  supposition  of  such  a 
power;  and  thence  we  may  safely  conclude  the  hedge- 
hog cannot  have  any  inclination  to  milk  a  cow.  The  hedge- 
hog lives  in  the  bottoms  of  hedges  and  among  furze  or  whins; 
it  collects  moss,  dry  leaves,- and  grass,  wherewith  to  make 
Sl  warm  bed.  I  remember  formerly,  that  a  roasted  hedge- 
hog and  fried  mice  were  reckoned  good  in  the  chin-cough, 
jor  nooping-cough. 

1179,  Jug.  S.  L. 
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XLVIL  Account  of  the  Free  Martin. 

jfn  Extract  from  Mr,  Hunter* s  Account  of  the  Free  Martin^ 

in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

Xt  is  a  known  fact,  and,  I  believe,  is  understood  to  beuni* 
Versal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves,  and  that  onQ 
of  them  is  a  bull  calf,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  appearance, 
tJie  cow  calf  is  unfit  for  propagation.  They  are  known  not 
to  breed:  they  do  not  even  shew  the  least  inclination  for  the' 
bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least  notice  of  them^;' 
but  the  bull  calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull. 

This  cow  calf  is  called  in  this  country  a  Free  Martin;  and 
this  singularity  is  just  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull. 
This  calf  has  all  the  external  marks  of  a  cow  calf. 
When  they  are  pre^erypd,  it  is  not  for  propagation^  but 
to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  to  fattei)  for  the  tablet. 

They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  cow;  and' 
the  horns  grow  larger,  being  very  similar  to  the  horns  of  an 
ox. 

The  belloyv  of  the  Free  Martin  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ox, 
i^hich  is  no^  at  all  like  that  of  a  bull ;  it  is  more  of  the  cow, 
though  not  exactly  that. 

The  meat  is  also  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow;  ^nd  t^ey  are  more  susceptible  of  growing  fat 
with  good  food.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  exceed  the 
ox  and  heifer  in  delicacv  pf  food,  ana*  bear  ^  higher  price 
at  market;. 

However,  it  seems  that  this  is  not  universal ;  for  I  waa 
lately  informecj  by  Charles  Palmer,  Esc^.  of  Lucklevi  in 
Berkshire,  that  there  was  a  Free  Martin  killed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  from  the  general  idea  of  its  being  better 
meat  than  common,  every  neighbour  bespoke  a  piece,  which 
turned  out  nearly  as  baa  as  bull  beef,  at  lease  worse  than ' 
that  of  a  cosf:  It  is  probable,  that  this  might  arise  from  this 
one  having  more  t|ie  properties  of  the  bull  than  the  gow,  a» 


•^.•Ifi^     ■  "  •     •  .      "   I.       ■    I    ..lUI 


*  I  n^ed  hardly  observe  "hrre,  that  if  s^  cP^  ^a*  twins,  and  that  they  are 
both  biUl  calves,  that  they  are  ip  every  respect  pe^f^ct  bull^|  or^  if  ^ey  a(^ 
►oth  cow  calves,  that  they  are  perfect  cows. 

+  Vide  Leslie  on  iiusbandry,  p.  98,  99, 


nfr  Jteount  ofihe  Ftce 

we  shall  see  hereafter  that  they  are  soraetimes  more  the  on^ 
than  the  other.* 

Free'^Martins  are  said  to  he  in  sheept;  but,  from  the  ac-» 
counts  given  of  them,  I  should  very  much  suspect  that  these 
are  hermaphrodites  produced  in  the  common  way,  and  not 
like  those  of  cattle.  They  are  often  imperfect  males,  seve-. 
ral  of  which  I  have  seen.  They  are  mentioned  as  both  malo 
and  female,  which  is  not  reconcileable  to  the  account  given 
of  the  Free  Martin. 

I  believe  it  has  never  been  even  supposed  what  this  anit 
mal  is,  with  all  those  peculiarities. 

From  the  singularity  of  the  animal,  ^nd  the  account  of  its 
production,  I  was  almost  ready  to  suppose  the  account  a 
Tulgar  error ;  yet  from  the  universality  of  its  testimony  i% 
appeared  td  have  some  foundation ;  and  therefore  1  made  all 
the  inquiry  J-coqld  for  an-  opportunity  of  seeing  one,  and 
also  to  examine  it  Since  which  time  f  have  accordingly  haj 
an  opportunity  of  seeine  thr«e;  the  first  of  which  was  one 
belon^g  to  John  Arbuu^not,  Esq.  of  Mitchami  which  wat 
cahredfin  tiis  own  farm.  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself,  He  allowed  me,  first^ 
to  have  ^  drawing  made  of  the  animal  while  alive,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Gilpin.  When  the  drawing  ws^s  made  of 
Mr,  Arbuthnot^s  Free  Martin,  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  Bickl^y 
Farm,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  was  present,  and  informed 
us,  that  a  cow  of  his  had  calved  two.  calves;  and  that  one 
was  a  bull  calf,  and  the  other  a  cow  cs^lf.  I  desired  Mr« 
Arbuthnot  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wells  to  keep  them,  or  let  me 
buy  tbeui  of  him ;  but,  from  his  great  desire  for  natural 
knowledge,  he  very  readily  preserved  them  both,  till  the 
hull  shewed  all  the  signs  of  a  good  bull,  when  he  sqld  him. 

From  the  dissection  of  the  three  abovementioned  Free 
Martins,  Dr.  Hunter  says,  it  plainly  ^ppes^red,  that  the^ 
were  s^ll  hermaphrodites  differing  from  one  another  ^  as  is 
^Iso  the  case  in  hermaphrodites  in  qther  tribes. 

An  s^ccount  exactly  similar  is  given  by  one  of  otir  corre-. 


^Py^W^^' >■    ■    — H  .  ■    I JB  IJ  I 


*.  The  Komans  cnUed  the  huU  taunts :  they»  how^verj,  talkeljkf  tauree  in  the 
femialDe  gender.  And  Stephens  observesa  that  it  was  thought  the  Romans 
meant  by  iaurtPf  ba^'ren  cows,  and  cabled  tl^em  by  this  name  because  they 
did  not  conceive  any  more  than  bulls.  He  also  quotes  a  passage  from  CoIa> 
oneUa,  lib.  vi.  cap,  22»  <*  and  like  the  iaurte,  which  occupy  the  place  of  feir- 
tile  cows,  should  be  rejected  or  sent  away.**  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  D^ 
jRm  HusiicUf  lib*  ii.  cap.  6.  <<  The  co^  which  is  barren,  is  called  taurd.*^  From 
which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture,  that  the  Roman?  h.a4  not  thf  i4ea  ff 
ftlie  <^rcamstances  of  their  production*. 


jpftiTf9«fi!§,  «« 1  aiki  a^iired,'*  stp  he,  « thai  the  female  Win 
will  ttcTi^t  bi^ed;  and  thdi  it  is  tisiial  in  siich  cases  to  yoke 
the  feteei-  ^  and  heifer  together/'  At  the  same  tittie  it  £i 
allowed,'  that  if  the  twins  had  both  befen  heifers,  both  ivbiild 
Have  bred.  In  bbth  cases  the  a^^sertious  ate  founded  on  re- 
pealed eirperienc^  * 


mJ^ 


XLVIU.  Account  of  a  Gigantic  Child. 

Mk.  Urban,  Enfield,  Mar.  If. 

Observing  your  readiness  to  record  in  your  Valuable 
Repository  whatever  is  wonderful  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
I  send  an  accounjt  of  an  astonishing  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  growth,  in  a  child  of  nine  months  old,  which  was  coiii* 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society,  addressed  U3  their  Secre* 
tary,  Joseph  Planta. 

SiK,  Enfieldy  Nov,  ^5,  \7J^, 

Inclosed  I  send  you  tlie  proportion^  of  an  ^xtraorflinarjr 
large  dhild,  a  native  of  this  parish^,  as  ts^en  by  Mr.  Sher* 
wen,  dh  ingenious  sureeon  and  apothefcary^  of  this  place, 
whose  accuracy,  and  Judgment  I  can  confide  in,  as  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  phenomenon  my- 
self. The  child's  father  has  the  conduct  jof  a  paper  mill  oy 
the  sid^  of  Enfield  Marshy  and  iSf  I  believe,  about  36 


years  of  age ,  his  mother  abdut  4>2,  and  at  present  of  a  healthy 
habit;  neither  of  his  parents  renaarkable  for  tlieir  size  ox 
stature.  They  have  haa  five  children;  the  eldest  of  thethree 
now  living  is  12  years  old,  and  rather  stnall  of  his  age;  but 
his  patetrnal  grandfather  was  of  a  size  larger  than  ordinary. 
They  haa  another  son  of  uncommon  proportion,  who  died 
of  the  measles  in  Jan.  1 774, ^t  the  age  or  15  months;  th0 
carpenter  who  made  his  coffio  observed,  that  he  had  never 
measured  so  tall  a  child.  The  present  subject  being  the  . 
second  of  the  kind,  excites  a  greater  degree  of  curiosity,  of 
which  the  father  intends  to  avail  himself,  by  carrying  the 
j:bild  up  to  London,  and  making  a  public  ^hew  of  him. 


"t*  ■!   '  V 


*  He  va8  bora  Feb,  7,  1779. 

X.  I  4 


SSO  'Atanmi  rfa  Gigantic  CbiUL 

In  the  year  1744*5)  Dr.  Mead  laid  befoie  the  Society 
account  of  a  gigantic  boy  of  two  years  old,  at  WillingbaiD^ 
ill,  Cambridgeshire.  As  the  story  may  not  be  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory,  I  shall  compare  bis  dimensions  with  those  of 
young  Eventt,  premising  ibis  one  observation,  that  the 
WiUingham  lad,  whose  name  was  Hall,  allowing  for  his  years, 
was,  in  this  respect,  less  of  a  prodigy  than  the  Enfield  boy :' 
though,  as  Mr.  Dawkes,  the  surgeon,  who  described  him, 
remarks,  **  he  past  through  the  four  stages  of  life  in  less  than 
six  years,  being  five  years  and  ten  months  old  at  his  death, 
and  only  4  fedt  six  inches  high* 

feet,  inches. 
Hall,  round  the  wrist,          •        .        •  6 

thickness  of  thigh,     -        -        «        I         2| 
waist,        *        .        -        -        -         1         4  J 

'  Mr.  Sherwen  annexed  the  dimensions  of  a  fine  lusty  boy, 
who  is  upwards  of  7  years  old. 

Dimensions  of  Tho.  Everitt,  9 
months  and  2  weeks  old.  The  other  Boy. 

inches.  inches. 

Girth  round  bis  wrist,  ^i  -  -        -        4| 

Above  the  elbow,  ^i  -  -        -        CJ 

Leg  near  the  ancle,  ^i  -  -        ^        ^1 

Caff  of  the  leg,  12  <.  -        -        ^ 

Round  the  thigh,  18  •  -        -       12i 

Round  the  small  of  the  back,  24  »  -         •      22 
Bound  under  the  artp-pits, 

and  across  the  breast,         22f  •  -         -       20 
JyCngth  from  the  crown  of 

the  head  to  the  sole  of 

the  foot,  3  feet,  i|. 

Mr.  Sherwen  adds,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  the  solid  contents  of  animal  substance  in  pounds  avoir- 
dupois :  but  this  was  not  possible,  as  the  mother  is  possessed 
with  the  vulgar  prejudice  aeainst  weighing  children*.  He 
could  therefore  t)nly  say,  that,  when  she  exposes  his  legs, 
thighs,  and  broad  back  to  view,  it  is  impossible  to  be  im- 
j^ressed  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  seeing  a  young 


*  His  weight  was  guessed  at  nine  stoae. 


Curms  ar^  JuthenHc  InsUmce  ^Longmlt/^       S9 1 

giant  The  boy  has  very  fine  hair^  pure  clear  skin,  free 
nrom  pimple  or  blemish ;  he  is  extremely  lively,  and  has  i^ 
bright  clear  eye,  the  pupil  not  in  the  least  dilated ;  and,  ex<f 
cepting  a  pair  of  broad  cneeks,  his  iiead  is  rather  less  in  pro«- 

Srtion  than  his  other  parts.  From  these  circumstances, 
r.  S.  ventures  to  proenosticate,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  arri?e 
at;  maturity  (accidental  diseases  excepted)  as  any  child  he 
ever  saw. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  the  boy  was  carried 
to  a  relation's  in  Great  Turnstile  ;  but  the  con^ned  situation 
had  such  an  effect  on  bis  health,  that  he  was  soon  brought 
back  into  his  native  air.  He  has  now  been  in  London  abova 
a  month,  and  is  arrived  at  the  following  dimensions. 

Height  3  fe^t  3  inches,  round  the  breast  2  feet  6  inches; 
loins  3  feet  I  inch,  thigh  I  foot  10  inches,  le^  I  foot  2  inches, 
arm  1 1  inches  and  a  half,  wrist  9  inches :  he  is  well  propor-* 
tioned  all  over,  and  subsists  entirely  on  the  breast;  was  not 
remarkable  when  born,  but  at  about  six  weeks  after  be^an, 
and  has  rapidly  continued,  to  increase  to  bis  present  amazing 
size.  His  countenance  is  what  every  one  would  call  comely, 
but  with  rather  more  expression  in  it  than  is  usual  at  his  age, 
though  exceedingly  pleasing  from  bis  being  uncommonly 
well  tempered. 

nso,  March,  , 


XLIX.  Curious  and  Authentic  Instance  of  Longevity. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Th£  following  authentic  instance  of  longevity  shews  the 
happy  effects  of  a  temperate,  well-ordered,  and  virtuous 
life.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  any  where  quoted,  and 
it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  though  recorded  by  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Bartholin  concerning  his  own  grandfather 
by  the  mother's  side*.  That  one,  who  was  a  bookish  man 
and  an  author,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  very  weak 
and  delicate,  and  who  had  been  positively  doomed  to  an 
early  death  by  his  physician,  should  elude  the  prognostic  for 


minmfm'^^ 


^  Vide  Tbo.  Bartholini  Historiarun  Anatom.  Cent,  quint. 


lib  l^ss  a  term  tifiah  fiffiefy^flv^  Veirs,  is  itt  ^W)uH^lng  6if^ 
eumstaiic^  to  Htl^rary  ft^ii  And  VilctuaiD^ah^  F6r  theii* 
Injiifeflt  I  s^ftd  it.  / 

**  Ctu'ihtbltl  Tiitc  [scIL  ^d  Idftgasvitatem')  conferat  atiittifl^ 
«eth{iJ^t  ^iM  sitiiilis,  liUliisque  passidriibiiS  iri  tratisvorsiiiri 
r^ptus,  effari  nequeo. 

<*  Avii's  rtieus  liikteWiife  t5.  I^tibirias  ^ifickiu^  (priori  secnlo 
IfbHs  '  g^fidm^iyi'^  fdtiin'di,  ho^  &c/hoc  ^culo  libe- 

rie cfahisi  'rfiunfefhvit^^e^^^  liberosj  rie{>btes,  prbft^potfeS, 
ibti^pbtfes  fi^y,)  ailriUth  iiigriessus  efat  honagesihium-i^extufTi 
hac  animi  c6n$tantlii,  ^t  aiutiiis  vildm  in  senig  vegetatii  prd- 
tta^tis'set,  nisi  fcbris  filutn  dbrlipisSet  Per  totum  vitg^  cuN 
stitfl  i  se  pbriipani  r^ifiovit,  6t  i\s\x  rferiiiH  brfisliiienU  rhetie- 
Batttih  Tferiferain  afetatefti  segritudlnibiiS  h^biiit  ol>ricixiari1> 
lit  tn^dicU^  CJurte  Itlius  Jirfibfectus  spoponderit  pafentibus, 
Cttihei  itiile^urri  vias  quas  emehsU^us  6ssiet,  aur5  sfe'  bbdiic-* 
tuyitili.  Caeterutri  ti  longa  Jieregrinatione  iredu^,  firbgiiostU 
cfUiii  eluMt  t^ifipei-anti^  et  iiiof ubi  facilitate*  Coercuiriuxii- 
riJtm,  gulafri  temperaVit,  c\x\  tanieri  necessafia  suggfessik 
'e\iam  atirloHs  8ubsEantii»|  ^usb  libetltius  avidiu^ue  appeie- 
bat,  quam  cupedias;  divitias  aequis  oculis  asp^xit,  frHgalita- 
tem  coluity  et  aninuim  metu  vel  gaudio  affecjbiim.  16b  Tfmm-^ 
lis  babuit,  iracundiam  lenivitt  adversitates  sprevit,  etquan-* 
quam  Hberorum,  generonuiu.a^poluniy  abnepotum^  affiniumi 
amicommque  saepius  funera  audiverit^  et  inter  tot  vitaa 
grandaeyae  molestias  versacetur,  constant!  umenanimo  omnia 
perpes^iis  ifunquam  [achiryihas  fiidif  nisi  aefuhctaS  ux6ris,  et 
bibuotbecse  vulcano  consumptte^  memoria  recurrente/' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  English  Reader,  the  above  Acctnmt  is  tiiti 

■   MhstUied. 

« It  ii  ItlGlcptesglblfe  h6w  miicb  feduabiHtV  df  i^iitphr,  liri^ 
iHiffli^tl  BV  jjassion,  contributes  tb  long  life.  M^  ifiat^Hial 
grdndfether^  Tlibm^s  Fitik;  (wHd  in  the  precedih^  t^iiluiTf 
i*^as  as  distingilished  b^  his  Idartliiig,  hii^  skill  in  geometryi^ 
the  horgscbpe,  &c.  as  iti  the  present  by  the  number  of  hi* 
desd^ndatlts,  for  hfe  had  children,  grahd-child^n,  ^rfeat 
grand-children,  ahd  gi-eiit  great  gtand-GhildtTen,  to  the  dUm-^ 
ber  of  97,)  had  by  this  uniformity  of  temper  attained  to  his 
^Ih  year,  and  migBF  Bave  reached  tb  a  vigorous  bid  age, 
bad  not  a  fever  shortened  his  days.  He  stuaiously  through 
life  avoided  slibi^,  teeaisuring  brnameat  by  use*    His  tender 


On  §kiJ[7iUi^  of  ike  B^rBmeter  in  AgriduUtire,      IM^ 

nge  was  subject  to«illness,  so  that  the  physician  who  had 
the  care  of  bis  health  promised  his  pareiUs  that  he  would 
engage  to  cover  every  road  he  ttavefled  with  gold :  be  re- 
tum0d^  howeveri  from  a  longjoumeVy  ha^'ing  by  temperancdn 
dnd  ^asities^  of  temper  eluded  the  prognostication.  H^ 
cjhecked  all  tendency  to  luxury,  and  restrained  his  appetite^ 
frequently  eating  coarser  foml,  and  that  too  with  greatei? 
eagernesis  Ihan  dainties.  He  looked  on  wealth  withoui 
coveting  it;  for  he  stiidied  frugality*  and  kept  under  due 
conttxiui  evety  tnotiM  of  joy  or  fear;  master  of  his  ahgefj 
fupetiot^  to  disappdinlment;  and,  though  be  lost  by  death 
man^  of  his  children,  grahd-children,  great  grand-childrfert^ 
relations  and  frietids,  and  it)  so  long  a  life  must  be  presunlec^ 
to  have  met  with  many  ttoubles,  he  bore  them  all  with  great 
constancy,  and  never  was  known  to  shed  a  tear^  except 
^hen  he  recollected  the  de^th  of  hii$  wife^  and  th^  loss  of 
Jiis  library  by  fiife*" 


L.  On  the  Utfltty  of  the  Barometdr  in  Agricallore, 

Mk.  UttbAN,  .  Mdf-cA  i^. 

Whatever  promises  to  be  a  benefit  to  agriculture  wiil^ 
I  doubt  not,  deserve  a  place  in  your  useful  Publication,  The 
foreknowledge  of  the  changes  of  the  weather  may  be 
reckoned  to  be  of  this  number*  I  am  led  to  this  reflection' 
on  considering  the  little  regard  lately  paid  to  the  barometer. 
At  its  first  introduction  into  use^  as  indicating  the!  changed 
of  the  weather^  too  much  was  exp^ctdd  from  it;  and  id>u 
servers,  having  beenr  sometimes  disappointed  in  their  ex^ 
pectationi,  have  as  unjustly  dejected  it  too  much.  Accurate 
observations  of  the  motions  of  quicksilver  in  it,  during,  seve^ 
yal  years,  have  pointed  out  to  me  several  circumistatices  not 
hitherto  so  much  alluded  to  as  they  seem  to  deserve/ 
•  At  or  near  the  vernal  equinox,  stormy  weather,  the  witjd 
generally  South  Wiest,  with  a  remarkable  fall  of  thd  quick-' 
liilver  in  the  barometer,  takes  place;  the  storm  generaUy-' 
more  violent  if  the  new  moon  happen  at  or  near  the  equinoK. 
These  storms  have  been  remarked  in  all  ages.  When  the 
weather  is  again  settled,  what  may  be  called  the  Summer 
Season  of  the  barometer  begins  i  and  during  the  Summer  the 
motion  of  the  <}uicksilver  m  the  barometq^  U  m^ucd  U^^a^ 


Ui      On  the  UtUii^  of  ike  BafwneUr  in  Agrieidiuri* 

Extensive  than  in  the  winter,  the  quicksilirer  seldom  filltn|p 
lower  than  29.  5  inches. 

The  winter  season  of  the  barometer  begins  also  with  a 
storm)  and  a  remarkably  gr6at  fall  of  the  quicksilver,  near, 
or  soon  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  wind  sometimes 
S.  Wr  and  frequently  N.  E,  The  barometrical  summer  is 
•ppnetimes  lengthened  out  so^ar  as  November;  after  which 
lime  the  play  of  the  quicksilver  is  from  30.7  to  ^8.5,  some«i 
times  lower.  All  coasting  vessels  around  this  island  should, 
as  much  9S  possible,  avoid  being  at  sea  in  these  seasons,  at 
least  till  the  introductory  storms  are  past.  Hence  a  fall  of 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  summer  is  nearly  as  sure  an  indi- 
cation of  a  change  of  the  weather  as  two^tenths  are  in  the- 
winter.  This  dinerence  has  been  nnjustlj  charged  to  the 
ipstrument  as  a  fault. 

The  extent  of  a  similar  variation  in  the  motion  of  the  quick- 
silver in  the  barometer,  is  much  more  considerable  than  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  imagined.  This  will  be  con6rmed  by 
registers  of  the  weather  kept  in  distant  places.  If  a  stonii 
bappens  in  any  place  within  the  range  of  this  similarity  of 
liK>tion  in  the  quicksitver,  the  mercury  will  fall  nearly 
equally  low  oVer  the  whole  extent  of  the  range,  though  in 
several  places  in  {:he  range  the  weather  may  be  fair  and  se- 
irene  while  the  barometer  is  low.  Many,  on  such  occasions, 
chafge  the  instrument  with  giving  a  false  prognostic.  Let 
them  suspend  their  cehsure  till  tidings  may  arrive  of  what 
may  have  happened  in  some  distant  part.  I  could  give  se*» 
veral  instances  of  this  fact,  but  shall  mention  only  one. 

'  Having  made  an  appointment  to  pay  a  distant  visit  with 
thataccurate  observer  of  Nature  in  all  her  ways,  Dr.  Franklin, 
I  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  to  dissuade  him  from  going, 
because  I  had  observed  that  the  barometer  was  very  low; 
but  he,  seeing  that  the  heavens  wore  ;aii  agreeable  aspect, 
laughed  at  my  apprehension,  and  we  went,  and  enjoyed  a 
fair  and  very  agreeable  day.  The  barometer  was  censured 
as  giving  a  mlse  prognostic,  and  I  as  credulous  $  but  in  a  few 
days  we  had  an  account  of  a  most  violent  sl£>i!m  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  along  the  coast  of  France,  on  that  day, 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  weather  will  spon  perceive 
that  each  year  has  a  pertain  character,  if  I  may  sp  express^ 
it,  in  regard  to  the  changes  of  the  weather.  This  peculi^- 
arity  of  the  different  years  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  husbandman,  I  beg  his  particular  attention  to  it; 
for  it  is  chiefly  by  an  accurate  observation  of  this  peculiarityv 
in  the  changes  of  the  weather  tbi^t  he  caq  obt2^n  thQ  upQ^t 


On  ike  UiiUty  of  tySaf^dmter  in  Agriculture,      m 

liseful  lessons.  In  some  years  the  changes  of  the  weatheif 
seem  t6  be  much  influenced  by  the  moon's  place  in  the  Zo* 
diac ;  that  is^  when  the  moon  passes  the  equinoxial  Hue,  or 
when  she  retjurns  fronx  her  greatest  declinations  South  or 
North;  but  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  constantly  for 
some  years,  assures  me,  that  there  is  no  dependence  on 
these  circumstances.  I  could  never  discover  any  cause  to 
which  1  could  impute  the  regularity  of  the  changes  in  th«i 
weather;  but  can  assure  the  attentive  husbandman,  that 
there  is,  in  some  years,  a  remarkable  regularity  in  tham^ 
and  in  all  years  some  degree  of;  regularity.  This  regularity^ 
in  the  ohanges  of  the  weather,  is  rmost  conspicuous  in  tho^ 
inteirm^iate  months  betwjeen  the  equinoxes,  that  is,  during^ 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  jn  summer;  and,  during 
November,  December,;  Jauuary,uand  JJebi^uary,  ia  winter** 
The  knowledge  of  the  mtPst  probabI<s  tim^s  of  >t*bese  changes 
ms^y  be  of  great  use  in.  agriculture  .as  well  as  to  seafaring 
poen..  '.,■■■'•..[:.,,  ,    ,  .      ■ 

Let  <ne  here  mention  some  oth^  pircumstances  in  regard 
t^  the  barometer^  The  risiog,i>f  the, meicury  forebodes  fair^ 
weather,  and  its  falling  pDrtendsjaiin,  with  winds.  Daring 
strongwinds,  though  unaccompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury 
is  lowiest.  Other  thuigs. equal,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather.;^  In  general,  we  may  expect,  tbafe> 
when  the  mercury  riseabigb,  ft  few;  days  of  fair  v^^ather  may 
be. expected,  r  If  the  rwercury  falls  in  two  or  three  daj'^s,! 
but  soon  rises  higl^  withput  much  rain,  we  m^^y  expect  fair 
wejather  for  several  days  ;^  and  in  this  case,  the  clearest  daysr 
are  after  the  ui^rcury  begins  to  fal}.  In  lik^  manner,  if  the 
mercury  falls  very  lo^,  with  much  rain,  rises  soon,  but  faU$ 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  with  rain,  a  continuance  of  bad 
weather  may  be  feared.  If  the  second  fall  does  not  bring 
much  rain,  but  the  mercury  rises  gradually  pretty  high,-  iv 
prognosticates  good  weather  of  some  continuance. 

When  the  mercury  rises  high,  thierairsucks  up  or  dissolves 
into  its  own  substance  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  even  though  the  sky  be  overcast.  This  is  a  sure  sign 
of  fair  weather;  but  if  the  earth  continues  moist,  and  water 
stands  in  hollow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put  in  the  clear* 
est  sky;  fbr  in  this  c^se  it  is  deceitful.  Very  heavy  thua^ 
der-storms  happen  without  sensibly  affecting  the  barome- 
ter ;  and  in  this  case  the  storm  seldom  reaches  far ;  but  when 
attended  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  it  reaches  much  more 
extensively. 

In  all  places  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  rain  may  be 
^xpect^d  when  the  quicksilver  falls  below  thirty  inches. 


l!te  J^ofperimmism 

Thift  points  out  one  canseof  the  more  frequent  rains  in  lofty 
situations  than  in  low  open  countries.    Thus  double  th^ 

Juantity  of  rain  falls  at  Townl3r-ba]l,  in  Lancashire^  than 
oes  ia  London^  as  we  are  informed  in  the  IVansactions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

The  heights  of  the  quicksilver  in  the!  bai^meter  abora 
feferred  to,  hold  only  in  places  on  a  level  with  the  sea  j  fot 
experiments  have  taught  us,  that  the  mercufy  falls  consid^v 
ably  in  inland  places,  according^  to  their  heights. 

As  your  Magazine  is  perused  by  many  of  the  mckst  inge-» 
Hious  men  in  the  kingdom^  I  wish  they  weve  called  on  ta 
account  for  that  power  iti  the  air  of  occasionally  dissolving 
vater,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  and  of  mixing  the  water  with 
itself  (as  salt  is  in  water)  generally  invisiide,  and  at  other 
times  in  vapours,  which  soon  form  clouds*  Winds^  esBeci-» 
ally  ftom  dry  continents,  have  great  powered  thus  rei^in^ 
ifirater.  Evapdratioif,  by  means  of  the-si^i^s  heat,  is  geoe« 
rally  mentioned  as  the  efficient  cause ;  but  whoever  attends 
to  the  quantity  of  snow,  and  even  of  ice,  that  is  carried  ^off* 
into  the  air,  in  the  most  severe  frosts,  will  be  convinced  that 
ibeat  is  not  the  principal  cause.  The  quantity  of  water  thus 
i«iised  into  the  air  may  be  estimated  oy  nunxerous  sprmgs 
which  owe  their  source  to  vapours  thus  raised.  The  waters 
of  these'  springs  uniting  form  the  greatest  rivers^  Add  td 
these,  tbe^uatitity  that  fall  in  dews  and  rain,  which  give 
birth  to  all  vteetables^  and  to  that  beautiful  verdure  which 
gives  a  peculm.  beauty  to  this  county,  in  th^  enjoyment  of 
which,  other  nations  envy  us.  As  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  power  in  the  air,  of  dissolving  water,  so  are  we 
Ao  less  ignorant  whence  it  is- that  the  air  oceasionaUy  drops 
these  vapours  in  dews,  rains,  &c. 


LL  Enperimen^  in  N^tvi^al  Philoaopbf « 

Mr.  Uhban, 

An  account  of  ^  loaf  loaded  with  quicksilver  bjciflg  tfarowrf 
into  water  to  discover  the  body  of  a  person  sunk  under  the 
surface,  which  could  only  become  stationary  (if  it  did  so) 
from  attraction,  encouraged  me  to  offer  the  following,  in 
hopes  that  some  one  may  improve  upon  the  bint: 

Being  under  the  Cliff  at  Scarborough,  I  observed  two 
persoas  looking  very  ^aiue^tl^  ax  ttx^  ii&reat  ooaiings  of  the 


MiMnr  tii?t  dnib^ Wt  dowtt  lli«jid«s«  And;  t^i^uig  i3ienM«it«t 
ure  by  dipping  ID  their  fingera*.  I W01U  Vq  tbaoi,  and  fra&d 
lbe|»  Qer^ij^nil.    They  wcrevery  oWiging;  c^ndi  as  Jt  uoder-f 

lt0dd.^Qvll^gUAg99  in/ormed;  ttfii  ih^lved^eireny  welt  v«raed 
in  searching  after  mines,  wbipl^  by  ltui&  lusting  the  walier 
thex  could  discover.  I  mentioned  what  I  had  he^r^  of 
the  tlivining.  rod,  in  use  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somer- 
tetshire,  which  bends  when  held  over  places  that  contain 
metaiiic  ore;  they  said  that  might  well  be,  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  silver,  or  any  metal,  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  very 
slender  switch,  when  carried  over  a  mine  of  the  same  metal, 
would  be  so  attracted  as  to  bend  the  end  of  the  stick. 
Some  time  after,  I  happened  to  be  at  a  silversmith's  at  Bath, 
who  had  a  very  curious  pair  of  scales,  inclosed  in  a  glass 
case.  I  admired  them;  and  he  said  they  would  wei^b  to 
the  200th  part  of  a  grain;  and  there  lay  in  the  window  a 
block  of  solid  silver,  about  six  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thicks  What  the  abovementioned  persons  told  me  at  Scar-> 
borough,  came  into  my  head,  aod  I  thought  this  a  good  op- 

{>ortunity  to  try  how  far  what  they  said  was  true.  I,  there- 
ore,  had  a  shilling  put  into  one  scale,  and  the  beam,  which 
was  about  18  inches  long,  made  perfectly  level  by  weights 
in  the  other  scale;  then  I  introduced  the  block  of  sUver 
under  the  scale  that  had  the  shilling,  and  the  beam  dropped 
m  that  end  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  stood  there  until 
%he  block  of  silver  was  removed,  when  it  immediately  re-^ 
turned  to  the  equipoize  aod  level  it  was  before:  and  this  we 
repeated  several  times,  and  it  always  answered  the  same. 
These  curious  scales  were  inclosed  in  the  glass  case,  and  the 
floor  shut,  at  every  experiment.  , 

The  other  matter,  I  tliink,  may  be  madcLuseful  for  keep- 
ing metal  pipes  or  boilers  from  the/urring,  or  stony  excrcs- 
€07ice^  that  lodges  from  boiling  water  often  in  them.  A  friend  « 
of  mine  at  Rochester  put  a  common  flat  shell  of  an  oyster  intO' 
a  new  tea-kettle,  and  kept  it  in  two  or  three  years.  During 
all  the  time  the  shell  was  in  the  tea-kettle,  the  tea-kettle 
gathered  no  fur,  but  all  the  furring  settled  on  the  oyster  shelly 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  now,  and  which  is  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  something  biggqr  than  it  was  whea 
put  in,  and  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom,  and  where  at 
the  edge  it  had  from  time  to  time  slipped  against  the  side 
of  the  tea-kettle,  in  appearance  like  a  hone  you  set  razor^i^ 
jon;  but  on  the  top  of  the  shell  the  fur  was  like  any  thing 
boiling  up,  curly  and  nneven.  The  water  there  comcs^ 
from  chalky  lands.  I  live  in  Essex,  and  have  tried  the 
shell,  whicn  also  gathered  the   fur,   but   of  a,  different 


tppearance^ijbeini^  ifiore  like  smooth  sand  or  gravel ;  btit  ike 
snell  inccpasedApn  thickfiess.  If  *  this  can  be  turned  to 
acconnty^tt  respect  to  keeping  boilers  and  pipes  cieai>  or 
shemng  the  nature  of  the  land  through  which  the  streami^ 
haif^fpassed^  I  shall  be  happy. 
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A. 


Abraxas,  4i. 

Accents,  Dissertation  on,  385* 

Acta  Diurna,  1. 

Adages,  Greek  and  Latin,  162,  )99. 

Adam,  his  beard,  293 ; — ^his  voice,  294. 

Addison,  on  Paradise  Lost,  360,  368; — his  observation  Ofl  Virgirs 

Achates,  378.  • 

.Snigma,  antiquity  of  the,  40. 
Ajax,  the  silence  of,  in  the  infernal  shades,  164« 
Albumazar,  comment  on4he  old  play  of,  98. 
Allegories  in  ancient  histi^  accounted  for,  95, 
Analogy  of  language,  rejftarks  on,  173,  note^ 
Ancient  Universal  Histo^,  255« 
An' t  please  the  pigs,  88.  ■; 
Antiquities,  Romap,  dis<^vered^  454. 
Apuleius,  358.   '  4 

Arabian  Tales,  on  the  auQieqticity  of,  382. 
Architectiire,  Treatises  on  Saxon  and  Gothic^  249« 
Aristophanes,  328. 

Articles,  on  the  promisciious  use  of^  333, 
Assassin,  origin  (^  the  word,  146,  , 

Astl^  on  Writing,  281. 
AthertoQ  ClifiS|  patur^l  curiosities  found  at|  458* 

vol,.  Ih  Mm* 


INDEX. 

4uca,  the  significntion  of»  US. 

Aurora  Borealis^  450 

Author^  on  the  mistakes  of^  157. 

B. 

Baragouin^  etymology  of,  ]  32. 

Barometer,  the  utility  of,  in  agriculture,  525  • 

Barrigens,  who,  129,  131, 

Bath  waters,  phenomenon  of  the,  488. 

Bathurst,  Dr.  Ralph,  his  death,  495. 

]|Baudius,  his  Latin  verses  addfN$He4to  his  friends,  17  K 

Beards,  extraordinary  remark  relating  to,  293. 

Bentham,  on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture,  249. 

Bentley,  a  passage  from  one  of  his  Sermons,  246 ; — on  Paradise 

Lost,  361. 
Bible,  various  English  translations  of,   116;-^the  translators  of^ 

120; — ^revision  of  the  English,  148 
Bibles,  Manuscript,  16. 
Biblical  difficulties  obviate4j  Q3«. 

Birds,  their  power  of  digestion,  427  ;  carnivorous,  433. 
Blayney,  Dr.  bis  account  of  the  collation  and  revision  of  the  £ngf 

lish  Bible,  148.  ^ 

'BUak,  on  the  word,  238. 
Bones,  on  the  brittleness  of,  in  frosts,  494  ;-^whether  oily  sub« 

stances  are^  hurtful  to,  497^^ — fossil,  di^cov^red  in  seven^ 

countries,  460. 
Bonfire,  202. 
Borsholder,  201, 
Bourn,  whence  derived,  356. 
Breviari^  23. 

iBristol,  fossil  bones  dug  up  near,  46 1 . 
Buirs. blood,  a  poison  among  the  ancients,  414. 
Burton,  his  Latin  Preface  intended  for  the  Histmy  of  liCicesteft 

shire,  378. 
Barton,  in  Sussex,  elephants  bones  found  atj  460. 

c. 

Cat  in  the  pan,  to  turn,  66. 

Catsgrove,  fossils  found  at,  459. 

Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library,  8.  - 

Catalogues,  book,  the  utility  of,  9,  10. 

Gats,  electricity  in,  437. 

Catullus,  critical  remark  on,  158. 

Cedars,  on  the  growth  of,  in  England^  512. 

Central  fire  in  the  earth,  420. 

Cervantes,  358. 


Cesena^  accident  which  happened  to  a  woman  at^  402. 

Chancer,  on  die  sleep  of  plants,  1 10 ;— on  the  gossameri  478. 

Chelsea,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  sit,  513. 

Chesable,  what,  109,  note. 

Chesnut^tree  at  Tamworth,  487. 

Child,  gigantic,  account  of,  519^ 

Chronicles,  25* 

Cicero,  on  a  passage  in  his  treatise  De  Senectute^  125  ;-«-De  Ora^* 

tore,  311 ;— ^his  use  of  exclamations,  343. 
Classic  authors  perverted,  87. 
Claudius  £tru8cus,  the  bath  o(  159. 
Cleveland,  312. 

Cochinealj  history  and  culture  of,  423. 
Colours,  passages  relating  to,  often  obscure,  269« 
Ct)/tt6crof  Virgil,  471. 
Cowley,  322. 

Crashaw,  Epitaph  by,  243  ;-^mitated  by  P6pe,  324« 
Crasis,  tibe  grammatical  figure,  216* 
Crawder,  a$  cunning  as,  64. 

D. 

Daisy,  derivation  of^  111. 

De  knitatione  Christi,  inquiry  concerning  the  real  atithor  of  that 

work,  177. 
Despair,  as  described  by  the  poets,  338. 
Devil's  verses,  161. 
Dew,  on  the  phenomenon  of,  472. 
Dido,  the  silence  of,  in  the  infernal  shades,  164. 
Digestion,  experiments  on,  426. 
Divining-rod,  527. 

Don,  elephants  bones  found  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  465. 
Drayton,  312,  321,  326. 
Dreams,  the  causes  o^  391 ; — ^Joy  and  grief  in,  why  superior  to 

reality,  394. 
Dryden,  on  the  English  Language,  77  ;— his  description  of  Night, 

184,  189; — Ode  in  Memory  of  Mrs.  Killigrew,  347;— 

Hind  and  Panther,  354; — trknslation  of  a  line  in  Virgil^ 

478. 
Bugdale,  letter  of,  3  8 1 . 

Earing,  explanatioii  of  the  word,  89. 
Earthquakes^  how  produced,  446* 
Eikon  Basilike,  54. 
Elden-hole^  in  Derbyshire,  422. 

Mm2 


\ 


.INDEX. 

Electricity  in  cats,  437. 

Elepbknt  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Romans^  462. 

Elephants  bones  dug  up  in  England^  460. 

Ellipsis^  instances  o^  in  Shakespeare,  127^-^bsenrationi  os  that 

figure,  t40. 
Enfield,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  at,  513. 
English  language,  very  vague,  77. 
Erdeswick,  379. 
Evaporation,  480,  482. 
Expressions,  local,  illustrated,  368. 

F. 

Faringdon,  fossils  found  at,  459. 

Fathers,  manuscripts  of  the,  22. 

Fevers,  cured  by  music,  406. 

Fire,  in  the  earth,  420 ; — from  the  bowels  of  a  beait,  445  ;— kin* 

died  of  Itself,  489. 
Firm,  origin  of  the  word,  245. 
Flaccus,  Valerius,  critical  remark  on,  158. 
Forster,  on  Greek  accent,  386. 
Fossil  bones  discovered  in  several  counties,  460  ;^n  the  vicinity 

of  Oxford,  468. 
Free  Martin,  account  of,  517. 
Furring,  to  keep  metal  pipes  or  boilers  from,  527^ 

G. 

Gauden,  Bp.  54. 

Gibraltar,  bones  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  466. 

Gossamer,  observations  on  the,  476. 

Gay,  Pope's  epitaph  on,  borrowed,  242. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  on  the  power  of  music,  414.     , 

Gizzard,  power  of,  428. 

Glo$s^  whence  derived,  46. 

Gray,  Criticism  on  his  Bard,  237; — addition  to  his  Church-yard 
Elegy,  244 ; — on  Saxon  and  Gothic  Architecture,  249  J— 
Imitations,  298,  314; — Criticism  on,  354. 

Grief,  as  described  by  the  poets,  338. 

Griffin,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  Arms,  264. 

Hammond's  Elegies,  243. 

Harleian  Library,  Catalogue  of,  &. 

Harleian  Manuscripts,  15. 

Harmony,  sentimental,  155. 

Harvey,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  dissection  of  old  Pai:r,  499. 


Hedge-hogs^  l^armless  nature  of,  516^ 

Hendon,  dimensiotis  of  a  cedar  at,    5112. 

fiendon  Place,  512,  note. 

Hill,  account  of  a  moving,  44-8. 

Hillingdon,  dimensions  of  a  cedar  at,  513^ 

History,  Ancient  Universal,  the  authors  of,  254,  255, 

Historical  manuscripts,  28^ 

Homer,  Critical  Remarks  on  Pope^s  translation  of,  273;-'^li^ 

a  metaphor  of,  352. 
Hooker,  a  passage  from  his  Eccl.  Polity,  247. 
Horace,  critical  remarks  on,  106,  112,  270,  271,  352* 
Hordel  ClifF>  natural  curiosities  found  at,  458,  46^. 
Huetiana>  remarks  on,  151. 

I. 

James  I.  at  CamhridgCi  100: 

Jeffreys,  Judge^  his  intended  title,  Q65. 

Imagination,  effects  of.  On  pregnant  women,  395; 

Imagination,  in  poetry,  351. 

Imitation,  remarks  on,  357. 

Improbus,  the  sense  of,  38. 

In,  use  of  the  preposition,  74. 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  ^c.  whence  taken,  1 09. 

Inflammable  well,  443 « 

Insects,  the  cruelty  of  collectors  of,  censured,  504. 

Inscription,  Greek,  to  be  read  either  backwards  or  forwards,  1 60  J-^^ 
curious  Latin,  161. 

Johnson,  Dr.  his  Parliamentary  Debates,  254 ; — instance  of  his 
quickness  in  composing,  ibid. — ^his  Criticism  on  Milton'^ 
Latinity,  329 ; — ^his  observations  on  the  use  of  interjections, 
341 ; — his  praise  of  Dryden's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  347^ 

Ipsiricb,  natural  curiosities  fourid  at,  459. 

Italy,  separation  of,  from  Sicily,  279. 

Judgment,  in  poetry,  351. 

Juvenal,  a  passage  in,  explained;  10^^ 

K. 

Keillpis,  Thomas  i,  179. 

Kepnet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  113* 


Langelande,  author  of  Pierce  Pfewman's  Visions,  54^^ 
Language,  remarks  on  the  anaio^  of,  173,  note. 
Latter-lam  mas;  08. 
Lee,  bis  description^  Night,  184. 


Leicestersbiret  Barton's  Hi$tor]r  of,  S79. 
Letters,  on  the  introduction  pf>  int^  Greece^  21:^* 
Leviathan,  508. 

Liturgies,  various  manuscript,  23, 
Local  expressions,  368. 
Longevity,  ciirious  instance  of,  521. 
Lucretius,  remark  on  a  passage  of,  296. 
Lfiaiad,  Mickk'a  translation  of  the,  ]5i« 

M. 

Macrobius,  on  the  power  of  music^  414. 

Mallet,  320. 

Manuscripts,  Harleian,  15. 

Marine  glow-worms,  435. 

Marston,  his  description  of  Night,  183* 

Martial,  observations  on  a  passage  in,  159. 

Mediterranean,  on  the  influx  of  water  into  the,  47  9« 

Melancholy,  as  described  by  the  po^,  338. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  a  passage  in,  considered,  ISl. 

Menander,  328. 

Metals,  mutual  attraction  of,  527. 

Michael  Angelo,  257. 

Mickle,  his  translation  of  the  Luciad,  154. 

Milton,  Imitations  and  accidental  resemblances  of,  291 ;— -Warton^t 
edition  of,  302 ; — Critical  Remarks  on,  308  ; — ^Dr.  John* 
son's  criticism  on  his  Latinity,  329  ; — ^hia  conclusion  of 
Paradise  Lost,  360 ; — ^hia  use  of  the  words,  ponii^al  and 
pOHtifice,  367. 

Missals,  23. 

Morses,  109i  note. 

Muck,  to  run  a,  derivation  of  the  phrase,  143. 

Music,  its  effect  in  acute  fevers,  406  ^^u  the  bite  of  the  tarantiritt 
40a. 

N. 

Names  retained  when  their  origin  is  disused,  200* 

Natural  curiosities,  where  they  abound  in  England,  457. 

Natural  History  of  Great  Britain,  heads  for,  437. 

Nepenthes,  475. 

Newspapers,  utility  of,  1. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  ancient  year,  82; — anecdote  of,  248, 

Night,  descriptions  of,  182,  188; — Pope's  translation  of  Homer's 

desQription  of,  186,  277. 
Nine  Love,  the  phrase  of,  explained,  239. 
Nopal,  the  plant,  424. 
Northamptonshire,  discoveries  in  making  new  reads  in,  454^ 


OfMX» 


Ncnrthem  Lights^  450< 


o. 


Ohf  on  the  use  of  the  interjection^  341. 

Old  Nick,  origin  of  the  name,  215. 

Old  pmonfl,  on  the  stature  and  figure  of,  502. 

On,  use  of  the  preposition,  74. 

Optical  phenomena,  solution  of,  400. 

Originality,  remarks  on,  357. 

Ormesta,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  223* 

Orphreys,  what,  109,  note^ 

Ovid,  269^  270,  272,  353, 

Oxford,  fossils  in  the  vicinity  of,  468. 

p. 

Packington,  lady,  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the^hole  Duty  ef 

Man,  80. 
Painting,  Webb's  Inquiry  into  the  beauties  of,  256 1 — ^Walpole't 

anecdotes  of,  263. 
Parallel  passages,  320. 
Parochial  Antiquities,  113. 
Parr,  curious  account  of  the  dissection  of,  499* 
Passions^,  mixed,  on  the  expression  oC  266. 
Paterculus,  critical  remarks  on  a  passage  in,  174, 
Paul,  St  his  Conversion,  a  mistake  of  painters,  in  their  reprefleatft« 

tion  of,  138. 
Pen,  on  the  word,  366. 
Persius,  explanation  of  a  passage  in,  87. 
Perspiration  of  plants,  475. 

Petronius,  critical  remarks  on  a  passage  in,  176,  358. 
Phaeton,  story  of,  96, 
Phenomena  optical  solution  of,  400. 
Philemon,  328. 
Phrases,  obscure,  explained,  88;— origin  of  some  common,  lA^, 

143,  357. 
Pierce  PlowmanWisions,  545. 
Plagiarisms,  357. 
Plants,  Chaucer's  description  of  the  sleep  of,  110;— perspirsfioik 

ot  475. 
Plaotns,  obtervalion  on  a  passage  in,  158. 
Pliny,  his  observations  relative  to  painting,  258. 
Poems,  manuscript,  32. 

Poetry,  union  of  Imagination  and  Judgment  roquh^d  in^  35  U 
Polyvmuf,  462. 


{ 


Ponitfex,  etymology  of,  367. 

Pope,  his  epitaph  on  Gay  borrowed,  242; — Wirton^s  Essay  on^ 
245 ; — instance  of  his  irritability,  248 ; — Critical  remarks 
on  his  Homer,  273  ; — ^his  imitations  of  our  early  poets, 
324  ;^ confusion  of  metaphors  in,  355 ; — imitation  of  SiliuB 
Italicus,  363. 

Powdered,  signification  of  the  word,  108. 

Prayer,  on  the  propriety  of  language  in  the  Lord's,  70,  74. 

Pregnant  women,  effects  of  imagination  on,  395. 

Piroverbial  sayings,  64,  66,  68. 

Proverbs,  Greek  and  Latin,  162,  199. 

Psallere,  signification  of,  47. 

Psalters,  Manuscript,  21. 

Pugna  Porcorum,  209. 

Purpureus,  critique  on  the  ^ord,  269« 

Q. 

jQuarles,  327« 

ftnem  Jupiter  vult  per dere,  Sfc.  illustrated,  162, 

R. 

Bain,  quantity  that  falls  annually,  480. 

Rattle-snake,  471. 

Ray,  Mr.  letter  to,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  51 4. 

Rebus,  the  antiquity  of,  40; — different  kinds  o^  43;— themo«* 

dern,  43. 
Bejrnolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  mixed  passions,  2671 
Rubens,  256. 
Russel,  on  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  382:. 

s. 

Salt  cat,  whence  derived,  67. 

Scaliger,  his  character  of  Silius  Italicus,   169,366. 

Sea  water,  the  resplendency  of,  in  the  night  tisie,  434'. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  death,  494. 

Seneca,  critical  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of,  172,  239'. 

Senses,  the  accommodation  of  them  to  our  situation,  249. 

Serpent  destroyed  by  Regulus,  511. 

Shakespeape,  remarks  on  passages  in,  90,  127,  128,  134, 170,  182, 

188,  192,  195,212,  478; — Parallel  passages  and  remarks 

on,  282,  et  9eq, 
Sicily,  separation  of,  from  Italy,  279. 
Sigl^t,  deception  of,  262. 
Siguificatjon  of  words  varied,  35r 


Siliu8  Italicus,  critical  obaervBtioQ*  on  a  passage  in^  164, 166; — ^his 
character  as  a  poet,  169,  note; — ^passages  from,  363,  366. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Ray,  514-. 

Sodbury,  liatiiral  cariosities  found  at,  458 

Solecisms,  iii  the  works  of  English  Authors,  374. 

Sorcery,  the  pretended  power  of,  over  the  winds,  126# 

South,  Dr.  55. 

Spenser,  321. 

Spick  and  span  new,  88. 

Statius,  observations  on  a  passage  in,    159,  189^  269« 

Stone -eater,  description  of,  500. 

Stones  not  hurtful  to  land,  510. 

Stonesfield,  fossils  found  at,  468. 

Sylvester,  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  317. 

Syrinx,  the  ancient,  as  described  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  47 ;— -whence 
the  name,  96. 

T. 

Tarantula,  bite  of,  cured  by  music,  408 ;— description  of,  408^ 

note4 
Tasso,  his  description  of  Night,  191. 
Tea-tree,  515. 
Tenses  of  verbs,  58. 
Terence,  329. 

Text,  meaning  of  the  word,  and  whence  derived,  46. 
Theobald,  239. 
Theophrastus,  414. 
Thomson,  311.      ' 
Tibullus  imitated  by  Hammond,  243. 

Tongue,  account  of  a  woman  who  spoke  though  she  had  lost  it,  404« 
Topographical  histories,  24. 
Translation,  observations  on,  152 

Translations  of  the  Bible  into  English,  1 16 ; — ^translators  of,  120« 
Trees,  on  promoting  the  growth  of,  417  ; — on  the  prodigious 

growth  of,  492  ^— on  the  process  of  their  vegetation^  505^ 
Turberville,  35. 
Turl,  whence  derived,  359. 

V. 

Vegetablesj  prolific  nature  of  some,  419. 
Vegetation,  on  the  process  of,  in  trees,  505. 
Verbs,  the  tenses  of,  58. 
Un,  on  the  particle,  362. 

Virgil,  critical  remarks  on  passages  in,  38,  47,  97,  104,  115,  15]^ 
164,  190,  240,  269,  271,279,  328,  340,  352,.373,  374. 


.  w.     -■•  • 

Walpole^  Strictures  on  bis  An^doteg  of  Paintings  $6$; 
WartoD,  J.  observations  on  bis  Essay  on  Pope,  245,  358. 
Warton,  T.  remarks  on  bis  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  302. 
Webb,  remark^  on  bis  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  iScc^ 

256^ 
Which,  on  tbe  use  of  tbe  pronoun,  73,  id. 
.Who,  on  tbe  use  of  the  pronoun,  73,  76, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  on  tbe  author  of,  80. 
Winds,  tbe  pretended  power  of  witchcraft  on  tbe,  126;- — eflfectt 

of  pestilential,  506. 
Women,  pregnant,  effects  of  imagination  on,  S95. 
Words,  sameness  of  certain  disnmilar,  224  ;-*wbidi  hare  lost 

their  original  roeaiiing,  35,  357. 
Writing,  Astle  on,  281. 
Wyrley,  bis  Survey,  379,  380,  noie. 


Tear,  ahcient.  Sir  I.  Newton  on  the,  82« 
Young,  bis  description  of  Night,  185* 
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